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MY  FIRST  RECOLLECTIONS 


What  was  my  first  recollection  ?  Strange  enough  it  was 
in  Canada,  where  these  notes  begin;  London,  Canada, 
where  my  Mother  was  spending  the  winter,  which  she 
dearly  loved,  in  the  far  North.  There  was  a  fire.  I  remember  the  whole 
heavens  aglow.  Much  anxiety  about  an  explosion  that  was  expected.  I 
could  not  have  been  over  two  or  three  years  old,  at  the  most  four. 
Bonnie  Rombaugh  was  my  Mother’s  guest.  We  left  the  house,  Bonnie 
in  charge  of  me  in  a  sleigh,  which  quickly  turned  over  in  a  snow  drift ! 
The  picture  blots  out  here,  except  for  being  cuddled  in  Bonnie’s  arms 
in  a  sort  of  snow  dug-out  near  where  the  sleigh  overturned. 

Next  it  was  turkeys.  Very  many  of  them  being  passed  up  to  lie  on 
the  roof  of  the  house,  where  they  were  buried  in  the  snow.  I  cannot 
recall  eating  any  of  them.  The  story  again  fades  to  a  frightful  night 
on  the  train  and  an  ear-ache,  probably  the  forerunner  of  my  deaf¬ 
ness,  which  has  turned  me  aside  from  many  chosen  paths,  to  others 
that  I  cared  less  to  follow. 

We  arrived  duly  at  Augusta,  Georgia,  in  the  sand  hills.  My  Uncle 
Joe’s  home.  A  frosty  morning,  a  lovely  pony,  the  first  I  ever  remem¬ 
ber  seeing.  This  I  was  allowed  to  ride  and  be  disgracefully  dumped, 
as  the  pony  went  around  in  a  circle,  much  as  do  circus  horses,  held  on 
the  lash  by  one  of  my  cousins. 

By  the  fireside  after  dinner  hearing  my  Uncle  Joe  read  what  I  now 
know  must  have  been  Shakespeare.  It  seemed  all  dreadfully  stupid 
to  me  and  I  was  quickly  hustled  off  to  bed. 

Nothing  more  seems  to  have  filled  the  gaps  until  I  find  myself  on 
the  old  home  ranch  in  Texas  and  my  first  recollection  of  my  sister, 
who  had  been  taken  from  a  Convent  School,  a  beautiful  girl  of  about 
sixteen,  to  find  herself  under  the  hard  conditions  of  frontier  life. 
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Around  with  her  to  see  many  of  the  old  slave  houses,  many  in  decay 
and  abandoned,  others  still  occupied  by  old  ex-slaves  of  my  Mother 
and  Father,  who  remained  devoted  to  the  family.  Much  caution  about 
rattlesnakes,  which  I,  then,  had  never  seen. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  my  life  began  in  a  more  connected  vein. 
The  blind  spots  became  less.  I  had  found  a  playmate!  It  was  a  rather 
oldish,  pure  white,  very  gentle  old  donkey,  whom  I  promptly  called 
“Donck.”  I  formed  the  habit  of  robbing  my  Mother’s  sugar  bowl, 
about  which  only  Donck  and  I  knew  the  secret.  We  became  fast  and 
devoted  friends.  The  trouble  seems  to  have  been,  for  trouble  came, 
that  the  mule  and  I  had  certain  traits  that  were  very  much  alike.  In 
spite  of  this  we  managed  to  get  along  for  many  months  with  a 
marked  increase  in  the  ranch  consumption  of  sugar.  In  this  interval 
he  was  my  only  companion  and,  I  think,  I  his,  as  the  horses  and  other 
animals  on  the  ranch,  as  well  as  the  cowboys,  seemed  to  regard  Donck 
as  someone  who  just  didn’t  belong.  In  a  word,  we  were  children 
together,  although  he  was  very  much  older  and  wiser  than  I.  He 
would  never  carry  me  into  danger.  If  the  ford  across  the  river  was 
too  deep  and  swift,  Donck  knew  it,  and  nothing  would  induce  him 
to  enter. 

Donck  and  I  used  to  be  sent  for  the  mail,  which  was  about  two 
miles  from  the  ranch.  This  was  after  the  Post  Office  of  Zanzenberg 
had  been  closed  and  moved  to  Center  Point,  where  a  number  of  the 
people  were  anathema  to  my  family.  They  dubbed  us  “Aristocrats” 
and  we  thought  of  them  as  mere  common  people,  many  of  whom 
were  Yankees  anyway.  This  feud  amongst  many  of  the  local  inhabi¬ 
tants,  I  regret  to  say,  lasted  for  many  years  and  has  even  been  inherited 
by  later  generations  of  some  of  the  families.  I  can  scarcely  blame 
them,  as  I  look  back  upon  it  now.  My  family  were  unregenerated 
rebels,  while  nearly  everyone  of  the  country  settlers  quickly  became 
reconciled  to  Lee’s  surrender,  and  in  fact  some  of  them  were  very  glad 
of  it.  It  was  to  these  that  my  Mother,  a  brilliant,  witty  woman,  applied 
uncharitable  sarcasms,  that  frequently  withered  them. 

An  anecdote  in  point  may  be  told  here.  The  old  ranch  house, 
while  built  of  logs  and  of  the  simplest  construction,  was  filled  with 
what  in  those  days  was  considered  beautiful  mahogany  furniture  and 
bric-a-brac  that  had  been  sent  from  Georgia  by  steamer  to  the  old 
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seaport  of  Indianola  (subsequently  destroyed  by  a  hurricane)  and 
then  moved  by  ox  teams  some  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  old  ranch; 
convoyed,  all  honor  to  them,  by  old  trusted  slaves  of  my  family.  The 
head  man  of  them  was  old  Uncle  Theodore  Blanks  whose  progeny 
has  been  prolific  in  the  country. 

After  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  my  Father  had  spent  some  years 
in  Mexico  and  the  task  was  left  to  my  Mother  to  gather  up  the 
remnants  of  what  had  been  their  home  and  which,  during  the  war, 
had  been  used  as  a  Yankee  prison.  My  Father  had  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  a  Yankee  government.  This  lay  at  the  root  of  the 
almost  superhuman  task  of  my  Mother  and  fed  the  fires  of  animosity 
which  culminated  in  the  closing  of  the  Zanzenberg  Post  Office.  (Zan- 
zenberg  had  been  the  old  family  home  in  Tyrol  of  Austria.)  About 
this  period  carpet-bag  newspapers  found  subscribers  amongst  many 
of  the  country  people,  who  never  had  been  over-enthusiastic  for  the 
Confederate  cause.  No  one  was  ever  in  doubt  where  my  Mother  stood 
on  any  subject.  She  promptly  made  very  clear  what  she  thought  of 
these  carpet-bag  papers  by  handing  them  to  the  subscribers  with  a 
pair  of  tongs.  She  was  Post  Mistress  of  Zanzenberg.  It  is  now  clear  why 
Zanzenberg  is  a  matter  of  history,  while  Center  Point  is  a  sleepy, 
though  living,  little  country  town. 

It  will  be  easily  understood  why  this  relationship  with  our 
neighbors,  for  which  I  offer  no  excuse  and  which  I  greatly  deplore, 
made  fertile  soil  for  some  of  the  stories  that  I  may  later  tell.  In  any 
event,  it  gave  rise  to  the  first  serious  and  somewhat  prolonged  dif¬ 
ficulty  that  arose  with  my  one  and  only  playmate  and  pal,  old  Donck, 
because  on  him  and  me  fell  the  duty,  usually  twice  a  week,  when  the 
stage  reached  Center  Point  from  San  Antonio,  to  wend  our  way  to 
the  Post  Office,  now  in  the  hands  of  our  enemies  and  to  be  handed 
oui  newspapers  with  instruments  not  dissimilar  to  those  which  my 
Mother  had  used  to  avoid  contaminating  her  hands  with  carpet-bag 
Yankee  papers.  The  root  of  the  trouble,  which  led  to  the  incidents 
which  I  most  reluctantly  disclose  later  in  this  story,  lay  in  the  two 
facts,  that  Donck’s  passion  for  sugar  grew  with  time,  while  my  raids 
upon  the  sugar  bowl  were  necessarily  disclosed  by  Aunt  Mahaly  to 
Mother,  when  Mother  insisted  upon  knowing  from  Aunt  Mahaly 
why  her  little  piccaninnies  were  eating  up  all  the  sugar.  The  respec- 
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tive  horns  of  the  dilemma  then  were  Donck’s  growing  passion  for 
sugar  and  the  prohibition  for  obtaining  it  placed  upon  me. 

The  routine  usually  followed  on  mail  day,  which  Donck  never 
failed  to  know,  was  an  effort  on  my  part  to  approach  Donck  with  the 
bridle  hidden  behind  my  back.  This  I  would  slip  over  Donck’s  head 
and  then  give  him  a  piece  of  sugar.  This  worked  well  until  Aunt 
Mahaly  gave  me  away  in  defense  of  her  piccaninnies,  so  I  would 
occasionally  fail  to  give  Donck  the  lump  of  sugar  after  the  bridle  was 
on  him.  He  put  up  with  this  for  a  time  or  two,  but  every  mail  day 
after  this  old  Donck  showed  that  he  was  in  deep  cogitation  and  when 
I  approached  with  the  bridle  he  would  sidle  away  some  thirty  or 
forty  feet,  put  his  head  to  one  side  and  heehaw  with  that  emotion 
which  can  only  come  from  the  longing  soul  of  a  mule,  so  I  had  to 
produce  the  sugar  before  I  could  put  on  the  bridle.  This  meant,  of 
course,  that  the  raids  on  the  sugar  bowl  continued. 

But  there  is  more  to  tell.  Donck  had  made  the  wonderful  dis¬ 
covery  that  pay  in  advance  and  that  the  right  to  strike  can  be  made 
profitable  to  mules  as  well  as  to  men.  So,  after  much  thought,  Donck 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  ford  at  the  river  was  always  too  deep 
and  too  swift  to  cross,  until  his  spirit  was  fortified  with  another  lump 
of  sugar.  This  went  well  for  a  time,  with,  of  course,  increased  raids 
on  the  sugar  bowl.  About  half  way  from  the  ranch  house  to  the  river 
was  a  steep  hill  and  in  due  course  Donck  concluded  that  he  could  not 
possibly  mount  this  hill  without  the  stimulation  of  a  lump  of  sugar. 
Realizing  my  difficulties  about  the  sugar  supply,  I  would  dismount 
and  try  to  lead  him  up  the  hill,  but  for  my  pains  only  received  a 
heehaw  and  immovability,  as  I  tugged  on  the  bridle,  that  plainly 
said,  No  sugar,  won’t  go.”  Then  the  mule  got  so  he  would  go  a 
hundred  yards  and  stop  in  his  tracks,  until  I  would  get  off  his  back 
and  give  him  the  lump  of  sugar. 

Of  course,  this  could  not  go  on.  The  mule  American  Federation 
of  Labor  had  run  the  strike  too  far.  The  allowance  from  the  sugar 
bowl  was  finally  put  under  lock  and  key,  strictly  rationed,  so  my 
thoughts  against  my  playmate  and  pal  were  very  much  to  the  effect 
that  he  had  let  me  down  rather  badly.  Strange  to  say,  he  would  never 
act  that  way  except  on  mail  day.  I  am  quite  sure  he  had  a  calendar 
of  some  kind  of  his  own  and  he  probably  called  mail  day,  “sugar  day.” 
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We  got  along  all  the  rest  of  the  days  very  nicely  with  no  thought  of 
strike  or  sugar.  We  went  to  all  sorts  of  places  together  and  we  were 
very  happy.  It  was  not  “Ring  a-round  of  Roses”  or  “Blind  Man’s 
Buff”  or  anything  of  that  kind  and  there  were  only  two  of  us  and 
even  though  he  was  a  mule  we  understood  the  same  language.  When 
the  lid  had  been  clamped  down  tightly  on  the  sugar  bowl,  I  finally 
evolved  punitive  measures,  caught  Donck  with  one  lump  of  sugar  in 
the  bridle,  saddled  up  and  with  determination  and  revenge  in  my 
soul,  started  for  the  mail. 

By  way  of  preparation  for  what  I  knew  would  come,  I  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  sharp  stick  about  four  inches  long.  I  was  not  strong  enough 
to  make  Donck  even  know  it  with  a  whip.  The  moment  came! 
Donck  had  gone  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  lot  and  stopped 
for  sugar,  but  instead  of  sugar  I  gave  him  a  sharp  prod  in  the  withers 
with  the  sharp  stick.  This  hurt  and  was  anyway  not  quite  playing 
the  game,  as  Donck  saw  it.  So  he  ambled  on.  I  could  see  from  the 
movement  of  his  ears  that  he  was  thinking  hard.  Finally  he  came 
to  the  long  steep  hill,  stopped  at  the  ascent  rather  abruptly  and  with 
determination,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Well,  we  are  going  to  have  this 
out  right  now!”  I  could  hear  him  say  it  in  his  language  and  so  the 
prod  went  into  his  withers. 

In  all  the  time  I  had  known  Donck  he  had  been  gentle,  kind  and 
never  offered  to  buck.  This  is  why,  I  think,  my  Mother  found  him  for 
me  and  gave  him  to  me  as  a  playmate.  (I  never  knew  any  other  little 
boys  or  girls  when  I  was  young.  I  did  not  have  any  brothers  and  only 
one  grown  sister.)  But  this  was  different  to  Donck.  He  galvanized 
himself  into  a  coiled  spring,  gave  me  something  I  never  knew  he  had, 
sent  me  over  his  head  into  the  dust  of  the  roadway,  ran  around  me  a 
time  or  two,  Heehawed,  let  out  for  home  on  a  lope  and  to  add  insult 
to  injury,  would  stop  and  Heehaw  every  few  hundred  yards  as  I 
followed  all  the  way  home,  walking,  and  trying  to  catch  him.  He 
ran  right  into  the  lot  and  then  stood  and  waited  for  me  to  come  and 
take  off  his  saddle  and  bridle. 

I  now  come  to  the  part  of  this  story  of  which  I  am  properly 
ashamed,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that  under  the  same  circumstances,  im¬ 
potent  as  I  was  to  handle  this  mule,  I  should  repeat  the  crime,  as 
would  anyone  else,  or  commit  something  even  worse.  In  front  of  the 
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old  ranch  house  (the  stables  were  in  the  back)  was  about  an  acre  of 
the  most  luscious  grass.  I  was  not  allowed  to  turn  Donck  loose  on 
the  lawn,  but  used  to  take  him  out  on  it  and  stay  with  him  until  he 
had  had  a  good  feed.  So,  after  unsaddling,  I  put  a  halter  on  Donck 
and  started  around  towards  the  grass  in  front.  I  could  see  that  Donck 
was  completely  happy  in  contemplating  the  luscious  grass  on  which 
he  expected  shortly  to  be  allowed  to  browse,  having  forgotten  the 
scurvy  trick  he  had  played  on  me,  when  he  threw  me  off  and  made 
me  walk  home.  I  was  simply  boiling  with  rage,  frenzied  with  a 
desire  for  revenge  on  that  mule  for  whom  I  had  stolen  sugar  and  lied 
for  months  past  and  then  to  be  played  such  a  trick!  Well,  it  just 
shows  what  anyone  can  be  driven  to  by  ingratitude ! 

Donck  always  hung  back  when  being  led  up  to  be  saddled,  but 
feeling  sure  his  destination  was  the  luscious  grass  in  the  front  yard 
made  him  amble  along  close  to  my  back,  nudging  me  as  he  went 
along  as  though  to  say,  “hurry  up,  FaL”  The  path  led  through  a  little 
clump  of  post-oak  trees.  When  we  were  in  the  midst  of  these,  I 
stopped  suddenly  and  tied  Donck  to  one  of  these  trees. 

Now  for  the  crime!  Due  to  the  shade  in  this  clump  of  trees,  it 
had  been  selected  as  the  location  for  about  forty  hives  of  bees,  which 
supplied  our  honey.  This,  at  times,  was  even  used  for  sugar,  when 
my  raid  on  the  sugar,  on  Donck’s  behalf  had  overstrained  the  larder. 
Donck  looked  at  me  in  some  surprise  at  being  suddenly  tied,  but 
suspected  nothing.  The  regular  path  ran  right  through  the  bee  yard 
and  no  one  had  ever  been  molested  by  them.  But  a  new  set  of  events 
was  to  occur  today,  which  with  diabolical  cunning,  thirsting  for 
revenge,  I  intended  should  produce  a  change  in  the  behavior  of 
the  bees. 

Just  at  the  edge  of  the  post-oak  clump  began  a  patch  of  broom 
weed,  about  two  and  one  half  feet  high  and  in  these  weeds  had  been 
dumped  a  load  of  gravel,  amongst  which  were  many  bits  about  the 
size  of  an  egg.  Be  it  told  with  shame  and  an  appeal  for  forgiveness 
from  my  sportsmanlike  children,  I  gathered  up  about  half  a  dozen 
of  these  nice  round  stones  and  put  them  in  my  hat,  hid  myself  in  the 
weeds,  and  with  deadly  aim  hit  the  beehive  that  was  nearest  to  Donck 
a  resounding  thump  with  one  of  these  stones.  Out  came  the  bees  in 
a  black  line,  venemous  as  a  serpent’s  tongue.  Donck’s  back  end  was 
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towards  this  line.  His  coat  was  too  thick  to  feel  the  first  onslaught, 
but  finally  one  caught  him  in  the  flank.  Donck  lashed  out  with  both 
hind  feet,  struck  the  hive  about  the  middle  with  both  feet,  with  an 
impact  that  turned  the  hive  over  and  then  the  war  was  on.  Donck 
finally  broke  the  rope  with  which  he  was  tied  to  the  tree.  He  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  headed  for  the  front  yard  when  he  accomplished  this,  and 
passed  me,  hidden  in  the  grass,  with  a  line  of  bees  a  yard  wide 
following  him.  *  . 

The  sad  part  is  they  did  not  all  follow  him.  I  made  the  mistake, 
instead  of  lying  stock  still  in  the  weeds,  which  would  have  left  me 
unscathed,  of  starting  to  run  at  right  angles  to  Donck’s  direction. 
Part  of  them  followed  Donck  but  I  am  perfectly  sure  all  the  rest 
of  the  hive  was  on  me.  Thrashing  of  arms  and  rolling  in  the  weeds 
only  dislodged  a  few  bees,  the  rest  of  them  are  with  me  to  this  day. 

A  peculiarity  of  a  bee  sting  is  that  the  sting  remains  imbedded 
in  the  flesh.  I  remember  a  little  piece  of  cotton  bandage  all  covered 
with  little  black  stings  that  my  Mother  had  extracted  from  eyes  that 
could  not  see  and  ears  that  preferred  to  hear  nothing.  These  little 
black  stings  marked  the  casualties  on  my  side  of  the  great  War  be¬ 
tween  Donck  and  me. 

I  could  barely  see  to  get  about  the  next  mail  day,  but  nevertheless, 
was  told  to  saddle  Donck  and  go  for  the  mail.  I  had  not  seen  him 
since  the  bees  had  become  our  common  enemy.  When  I  came  up  to 
him  without  any  sugar  and  not  even  the  bridle  concealed,  he  sub¬ 
mitted  to  having  it  put  on,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Well,  Pal,  let’s  call  it 
a  draw!”  His  nose  and  flanks  were  full  of  bumps.  I  put  the  saddle 
on  and  he  started  out  of  the  lot  at  a  healthy  little  pace  with  never  a 
hesitation  until  the  mail  had  been  delivered  on  the  return  trip.  I  then 
unsaddled  him,  put  on  the  halter,  Donck  looked  at  me  rather  fear¬ 
fully,  as  though  to  say,  “What  now,  old  chap?”  We  walked  around 
to  the  front  yard,  but  by  another  route  and  I  lolled  in  the  shade  and 
thought,  while  he  munched  the  luscious  grass  and,  I  think,  thought, 
too.  Anyway,  that  matter  of  sugar  or  bees  was  never  again  mentioned 
between  us  and  many  years  afterward,  when  I  had  been  out  in  the 
world,  I  met  old  Donck  and  I  said  to  him,  “Donck,  do  you  remember 
the  sugar?”  I  am  perfectly  sure  I  heard  him  say,  “Yes,  Pal,  and  I 
think  we  both  remember  the  bees.” 
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Dictated  at  Prince  Rupert ,  British  Columbia 

August  ii,  1935 

The  chinks  in  my  memory  seem  to  fill  in,  after  peace  had  been 
made  between  old  Donck  and  me,  with  many  happy  days  spent  to¬ 
gether,  in  going  for  the  mail,  watching  old  Donck  step  gingerly  into 
the  river,  sure  footed  but  with  extreme  care,  if  the  water  was  a  few 
inches  higher  than  usual;  stops  at  the  Post  Office,  which  was  in  old 
Mr.  Sellar’s  store  and  where  occasionally  heavy  investments  of  five 
cents  were  made  in  barber  pole  candy,  always  carefully  divided  with 
old  Donck.  There  had  never  been  rebellion  or  an  effort  at  coercion 
on  his  part  since  our  mutual  experience  with  the  bees,  which  I  am 
sure  he  knew  I  engineered  but  still  he  was  not  bitter. 

Then  come  to  my  mind  many  trips  in  the  old  carriage  down  to 
Comfort,  a  German  village  some  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  home 
ranch.  Always  a  visit  to  old  “Mamma”  Schweathelm.  She  had  been 
my  nurse  in  my  very  early  months  and  finally  took  me  to  her  house 
to  be  weaned.  I  had  grown  very  fond  of  her,  a  dear,  kindly  old  soul, 
beaming  with  love  for  all  children,  apparently  accepting  them  im¬ 
partially  with  her  own. 

Finally,  I  was  left  in  Comfort,  this  little  German  village,  and  be¬ 
came  a  family  guest  of  “Mamma”  Spindrodt,  who  was  a  relative  of 
old  “Mamma”  Schweathelm,  I  think  her  daughter.  From  there  I 
attended  the  little  German  school,  where  English  was  rarely  spoken. 
There  was  much  about  the  school  that  was  uncouth,  brusque,  but  at 
bottom  always  kindly.  The  old  Head  Master,  Doctor  Herptz,  was 
a  character  who  built  into  the  lives  of  his  pupils  so  much  love  and 
affection,  so  much  that  was  worth  while,  that  his  life  today  is  ex¬ 
pressed,  not  only  in  the  characters  of  the  hundreds  of  pupils  on  whom 
he  had,  and  had  not,  spared  the  cane,  but  in  a  beautiful  monument, 
to  which  all  and  sundry  felt  it  a  privilege  to  subscribe,  as  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  their  regard  for  this  strict  old  disciplinarian;  a  most  love¬ 
able  character  and  a  cultured  gentleman. 

He  was  a  product  of  German  religious  oppression,  which  in  the 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  culminated  in  the  exodus  of 
many  cultured,  highly  educated  Germans  who  loved  freedom  of 
thought,  and  I  think  properly  so,  more  deeply  than  they  loved  their 
country.  For  after  all  one  loves  one’s  country  for  its  qualities,  for  its 
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soul,  and  not  merely  because  it  is  one’s  own  country.  The  world  owes 
much  to  Germans  of  that  period,  who  carried  the  torch  of  learning 
and  high  moral  forces  into  many  sections.  Our  own  country  is  not 
without  its  debt  to  these  fine  people,  good  settlers.  There  is  something 
that  still  lives  in  me  and  I  feel  sure  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  who 
knew  old  Doctor  Herptz,  who  may  have  been  caned  by  him  more 
than  once,  that  made  us  better  for  the  knowing  and  probably  better 
still  for  the  caning.  The  same  spirit  hovers  over  the  community  even 
today,  and  Doctor  Herptz,  who  was  an  aristocrat,  implanted  many 
fine  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  the  German  peasant  folk  that  com¬ 
posed  the  community. 

The  school  day  always  opened  with  a  simple  German  song.  Each 
period  of  the  day  seemed  to  have  its  moment  of  particular  interest, 
of  which  the  hour  for  caning,  which  rarely  missed  a  day,  was 
probably  the  high  spot.  Usually  this  occurred  before  the  noon  recess. 
Sometimes  there  would  be  one,  and  sometimes  three  or  four  candi¬ 
dates.  The  punishment  was  rarely  over  severe,  but  it  was  the  inex¬ 
orableness  of  the  event  that  weighed  heavily  on  the  spirit  of  the 
culprit.  Usually  two  boys  were  selected  in  the  forenoon  to  go  down 
to  the  creek  bed,  not  far  from  the  school,  to  cut  willow  switches  for 
the  coming  event.  This  was  regarded,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  as  a  bit  of 
a  holiday.  On  occasion  I  have  seen  a  boy  or  two  join  the  elected  few, 
most  unhappily,  for  having  tarried  too  long  in  the  duty  he  had  been 
sent  to  perform.  And  on  one  occasion  a  pair  of  boys,  so  instructed, 
had  returned  with  switches  which  were  brittle  and  flew  to  pieces  the 
moment  the  old  Doctor  stretched  them  across  the  tightly  stretched 
trousers  of  the  culprit.  He  always  took  the  boys  by  the  scruff  of  the 
neck  and  bent  them  over  a  convenient  desk.  In  the  creek  bottom,  on 
the  willow  trees,  can  be  found  lithe,  willowy,  very  tough  switches 
that  search  the  very  soul  of  a  boy  and  leave  long  in  his  memory  the 
evil  deed  for  which  he  was  caned. 

For  some  strange  reason  such  a  switch  does  not  produce  a  yell 
but  much  squirming,  having  for  its  motive  in  the  shortest  possible 
time  to  slacken  the  stretched  trousers,  which  if  successful,  helps  one 
greatly  to  stand  the  sting.  If  the  switch  fell  when  the  pants  were 
slack,  no  great  damage,  but  should  it  happen  to  fall  when  they  were 
stretched,  it  was  another  story.  The  old  Doctor  seemed  to  have  an 
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uncanny  ability  of  contacting  the  switch  at  the  proper  moment  to 
produce  the  result  he  wished  according  to  the  heinousness  of  the 
crime.  A  boy’s  general  conduct  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this 
wonderful  precision.  The  switch  fell  on  slack  pants  if  there  were 
ameliorating  circumstances,  but  the  pants  were  stretched  to  the  limit 
at  the  crucial  moment,  if  the  boy  were  an  old  and  chronic  offender 

I  suppose  all  boys  form  themselves  into  gangs,  more  or  less.  There 
was  such  a  gang,  a  couple  of  real  bullies  and  another  couple  who 
did  their  bidding.  The  bullies  were  slated  for  a  caning  (the  canings 
always  took  place  just  before  the  noon  recess,  I  presume  so  the  victim 
could  regain  composure  before  study  hour  opened).  These  two  boys 
were  old  offenders  and  not  very  popular.  The  old  Doctor  selected 
their  two  slaves  to  go  down  and  cut  the  switches  for  the  coming 
execution.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  bullies  promised  dire  things  to 
happen  to  the  poor  chaps  who  were  sent  on  the  Doctor’s  errand  if 
they  did  not  bring  switches  of  the  brittle  and  painless  kind.  Anyway 
they  did! 

I  have  no  doubt  the  Doctor  recognized  the  inadequacy  of  his  in¬ 
struments  when  they  were  brought  in.  The  switches  were  laid  out 
and  the  first  bully  was  taken  by  the  scruff  of  the  neck  and  properly 
stretched  over  the  desk,  a  sickly  smirk  on  his  face,  doubtless  expect¬ 
ing  the  breaking  of  the  switches.  But  this  was  not  to  be.  The  Doctor 
reached  into  the  hem  of  his  trousers  and  pulled  out  a  piece  of  raw 
hide,  some  two  feet  long,  disdaining  to  use  the  brittle  tools  the  two 
frightened  boys  had  brought.  There  was  no  mistake  about  the  trousers 
being  stretched  when  the  contact  was  made,  the  application  was  fast 
and  furious.  The  old  Doctor  was  really  angry.  One  whimpering  boy 
was  thrown  into  a  chair  and  the  other  grabbed  by  the  back  of  the 
neck,  to  take  it,  not  “on  the  chin”  but  where  old  time  boys  got  it 
and,  I  am  constrained  to  believe,  where  it  did  the  most  good  and 
supported  their  moral  growth  more  actively  than  the  bravado  of  the 
modern  youth  who  “takes  it  on  the  chin.”  No  sooner  had  the  Doctor 
disposed  of  the  two  bullies  than  he  had  brought  up  the  frightened 
little  rabbits  and  gave  them  one  each  with  the  raw  hide.  “This  be¬ 
cause  you  do  not  find  good  switches.” 

This  seems  to  be  the  high  spot  of  my  recollections  of  canings  in 
the  old  school.  This  one  drastic  example,  unmercifully  executed, 
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raised  the  whole  school  to  a  higher  moral  tone.  I  am  a  great  believer 
that  the  best  possible  social  work  is  accomplished  with  a  good  willowy 
cane  in  the  hands  of  a  determined  and  high-spirited  school  master. 
This  is  only  second  in  efficiency  to  the  same  thing  in  the  hands  of  a 
father  and  mother  who  know  their  duty.  The  great  moral  let  down 
of  the  present  age  is  due  to  the  utter  lack  of  control  on  the  part  of 
parents  over  their  offspring  in  early  youth;  later  it  is  useless. 

The  letting  out  of  school  was  always  a  happy  moment.  The  boys 
and  girls  paired  off.  Some  of  the  boys  sought  to  carry  the  books  of 
the  girls  who  were  their  sweethearts,  if  they  were  brave  enough  to 
stand  the  gibes  of  other  little  urchins  who,  less  bold  than  they,  made 
fun  of  them  from  the  side  lines. 

There  were  some  half  a  dozen  children,  I  amongst  them,  whose 
home  was  with  Mamma  Spindrodt:  her  own  children  and  others  of 
the  family  who  lived  further  away,  too  far  to  come  to  school  from 
their  own  homes.  Mamma  Spindrodt  and  Papa  Spindrodt  were  hard¬ 
working  old  German  peasant  farmers,  vigorous  of  body  and  of  mind, 
uncultured  and  of  the  earth,  earthy,  but  unfailingly  kind. 

On  arrival  at  the  farm  every  afternoon,  after  school,  we  all  trooped 
to  the  kitchen,  there  to  see  Mamma  Spindrodt  cutting  a  loaf  of  bread 
at  least  twelve  inches  wide  and  about  two  feet  long  and  at  least  three 
inches  high  or  deep,  always  beautifully  fresh,  still  warm  from  the 
oven.  A  full  cut  across  the  width  of  the  loaf,  quite  half  an  inch  thick, 
this  cut  smeared  with  at  least  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of  pure  leaf  lard, 
for  butter,  and  over  this  the  syrup  pitcher  pouring  heavily  most 
delicious  black  syrup,  up  one  side  of  the  slice  and  back  the  other,  the 
slice  then  cut  in  two  with  the  bread  knife,  the  two  halves  laid  to¬ 
gether,  forming  a  huge  sandwich,  and  passed  on  by  Mamma  Spin¬ 
drodt,  with  a  “fa!  Carlchen”  or  “Ja,  Brunov  to  each  boy  or  “Gretchen” 
in  turn,  as  they  came  along.  And  off  we  went,  munching  what  was 
really  a  huge  meal,  to  various  chores  from  the  performance  of  which 
none  was  spared. 

In  cotton  season  a  half  hour  or  so  was  spent  in  picking  cotton  or 
in  other  tasks  in  connection  with  the  farm.  We  loved  the  season  of 
wild  grapes,  the  gathering  of  which  was  usually  a  Saturday’s  task. 
The  hillsides  were  full  of  these,  many  of  them  deliciously  sweet. 
Wild  plums  also  were  to  be  had  for  the  picking  almost  anywhere. 


These  were  made  into  delicious  jams  that  sometimes  were  spread 
upon  the  larded  bread  in  lieu  of  the  rich  black  syrup,  made  from 
sorghum  cane.  The  after-effects  of  such  outings  were  felt  by  nearly 
all  in  the  same  way,  not  left  to  be  imagined  but  forming  the  subject 
of  rather  coarse  jokes  amongst  the  old  as  well  as  the  young. 

All  in  all,  it  was  a  healthy  life  and  I  think  the  standards  were 
ethically  as  high  as  amongst  people  of  greater  culture.  I  had  some 
difficulty  at  first  in  learning  to  like  the  “cold  smear”  of  leaf  lard,  so 
lavishly  applied,  but  the  distaste  soon  gave  way  and  I  ate  my 
“Schmeltsbroat”  und  “honig”  with  as  much  relish  as  any  little 
German.  The  benefit  of  this  early  association  in  the  German  settle¬ 
ment  remained  with  me  well  into  middle  life.  I  spoke  the  language 
quite  freely,  but  it  was  not  cultivated  German. 

I  remember  delightful  evenings  when  my  sister  occasionally  came 
for  me  on  Saturday  afternoons  on  her  own  pony,  Ceilum.  He  was  a 
magnificent  racket  pacer,  distinguished  from  the  slow  pacer,  or 
ordinary  pacer,  in  that  it  was  the  most  rapid  shuffle  and  carried  you 
along  at  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour.  I  have  only  known  five  or  six 
really  good  horses  of  this  gait.  I  would  climb  up  behind  Sister,  sitting 
on  Ceilum’s  bare  back  behind  her  saddle,  my  arms  clasping  her  waist 
as  Ceilum  hit  his  pace.  Sometimes,  when  we  were  late,  we  would 
leave  the  main  road  and  take  short  cuts  through  the  back  hills.  This 
was  before  fencing  was  known  in  the  section.  To  my  young  years 
the  howling  of  the  coyotes  and  wolves  was  quite  terrifying  and,  I 
think,  to  Sister  also,  though  I  have  never  known  her  to  show  fear 
in  any  form.  Three  or  four  coyotes  sound  like  a  pack  of  wolves,  their 
bark  or  howling  is  terrifying  but  beyond  this  they  are  harmless. 
Occasionally  they  kill  young  lambs  or  even  calves,  when  in  packs, 
but  are  dreadfully  afraid  of  their  two-footed  enemy. 

The  real  danger  of  the  time  came  from  the  occasional,  though 
rather  rare,  raids  from  Indians  bent  on  stealing  stock.  An  old  German 
had  been  waylaid,  killed  and  scalped  in  a  pecan  grove,  which  lay  on 
our  route.  The  place  always  gave  us  a  creepy  feeling  when  passing. 
This  was  at  a  time  when  the  Indians  were  pretty  well  under  control 
and  the  scalping  of  settlers  at  their  hands  was  becoming  very  rare. 

One  of  Mamma  Spindrodt’s  guests  was  a  German  Doctor,  a  mys¬ 
terious  person,  a  good  doctor  and  surgeon,  beloved,  though  I  think 
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feared,  by  the  whole  countryside.  He  was  punctiliously  courteous, 
bowed  from  the  hips  in  German  style,  but  for  all  his  courtesy  a 
martinette  who  had,  I  think  likely,  a  rather  low  estimate  of  the 
mental  level  of  his  patients.  He  was  always  treated  as  a  great 
personage. 

An  incident  comes  to  mind  which  happened  some  twenty  years 
after  the  period  about  which  I  am  writing.  Somewhere  in  the  world 
the  old  Doctor  had  divorced  a  wife.  It  had  been  understood,  Mamma 
Spindrodt  expected  it  and  everyone  thought,  when  the  old  Doctor 
should  be  called,  that  all  his  worldly  belongings  should  go  to 
Mamma  Spindrodt.  After  wandering  pretty  much  over  half  the  globe, 
I  found  myself  back  in  Comfort  and,  of  course,  called  on  old  Mamma 
Spindrodt.  Years  and  hard  work  had  finally  told  upon  her.  She  had 
grown  gray.  Her  face  had  hardened.  Her  eyes  saw  none  too  well.  As 
I  came  into  the  well-remembered  door  of  the  old  farmhouse,  she  was 
coming  from  the  kitchen.  She  stopped  suddenly,  her  hands  on  her 
hips,  and  without  a  word  of  greeting,  when  recognition  crept  into  her 
face,  the  old  lady  shrieked,  “Oh!  Carlchen,  Carlchen!  Erhot  toadge- 
ganan  und  hot  mich  nichts  gelassen,”  which  is  more  or  less  plat 
Deutsch  for,  “Oh!  Charlie,  Charlie,  He  has  gone  dead  and  left  me 
nothing.” 

My  mind  immediately  recalled  old  Papa  Spindrodt  and  I  thought 
what  a  beast  he  must  have  been,  when  just  at  that  moment  he  stepped 
into  the  door  and  similarly,  without  greeting,  exclaimed  “Ja,  fa,  he 
left  it  all  to  his  verdampted  frau.”  It  finally  developed  that  the  old 
Doctor,  who  had  paid  his  board  regularly  for  some  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  had  left  everything  in  his  will  to  his  wife,  who  duly  appeared 
on  the  scene  and  cleaned  up  even  to  the  last  button.  Thus  were  the 
hopes  of  a  lifetime  of  an  old  German  peasant  couple  dashed  on  the 
rocky  shores  of  an  unkind  fate. 

Coffee  and  “kuchen”  were  then  brought  in,  amidst  the  tears  of  the 
old  couple,  which  would  well  every  time  they  thought  of  the  Doctor, 
(but  not  for  the  Doctor).  My  visit  seemed  to  have  brought  unhappy 
memories. 

About  this  time  a  new  generation  of  children  came  trooping  in 
from  the  old  country  schoolhouse,  which  had  been  rebuilt,  graduat¬ 
ing  from  logs  to  red  brick.  Old  Doctor  Herptz  was  lying  on  the 
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hillside,  his  memory  held  up  to  the  younger  generation  as  a  man 
whom  it  was  good  to  have  known  and  for  whom  was  often  dropped 
a  respectful  tear.  The  only  thing  that  seemed  to  have  undergone  no 
change  was  the  warm,  fresh  loaf  of  German  bread,  the  smearing  of 
leaf  lard,  superimposed  by  heavy  molasses  and  eaten  by  a  group  of 
happy  children,  who  were  the  children  of  those  with  whom  I  had 
many  times  munched  similar  delightful  luxuries.  I  again  tried  to  eat 
it,  but  found  that  my  taste  for  “good  things”  had  been  destroyed. 
Only  once  again  do  I  remember  coming  in  contact  with  any  one  of 
these  good  people. 

I  have  told  you  nothing  of  my  Father.  He  was  about  the  fourth 
or  fifth  generation  of  the  family  of  von  Ganahls,  whose  family  seat 
was  near  Zanzenberg  in  the  Austrian  Tyrol,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Feldkirch,  Vorarlberg. 

There  were  two  families,  or  branches,  at  the  time  that  the  Patent 
of  Nobility  was  granted  by  Francis  II  of  Austria  to  my  forebears. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  Francis  appears  in  my  name.  The  whole  story, 
in  German,  will  be  found  at  Green  Gables. 

Some  years  ago,  since  the  Great  War,  your  Mother  and  I  were 
driving  about  Europe.  We  entered  the  Austrian  Tyrol  at  Feldkirch. 
The  Custom  House  Collector,  in  looking  over  our  papers  recognized 
the  name.  It  appeared  he  was  a  distant  relative.  Another  branch  of 
the  family  owned  a  large  cotton  spinner y  in  Feldkirch.  The  head  of 
this  family  was  Carl  Ganahl,  a  rather  pompous  old  fellow,  im¬ 
maculate  in  dress,  punctilious  in  manner,  epitomizing  all  those  things 
that  the  United  States  makes  one  forget.  He  quite  won  Mother’s 
heart,  I  think,  in  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  sense.  The  old  gentleman 
helped  us  to  pick  up  the  “spoor”  of  the  family.  Mother  quickly 
caught  the  scent  and  all  of  you  know  when  this  happens  nothing 
stops  till  the  bear  is  treed.  In  this  case  the  tree  was  found  in  the  little 
town  of  Blutzen,  some  fifteen  miles  from  Feldkirch,  one  of  a  series 
of  beautiful  little  villages  gleaming  like  jewels  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps, 
along  the  route  from  Feldkirch  to  Innsbruck.  At  Blutzen  we  took  a 
rubbing  from  a  stone  that  was  built  into  the  Church  walls.  The 
original  church  had  been  burned  and  this  stone  had  been  salvaged 
and  built  into  the  new  one.  This  rubbing  should  be  somewhere  at 
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Green  Gables.  My  recollection  is  that  this  stone  inscription  com¬ 
memorated  the  Joseph  von  Ganahl,  recipient  of  the  Patent  of 
Nobility. 

All  the  Ganahls  in  the  Tyrol  appear  to  have  been  interested  in 
cotton  spinning.  A  catalogue  will  be  found  in  the  library  at  Green 
Gables,  published  a  few  years  ago  by  old  Carl  Ganahl,  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  factory  in  Feldkirch  (which  we 
have  seen)  and  sent  to  us  by  the  Gilbertian  old  gentleman,  whom 
Mother  liked  so  much. 

The  trail  then  led  to  Innsbruck.  Mother  sounding  from  time  to 
time,  as  it  grew  warm.  Old  Carl,  of  Feldkirch,  had  told  us  of  the 
Ganahls  “Ziewarren  immer  perzonen.”  He,  himself,  was  the  per¬ 
sonification  of  immaculate,  unbreakable  rectitude.  And  as  the  words 
in  German  rolled  from  his  mouth  there  was  evidence  of  conscious 
satisfaction.  I  confess  that  I  was  pleased  to  hear  and  feel  the  old 
gentleman’s  earnestness,  in  relating  a  fact  in  regard  to  my  ancestry, 
which  translates  into,  “They  were  always  personages.” 

My  Father’s  father,  who  also  bore  the  name  of  Joseph,  must  have 
come  to  America  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
first  went  to  England,  apparently  to  buy  cotton  for  the  family  spin¬ 
ning  interests  in  the  Tyrol;  and  then  to  Savannah,  Georgia,  doubtless 
to  be  nearer  the  source  of  supply.  There  he  erected  large  cotton  ware¬ 
houses,  became  the  father  of  four  sons,  after  marrying  the  very 
beautiful  Miss  Charlotte  Conn,  a  copy  of  whose  portrait  is  at  Green 
Gables.  The  boys  came  in  the  order  named;' Henry,  who  married 
Miss  Smetz  of  a  prominent  Savannah  family;  Charles,  my  own 
father,  who  married  Virginia  Jordon  Wright  at  Tallahassee,  Florida; 
Joseph  Ganahl  of  Augusta,  who  married  Miss  Harriette  Adams, 
descendant  of  the  two  Adams  who  were  Presidents  of  our  country  in 
the  early  years  of  its  being;  Frank,  who  went  to  the  West  and 
practiced  law  in  the  mining  camps  in  the  early  days  of  gold  discovery. 
He  became  known  as  the  “Silver-Tongued  Orator”  of  the  Pacific 
coast.  He  “walked  with  kings  nor  lost  the  common  touch.”  He 
married  Miss  McDaniels. 

An  amusing  incident  is  told  of  Frank.  After  winning  a  very 
important  case  with  his  oratorical  powers,  a  case  immediately  came 
up  with  some  poor  devil  for  horse  stealing.  The  latter  was  without 
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an  attorney  to  defend  him.  As  Uncle  Frank  was  leaving  the  court 
room,  the  Judge  called  him  back  and  asked  if  he  would  defend  the 
accused  as  the  case  promised  to  be  a  short  one.  Uncle  Frank  con¬ 
sented,  though  very  weary,  but  requested  that  the  accused  be  allowed 
to  confer  with  him  privately  for  a  few  moments  before  the  case  was 
opened.  The  Judge  agreed  and  recessed  for  twenty  minutes,  indicat¬ 
ing  his  own  office,  where  Uncle  Frank  could  interview  the  prisoner, 
telling  Uncle  Frank  as  he  disappeared  with  the  prisoner  through  the 
doorway,  “Do  the  best  you  can  for  him.” 

Uncle  Frank  immediately  asked  the  prisoner  if  he  had  stolen  the 
horse,  the  prisoner  replied  that  he  had.  My  Uncle  then  told  him, 
“Well,  you  jump  out  of  that  window  and  run  like  the  devil,”  which 
the  prisoner  did.  Uncle  Frank  waited  the  twenty  minutes  of  recess, 
appeared  in  Court  and  was  asked  by  the  Judge,  “Where  is  the 
prisoner  ?”  Uncle  Frank  replied,  “Your  Honor  instructed  me  to  do  the 
best  I  could  for  the  prisoner,  did  you  not?”  Answered  “Yes”  by  the 
Judge,  Uncle  Frank  came  back  with,  “Well,  he  stole  the  horse  and 
the  best  I  could  do  for  him  was  to  tell  him  to  jump  out  of  the  window 
and  run  like  blazes.” 

It  is  reputed  that  with  all  Uncle  Frank’s  brilliance  his  best  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  difficult  case  was  to  hold  his  head  under  the  horse  trough 
pump,  on  the  morning  of  the  case,  after  the  “night  before.”  He  was 
both  a  brilliant  lawyer  and  a  brilliant  orator.  Money  was  only  a 
necessary  evil  to  him.  He  died  poor  in  this  world’s  goods  but  rich  in 
the  memory  of  many  of  the  old  timers  of  the  early  west.  He  probably 
went  west  in  the  early  fifties. 

My  Uncle  Henry  also  went  west  in  the  very  early  days,  he  was  a 
“Forty-niner”  and  at  one  time  owned  a  large  part  of  the  land  which 
subsequently  became  (Father  says)  “part  of  Los  Angeles.”  (My 
recollection  of  what  darling  Grandma  told  me  was  “that  it  was  a 
large  part  of  what  afterwards  became  the  Center  of  San  Francisco.) 

If  this  is  to  be  a  story  of  my  life,  I  must  get  back  to  my  progress 
from  Old  Donck  to  ponies.  A  number  of  these  are  high  spots  in  my 
memory.  Gotch  was  one  of  them,  both  his  ears  were  crimped.  He  was 
a  mean  little  devil  who  soon  found  that  he  was  the  master,  but  he 
never  bucked,  just  had  a  great  trick  of  swinging  around  and  running 
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back  to  the  lot,  stopping  suddenly,  leaving  me  to  go  sailing,  grace¬ 
fully  or  otherwise,  over  his  head.  But  with  time  I  got  the  mastership. 
Graduated  from  Gotch  to  the  very  peach  of  a  pony  called  Brownie, 
lively  as  a  cricket,  responsive  to  affection  and  sugar,  extremely  nervous 
but  would  go,  I  believe,  until  life  itself  would  leave  him,  were  it  put 
up  to  him.  I  remember  many  happy  days  with  this  pony.  I  think 
I  could  not  have  been  more  than  ten  or  eleven  years  of  age. 

One  fall  I  was  permitted  to  go  with  the  horse  “round-up”  in 
close-by  areas,  specifically  over  on  Cypress  Creek,  and  what  was 
known  as  the  “Divide,”  where  many  of  our  stock  strayed  in  the 
summer  months.  I  was  frequently  sent  home,  a  distance  of  ten  or 
fifteen  miles,  from  the  base  camp,  to  bring  back  necessary  supplies, 
which  were  lashed  on  the  back  of  my  saddle.  This  added  fifty  to 
seventy-five  pounds  to  my  own  light  weight,  which  Brownie  had  to 
carry.  Little  effort,  on  such  trips,  was  made  to  follow  known  roads 
or  trails.  Cross  country,  selecting  streams  or  canyons  leading  down 
from  the  Divide  in  the  general  direction  of  the  old  home  ranch,  was 
the  usual  routine,  changed  frequently  as  the  base  camp  changed  its 
location. 

Usually  such  trips  were  made  in  two  days,  the  night  being  spent 
at  home  with  an  early  start  the  following  morning,  with  Brownie 
well  loaded  and  I  on  his  back  for  the  round-up  camp.  The  country 
was  usually  lush  with  grass,  hollyhocks  and  other  wild  flowers.  I 
seem  to  recall  as  many  in  early  fall  as  in  the  spring.  Partridges,  bob- 
whites  (quail)  were  plentiful  and  frequently  would  flush  from  the 
grass,  never  failing  to  frighten  Brownie,  though  it  occurred  fre¬ 
quently. 

Wild  turkeys  were  often  encountered,  sometimes  they  could  be 
seen  half  a  mile  or  so  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  canyon,  in  single 
file,  as  many  as  fifty  or  sixty  of  them,  working  their  way  down  the 
side,  just  about  dusk,  preparatory  to  flying  into  the  roosting  trees  that 
grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  canyons.  They  usually  occupied  the  same 
trees,  changing  occasionally,  perhaps  for  half  a  mile  or  so,  to  different 
roosts. 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  the  young  turkeys,  almost  full  grown,  would 
be  heavy  with  fat  from  the  acorns  on  which  they  thrived.  On  a  moon¬ 
light  night  it  was  no  trick  at  all  to  walk  quietly  along  under  the  roost 
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and  shoot  as  many  as  one  wanted  from  the  roost.  Not  a  very  sports¬ 
man-like  thing  to  do,  but  this  never  entered  the  picture.  They  were 
exceedingly  good  food.  They  were  not  easy  to  approach  in  the  day¬ 
light,  had  wonderful  eyesight  and  hearing,  were  most  artful  dodgers 
when  suspecting  trouble. 

A  more  sportsman-like  way  to  get  them  was  to  go  very  early  and 
wait  for  them  to  fly  off  the  roost.  Always  after  flying  off  the  roost 
they  would  be  a  bit  scattered.  A  turkey  call  made  from  the  bones  of 
a  turkey  wing,  if  properly  used,  would  bring  them  to  the  gun  as 
they  answered  the  call,  trying  to  reassemble  after  flying  from  the 
roost.  After  a  shot  or  two  it  was  all  over,  but  after  an  hour’s  wait, 
the  call  of  an  old  gobbler,  suitably  answered,  would  again  bring  some 
of  them  within  range,  and  one  could,  perhaps,  get  three  or  four 
turkeys  in  a  morning’s  hunt. 

I  am  told  that  now,  in  the  large  ranches,  where  they  are  preserved, 
one  can  drive  up  to  them  and  pick  them  off  with  a  twenty-two! 
They  were  much  wilder  than  this  in  my  time,  although  more  numer¬ 
ous.  Notwithstanding  this  I  have  many  times  seen  old  gobblers 
come  home  with  the  tame  turkeys,  though  usually  they  would  run 
with  the  tame  turkeys  during  the  day  and  leave  them  at  night.  In  fact 
a  brood  of  tame  turkeys  would,  in  a  few  years,  show  the  effect  of 
cross  breeding  with  wild  ones.  A  wild  turkey  can  usually  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  tame  turkey,  although  their  feather  coloring  is  much 
the  same,  from  the  fact  that  a  wild  turkey  has  a  blue  head,  while 
the  tame  turkey  is  reddish. 

I  am  reminded  of  several  occasions  where  a  tame  doe  has  been 
followed  to  the  home  ranch  by  young  bucks.  I  never  knew  of  old 
bucks  thus  enticed.  They  were  probably  too  wise  to  be  thus  vamped. 
The  young  ones  usually  found  their  fate  in  being  hung  from  a  tree, 
in  the  winter  time,  above  the  reach  of  the  hounds,  whence,  piecemeal, 
he  found  his  way  into  venison  steak  and  stews,  always  best  when  the 
meat  had  begun  to  turn  a  slightly  bluish  color.  It  was  only  possible 
thus  to  treat  them  in  the  cold  winter  months. 

On  one  occasion  I  had  been  sent  in  from  a  round-up  camp  and 
was  compelled  to  return  the  same  day.  Brownie  and  I  missed  our 
way  on  the  return  and  we  had  to  spend  the  night  on  the  top  of  the 
Divide  without  water.  There  was  plenty  of  grass  for  Brownie,  whom 
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I  staked  in  a  luscious  spot,  taking  the  precaution  also  to  hobble  him, 
in  case  he  should  from  a  sudden  fright  break  the  stake  rope.  In  such 
an  event  he  would  be  sure  to  go  back  to  the  home  ranch  without 
waiting  for  me,  forgetting  our  very  close  friendship,  for  the  moment 
anyway.  I  always  carried  salt  and  pepper  in  my  saddle  bags  and 
usually  coffee  in  a  small  tin  pot.  On  this  occasion  I  had  these  with 
me  but  no  water.  I  had,  however,  two  heavy  sides  of  bacon,  for  this 
constituted  my  burden,  or  rather  Brownie’s. 

It  was  a  beautiful  night,  the  stars  were  out  but  no  moon.  I  built 
a  fire,  gorged  on  toasted  bacon,  put  out  my  saddle  blankets  and  with 
my  saddle  for  a  pillow,  fell  into  the  sleep  of  the  just  under  my  own 
blankets  and  slicker.  Sometime  after  midnight  some  inquisitive 
coyotes  smelled  the  bacon  and  tried  to  raid  it  from  where  I  had  left 
it  in  the  sack.  Fortunately  I  awakened  to  save  the  bacon,  but  the  rest 
of  the  night  was  made  hideous  by  their  howls.  I  had,  however,  taken 
the  bacon  into  bed  with  me  for  safety.  There  were,  I  suppose,  two  or 
three  coyotes,  but  they  sounded  like  a  pack  of  a  hundred  hungry 
wolves.  I  do  not  believe  man  or  beast  ever  reaches  the  point  of  en¬ 
joying  the  howling  of  these  pesky  little  animals.  I  know  neither 
Brownie  nor  I  did.  I  moved  him  up  to  the  tree  under  which  I  was 
sleeping,  rather  I  think  for  mutual  companionship.  He  was  nervous 
all  the  rest  of  the  night. 

We  were  away  by  sun-up,  after  another  meal  of  toasted  bacon 
for  me.  A  cup  of  hot  coffee  would  have  been  most  welcome.  Sugar 
we  never  used,  except  in  the  main  camp  or  on  the  home  ranch,  of 
course,  where  in  times  of  scarcity  black  strap  molasses,  or  sorghum 
molasses  was  substituted  for  sugar,  under  the  name  of  “long  sweeten¬ 
ing,”  so  called,  I  presume,  because  it  dripped  in  a  long  trickle  out  of 
the  pitcher.  About  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  Brownie  and  I 
worked  our  way  down  the  mountain  side  from  the  Divide  where  at 
the  bottom  of  the  canyon  we  found  a  trickling  stream  and  a  flat, 
shallow  looking  pool,  apparently  two  or  three  inches  deep.  Both 
Brownie  and  I  were  very  thirsty. 

It  was  my  intention  to  put  Brownie  into  the  shallow  pool  and  to 
dismount  on  the  ledge  of  rock  just  above  it  and  to  drink  myself 
while  Brownie  was  drinking  below  me.  But,  instead  of  the  pool 
being  shallow,  as  it  looked,  it  was  eight  or  ten  feet  deep  and  Brownie 
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and  I  went  almost  out  of  sight  from  the  sheer  drop  into  this  deep 
pool.  He  swam  bravely  across  but  that  side,  too,  was  sheer  and  the 
only  way  out  was  down  stream  where  the  pool  shoaled  slowly  to 
practically  dry  land.  What  had  fooled  both  Brownie  and  me  was 
the  trickle  of  water  in  the  creek.  It  was  very  low  and  a  lot  of  leaves 
had  fallen  into  the  pool,  which  deceived  us  into  thinking  it  shallow. 
Anyway,  we  both  had  a  good  drink.  I  unsaddled  and  put  Brownie 
for  an  hour  on  the  luscious  grass  of  the  creek  bottom,  while  I  made 
coffee,  which  fortunately  was  in  a  water  tight  can,  and  toasted  some 
more  bacon.  My  clothes  dried  quickly  in  front  of  a  fire  made  from 
driftwood  and  in  the  hot  morning  sun. 

Speaking  of  sugar  reminds  me  of  a  rather  unappetising  and  un¬ 
usual  incident.  My  Mother’s  Uncle  was  W.  W.  Pugh,  at  one  time,  I 
believe,  Governor  of  Louisiana,  or  at  any  rate  some  prominent  official 
of  the  State.  He  was  a  sugar  planter  at  Bayou  La  Fourche.  It  was 
from  that  section  that  many  of  my  Mother’s  slaves  were  taken  to 
Texas.  Particularly  I  recall  old  Uncle  Theodore  and  Aunt  Mahaly, 
of  whom  I  shall  have  more  to  tell  you. 

It  was  Uncle  William  Pugh’s  custom,  every  year,  to  send  to  my 
Mother  a  barrel  of  brown  sugar  and  a  barrel  of  Louisiana  sugar 
house  syrup.  These  lasted  the  whole  ranch  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.  Once,  many  months  before  the  syrup  should  have  been  ex¬ 
hausted,  the  spigot  refused  to  run.  Investigation  was  made,  the  spigot 
removed  and  plugged  in  the  end  was  the  first  joint  of  a  negro’s 
thumb!  Of  course  to  weaker  stomachs  this  is  a  nauseating  fact.  Care¬ 
ful  examination  showed  that  the  thumb  was  thoroughly  sugar  cured 
with  sugar  crystals  formed  all  around  it,  much  as  rock  candy  forms 
on  a  string.  I  did  not  hear  that  the  balance  of  the  barrel  of  syrup  was 
thrown  away.  And  I  imagine  that  the  discovery  of  the  sugar-cured 
thumb  was  merely  a  passing  and  temporary  check  to  consumption 
of  the  rest  of  the  syrup. 

The  years  ran  rapidly  along.  I  think  it  was  prior  to  the  incidents 
I  have  just  related  that  my  Father  felt  that  my  education  was  being 
badly  neglected.  I  remember  its  beginning.  A  dozen  thin  little 
primers :  one  on  astronomy,  one  on  physics,  one  on  chemistry  and  the 
like  but  none  on  the  alphabet  or  how  to  spell  c-a-t,  which  of  course 
I  very  much  needed  to  know,  in  English.  I  had  had  some  little  edu- 
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cation  in  German,  and  possibly  a  season  or  two  at  a  little  private 
school,  conducted  by  a  Mrs.  Gentry,  of  which  more  anon. 

My  Father  was  a  scientist,  was  educated  at  Heidelberg  and  at  the 
Sorbonne.  The  beginning  of  learning  for  boys  was  something  that 
scarcely  entered  his  horizon  of  thought.  Just  at  that  time  the  electric 
motor  was  being  much  spoken  of  as  a  wonderful  toy.  I  remember 
my  Father  saying  that  some  day  it  would  be  used  for  pulling  street 
cars  instead  of  horses  or  mules,  a  revolutionary  idea  then,  which  he 
foresaw!  His  effort  to  teach  me  astronomy,  physics,  and  chemistry 
before  I  had  even  the  rudiments  of  an  education  were  strained  in¬ 
deed.  But  stranger  still,  I  got  enough  to  be  always  passionately  fond 
of  any  new  invention  or  development  and  it  was  finally  to  this  greed 
for  trying  new  things  that  fortune  came  to  me  in  bountiful  measure. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  or  forecast  what  bit  of  learning  will  start  the 
fires  in  a  child’s  mind  that  may  thaw  out  ignorance  and  lead  to  things 
worth  while.  It  may  come  in,  or  out,  of  school,  at  any  time  or  place. 
The  real  education  for  a  child  is  to  be  taught  to  observe  phenomena 
and  to  connect  such  observations  to  useful  purposes. 

Mrs.  Gentry  was  a  good  woman,  I  believe  a  lady,  who  opened  a 
private  school  just  across  the  river  from  our  old  home  ranch.  Her 
work  was  “cut  out”  from  the  start,  and  I  think  there  never  was  a  more 
heterogeneous,  wilder  lot  of  uncontrollable  youngsters,  ranging  in 
age  from  boys  of  a  very  few  years,  to  awkward,  gawky,  pimply  chaps, 
entering  that  impossible  age  just  before  they  are  men.  Of  these,  one 
such  character  comes  to  my  mind,  about  whom  several  very  dis¬ 
creditable  incidents  may  be  told.  It  has  since  been  learned  how  im¬ 
possible  it  is  to  conduct  a  school  unless  there  is  a  proper  grouping  of 
ages.  The  person  I  refer  to  was  a  blackguard.  He  could  not  well  have 
been  anything  else  without  much  mutation  of  character  implanted  in 
him.  If  he  never  got  any  worse  as  age  advanced,  he  certainly  never 
improved.  There  was  also  in  the  school  a  young  girl,  slightly  younger 
than  the  boy  mentioned.  He  was  sitting  at  a  desk  on  one  side  of  the 
schoolhouse  and  this  little  girl  was  sitting  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
house,  or  room.  I  observed  that  this  boy,  slouched  down  in  his  chair, 
had  exposed  his  privates  and  was  shaking  them  while  looking  at  this 
girl,  who  evidently  had  seen  him  also,  and  was  blushing  deeply  with 
her  eyes  glued  to  her  book.  I  got  a  ruler  and  hit  him  over  the  face 
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with  it.  There  was  at  once  quite  a  hubbub  and  the  upshot  was  that 
I  got  a  fearful  thrashing  from  Mrs.  Gentry  for  hitting  this  boy  over 
the  head.  I  do  not  now  recall  that  the  matter  ever  was  cleared  up.  It 
was  not  anything  I  could  tell  about,  but  of  course  there  was  always 
bitter  enmity  between  myself  and  this  boy.  However,  time  developed 
the  fact  that  I  had  played  Sir  Galahad  to  no  great  purpose. 

Some  time  subsequent  to  this,  there  had  been  brought  to  the 
ranch  a  little  boy,  an  orphan,  by  the  name  of  Eddy  Johnson,  whom 
I  am  afraid  I  bullied  unmercifully  at  times.  Nevertheless,  we  were 
playmates  and  friends,  to  a  point.  The  girl  for  whom  I  had  gotten 
into  trouble  at  Mrs.  Gentry’s  was  the  daughter  of  a  Doctor.  I  think 
not  a  real  doctor  but  one  of  the  quacks  of  the  time.  Her  home  was 
up  the  river  from  us  and  on  the  opposite  side.  There  was  a  long 
deep  stretch  of  river,  between  us,  lined  here  and  there  by  cypress 
trees  and  in  this  pool  Eddy  and  I  frequently  went  bathing.  Much  to 
everyone’s  surprise  on  one  occasion  the  old  doctor  made  complaints 
to  the  Constable  and  had  Eddy  and  me  arrested  for  indecent  ex¬ 
posure  of  person! 

I  am  sure  that  the  old  doctor  had  not  the  slightest  knowledge 
of  what  had  occurred  at  school,  but  it  so  happened  that  I  was  being 
hoist  for  the  same  offense  for  which  I  had  knocked  the  boy  in  the 
face  with  the  ruler.  The  case  came  to  trial  and  it  seemed  that  Eddy 
and  I  had  bathed  without  bathing  suits  in  the  pool  some  distance 
above  the  old  quack’s  house.  After  he  had  testified  to  the  heinous 
conduct  of  “them  two  little  rapscallions”  he  was  asked  how  far  we 
were  bathing  from  his  house.  He  replied  he  “guessed  it  was  about  a 
half  mile.”  He  was  then  asked  if  he  thought  it  was  possible  for  his 
daughters  to  be  offended  at  such  a  distance  ?  He  immediately  replied, 
“no,  but  they  had  a  spy  glass”!  Of  course  that  ended  the  case  amidst 
an  uproar  from  everyone  in  the  little  court  room.  Nevertheless,  I 
sometimes  thought  that  if  the  spy-glass  story  was  true  I  had  been 
premature  in  playing  the  part  of  protector  at  Mrs.  Gentry’s  school, 
which  brought  me  a  good  thrashing  and  to  my  young  mind  might 
reasonably  be  connected  with  the  spy-glass  incident. 

Some  time  before  this  a  woman,  rather  well  to  do,  who  owned 
a  store  in  Center  Point,  had  been  at  death’s  door  and  had  sent  for 
my  Father,  who  was  not  practicing.  Father  saved  her  life  but  never 
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sent  her  a  bill.  Some  time  afterward  she  sent  him  a  hundred  dollars, 
which  Father  accepted.  Hearing  of  this  the  spy-glass  doctor,  across 
the  river,  had  Father  prosecuted  for  practicing  without  a  license. 
This  case  also  was  won  by  my  Father.  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
of  these  nasty  incidents  had  their  origin  in  the  old  carpet-bag  days 
and  the  animosity  engendered  at  that  time,  almost  immediately  after 
the  Civil  War. 

One  of  the  classic  stories  of  the  time  is  how  an  officer  in  Yankee 
uniform  quite  successfully  commanded  his  troops  and  steered  them 
in  the  direction  they  should  go.  When  coming  to  a  turn,  instead  of 
“Column  right”  or  “Column  left”  to  the  Company,  it  was  “Git 
around  the  corner,  boys,  Git.” 

My  early  days  are  not  without  happy  recollections  of  warm  friends 
among  the  country  people  neighbors  of  my  family.  Many  of  them,  I 
believe,  extended  into  this  generation.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  were  kind,  genuine,  good  people,  even  if  lacking  in  some  of 
the  qualifications  that  their  children  and  grandchildren  have  now 
acquired.  Many  were  Methodists  and  Baptists.  I  have  never  been  quite 
sure  that  they  were  very  religious,  in  fact,  or  if  the  practice  of  religious 
ceremonies  was  a  substitute  for  social  intercourse.  I  fear  that  this  is 
an  unsettled  question,  even  today,  among  many  denominations  of 
more  pretentions. 

Expression  was  given  to  this  religious  tendency,  if  such  it  was,  in 
camp  meetings,  occurring  usually  once  a  year,  at  which  the  settlers 
gathered  for  some  ten  or  twelve  days.  It  is  my  belief  now  that  these 
meetings  served  the  general  purpose  of  bringing  the  people  together 
for  social  intercourse,  for  their  children  to  meet,  fall  in  love,  marry 
and  baptise  and  have  their  thoughts  directed  to  a  higher  life  generally. 

Raids  from  Indians  were  still  guarded  against  at  these  Camp  meet¬ 
ings.  Usually  a  site  was  selected  at  the  junction  of  two  streams,  the 
wagons  closed  the  triangle,  stretched  from  one  stream  to  the  other. 
The  meeting  arbor  was  in  the  center.  The  platform  for  the  preachers 
was  at  one  side  of  the  arbor,  with  benches  facing  them.  Three  or 
four  benches  immediately  below  the  preacher’s  platform  were  re¬ 
served  as  “Mourners’  ”  benches.  A  main  aisle  led  from  the  back  of 
the  arbor  down  the  center  to  the  mourners’  benches  and  to  the 
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preacher’s  platform.  This  was  the  sawdust  trail.  The  whole  arbor  was 
brush  covered,  forming  a  comfortable  shade,  and  covered  an  area  of 
perhaps  one  hundred  by  one  hundred  feet  square. 

The  first  few  days  were  usually  given  over  to  preparations  and 
everyone  getting  settled  into  place.  Then  the  preaching  and  singing 
began,  lasting  sometimes  all  day,  sometimes  well  into  the  night  and 
at  times  all  night,  depending  on  the  degree  of  religious  fervor  at¬ 
tained  by  the  congregation  and  more  especially  by  the  Mourners,  the 
latter  at  times  reaching  frenzies  of  religious  exaltation.  There  were 
comings  and  goings  all  the  time,  as  members  of  the  congregation 
would  retire  to  their  wagons  or  tents  for  rest  and  food,  but  usually 
the  night  meetings  were  the  culminating  period  of  religious 
fervor. 

Not  all  who  attended  did  so  to  save  their  souls.  Some  came  to  meet 
their  sweethearts,  some  to  find  sweethearts,  some  to  plight  their 
troths,  some  merely  to  see  and  criticize  and  many,  be  it  said  to  their 
credit,  determined  to  build  for  themselves  a  higher  life.  Incidents  that 
are  not  without  their  amusing  side  come  to  mind  as  I  recall  these 
meetings,  many  of  which  I  attended  and  thrilled,  at  least  temporarily, 
to  the  singing  and  preaching  and  shouting  of  those  who,  as  it  was 
said,  had  gotten  religion.  In  fact,  I  have  been  to  the  Mourners  bench 
myself,  but  lost  enthusiasm  rather  than  gained  it,  in  the  process.  Not 
everyone  who  went  to  the  Mourners  bench  was  successful  in  getting 
religion.  But  I  dare  say  that  there  were  few  who  listened  to  the 
exhortations  of  the  preachers  and  the  whole-souled  singing  of  the  con¬ 
gregation  who  were  not  deeply  affected  by  it. 

Not  every  meeting  was  a  success.  In  some,  the  shoutings  and 
conversions  would  go  on  rapidly  and  intently  until  the  end,  there 
being  a  general  rally  just  before  the  end  of  the  meeting  to  bring  every 
possible  soul  into  the  fold.  Much  depended  on  the  preaching;  more 
still  on  the  singing,  and  still  more,  I  believe,  on  the  shouting  of  those 
who  were  converted.  Of  one  thing  I  am  quite  sure,  these  religious 
meetings,  as  a  whole,  were  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  community, 
if  the  sparse  settlement  of  the  time  could  be  so  called.  Those  who 
were  genuinely  religious  composed  the  better  type  of  settlers.  Though 
a  pagan,  myself,  I  have  found  this  strangely  true,  generally,  in  my 
worldly  contacts.  I  think  it  is  due  to  the  self  discipline  that  one 
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imposes  on  one’s  self  in  religious  observance.  I  must  relate  some  of 
the  anecdotes  that  I  recall. 

There  had  been  a  great  gathering  from  many  miles  around;  a 
fine  camp  had  been  arranged.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  Turtle  Creek 
and  the  Guadalupe  River.  Fat  oxen  and  sheep  and  pigs  had  been 
gathered  for  the  occasion.  A  large  platform  had  been  erected,  some 
two  feet  above  the  ground,  on  which  the  preachers  were  to  sit  and 
from  which  they  preached.  This  story  has  to  do  with  this  platform. 
Cheap,  rejected,  pithy,  cypress  lumber  had  been  used  for  the  flooring 
of  the  platform.  It  was  none  too  secure.  Everything  was  heralded 
for  a  great  religious  revival.  The  preachers  preached  and  the  con¬ 
gregation  sang,  religious  words  and  hymns  rolled  over  the  landscape 
but  for  some  strange  reason  the  revival  just  would  not  revive.  Only 
a  straggling  few  had  gotten  to  the  Mourners’  bench  and  these,  day 
after  day,  stayed  there,  abandoned  it,  or  just  could  not  get  any 
further. 

Negroes  were  not  usually  allowed  at  the  white  people’s  Camp 
Meetings,  though  a  few  were  allowed  standing  or  squatting  around 
the  back  of  the  arbor.  In  fact,  they  had  to  have  some  negroes  about 
for  there  was  much  preparation  and  work  to  be  done  to  prepare  the 
pits  on  which  whole  beeves,  sheep  and  pigs  were  roasted  for  the 
wind  up  and  feast  which  always  followed  the  revival.  The  negroes 
were  adept  at  these  barbecues  and  a  number  were  always  on  hand 
to  do  the  hard  work,  which  always  fell  to  the  sons  of  Ham. 

The  failure  of  the  meeting,  after  several  days  of  preaching,  had 
gotten  the  preachers  into  a  jittery  state.  They  were  failing  absolutely 
to  bring  the  spirit  to  their  brethren.  If  they  could  only  get  some  one 
to  shout,  but  none  were  so  moved. 

There  was  an  old  Negress  who  lived  about  fifteen  miles  away, 
an  ex-slave  of  my  Father’s,  Lucy  Hamilton,  blacker  than  the  ace  of 
spades,  she  actually  shone  with  blackness.  She  chewed  snuff,  could 
knock  a  fly  off  the  rumps  of  the  leading  yoke  of  oxen  with  a  bull  whip 
in  any  ten-yoke  team.  But  a  word  from  her  to  an  ox  was  usually 
enough.  Her  voice  carried  equally  a  curse  or  a  caress.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  its  meaning  by  man  or  beast  and  usually  action  followed, 
either  by  man  or  beast.  Old  Lucy  was  terribly  religious.  She  would 
fall  into  a  religious  frenzy  at  the  slightest  invitation  and  when  she  did 
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there  was  no  doubt  of  it.  Such  a  frenzy  had  the  peculiar  quality  of 
reaching  out  for  others  to  come  in  too. 

It  occurred  to  some  one  in  desperation  that  if  they  could  only 
get  old  Lucy  Hamilton  to  enter  the  Kingdom  all  the  rest  would 
follow.  Her  being  a  Negress  was  forgotten.  She  was  sent  for.  I  can 
see  her  now.  as  she  came  into  the  meeting,  six  feet  four  inches  of  a 
black-coiled  spring;  energy  in  every  muscle,  energy  in  her  eye  flashes; 
the  quintessence  of  something  that  you  knew  was  going  to  happen. 
A  poke  bonnet  on  her  head,  no  bandanna  for  her.  Her  skirts  stiffly 
starched,  flaring  out  just  above  the  ground,  over  bare  feet.  As  she 
came  into  the  light  of  the  lanterns,  hung  on  all  sides  from  posts  of 
the  arbor,  everyone  turned  to  observe  her.  Lucy  saw  only  the  “saw¬ 
dust  trail”  and  the  preachers  on  the  platform  straight  ahead  of  her. 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Lucy  to  go  to  the  Mourners  bench.  Her 
religion  was  too  near  the  surface,  too  palpitant,  to  require  coaxing. 
She  started  down  the  trail,  her  elbows  rising  and  falling,  as  though 
in  preparation  for  a  flight  to  her  God.  Her  first  words  from  half- 
parted  lips,  in  a  low  voice,  everyone  heard,  “I’se  acoming!”  and  at 
each  step  or  two  her  elbows  would  rise  and  fall  with  the  rhythm  of 
“I’s  acoming”  increasing  in  volume,  her  elbows  ever  keeping  close 
in  sway  to  the  volume  of  her  voice  until  finally  she  reached  the 
platform,  her  voice  in  crescendo,  her  elbows  taking  a  full  arc  from 
head  to  hips.  As  she  stepped  onto  the  platform  and  swung  around, 
she  shouted,  “I’se  come  to  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  I’se  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord!”  Then  the  sway  of  the  elbows  being  inadequate 
to  the  increasing  excitement,  she  began  to  hop,  each  hop  a  bit  higher 
than  the  last,  as  she  shouted  with  intensified  volume,  “I’se  in  the 
House  of  the  Lord.” 

By  this  time  her  feet  were  rising  at  least  two  feet  from  the  floor, 
her  arms  thrashing  like  the  wings  of  an  eagle,  until  finally,  with  a 
tremendous  hop  and  the  declaration  that  she  was  in  the  “arms  of  the 
Lord”  she  broke  through  the  pithy  boards  of  the  platform!  Feeling 
herself  going  a  fearful  shriek  of  despair  escaped  her,  but  when  she 
fetched  up  on  solid  ground  and  realized  she  was  going  no  further,  a 
shout  in  crescendo  left  her  bosom,  as  she  looked  up  into  the  Heavens 
and  cried,  “Glory  be  to  God !  Hell’s  full  and  there  ain’t  no  room  for 
Lucy!” 
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Believe  it  or  not,  the  humor  of  the  situation  did  not  strike  the  con¬ 
gregation.  Lucy  was  given  an  honorable  place  on  the  platform  and 
the  mourners  began  to  gather  at  the  bench  and  before  the  night 
was  over  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  was  receiving  its  full  quota  of 
converted  souls. 

It  is  hard  to  connect  Lucy  Hamilton,  a  bull  whip,  and  a  voice 
trained  to  command  oxen  as  well  as  to  caress  them,  to  an  entrance  into 
a  religious  life,  but  I  saw  it  and  believe! 
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MEXICAN  YEARS 


NOTES  ABOUT  HACIENDA  GANAHL, 

SAN  LUIS  POTOSI,  MEXICO 

The  weary  oxen,  horns  strapped  to  beams  with  rawhide 
thongs — the  beams  fitting  back  of  the  horns,  the  thongs 
across  the  front  and  then  criss-crossed  from  one  horn  to  the 
other,  taking  in  the  yoke  and  back  again,  and  then  again,  until  the 
two  beasts  were  lashed  almost  immovably  to  each  end  of  the  fitted 
beam  or  yoke. 

The  tongue  or  pole  of  a  lumbering  two-wheeled  cart,  with  wheels 
six  or  seven  feet  high, — the  pole  lashed  to  the  center  of  the  yoke, 
held  the  oxen  to  their  labors.  A  leading  span,  similarly  yoked,  but 
now  a  chain  leading  from  the  center  of  their  yoke  to  the  center  of 
the  yoke  of  the  pair  lashed  to  the  cart  pole,  gave  four  beasts  to  pull 
the  lumbering  cart,  loaded  eight  feet  high  with  sugar  canes. 

Thus  carted  to  the  crushing  mill,  where  juice  was  extracted  from 
daylight  throughout  the  sweltering  day  to  mid-afternoon,  these 
beasts,  goaded  with  sharpened  nails  inserted  into  the  points  of 
bamboo  poles,  dragged  and  tore  these  carts  across  the  stubble  rows 
from  the  cane  fields  to  the  mill. 

At  times,  when  the  carts  were  overloaded  at  the  back  end,  striking 
depressions,  I  have  seen  the  span  of  oxen  lashed  to  the  tongue  lifted 
bodily  from  the  earth,  hanging  by  the  horns  from  their  yoke,  tilted 
into  the  air  at  a  45  degree  angle  by  the  excessive  load.  This  gruelling 
work  left  the  beasts  practically  a  wreck  from  exhaustion,  when  in  the 
early  afternoon  they  were  released  from  the  yokes  and  slowly 
staggered  to  a  pool  of  water  immediately  below  the  mill.  This  water 
contained  the  washings  from  the  mill  floors,  molasses  drippings, 
waste  sugar,  and  what  not,  from  the  sugar  refinery.  The  oxen  would 
make  their  way  into  this  pool,  exhausted  and  dull,  and  remain 
waist-deep,  slowly  filling  their  bodies  with  the  sweetened  water  from 
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the  mill  drainage.  They  would  remain  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes, 
sometimes  longer.  Slowly  their  bodies  swelled  as  the  cool,  sweetened 
liquid  was  sucked  into  their  bellies.  Then,  with  quenched  thirst,  they 
slowly  climbed  the  dusty  track  up  the  hill  to  find  shade  beneath 
various  friendly  trees,  where  many  of  them  lay  and  were  fed  sugar 
cane  tops,  one  at  a  time,  by  the  young  boys  who  were  their  caretakers. 

I  had  watched  this  scene  many  times  with  sympathy  for  these 
beasts  of  burden,  doing  so  much  for  their  masters  for  just  a  few 
bundles  of  the  cane  tips  from  the  top  of  the  ripened  cane  stalks.  It 
was  the  sugar  in  these  that  gave  them  their  energy  and  kept  them  fit. 

One  afternoon  I  witnessed  a  most  remarkable  change  in  this  scene. 
The  oxen  had  dragged  themselves  down  to  the  water,  as  usual,  but 
when  in  the  water,  and  drinking,  sucked  up  the  water  with  unusual 
impatience — apparently  swelling  their  bodies  even  more  than  usual. 
Then  began  the  return  journey  up  the  bank.  There  then  appeared 
some  quarrelsome  oxen  and  these  began  hooking  and  goring  the 
others.  Three  or  four  fights  were  in  progress  not  only  between  two 
beasts,  but  sometimes  three  or  four.  Then  some  of  them  would  return 
for  more  of  the  cool  sweetened  water,  until  finally  they  became 
surfeited.  Then  they  would  bolt  up  the  hill,  their  tails  in  the  air, 
gamboling — these  tired  oxen — as  lambs  gambol  of  an  afternoon.  The 
action  was  so  unusual,  so  utterly  different  from  the  daily  routine,  that 
I  was  greatly  puzzled  and  not  until  I  had  observed  the  same  per¬ 
formance  the  following  day,  was  the  answer  clear. 

We  had  been,  for  two  days,  at  our  wits  end  to  discover  the  reason 
for  a  sudden  drop  in  the  percentage  of  alcohol  found  in  the  dis¬ 
tillery,  which  worked  up  the  molasses  into  alcohol.  Fermentation  had 
been  checked,  vats  had  been  checked,  stills  had  been  checked,  and  at 
last  a  pipeline  leading  from  the  receiving  vat  to  the  storage  vats  was 
found  perforated.  A  stream  of  high  proof  alcohol  had  been  leaking 
into  the  drain  and  thence  to  the  watering  pond,  where  the  oxen 
drank.  The  beasts  of  burden  had  had  a  break!  For  two  days  they  had 
enjoyed  a  cocktail  just  as  much  as  we  all  do  at  a  fashionable  cocktail 
party — even  to  the  caviar,  which  they  had  with  their  cane  tops. 

It  is,  I  believe,  a  truth  that  every  nation  in  the  world  makes  and 
indulges,  at  least  to  some  extent,  in  some  form  of  intoxicating  drink— 
and  I  have  never  seen  an  animal  which  did  not  learn  to  like  it.  It  is 
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conclusive,  I  think,  that  where  an  effect  is  so  universally  liked  by 
animal  life,  even  to  the  birds  and  fishes — for  fish  too  can  get  drunk — 
there  must  be  some  beneficial  effect  in  alcohol.  I  am  not  aware 
whether  the  craving  for  alcohol — or  if  not  the  craving,  its  great 
enjoyment — has  been  investigated  from  a  standpoint  of  its  uni¬ 
versal  popularity.  History  knows  not  of  a  time,  I  think,  when  this 
was  not  true.  Alcohol  is  not  only  a  stimulant,  but  a  food,  or  at  least 
a  catalyst  craved  for  by  some  gland,  possibly,  in  all  life. 

A  line  of  experiments  for  testing  this  suggestion  might  well  bring 
new  light  in  medical  research.  By  all  means,  give  beasts  of  burden 
their  cocktails — either  the  two  or  four-footed  kind.  Frogs  might 
croak  a  sweeter  croak,  birds  sing  a  sweeter  lay!  Who  knows?  While 
some  become  murderous  under  its  influence,  thousands  climb  to 
greater  heights.  While  much  is  destructive,  a  little  is  constructive. 
What  would  really  happen  with  the  human  race  starved  for  alcohol  ? 
My  better  half  says,  “Fewer  wars.”  I  doubt  it.  Today  war  connotes  in¬ 
conceivable  horrors,  but  how  much  of  life,  all  life,  is  engaged  in 
constant  war  ?  It  is  in  the  lack  of  control  where  the  trouble  lies,  and 
this  is  true  of  everything.  Civilization  itself  is  merely  the  control  of 
natural  forces .  Does  not  this  command  us,  “Control  everything,  but 
abolish  and  destroy  nothing!” 

Father's  Cocktail 

Let  us  say  that  you  wish  to  serve  six  people. 

Take  a  large  punch  bowl,  half  fill  with  cracked  ice.  Ordinary 
cubes  will  answer,  but  are  better  broken  slightly.  The  secret  of  the 
drink  is  in  the  proper  proportion  of  ice  of  the  right  size,  as  this 
governs  the  dilution,  which  affects  the  finished  cocktail. 

Take  the  peelings  of  several  washed  oranges  and  shred  them 
finely,  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long  and  not  more  than  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  wide.  Set  aside  until  the  last  ingredient  to  go  into  the  mixture. 

Put  into  the  bowl  about  one  and  a  half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
sugar  to  each  guest,  or  rather  a  dessert  spoonful,  not  heaping.  If 
oranges  are  not  sweet  a  bit  more  sugar  may  be  added.  Regulate  it  to 
taste,  but  not  too  sour. 

Put  in  two  gin  bottles  (i.e.  quarts)  of  orange  juice  and  stir 
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thoroughly,  also  a  third  of  a  glass,  ordinary  tumbler,  of  lemon  juice. 
Stir.  One  half  of  a  gin  sized  bottle  of  good  French  Vermouth  and 
one  full  bottle  of  gin.  We  find  Silver  Wedding  gin  the  best  for  this 
cocktail.  From  one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  Angostura  Bitters  to  taste. 
Stir  thoroughly. 

Twist  the  orange  peel  close  down  over  the  bowl  and  drop  it  in. 
The  point  is  to  get  the  essence  of  the  peel  into  the  liquid.  A  handful 
of  thinly  sliced  kumquats  cut  across  the  long  axis  of  the  fruit, 
macerated,  we  find  better  than  the  orange  peel. 

This  will  make  about  twelve  glasses,  ordinary  tumblers,  of  the 
cocktail  which  should  be  dipped  always  from  the  center  of  the  bowl, 
.allowing  very  little  ice  in  each  glass.  Always  use  a  ladle  for  filling 
the  glass.  Immerse  the  ladle  in  the  center  of  the  bowl  and  allow  the 
liquid  to  run  into  the  ladle  from  all  sides,  excluding  the  ice.  Do  not 
stir  after  you  have  the  mixture  right  but  stir  plentifully  until  sufficient 
ice  has  melted  to  keep  the  drink  from  being  too  sharp.  Sharpness  is 
to  be  avoided.  The  object  of  ladeling  it,  as  described,  especially  when 
the  second  glasses  come  around,  is  to  avoid  mixing  the  melted  ice 
from  around  the  sides  of  the  bowl  with  what  you  are  dipping  out  so 
carefully.  You  will  notice  that  the  center  of  the  liquid  is  much  darker 
than  that  at  the  sides  of  the  bowl,  showing  the  sides  are  more  diluted. 
So  dip  from  the  center  gently,  as  described. 


FROM  MEXICAN  HERALD  OF  MEXICO  CITY,  1908 

Saving  Oil  of  Dos  Bocas 

MORE  ZAP  ADORES  LEAVE  TO  ASSIST  ON  EARTHWORKS 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl,  President  of  the  Tampico  Navigation 
Company,  who  watched  the  proceedings  during  the  time  when  all 
experiments  were  being  tried,  for  the  past  two  weeks  has  been  in 
the  Capital.  He  returned,  last  night,  to  the  oil  well  and  it  is  under¬ 
stood  that  he  will  be  in  charge  of  the  work  of  plugging  up  the  well 
and  saving  the  oil. 

The  350  Zapadores  who  are  requested  by  S.  Pearson  and  Son,  Ltd. 
to  assist  in  throwing  up  storage  reservoirs,  left  Thursday  for  the  well, 
where  they  will  join  those  already  on  the  ground.  The  immense 
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quantity  of  oil  which  has  been  emitted  from  the  mouth  of  the  gusher 
since  the  fire  was  extinguished,  has  formed  a  lake  in  the  land  around 
the  well  and  dykes  are  being  kept  up  to  a  height  sufficient  to  contain 
the  output  of  the  well,  which  is  estimated  now  to  be  about  nine- 
tenths  water  and  one  tenth  oil.  A  force  is  kept  busy  drawing  off  the 
water  from  the  bottom,  as  the  oil  rises  to  the  top,  and  in  this  way  the 
lake  is  kept  from  overflowing  the  dykes  which  are  being  kept  up  by 
the  Zapadores  and  employees  of  the  Company. 

The  incident  mentioned  above  was  a  turning  point  in  Father’s 
career  as  it  brought  him  into  close  and  friendly  contact  with  the 
powerful  Sir  Weetman  Pearson,  later  Lord  Cowdrey,  head  of  the 
firm  of  internationally  known  engineering  contractors  who  built  the 
Blackwall  Tunnel  under  the  Thames,  below  London,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  and  Long  Island  tunnels  in  New  York  and  were  engaged 
on  the  harbor  works  at  Vera  Cruz  when  the  oil  development  began 
in  Mexico.  Father’s  first  business  trip  to  England  in  1910  stemmed 
directly  from  his  having  assisted  them  with  the  Dos  Bocas  oil  fire. 
This  fire  was  unprecedented  in  size,  beginning  from  an  eighteen  inch 
hole,  where  the  gas  pressure  blew  out  the  casing  from  what  was 
then  considered  a  deep  well,  the  hole  developed  until  it  was,  I  think, 
some  thirty  acres  in  extent.  More  than  once  Father  saw  three  or  four 
acres  slide,  trees  and  all,  into  the  cavernous  maw.  When  such  a  slide 
happened  the  fire  would  be  temporarily  extinguished  until  the  gas 
pressure  re-asserted  itself  when  it  would  again  ignite.  Such  slides 
caused  “tidal”  waves  that  approached  the  sides  of  the  hole  with  great 
rapidity,  often  several  feet  high,  washed  all  before  them.  Wind  in¬ 
dicators  were  constantly  flown  as  the  gas,  if  not  alight,  was  deadly, 
one  morning  killing  a  group  of  eleven  mules  at  work  on  the  edge. 
Men  were  often  overcome  and  oxygen  tanks  were  always  available 
for  resuscitation.  Eyes  suffered  sadly,  the  pain  from  this  gassing  being 
intense  and  lasting  several  days.  Father’s  eyes  were  permanently  in¬ 
jured  by  these  experiences. 

The  fire  had  started  when  the  casing  blew  out  and  a  few  sparks  of 
ashes  under  the  boiler  caught  a  whiff  of  gas  and  then  the  column 
of  gas  and  oil  rose  straight  up,  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  air.  No  flame 
at  that  time,  near  the  ground.  The  oil  and  gas  came  from  the  orifice 
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with  such  force  it  was  carried  high  into  the  air  before  it  became  flame. 
There  was  always  a  breeze  near  the  well  as  the  heat  rose,  drawing 
into  the  soaring  column  the  fresh,  cool  air  surrounding  the  well. 
Later  when  the  pressure  was  somewhat  relieved  and  the  crater  larger, 
the  flames  were  at  ground  level.  At  night  the  sight  was  unforget- 
able;  little  blue  devils  of  flame  waltzed  on  the  surface  while  occasional 
taller  spirals  of  red  flame  whirled  about  on  the  lake  of  fire.  No 
spectacle  ever  devised  could  at  all  approach  this  natural  one  of 
devastating  beauty,  that  appalled  while  it  attracted.  The  Captain  of  a 
steamer  ten  miles  off  shore  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  assured  me  a  news¬ 
paper  could  be  read  on  her  decks  at  night  from  the  light  from  this 
illumination. 

Sir  Weetman  Pearson’s  oil  company  was  called  El  Aguila.  The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  says:  “Starting  with  the  Aguila  s  Dos 
Bocas,  No.  3 — which  when  brought  in  (1908)  flowed  wild,  caught 
fire  and  was  never  controlled, — a  considerable  number  of  wells 
estimated  as  coming  in  at  over  100,000  bbls.  per  day,  were  recorded. 
Thus  started  what  was  later  called  “The  Golden  Lane.” 

Father  went  to  England  to  obtain  oil  barges  to  handle  this  oil 
on  the  Panuco  River,  steel  barges  built  at  Denny  Brothers  shipyards 
on  the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow.  These  were  shipped  to  Tampico 
knocked  down  and  then  assembled  and  built  or  rather  erected,  at 
Father’s  shipyard  opposite  Tampico  where  all  his  ships  or  steamers 
for  the  Tampico  Navigation  Company  were  built  by  Captain 
Hermanson.  This  fleet  of  stern-wheelers  and  their  accompanying 
wooden  barges  were  all  built  by  Captain  Hermanson,  who  drew  the 
plans  and  then  built  them  with  only  the  help  of  the  crude  Mexican 
carpenters  available.  He  came  from  New  Orleans,  at  Father  s  behest, 
for  this  work  and  was  with  Father  until  his  death  about  1914* 

The  first  of  the  fleet,  the  Huasteca,  was  built  about  1895-6.  They 
were  after  the  pattern  of  the  Mississippi  steamers  of  Mark  Train’s 
day  And  many  of  the  stories  in  Mark  Twain’s  Life  on  the  Mississippi 
recalled  to  Father,  and  to  me,  incidents  and  practices  on  the  Panuco. 
These  boats  were  all  shallow  draft  as  sand  bars  came  down  the  river 
and  had  to  be  crawled  over  or  dug  through.  In  the  early  days  some¬ 
times  they  were  a  week  endeavoring  to  pass  one  spot.  Later  Father 
provided  money  and  supervision  for  planting  wingdams,  of  willows, 
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in  the  river  to  deflect  the  current  and  have  it  scour  a  new  channel 
for  itself,  of  greater  depth.  After  some  years  the  President,  General 
Porfirio  Diaz,  contributed  a  small  sum  annually  to  keep  the 
river  clear  of  the  bars  and  to  remove  dangerous  snags,  or  roots.  But 
at  first  Father  met  all  the  expense,  grief  and  actual  work,  himself. 
He  opened  that  section  to  civilization  with  little  thought  to  the  risks 
and  struggles,  only  intent  on  building  the  Tampico  Navigation  Com¬ 
pany,  or  La  Navegadora,  into  the  useful,  reliable  line  it  became  and 
remained  for  many,  many  years. 

When  the  Huasteca  sank,  one  end  near  the  river  bank,  the  other, 
her  stern,  in  eighteen  feet  of  water,  she  was  laden  with  iron  rods  as 
freight  for  El  Higo,  a  sugar  plantation  much  farther  up  the  river. 
When  Father  and  Captain  Hermanson  reached  the  wreck  a  sand 
bar  was  drifting  down  the  river  and  promptly  engulfed  her  so  the 
first  move  was  to  build  wing  dams  to  deflect  that  bar,  and  have  the 
current  wash  away  the  deep  sand  that  covered  and  held  her  down. 
Father  borrowed,  from  the  Railway,  a  diving  suit  and  proceeded  in 
this,  himself,  to  investigate  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  I  wish  he  had 
written  this  for  his  children;  he  told  it  so  thrillingly. 

For  one  whole  month  he  dived  and  delved  about  in  the  hull 
finding  no  hole,  no  snag,  no  cause  for  her  sinking.  Her  hull  was  only 
about  two  feet  deep  and  between  the  shell  of  the  hull  and  the  floor 
of  the  lower  deck  there  were,  of  course,  struts  holding  up  the  flooring 
of  the  deck.  To  crawl  through  and  between  these  while  wearing  a 
diving  suit,  with  only  two,  or  at  the  most  three,  feet  of  head  room,  in 
complete  darkness,  feeling  the  floor  and  sides  for  signs  of  the  hole  that 
must  be  there  somewhere,  it  was  necessary  to  know  exactly  where  one 
had  turned  and  in  which  direction.  A  wrong  turn  would  have  tangled 
the  life  line  and  that  would  have  been  that! 

He  also  went  all  over  the  outside  of  the  hull  under  water,  looking 
for  that  hole.  When  the  sand  bar  that  had  engulfed  her  had  been 
washed  away  there  was  uneasiness  as  to  her  safety.  With  the  current 
washing  her  stern  as  she  swung  loose  with  only  her  nose  in  shallow 
water  as  the  river  fell,  they  feared  she  might  break  in  two.  To  avoid 
this,  shear  legs  made  from  tall  straight  trees  from  the  forest  that  came 
to  the  waters  edge,  were  erected  and  from  them  a  chain  was  hung, 
made  from  the  iron  rods  that  were  part  of  her  freight,  huge  links,  and 
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this  chain  made  a  loop  that  helped  support  her  hull  in  the  deeper 
water.  The  helmet  of  the  borrowed  diving  suit  by  now  leaked  a  bit, 
and  as  Father  lowered  his  head  to  go  under  her  supported  stern,  the 
water  in  the  helmet  rose  to  his  nostrils.  He  backed  out  and  returned 
to  the  barge  where  the  air  pump  and  paraphernalia  for  diving  were 
placed.  Before  they  could  remove  his  helmet  a  sharp  crack  was  heard 
and  the  improvised  chain  parted,  allowing  the  boat  to  again  rest 
deep  in  that  water.  Had  not  the  helmet  leaked  and  caused  Father 
to  back  out  from  under  he  would  have  been  there  still — very,  very 
still.  He  told  me  his  hands  were  so  tender  from  so  much  diving  that 
whenever  he  came  up  and  touched  anything  the  bloody  imprints  of 
his  fingers  were  left.  This  was  painful  but  was  relieved  again  by  sub¬ 
mersion.  His  pores  were  actually  leaking  blood. 

When  Father  and  Captain  Hermanson  were  completely  mystified 
by  their  failure  to  find  the  cause  of  the  sinking  Father  decided  to  try 
again  from  above  in  the  stern.  They  opened  the  hatch  of  the  stern 
deck  and  Father  prepared  to  descend  when  his  foot,  with  its  heavy 
lead  shoe  of  the  diving  suit,  went  right  on  down.  He  had  put  it 
into  the  actual  hole  they  were  seeking!  There  had  been  several 
thousand  dollars  on  board  for  payrolls  at  El  Higo,  and  this  and  the 
Captain  had  disappeared  after  the  wreck.  The  purser  was  reported 
drowned  and  when  Father  and  Captain  Hermanson  arrived  to  try 
to  raise  the  boat  no  responsible  person  who  had  witnessed  the  wreck 
was  there  to  tell  them  she  had  been  snagged  while  baching.  So  their 
best  efforts  had  been  expended  not  on  the  stern  which  had  been  in 
such  deep  water  and  did  not  suggest  a  snag  at  that  point.  Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  after  patching  the  hole,  cleaning  and  oiling  the 
machinery,  etc.,  she  returned  to  the  shipyard  in  Tampico  under  her 
own  steam  and  was  soon  again  ready  for  her  usual  work. 

There  were  times  when  even  the  light  draft  of  the  Huasteca  pre¬ 
vented  her  from  going  very  far  up  the  river.  To  carry  on  farther  up, 
in  the  reaches  where  the  river  was  so  extremely  shallow,  Father  built 
another  stern  wheeler,  the  little  Potosina,  said  to  travel  “on  a  heavy 
dew.”  On  her  trial  trip  she  left  the  town  of  Panuco  and  had  not 
proceeded  up  the  river  more  than  a  few  hours  when  the  new 
engines  developed  a  knock.  Father  put  his  foot  on  the  bar  that  con¬ 
nected  the  stern  wheel  with  the  engine  to  try  to  locate  the  knock 
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and  the  bar,  continuing  to  revolve,  caught  Father’s  foot  and  neatly 
took  his  little  toe  off.  Returning  quickly  as  possible  to  Panuco  they 
were  fortunate  in  finding  Dr.  Harrison  at  the  river’s  edge  instead  of 
several  miles  farther  down  stream  at  his  home  on  a  banana  plantation, 
where  they  had  feared  they  might  have  had  to  carry  Father. 

In  Captain  Willis’  living  room  Dr.  Harrison  removed  Father’s 
toe,  without  any  anaesthetic  and  with  the  most  primitive  of  im¬ 
plements.  He  said  he  even  gave  the  wound  an  extra  probe  to  see  if 
Father  would  wince  but  our  darling  Father  merely  bit  his  cigar  and 
did  not  flinch.  But  he  confided  to  me  later  that  he  “now  knew  what 
pain  was.”  Incidentally,  the  foot  bore  hardly  a  scar  from  the  amputa¬ 
tion  though  the  loss  of  balance  was  noticeable  for  years,  by  Father, 
not  to  the  observer.  While  the  toe  was  healing  and  needed  attention 
Father  refused  to  stay  off  the  boat  so  Frank  and  I  (Mother)  accom¬ 
panied  him.  Frank  was  then  about  two  or  three  years  old,  a  toddler, 
and  the  boat  was  very  small.  So  that  I  should  at  least  know  it,  if  and 
when  Frank  fell  overboard,  which  seemed  likely  at  any  moment,  I 
tied  a  rope  around  his  waist  and  to  my  own.  This  seemed  to  amuse 
our  friends  but  it  was  effective  and  certainly  helpful. 

When  Frank  was  five  years  old  he  and  I  spent  the  summer  with 
Father’s  Sister,  your  Aunt  Lisa,  on  the  ranch  her  husband  had  bought 
for  her,  some  ten  miles  from  the  old  home  place  in  Texas.  Cousin 
Charlotte  was  there  too,  with  her  two  little  girls,  aged  one  and  two 
years.  Excitement  was  aroused  by  a  letter  from  Father  telling  me  he 
had  sold  the  river  steamers  to  the  sugar  plantation  at  El  Higo,  for  a 
tidy  sum  in  cash  (eighty  thousand  I  think),  plus  a  block  of  stock  in 
their  French  Company.  He  had  agreed  to  continue  the  management 
of  the  Navegadora  for  a  time,  for  them.  They  had  brought  in  from 
France  quantities  of  heavy  and  powerful  machinery  for  their  proposed 
sugar  mill  and  this  was  scattered  over  the  plantation,  rusting  on  the 
ground.  Apparently  no  move  was  being  made  to  erect  the  mill, 
though  a  crop  of  sugar  cane  was  nearly  ready  to  grind,  and  sugar 
cane  cannot  be  delayed;  it  is  lost  unless  ground  promptly.  The  juice 
ferments.  Father,  being  a  stockholder,  attended  a  stockholders’  meet¬ 
ing  and  voiced  his  criticism  of  the  management  in  no  uncertain 
terms.  Whereupon  one  of  the  Company  arose  and  asked  if,  with 
Father’s  criticism,  though  perhaps  justified,  came  any  suggested 
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remedy.  Father  replied  that  he  himself  would  erect  the  mill  and 
have  it  ready  to  grind  the  crop,  even  offering  to  forfeit  his  stock  in  the 
Company  should  he  fail.  To  this  they  agreed. 

His  first  move  was  to  dispatch  an  old  sugar  mill  man  to  New 
Orleans  to  bring  down  by  special  car  a  group  of  mechanics,  rivetters, 
etc.,  and  while  they  were  en  route  Father  erected  dormitories, 
kitchens,  etc.,  to  house  and  care  for  them  at  El  Higo.  There  was 
scant  time  and  things  had  to  move  quickly.  They  did l  Father  was 
ready  eleven  days  before  the  stipulated  time  and  this  in  spite  of  an 
epidemic  of  ravaging  disease  that  swept  through  those  unacclimated 
men.  We  thought  it  severe  malaria  but  later  decided  it  was  probably 
yellow  fever. 

Little  was  then  generally  known  of  the  origin  of  yellow  fever. 
Dr.  Walter  Reed  had  only  the  year  before  in  Cuba,  after  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  proved  conclusively  that  mosquitoes  carried  it,  but 
one  kind  of  mosquito  and  then  only  if  it  had  bitten  an  infected 
person.  Of  course  it  took  more  than  a  year  for  this  to  penetrate  the 
jungles  of  Mexico  so  we  did  not  know  what  the  trouble  was.  Father 
treated  these  men,  who,  incidentally,  were  the  roughest  crowd 
imaginable,  as  though  the  trouble  were  malaria  in  a  severe  form 
and  they  recovered.  I  do  not  recall  any  deaths  among  the  Americans. 
This  was  in  1900.  Some  of  the  Mexicans  died. 

When  nearly  ready  it  was  discovered  that  one  important  and 
large  piece  of  machinery  was  not  on  the  ground,  was  not  even 
ordered!  So  Father  had  to  order  it  from  the  U.S.  and  have  it  shipped 
down  by  express.  Expensive  but  necessary. 

Realizing  the  futility  of  attempting  to  work  in  unison  with  these 
irresponsible  Frenchmen  Father  took  back  the  Navegadora,  and 
merely  hauled  their  freight.  But  his  interest  in  the  fertility  of  that 
section  had  been  aroused  by  the  growth  of  the  cane  at  Higo,  so  he 
bought  seventeen  thousand  acres,  I  think  originally  with  a  Mr. 
Storms,  of  Victoria,  Tamaulipas,  arid  William  Oliver.  Some  of  the 
old  deeds  were  of  great  interest,  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the 
Conquistadores,  when  Cortez  came  to  that  section,  yellowed  parch¬ 
ments  in  old  Latin  or/and  old  Spanish.  The  Santa  Inez  hacienda 
was  still  on  an  original  grant  to  a  Spaniard  but  was  from  Montezuma 
direct.  Those  deeds  should  be  in  the  Museum  at  Mexico  City. 
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Our  Hacienda  de  Ganahl,  was  located  at  the  juncture  of  the 
Panuco  and  Tamuin  rivers,  in  the  state  of  San  Louis  Potosi.  The 
three  states  of  Tamaulipas,  San  Louis  Potosi  and  Vera  Cruz  all  join 
at  that  point.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  Tamuin  was  Tamaulipas, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Panuco  was  Vera  Cruz  and  our  Hacienda 
was  in  the  triangle  where  the  two  rivers  meet,  and  was  in  the  state 
of  San  Luis  Potosi. 

We  spent  ten  happily  constructive  years  there.  Father  incorporated 
live  of  the  seventeen  thousand  acres  into  the  Tampico  Navigation 
Company,  retaining  the  other  twelve  thousand  for  himself.  Shortly 
Mr.  Storms’  interest  was  bought  and  Mr.  William  Oliver  took  over. 
He  attended  to  the  legal  work,  and  there  was  much  of  this,  especially 
after  Father  left  the  place.  I  recall  dimly  a  letter  or  two  passing 
between  Father  and  Mr.  Oliver,  while  we  were  at  the  Isle  of  Grain, 
in  England,  when  Father  had  decided  to  let  the  place  go,  political 
conditions  making  holding  it  longer  impractical,  wherein  he,  I  think, 
allowed  Mr.  Oliver  to  become  owner,  if  he  could  hold  it  for  himself. 
Father  had  continued  to  pay  taxes  on  it  for  years  but  these  were  never 
acknowledged  and  probably  not  recorded,  so  it  was,  as  the  Mexicans 
would  say,  “Por  de  mas,”  useless.  I  know  no  more  of  that  matter. 

The  protests  we  made  shortly  after  our  losses,  to  the  then  Mexican 
Government,  through  Washington,  brought  no  results.  After  our 
years  of  unremitting  effort  at  the  Hacienda,  we  moved  to  Mexico 
City  as  the  frequency  of  bandit  visits  and  their  demands  became 
more  exacting,  showing  Hacienda  life  untenable.  In  the  City  we 
spent  three  years  of  what  Father  afterward  described  as  “a  pleasant 
interlude,”  a  crowded  social  life  among  charming  people,  many  of 
whom  became  lifelong  friends. 

When  the  first  undercurrent  of  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  peon 
became  apparent  to  us  in  our  sheltered  and  paternally  managed  life 
at  the  Hacienda  we  were  shocked  and  grieved.  Father  was  always 
guide,  philosopher  and  decidedly  friend  to  the  hundreds  of  our 
laborers.  But  the  Mexican  is  nomadic  and  while  many  families 
remained  on  the  place  for  years  and  called  it  home,  when  crops  had 
to  be  cut  these  were  not  enough  so  outside  labor  was  brought  in  and 
with  it  outside  influences. 

One  spring  “the  grape  vine”  brought  us  rumors  of  unrest  and 
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probable  trouble,  which  we  scarcely  credited.  On  Easter  Sunday 
morning  Father  started  out  as  usual  to  ride  about  and  inspect  the 
place  and  as  he  left  I  placed  Frank,  then  aged  but  twelve,  behind 
his  Father,  so  Frank  could  advise  him  should  trouble  come  from  the 
rear.  I  had  complete  faith  in  Father’s  ability  to  take  care  of  any 
situation  he  could  see  but  his  deafness  was  a  handicap  if  he  had  not 
seen  the  approach  of  the  trouble.  So  Frank  on  Pajarito  (Little  Bird) 
was  to  ride  behind.  They  approached  the  “Hotel,”  a  long  building 
built  to  house  and  feed  the  single  men,  when  Father  sent  Frank  to 
ride  ahead  to  call  Jose  Cordero,  an  old,  and  then,  trusted,  man.  As 
Frank  reached  the  hotel  trouble  broke  out,  those  on  the  inside  fight¬ 
ing  with  those  on  the  outside.  Frank  sensing  what  was  happening 
placed  himself  on  his  horse  at  the  door  of  the  hotel  in  an  endeavor 
to  keep  the  factions  separate.  Several  shots  were  fired  but  Frank  stood 
his  ground  and  only  later  did  he  continue  on  his  mission  to  find  Jose. 

Meanwhile  Father  had  seen  the  ringleader  and  had  left  his  horse 
to  have  a  personal  encounter  with  the  foe,  who  slid  part  way  down 
the  river  bank  where  Father,  seeing  him  unsheath  a  knife,  tried  to 
shoot  him.  Fortunately  the  pistol  failed  to  fire,  to  Father’s  lifelong 
relief.  Father  has  saved  life  many  times  but  has  never  taken  it  and  had 
the  gun  fired  that  morning  he  would  have  always  regretted  having 
killed  a  man.  Even  such  a  man.  Father  knocked  the  knife  from  his 
hand  with  a  stick  and  soon  had  the  cuprit  under  control  and  tied  to 
some  of  the  machinery  in  the  mill  to  await  the  arrival  of  the 
authorities.  These  had  to  come  thirty  miles  from  Guerrero,  on  the 
railroad.  As  there  were  no  automobiles  this  meant  a  ride  of  that 
distance  and  it  was  late  afternoon  before  the  authorities  arrived. 

One  man  had  died.  A  careful  inspection  failed  to  reveal  any  signs 
of  the  cause  of  his  demise;  the  local  doctor  pronounced  him  dead  and 
he  was  buried.  When  the  authorities  arrived  they  wished  to  inspect 
the  body  again  so  it  was  disinterred  and  shown  them.  After  a  casual 
glance  or  two  the  “Authorities”  shrugged  and  said  “No  es  com- 
pletamente  muerto  pero  entieralo.”  or  “He  is  not  quite  dead — but 
bury  him” !  Heart  failure  from  excitement  may  have  been  the  cause. 

When  bandits  first  came  demanding  largesse  Father  took  up  the 
matter  with  the  President,  General  Porfirio  Diaz,  whom  he  knew 
and  greatly  admired.  He  was  the  finest  character  of  any  of  his  con- 
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temporary  leaders,  in  any  country;  Honest,  earnest  for  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  far  sighted  and  selfless.  He  left  his  country’s  treasury 
bursting  with  funds,  and  then  had  to  leave,  after  his  years  of  devotion 
to  his  country,  to  live  in  Paris  on  what  he  could  salvage  from  selling 
his  life  insurance.  He  died  there,  while  plunderers  looted,  politicos 
up-turned  and  demolished  the  institutions  he  had  laboriously  fostered, 
and  foreigners  who  had  greatly  helped  in  the  country’s  advance  were 
robbed  and  expelled.  His  old  heart  must  have  broken  in  his  exile. 
Not  long  ago  his  widow,  the  greatly  beloved  Senora  Doha  Carmen 
Romero  Rubio  de  Diaz,  crept  home,  silently  and  softly,  honored  by 
but  a  few  old  friends,  to  pass  her  last  years  in  her  native  land.  She 
is  childless  but  where  the  son  and  daughter  of  the  General  by  his 
first  wife  are,  I  do  not  know.  Doubtless  victims  of  the  new  order,  like 
others  of  that  happy  age  of  plenty,  peace  and  progress  which  Father 
and  I  saw  develop  so  swiftly  and  surely  under  the  guidance  of  a 
truly  great  man. 

To  return  to  the  help  the  General,  el  Presidente,  sent  us  at  Father’s 
request,  these  troops  would  be  stationed  at  the  Hacienda,  fed  by  us, 
given  quarters  and  when  the  news  would  come  of  approaching 
bandits,  whom  these  troops  had  been  sent  there  to  capture,  would 
say,  “Bueno,”  “Let  us  have  lunch  and  after  the  siesta  we’ll  attack 
them.”  The  bandits,  meanwhile,  doubtless  being  advised  by  local 
friends  of  the  energetic  movements  of  the  troops,  would  “escape.” 
After  a  bit  of  this  Father  quietly  began  to  remove,  sell  or  place  in 
safety  whatever  was  movable  and  when  the  bandits  came  and  found 
the  place  abandoned  they  fired  it. 

The  New  York  papers  gave  considerable  space  to  our  loss,  calling 
it  another  outrage  against  an  American,  placing  the  loss  at  well  over  a 
million  dollars  in  value,  which  it  doubtless  was.  But  such  values  are 
only  potential  and  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  It  was  home, 
beautiful  from  loving  care,  loving  effort,  and  it  furnished  livelihood 
and  comfort,  with  not  great  expenditure  of  work,  to  hundreds  of 
Mexicans. 

All  of  them  were  better  for  having  lived  under  Father’s  paternal 
guidance,  intelligent  feeding,  schooling,  occasional  church  services 
and  friendly  help  of  all  kinds.  This  even  including  surgical  dressing 
when  needed.  Father  could  and  often  did  sew  these  people  up  from 
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machete  slashes,  after  a  dance.  To  avoid  such  free  and  concentrated 
spending  of  money  all  at  one  time  Father  devised  a  method  of 
tickets,  these  had  great  success.  They  pleased  the  men,  by  giving 
them  an  added  incentive  to  acquire  tickets  of  the  color  showing  the 
holders  to  be  the  highest  grade  of  workers.  The  objective,  to  avoid 
a  general  payday  and  consequent  general  carouse,  seems  not  to  have 
annoyed  them.  The  tickets  were  for  ten-day  periods,  this  brought 
them  pay  day  at  staggered  times  so  a  few  men  were  paid  off  each 
night  and  the  week-ends  became  comparatively  quiet.  There  was 
great  competition  as  to  who  owned  the  color  of  distinction  and  this 
honor  brought  other  privileges.  It  was  a  visible  distinction,  almost 
like  an  officer’s  uniform  among  them,  and  to  be  a  “blue  ticket  man” 
was  evidence  of  ability,  and  of  social  “class.”  Also  Father’s  surgical 
repairs  were  lessened  materially  as  the  drinking  became  less  general 
and  fights  less  frequent  and  less  bloody. 

We  lived  three  happy  carefree  years  in  Mexico  City,  before  the 
general  exodus,  which  came  after  the  “tragic  ten  days”  of  February 
1913.  During  that  time,  while  a  duel  of  cannonading  between  political 
aspirants  took  place  over  the  City,  destroying  much  property,  killing 
some  five  or  six  thousands  of  civilians,  their  bodies  piled  in  the  streets 
and  burned  in  lieu  of  burial — Father  and  Frank,  the  latter  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  drove  our  car  wherever  there  was  danger  to 
foreigners,  to  bring  them  to  safety.  These  took  much  moving  as  the 
cannonading  was  apt  to  break  out  at  different  angles,  or  directions 
and  one  never  knew  where  next. 

Many  people  lost  their  all,  in  domestic  belongings,  heirlooms, 
clothing,  etc.  Our  own  house  at  Tacubaya,  a  large  and  beautiful  old 
place,  with  several  patios  and  ample  accommodations,  we  filled  with 
nineteen  refugees  and  an  extra  dog.  It  was  fortunately  situated  behind 
Chapultepec  and  was  unshelled.  Frank  often  stood  guard  at  the 
American  Legation  at  night,  as  well  as  driving  by  day.  When  he 
could  come  home  to  sleep,  poor  child,  his  room  was  occupied  by 
refugees  and  once  he  slept  on  the  floor,  as  the  chaise  longue  I  had 
arranged  for  his  comfort  separated  and  let  him  down,  to  his  decided 
discomfort,  though  he  never  complained.  Later  he  was  mentioned 
for  a  Congressional  Medal  for  his  entirely  selfless  work  during  that 
period. 
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Father  knew  no  rest  and  was  frequently  fired  on  on  his  rounds  of 
succor.  It  was  an  exciting  time,  quite  unforgettable. 

Later  that  year  Father  called  us  all  to  New  York.  He  had  had  years 
of  hard  work,  physical  as  well  as  mental.  Sometimes  he  had  spent 
all  day  in  the  water  up  to  his  armpits,  either  coaxing  the  steamers 
over  sand  bars,  or  building  wing  dams  to  make  the  sand  bars  go 
elsewhere,  or  riding  horseback  by  night,  as  the  heat  of  the  day  was 
too  trying,  unarmed  and  with  but  one  servant,  a  mozo  or  personal 
servant,  to  accompany  him.  During  these  rides,  anywhere  in  Mexico, 
one  was  perfectly  safe.  The  natives  were  always  courteous  and  help¬ 
ful,  though  stupid  and  poor.  There  was  nothing  visible  of  the  in¬ 
surrection  which  developed  later.  You  were  kind  to  them  and  they 
felt  kindly  towards  you.  It  was  well  to  avoid  them  when  they  were 
intoxicated  however,  like  other  people,  anywhere. 

Of  Father’s  river  work,  endless  tales  could  be  told.  One  night  with 
the  steamer  filled  with  excursionists  bound  on  a  religious  pilgrimage 
to  some  shrine,  a  boiler  tube  blew  out  just  before  time  to  start.  Father 
went  to  a  steamer,  an  ocean-going  craft,  asking  the  engineer  for  a 
brass  (or  was  it  copper  ?)  pin,  to  repair  the  leak.  None  being  available 
Father  took  a  bolt  from  a  deck  chair  to  make  the  rivet  he  needed. 
Of  course  the  fires  had  to  be  drawn  and  the  repair  rushed,  with  Father 
inside  the  boiler  doing  the  actual  repair — to  hasten  matters.  But  the 
pilgrimage  started  before  the  slumbering  passengers  knew  of  the 
delay. 

Another  time  after  a  hard  and  gruelling  day  there  was  a  leak  in  the 
boiler.  Father  crawled  in  before  the  boiler  was  properly  cooled  and 
had  to  be  dragged  out.  This  he  did  again  and  again.  I  was  told  he  had 
collapsed  three  times  that  night.  Which  recalls  similar  behavior  at  the 
Isle  of  Grain,  in  Kent,  England,  when  there  was  need  for  haste  and 
Carl  went  into  the  terrifically  hot  reaction  chamber  and  was  dragged 
out,  also  three  times.  With  Carl’s  damaged  heart  he  showed  more 
courage  than  caution.  We  were  constantly  having  spectacular  and 
terrifying  fires  there  as  the  temperatures  were  so  high  and  the  pres¬ 
sures  so  terrific  that  the  slightest  drop  of  oil  burst  into  flame  on  con¬ 
tact  with  the  air. 

One  night  we  saw  a  man  high  on  one  of  the  towers,  flames  all 
around  him,  tearing  down  the  scaffolding  to  prevent  spread  of  the 
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fire.  Later  we  discovered  it  was  Carl!  His  reply  to  his  Father’s 
admonition  was,  “Well,  Father,  I  could  not  send  one  of  my  men 
up  there  to  do  that.”  My  children  all  have  their  Father’s  selflessness 
and  courage. 
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THE  FIRST  WORLD  WAR  AND 
OIL  DEVELOPMENT 


When  Father  and  Mr.  Rathbone  were  in  partnership  in 
New  York,  just  after  leaving  Mexico,  in  1913,  they 
opened  an  office  on  the  33rd  floor  of  the  Equitable  build¬ 
ing  on  Broadway,  which  they  maintained  for  about  ten  years.  The 
views  from  their  windows  were  inspiring,  rivers  alive  with  activity, 
beautiful  buildings  springing  up  around  them,  all  in  sharp  contrast 
to  our  former  rural  surroundings.  Mr.  Rathbone  had  some  oil  wells 
and  consequently  cash.  Father  with  everything  swept  away,  with  the 
loss  of  the  Flacienda,  then  burned  by  bandits,  and  with  three  grow¬ 
ing  sons  to  educate.  While  the  Tampico  Navigation  Company  con¬ 
tinued  to  function,  steadily  and  for  many  years,  no  revenue  could 
be  removed  from  Mexico  to  the  U.S.A.  in  those  days  of  revolution 
there. 

So  Father  in  early  middle  life  started  anew.  Father  had  some 
hopeful  but  unproved  oil  leases,  that  was  all.  He  opened  a  shipyard 
at  Newburgh  and  our  frequent  motor  trips  up  the  magnificent 
Hudson  River  to  Newburgh  from  White  Plains  are  treasured 
memories. 

With  the  advent  of  the  first  World  War,  labor  became  a  problem. 
But  Father,  as  always,  found  a  way  out.  He  decided  to  weld  his  oil 
barges,  then  building  at  Newburgh,  thus  avoiding  the  use  of  rivetters, 
who  were  much  in  demand,  scarce  and  independent  when  available. 
No  one  had  ever  heard  of  welding  boats,  it  had  never  been  done  but 
Father  did  it.  After  the  War  the  Government  gave  him  a  large  gold 
medal  for  these  services  to  his  country.  Father  built  the  first  welded 
boats,  Carl  built  the  first  welded  planes,  on  the  foundation  of  which 
Frank  has  built  such  a  magnificent  structure,  at  Fleetwings,  Bristol, 
Pa.  I  think  Father  first  suggested  concrete  boats,  also  during  the  first 
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World  War.  These  were  clumsy  to  operate  and  were  not  very  success¬ 
ful.  I  am  not  sure  that  any  were  built  at  Father’s  shipyard  at 
Newburgh. 

When  the  War  was  over  and  Frank  released  from  the  Army,  he 
helped  his  Father  build  up  new  business  in  England,  through  con¬ 
tacts  Father  had  made  with  powerful  interests  there.  References  to 
these  affairs  can  be  found  in  letters  by  and  to  Father,  elsewhere  in 
these  annals.  They  were  of  great  interest  as  everything  Father  did 
always  was  original,  executed  with  dispatch  and  energy.  He  travelled 
through  Venezuela  looking  at  oil  lands,  while  Frank  was  in  Bolivia, 
also  searching  for  oil.  Conservative  and  cautious  English  associates 
ruined  the  results  of  both  of  these  efforts,  which  proved  so  immensely 
valuable  later  to  others  that  the  imagination  is  staggered  and  the 
thoughts  of  what  might  have  been  occur  with  regret. — F.  W.  de  G. 

Summer  1910 

We  were  going  to  Waterloo.  Mother  was  late  and  we  ran  to  catch 
the  train  which  was  already  moving  from  the  Brussels  Station. 
Mother’s  light  coat  slipped  from  her  arm,  and  as  we  clambered  into 
the  carriage  a  woman  climbed  in,  too,  and  handed  us  the  coat  we 
had  dropped.  She  spoke  quite  good  English  and  made  herself  as 
helpful  and  agreeable  as  possible.  She  was  born  on  the  field  of  W ater- 
loo,  knew  every  inch  of  the  place,  and  said  she  would  be  glad  to 
take  us  about  a  bit.  Was  then  returning  from  marketing  in  Brussels, 
it  would  be  a  pleasure,  no  trouble  at  all,  would  not  inconvenience  her 
in  the  least  to  show  us  about  and  tell  us  what  she  could,  etc. 

We,  poor  innocents,  swallowed  it  all  and  felt  appreciative,  indeed 
really  grateful.  She  guided  us  to  a  certain  carriage,  there  were  no 
motor  cars  then,  and  away  we  went.  We  heard  some  laughing 
remarks  made  to  her  by  other  drivers  and  to  our  cabby  and  Mother 
observed  our  friend  winking  at  one  of  them.  Still  we  did  not  alto¬ 
gether  awaken.  She  did  know  “her  stuff”  and  imparted  much  of  her 
knowledge  of  the  famous  battle  to  us  glibly  but  always  as  though 
from  friend  to  friend.  She  took  us  to  lunch  at  the  house  of  a  relative 
of  hers,  where  we,  of  course,  paid  as  it  was  obviously  a  restaurant  but 
we  quietly  pondered  as  to  how  best  to  offer  her  remuneration  for  her 
great  and  continuous  kindness. 
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At  last,  when  no  more  could  be  shown  us,  darkness  was  almost 
falling  and  we  returned  to  the  station.  Father  politely  and  timidly 
proffered  the  lady  what  he  felt  should  have  been  adequate  recom¬ 
pense  for  her  whole  day’s  time.  She  changed  at  once  to  the  shrewd 
French  peasant  she  really  was  and  said,  “No,  no,  Monsieur,  my  price 
is — ”  naming  a  sum  far  larger  than  we  had  offered  and  stated  the 
cabby’s  day  was  such  and  such  a  sum.  As  we  were  in  no  position  to 
argue,  we  paid  the  amount  demanded.  On  our  return  to  the  Hotel 
we  inquired  the  usual  price  for  guide,  carriage  and  a  full  day  at 
Waterloo,  only  to  find  our  friend  had  charged  us  three  times  the 
regular  price.  It  was  a  cheap  lesson,  even  at  that,  for  it  lasted  all  our 
lives  and  the  one  word  “Waterloo”  has  ever  since  placed  us  on  our 
guard. 

Oh,  that  first  trip  abroad !  I  had  the  feeling  all  was  staged  for  us. 
That  the  strange  life  we  saw,  was  not,  could  not,  be  real,  so  old  and 
out  of  date  it  all  seemed,  so  unbelievably  antiquated.  The  whole 
thought  of  America  is  so  young,  everything  new,  everything  erected 
or  made,  an  improvement  over  what  has  gone  before.  Strides  so 
swinging  and  so  free,  there  is  no  time  even  to  understand  the 
crowded,  suffocating  scramble  for  life  as  it  is  lived  on  the  periodically 
war-torn  continent  of  Europe.  There,  apprehension  is  ever  at  the 
door,  at  no  age  is  youth  free,  completely  happy,  with  the  jubilant 
assurance  that  the  world  is  his,  if  he  but  exerts  enough  effort  to  make 
it  so,  as  youth  in  America  has  felt,  has  always  felt  up  to  the  past  few 
years.  The  assurance  amounting  to  inspiration,  no  fear,  only  complete 
confidence,  beautiful  to  see!  Nothing  furtive,  confidence  in  God  and 
nature  and  in  fellow-man,  but  most  of  all  in  self.  The  youth  of  Latin 
races,  perhaps  because  these  races  are  older,  have  never  seemed  to  me 
to  have  this  buoyancy.  The  Nordics  have.  They  have,  of  course,  in 
recent  times,  been  the  governing  races.  The  Latins  were  so  earlier. 

LETTER  WRITTEN  TO  PRESIDENT  WOODROW  WILSON 

IN  1917 

I  suggest  the  following  for  what  it  may  have  of  value.  Your  public 
utterances  cut  paths  through  jungle.  The  people  will  widen  and 
travel  them  in  time.  Hence,  I  submit  this  for  your  opinion. 
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Our  Government  is  advocating  heavy  taxation  at  this  critical 
period.  The  slogan  “Pay  for  the  War  as  we  go”  is  bad  leadership. 
(N.B.  The  following  was  written  and  then  cut.  I  re-insert  it  in  the 
text  to  show  the  trend  of  Charles  Francis  de  Ganahl’s  thoughts  on 
finance  as  early  as  1917.  F.  W.  de  G.) 

I  suggest  drastic  reduction  in  all  taxation  where  such  reduction 
will,  in  any  way,  stimulate  essentials  for  winning  the  war,  even  to 
depletion  of  revenue  below  normal  expenditures. 

There  is  one  objective  now,  only  one:  Win  the  War!  At  the  least 
cost  of  life,  in  the  least  time,  with  the  least  possible  depletion  of 
reserve  wealth.  (Not  reserve  money,  which  is  merely  a  cumbersome 
method  of  accounting.)  Taxation  of  every  nature  should  remain 
unchanged  regardless  of  deficit  at  this  time. 

The  Nation  requires  a  psychological  condition  permitting  maxi¬ 
mum  application  of  brain  and  labor  to  produce  food  and  clothing, 
war  munitions  and  transport. 

Drastic  changes  in  taxation  forces  the  social  entity  to  pass  through 
a  period  of  wavering  uncertainty,  with  vital  forces  centered  upon 
readjustment  of  its  affairs,  with  no  certain  orientation;  reflected 
finally  in  a  serious  net  loss  of  effort  applied  to  the  objective — produc¬ 
tion  for  winning  the  war. 

Were  taxes  carried  to  the  point  of  paying  for  the  War  as  we  go 
it  would  result  in  utter  demoralization  of  all  production  and  stop  the 
business  machine.  This  demoralization  would  be  measured  by  the 
ratio  of  increase  in  taxation. 

One  job  at  a  time — Win  the  War!  By  whom  and  how  it  is  paid 
for  is  another  matter — serious  enough,  but  should  not  be  considered 
until  the  Nation  has  again  become  normal. 

A  business  man,  free  from  anxiety  over  possible  destruction  of  his 
business,  puts  all  his  effort  into  it,  will  buy  Government  Bonds  to 
earn  his  three  per  cent  and  borrow  on  them  from  the  Banks  at  five 
per  cent  to  get  more  money  to  buy  Bonds.  Will  he  do  this  with  pos¬ 
sible  destruction  of  his  business  or  drastic  taxation  on  his  income 
facing  him  ? 

We  are  fighting  today  (or  hope  to  some  time)  for  principles  on 
which  future  generations  will  draw  the  benefit.  Justice  and  liberty  of 
the  seas  are  the  goals  we  are  driving  for.  Their  attainment  alone 
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will — must  pay  a  dividend,  if  not  in  wealth,  in  better,  happier  lives 
to  our  children.  The  accumulating  reserve  wealth,  as  a  result  of  these 
principles  established,  will  in  future  generations  more  than  cover 
repayment  of  the  interest  and  principal  the  war  will  cost.  Shall  we 
place  in  jeopardy  these  principles,  in  the  slightest  degree,  by  paralyz¬ 
ing  our  present  effort  to  win  ?  Should  a  world  wide  abolition  of  mili¬ 
tarism  be  attained,  how  many  years  will  be  needed  for  this  saving  to 
pay  the  debt  ?  This  generation  is  giving  their  lives.  The  future  should 
share  the  cost.  The  gain  is  all  to  the  future.  The  conclusion  is  ines¬ 
capable  on  both  moral  and  practical  grounds.  Make  certain  the 
winning  of  the  war  by  carrying  the  burden  in  bond  issues. 

When  the  War  is  won,  our  phraseologists  may  then  shift  the  load 
to  shoulders  less  inimical  to  their  political  chances.  They  should  be 
gagged  now. 

Why  wrangle  over  the  price  of  steel  or  ships,  when  the  only 
danger  of  losing  lies  in  delay  in  getting  enough  of  them  ? 

Would  one  hesitate  to  quench  a  fire  in  his  home  with  a  handy  can 
of  milk  because  it  cost  twenty  cents  a  quart  ? 

Build  the  ships  at  any  price,  but  stop  delay . 

If  we  must ,  take  away  the  excess  profits  later,  but  now — get  the 
ships .  Our  Nation  is  burning  and  Neros  are  fiddling  to  the  populace. 
Men  are  needed  at  this  time — giants — and  before  they  go  forth  to 
fight  the  Germans  they  must  slaughter  the  Demon  of  Inefficiency. 

Your  abilities  have  fitted  you  to  lead  a  Nation. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  ^  ^  1^1 

Oyster  Bay,  L.  I. 

Dear  Colonel  Roosevelt: 

I  wish  to  add  mine  to  the  great  wave  of  sympathy  which  is  going 
to  you  from  the  American  people. 

Your  consolation  must  be  that  you  have  given  to  the  Nation  the 
greatest  sacrifice  a  father  can  give.  The  Millions  who  love  you  grieve 
so  deeply  with  you. 

My  boy  is  “Over  There”  too. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Copy  of  Theodore  Roosevelt’s  letter  in  reply  to  one  Father  wrote 
to  him,  earlier. 


Oyster  Bay,  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 
April  12, 1916 


My  dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl  : — 

That’s  such  a  particularly  nice  letter  of  yours  that  I  must  send  you 
this  personal  line  of  thanks  and  acknowledgement. 

Sincerely  yours, 

T.  Roosevelt 


OIL  FUEL  VERSUS  COAL  FOR  THE  EMERGENCY  FLEET 
BY  CHARLES  FRANCIS  DE  GANAHL 
President  Southern  Oil  and  Transport  Corporation 

The  following  address  was  read  to  the  stockholders  by  its  presi¬ 
dent  at  the  annual  meeting  of  January  29,  1918. 

Oil  Fuel,  versus  Coal  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Will  Increase 
Efficiency  of  Fleet  One  Third. — As  burned  on  steamships  one  long 
ton  of  oil  will  give  the  fuel  equivalent  of  one  and  six-tenths  long  tons 
of  coal.  Thirty-seven  cubic  feet  of  Oil  Fuel  are  equal  to  70  cubic  feet 
of  coal ;  hence  deadweight  capacity  of  ship  and  cubic  space  of  ship  is 
absorbed  for  fuel  in  the  above  ratios.  As  sufficient  oil  may  be  carried 
for  round  trip  from  New  York  to  French  channel  ports,  in  ships 
double  bottoms  and  peak  tanks  (where  neither  coal  nor  cargo  can 
be  carried,  unless  part  of  such  cargo  be  oil  or  liquid  in  bulk),  the  ship 
loses  no  cubic  space  for  fuel  oil,  but  only  dead  weight. 

Deadweight  Saving. — A  coal  burning  ship  of  5,000  tons  dead¬ 
weight,  2,000  H.P.  averaging  12  knots  an  hour,  would  require  (war 
time  average)  approximately  37  days  time,  and  1,060  tons  of  coal  to 
make  a  round  trip  between  New  York  and  French  channel  ports, 
that  is  21%  of  ship’s  dead  weight  capacity  would  be  required  by  her 
fuel.  The  same  ship  burning  oil  could  make  the  trip  in  34  days, 
requiring  only  548  tons  of  oil,  or  less  than  12%  of  the  ship’s  dead¬ 
weight  capacity,  for  fuel;  thus  increasing  an  oil  burning  ship’s 
deadweight  cargo  capacity  by  more  than  9%  or  468  tons,  per  voyage. 
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Importance  of  Increasing  Cargo  Space. — The  cubic  space  re¬ 
quirements  of  general  cargoes  allow  relatively  few  ships  to  load  their 
full  deadweight  capacity  of  cargoes.  Transports  carrying  troops  and 
vessels  carrying  freight  probably  do  not  average,  considering  the 
entire  fleet,  more  than  65%  of  the  available  deadweight  capacity. 
Hence,  the  amount  of  cubic  space  available  for  cargo  becomes  very 
important.  (Subsequent  calculations  are  based  on  this  average,  and  it 
is  suggested  that  this  assumed  percentage  be  checked  through  the 
United  States  Quartermaster’s  Department.) 

Comparison  Space  Saved,  Oil-Coal. — Coal  bunkers  occupy  much 
valuable  space  otherwise  available  for  cargo.  Such  space  is  not 
required  for  fuel  in  oil-burning  ships;  oil  fuel  can  be  carried  in 
double  bottoms,  where  neither  coal  nor  cargo  can  be  carried  (unless 
it  be  oil  or  liquid),  thus  releasing  fuel  space  for  cargo,  as  follows: 


Coal  Burning 


Oil  Burning 


Ship’s  deadweight.. 

Coal  fuel . 

Oil  fuel . 


5,000  tons 
1,060  tons 


Dwt.  Cargo  Cap.  . . .  3,940  tons,  after  de¬ 

ducting  coal  weight. 

Bulk  Cargo  Cap.  . . .  Assumed  as  available 

65%  of  dwt.  3,940  = 
2,561  tons  Net  Bulk 
Cargo  Cap. 

Difference  in  favor  of  oil  fuel,  689  tons. 


5,000  tons 


548  tons  stored  in 
double  bottoms 
5,000  tons,  as  no  cargo 
space  required  for 
fuel 

65%  of  dwt.  5,000  = 
3,250  tons,  Net  Bulk 
Cargo  Cap. 


That  is  to  say,  an  oil  burning  ship  of  5,000  tons  deadweight  cap. 
in  transatlantic  service,  can  carry  689  tons  per  trip,  or  27%  more 
general  cargo,  than  a  coal  burning  ship  of  equal  deadweight. 

Increase  of  Speed  and  Efficiency. — Repeated  voyages  prove  that 
the  average  speed  of  a  coal-burning  ship  can  be  increased  10%  by 
changing  its  fuel  to  oil;  largely  due  to  steady  steam  and  increased 
boiler  capacity  affording  maximum  and  constant  propeller  speed. 
Hence  a  further  10%  of  cargo  goes  to  the  credit  of  oil-burning  ships 
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during  their  steaming  time  only,  all  of  which  is  a  net  gain.  Reduction 
of  fire  room  staff.  Due  to  the  mechanical  handling  of  oil  fuel  on  ships, 
and  absence  of  ashes  and  soot,  an  oil-burning  ship  requires  70%  less 
men  in  its  fire  room.  This  saving  of  man-power  decreases  or  increases 
with  size  and  speed  of  ship. 

Close  scrutiny  of  the  following  table  of  comparison  can  lead  to 
but  one  conclusion: 


Comparison  of  Results  with  Ship  of  5,000  Tons  dwt.  Burning  Oil 

as  Against  Coal  for  Fuel 


Particulars 

Coal 

Oil 

Distance  from  N.Y.  to  French  Channel 
Ports  and  return . 

6,200  miles 

6,200  miles 

Average  speed  at  sea  . 

12  knots 

13.2  knots 

Steaming  time  only  round  trip  (normal) 

22  days 

20  days 

Consumption  of  fuel  per  day . 

34  tons 

21  tons 

Consumption  of  fuel  per  voyage . 

748  tons 

420  tons 

Five  and  four  additional  steaming  days 
respectively  required  each  voyage, 
due  to  convoy  and  deviations  to  avoid 
submarines  . 

170  tons 

84  tons 

Consumption  of  fuel  in  ports  5  days 
each  end  . 

50  tons 

30  tons 

Reserve  fuel — 10%  of  consumption - 

92  tons 

50  tons 

Total  fuel  required  per  round  trip  (See 
note  below)  . 

1,060  tons 

584  tons 

Time  required  to  bunker  fuel  on  ship  . . 

2  days 

6  hours 

Number  of  firemen  and  trimmers  re¬ 
quired  (proportion  will  vary  with 
size  and  speed  of  ship)  . 

12 

4 

Apparent  dwt.  cargo  capacities,  per  trip 

(exclusive  of  speed  element)  .  3,940  tons  4,416 tons 

(i.e.  476  tons  or  13.05%  more  avail¬ 
able  dwt.  cargo  space) 

True  ratio  of  dwt.  cargo  capacities,  per 

trip  (including  speed  element)  ....  3,940  tons  4,678%  tons 
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Comparison  of  Results  with  Ship  of  5,000  Tons  dwt.  Burning  Oil 
as  Against  Coal  for  Fuel — ( Continued ) 

Computed  as  follows: 

Total  time  for  round  trip  is  37  days, 
of  which  22  days  or  5914%  is  running 
time ;  since  an  oil  burning  ship’s  speed 
is  10%  greater,  it  gains  10%  of 
591/2%>  or  5.95%  of  a  trip  on  each 
round  made;  which  is  equivalent  to 
increasing  its  dwt.  cargo  capacity 
5.95%  during  any  period  of  opera¬ 
tion.  A  total  increase  of  ig°/Q  or  738% 
tons  more  dwt.  cargo  by  using  oil. 

Apparent  general  cargo  capacities,  per 

trip  (exclusive  of  speed  element)  . .  2,561  tons  3,250  tons 

True  ratio  of  general  cargo  capacities, 
per  trip  (including  speed  element), 

(computed  the  same  as  for  dwt.  2,561  tons  3, 43354  tons 

cargoes) . 

A  total  increase  of  34%  %>  or  882.14  tons 
more  general  cargo  by  using  oil. 

Note — Coal  fuel  estimates  are  based  upon  12  knots.  Ratio  of  fuel 
space  and  fuel  dwt.  requirements,  to  the  total  dwt.  capacity  of  a  ship, 
rises  rapidly  as  speeds  increase.  Power  (fuel)  increases  as  the  cube  of 
the  speed.  Dwt.  and  space  is  further  absorbed  by  boilers  and  engines 
for  fast  ships  until  a  vanishing  point  of  cargo  capacity  is  reached. 
Some  ships  cannot  carry  their  own  coal  for  a  round  trip  voyage;  for 
example  the  “Vaterland.” 

Increase  efficiency  3414%.  If  the  basis  of  65%  of  dwt.  cargo 
capacity  be  correct,  it  is  evident  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  could  in¬ 
crease  its  efficiency  or  transportation  capacity  3414%  by  burning  fuel 
oil.  This  means  a  saving  in  ship  construction  of  2 ,oy  0,000  dwt.  tons 
out  of  every  6,000,000  designed  for  coal  fuel. 

Of  this  saving  268,680  dwt.  tons,  or  7 .6%,  must  be  provided  in  tankers 
to  transport  oil  from  Mexico  to  United  States  seaboard,  leaving  a  net 
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saving  of  1,771,320  dwt.  tons,  or  334  ships  of  3,000  dwt.  tons  each .  A 
man  power  saving  in  ship’s  officers,  crew  and  gunners  of  about  18,000 
men.  A  saving  in  the  cost  of  ship  construction  of  about  $33,000,000. 

Availability  of  Oil  at  Tampico. — There  is  now  on  the  Panuco 
River  in  Tampico,  Mexico,  enough  oil  moving  equipment  to  deliver 
from  wells  to  tide-water,  the  total  annual  fuel  requirements  of  an 
Emergency  Fleet  of  6,000,000  tons  dwt.  There  is  oil  in  wells  now 
capped,  sufficient  to  supply  many  times  this  quantity.  There  are 
terminals  in  operation  for  handling  50,000,000  barrels  annually. 

Cost  of  Oil. — The  total  oil  fuel  requirements  of  the  Emergency 
Fleet  can  be  supplied  aboard  its  tank  ships,  in  the  harbor  of  Tampico 
with  Panuco  Crude  at  31  c.  per  barrel  of  42  gallons  (specific  gravity 
.985),  flash  point  150  degrees  Fahr.  Open  test.  Adding  the  Export  Tax 
of  4 1/2  c.  per  barrel  and  a  transportation  charge  of  39%  c.  per  barrel, 
makes  the  delivered  cost  at  New  York,  75  c.  per  barrel.  It  must  be 
understood  that  the  freight  allowance  of  39%  c.  per  barrel,  New  York 
to  Tampico,  is  based  upon  the  Emergency  Fleet  operating  its  own 
tankers  without  any  margin  of  profit.  (Note  copy  of  letter  from 
Captain  John  Halligan,  Jr.,  wherein  he  confirms  the  cost  of  approxi¬ 
mately  20  c.  per  barrel  freight  in  pre-war  times  between  Tampico 
and  New  York.) 

Adequate  Supply  and  Suitability. — There  is  full  assurance  of  an 
adequate  supply  and  suitability  of  Panuco  Crude  Oil  for  fuel  under 
steamship  boilers.  The  list  of  steamers  found  in  appendix  using 
Panuco  Crude,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  its  suitability.  But  specifica¬ 
tions  drawn  by  the  Navy  exclude  the  use  of  Panuco  Crude,  requiring 
a  lower  flash,  viz.  150  degrees  Fahr.  closed  test.  This  objection  should 
be  carefully  considered,  though  the  question  is  answered  by  vessels 
now  in  service  daily  using  Panuco  Crude.  Lloyds’  Classification 
Society  also  requires  a  flash  point  of  150  deg.  F.  closed  test.  But  no 
objection  is  made  to  using  a  low  flash  test  oil,  provided  pumps  are 
enclosed  in  oil-tight  and  gas-tight  spaces  (a  copy  of  these  regulations 
will  be  found  in  appendix  headed,  “Lloyds’  Condition  for  Carriage 
of  Low  Flash  Point  Oil  Fuel”).  Lloyds  do  object,  however,  to  carry¬ 
ing  low  flash  oil  in  double  bottoms  of  the  ordinary  cargo  ship.  They 
even  object  to  carrying  low  flash  oil  in  double  bottoms  when  such 
double  bottoms  have  been  built  for  oil-tight  work — an  objection  in 
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the  writer’s  opinion  drastic  and  unwarranted,  and  if  sustained  must 
greatly  detract  from  the  economy  incident  to  burning  Panuco  Crude. 
Double  bottoms  in  new  ships  should  be  built  oil-tight  (double 
riveted),  where  any  fuel  oil  is  to  be  carried.  If  the  Emergency  Fleet  is 
governed  by  the  view  that  low  flash  oil  cannot  be  safely  carried  in 
oil-tight  double  bottoms,  only  two  alternatives  remain: 

First,  to  carry  Panuco  Crude  in  bunkers  cofferdammed  from 
boiler-room  space.  This,  however,  absorbs  valuable  cargo  space  and 
materially  reduces  space  saved  on  general  cargo  vessels  through  oil 
burning. 

Second,  by  distilling  off,  or  topping,  the  gasoline  from  the  Panuco 
Crude  (about  2%).  This  topping  process  increases  the  viscosity  and 
gravity  of  the  crude  and  makes  it  desirable  to  add  small  percentages 
of  gas  oil  to  reduce  this  viscosity.  Experiments  show  that  10%  of  gas 
oil  added  to  the  topped  Panuco  Crude,  will  reduce  the  viscosity  by 
about  70%.  Of  course,  the  percentage  of  gas  oil  used  adds  a  propor¬ 
tion  of  higher  priced  oil,  hence,  the  finished  product,  90%  Panuco 
Crude  and  10%  gas  oil,  will  reflect  the  increased  cost  of  the  gas  oil, 
plus  cost  of  topping.  Notwithstanding  these  additions  in  cost,  the 
topped  Panuco  Crude  mixed  with  gas  oil,  will  produce  an  oil  free 
from  the  objection  of  low  flash,  at  a  cost  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  market  price  of  so-called  “Fuel  Oil.” 

The  writer  very  strongly  feels  that  no  topping  or  mixture  of  gas 
oil  is  necessary.  The  low  flash  is  a  “ghost”  which  in  effect  makes  it 
possible  to  sell  Fuel  Oil  of  high  flash  at  a  much  higher  price  with 
really  no  better  results.  A  few  additional  precautions  should  be  taken, 
but  the  facts  do  not  warrant  the  drastic  regulations  that  operate 
against  low  flash  oil.  To  condemn  Panuco  Crude  because  of  low  flash, 
means  in  a  nutshell,  that  the  Emergency  Fleet  (if  oil  of  any  kind  is 
to  be  used)  must  pay  tens  of  millions  of  dollars  more  for  its  fuel  than 
is  necessary;  but  more  serious  still,  the  exclusion  of  Panuco  Crude  Oil 
must  curtail  the  use  of  oil  fuel,  thus  losing  to  the  Fleet  greatly  in¬ 
creased  efficiency,  as  a  sufficient  supply  of  “Fuel  Oil”  for  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet,  cannot  be  furnished  by  American  oil  fields  without 
reacting  on  gasoline  and  other  much  needed  by-products  of  American 
Crude,  which  are  essential  to  winning  the  war. 

The  advantages  of  oil  over  coal  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 
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1.  Elimination  of  boiler  troubles  (if  proper  burning  system  is 
installed)  by  improved  circulation  and  even  furnace  temperature;  no 
furnace  doors  to  be  continually  opened  and  closed,  subjecting  boiler 
sheets  to  unequal  strain. 

2.  Maintenance  of  constant  steam  pressure  and  regular  speeds.  No 
cleaning  of  fires.  Burners  can  be  changed  in  a  few  minutes  without 
dropping  steam  pressure. 

3.  Ease  with  which  fires  can  be  instantly  regulated  from  a  low  to 
an  intense  heat. 

4.  Elimination  of  furnace-grate  renewals  and  the  absence  of 
ashes  to  handle. 

5.  Cleanliness  both  in  burning  and  while  taking  fuel. 

6.  Quick  response  to  forced  steaming;  boilers  can  over-load  50  to 
75%  by  merely  adjusting  fuel  valves. 

7.  Oil  fire  can  be  regulated  at  will,  to  burn  at  full  heat  without  a 
trace  of  smoke,  or  it  can  befog  submarines  with  volumes  of  black 
smoke. 

8.  By  using  oil  fuel  on  the  Emergency  Fleet,  our  already  over¬ 
taxed  railroads  would  be  relieved  of  handling  9400,000  tons  of  coal 
annually;  releasing  this  quantity  for  other  uses. 

9.  Oil  fuel  would  reduce  the  number  of  ships  of  given  tonnage 
required;  reduce  fire-room  staff;  reduce  number  of  gunners  on  fleet 
due  to  fewer  ships;  reduce  number  of  miners,  railway  men  and 
terminal  men;  will  afford  a  “man-power  saving,”  all  things  con¬ 
sidered  of  over  25,000  men. 

10.  Oil  fuel  will  materially  reduce  Emergency  Fleet  construction 
program  or  give  greater  transportation  power  by  the  same  units. 

11.  Economy  in  fuel  cost  of  $15,000,000  annually.  Saves  350  ships, 
or  $35,000,000  on  construction  program. 

12.  Oil  fuel  on  Emergency  Fleet  will  quicken  delivery  of  men  on 
the  battle  line.  Men  and  munitions  there  measure  the  war’s  duration 
— its  duration  measures  the  toll  of  human  life.  The  production  of  oil 
in  Mexico  from  wells  drilled,  but  now  only  delivering  a  fraction  of 
their  capacity,  equals  in  fuel  value  12*4%  of  the  total  coal,  both 
bituminous  and  anthracite,  mined  in  the  United  States.  Can  this 
latent  power  be  ignored  under  present  conditions  ? 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Note:  See  addenda  for  derivation  of  all  figures  appearing  in  this 
report. 

Calculations  checked  by  C.  W.  Hilbert. 

ADDENDA 

Showing  Derivation  of  Figures  Appearing  on  Pages  of  this  Report 
Equivalents  of  Oil  in  Coal — Computed  by  W.  A.  White 

Steaming  Distance  between  New  York  and  French  Channel  ports 
6,200  miles. 

Daily  consumption  of  fuel  oil:  2,000  H.P.  X  .95  lbs.  per  H.P.  hour 
equals  1,900  lbs.  per  hour,  equals  21  tons  oil  per  day. 

Coal:  1.6  times  as  much  as  oil,  equals  34  tons  coal  per  day. 

Time  and  Fuel  required  per  round  trip 
Oil  (Speed  13.2  knots  per  hour) 


Tons 

20  steaming  days  X  21  tons .  420 

4  additional  steaming  days  avoiding  danger  zone .  84 

10%  reserve  fuel . . .  50 

10  port  days,  3  tons  per  day .  30 

TOTALS 

34  days,  oil  per  voyage .  584 

Coal  (Speed  12  knots  per  hour) 

22  steaming  days  X  34  tons .  748 

5  additional  steaming  days  avoiding  danger  zone .  170 

10%  reserve  fuel .  92 

10  port  days,  5  tons  per  day .  50 

TOTALS 

37  days,  coal  per  voyage .  1,060 

Percentage  of  ship’s  deadweight  required  for  fuel 

Oil,  584  tons  fuel,  divided,  5,000  tons  dwt .  11  6/10% 

Coal,  1,060  tons  fuel,  divided,  5,000  tons  dwt .  212/ 10% 

Saving  in  available  dwt.  by  using  oil .  91/2  % 
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Comparison  of  Available  Cubic  Cargo  Space  in  Ships 
Service  New  York  to  French  Channel  Ports 

Coal,  tons  Oil,  tons 


Deadweight  of  ship .  5,000  5,000 

Fuel  required  for  round  trip,  including 

10%  reserve .  1,060  584 

Stored  in  double  bottoms. 

Remaining  available  dwt.  cargo  capacity  3>94°  5,000 

No  cargo  space  required  for  fuel. 

Net  general  cargo  capacity  (on  basis  of 

65%  of  available  dwt.  cargo  capacity)  2,561  3>25° 

Difference  in  favor  of  oil  fuel .  689 


Reduction  of  fire-room  staff  on  average  for  both  large  and  small 

vessels,  computed  by  W.  A.  White. 

Note.  In  small  ships,  fire-room  staff  saving  is  much  less  than  in 

high  powered  ships. 

Average  speed  at  sea: 

Coal,  assumed  at  12  knots  per  hour. 

Oil,  10%  greater  than  coal — 12  knots  plus  1.2 —  13.2  knots. 

For  derivation  of  fuel  consumption  and  time  used  in  this  tabula¬ 
tion  see  Page  1  of  this  Addenda. 

Apparent  Deadweight  Cargo  Capacities,  Per  Trip 
(excluding  speed  ratios) 

Coal,  5,000  tons  less  fuel .  1,060  tons  3>94°  tons 

Oil,  5,000  tons  less  fuel .  5^4  tons  4?41^  tons 

Difference  in  favor  of  oil  fuel .  476  tons  i3*°5%  more 

True  ratios  of  deadweight  cargo  capacities  per  trip  (including 
speed  element),  computed  as  follows:  Total  time  for  round  trip  is 
37  days,  of  which  22  days  or  59%%  is  running  time:  Since  an  oil¬ 
burning  ship’s  speed  is  10%  greater,  it  gains  10%  of  5914%  or 
5,95%  of  a  trip  on  each  round  trip  made:  which  is  equivalent  to  in¬ 
creasing  its  dwt.  cargo  capacity  5-95%?  or  2^2  %  tons  Per  trTi  hence 
the  true  ratio  of  the  dead-weight  capacities  is: 
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Tons 


Coal,  at  12  knots  per  hour .  3,940 

Oil,  at  13.2  knots  per  hour  4,416  tons  plus  262%  tons _  4*678% 

A  total  increase  of  .  73$% 

or  19%  more  deadweight  cargo  by  using  oil. 


Apparent  general  cargo  capacities,  per  trip  (exclusive  of  speed 
ratios);  for  this  computation  see  Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  re¬ 
port  which  follows. 

True  Ratio  of  general  cargo  capacities,  per  trip  (including  speed 
element),  computed  the  same  as  above  for  dwt.  cargoes:  hence  the 


true  ratio  of  the  general  cargo  capacities  is : 

Tons 

Coal,  at  12  knots  per  hour .  2,561 

Oil,  at  13.2  knots  per  hour,  3250  tons  plus  193/6  tons _  3,443 14 

A  total  increase  of  .  882% 

or  34%%  more  general  cargo  per  trip  by  using  oil. 


Saving  in  ship  construction,  due  to  34%%  greater  efficiency  of 
oil-burning  ships,  on  a  basis  of  6,000,000  tons  X  34%%  saved — 
2,070,000  tons;  that  is,  6,000,000  less  2,070,000 — 3,930,000  dwt.  tons 
of  oil-burning  ships  would  accomplish  the  same  transportation  results 
as  6,000,000  dwt.  tons  of  coal-burning  ships. 

Net  saving  in  ship  construction:  2,070,000  tons  as  above,  less 
298,680  tons  (computed  below)  tank-ships  required  to  supply  fuel 
oil,  leaves  a  net  saving  of  1,771,320  tons  deadweight. 

Tank  ships  required  to  supply  oil  fuel  for  6,000,000  tons  Emer¬ 
gency  Fleet.  Annual  consumption  of  oil  by  fleet  of  6,000,000  tons, 
584  tons  per  trip,  less  reserve  fuel  carried,  is  40,980,000  bbls.  One 
tanker  of  10,000  tons  dwt.,  making  14  trips  a  year  between  Tampico 
and  New  York,  or  equivalent  service,  can  deliver  900,000  barrels  of 
oil  a  year;  therefore,  the  number  of  such  tankers  required  is  40,980,- 
000  barrels  annual  fuel  divided  by  900,000  barrels — 46  tank  ships  X 
10,000  tons  each — 460,000  dwt.  tons  of  tankers  to  supply  fuel  oil 
for  6,000,000  tons  Emergency  Fleet.  That  is  the  dwt.  tonnage  of  fuel 
oil  ships  bears  a  ratio  of  76/10%  of  the  dwt.  tonnage  of  the  cargo 
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fleet  to  be  supplied.  Hence,  the  298,680  tons  of  tank  ships  deducted 
to  obtain  net  saving  in  ship  construction,  was  obtained  as  follows: 
Dwt.  of  fleet  to  be  supplied,  6,000,000  less  34 l/i%  saving  by  oil  fuel 
2,070,000  tons — 3,930,000  tons  X  7  6/ 10%  in  fuel  ships — 298,680  tons 
tank  ships. 

Basis  for  14  trips  per  annum  of  tankers,  New  York  to  Tampico: 
Round  trip  distance — Tampico  to  New  York,  4,000  miles.  Speed, 
13.2  knots,  equals  316.8  miles  daily.  4,000  divided  by  316.8  equals 
12.62  days. 


Total  steaming  time 

Loading  time . 

Unloading  time  . . . 

Total  elapsed  time  . 


Days 

-  12.62 

.  2 

.  3 

-  17.62 

(say  18  days) 


Eighteen  (days)  X  14  (trips)  =  252  days;  365  less  252  =  113 
days,  or  30%  of  total  time  allowed  for  bad  weather  and  repairs. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  average  trips  per  annum  of  vessels  trading  on 
this  route  is  only  about  twelve  trips.  This  is  true  of  the  average 
vessels  where  speeds  are  much  less,  and  both  loading  facilities  and 
discharging  facilities  have  not  been  carefully  designed. 

High  cost  ships  and  cheap  fuel  point  to  economies  in  high  speeds, 
i.e.,  12  to  13  knots  per  hour. 


APPENDIX 


Sundry  Data  on  Burning  Oil 

One  ton  of  oil  equals  in  fuel  value  1.6  tons  of  coal  used  under 
boilers,  or  37  cubic  feet  of  oil  equals  70  cubic  feet  of  coal  under  boilers. 

Each  ton  deadweight  of  ship  will  consume  annually,  trading 
New  York  and  French  Channel  ports.  6.95  barrels  of  42  American 
gallons  (a  little  over  one  ton.) 

Each  ton  deadweight  of  ship  will  consume  annually,  voyaging 
between  New  York  and  French  Channel  ports,  1.9  long  tons  of  coal. 
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The  Emergency  Fleet  of  6,000,000  tons  dwt.  will  consume  annually 
40,980,000  barrels  of  oil,  or  9,400,000  tons  of  coal.  If  oil  is  used  the 
labor  of  about  9,400  coal  miners  yearly  would  be  saved,  also  many 
railway  men,  many  coal  trimmers,  many  locomotives,  and  much 
general  congestion. 

Every  100  tons  dwt.  of  ship  requires  approximately  one  man  for 
operating,  gunners  included.  Average  total  elapsed  time  for  round 
trip,  New  York  to  French  Channel  ports,  is  about  forty  days:  (37 
coal,  34  oil,  per  computation  in  Addenda). 

Average  yearly  round  trips  on  above  voyage,  approximately  nine 
trips,  using  coal;  ten  trips  using  oil  fuel. 

To  supply  Mexican  Oil  Fuel  (Panuco  Crude  12  Baume)  for  a 
fleet  of  steamers  operating  on  above  voyage,  will  require  about  7 .6% 
of  total  dwt.  of  cargo  fleet  so  employed,  in  tank  ships  operating 
between  Tampico  and  New  York. 

To  fuel  a  fleet  employed  as  above,  of  6,000,000  tons  dwt.,  will 
require  460,000  tons  dwt.  in  tank  ships.  The  above  fleet  will  require 
60,000  men  to  operate  ships,  plus  4,500  men  to  operate  tank  ships  for 
their  fuel  supply.  One  barrel  of  12  gravity  Panuco  Crude  weights 
344.8  lbs.  One  barrel  of  30  gravity  American  fuel  oil  weighs  306.2  lbs. 
There  is  over  12%  more  weight  of  fuel  in  a  barrel  of  Panuco  Crude 
Oil  than  there  is  in  a  barrel  of  30  gravity  fuel  oil  of  usual  quality. 


British  Thermal  Units  in  1  bbl.  Panuco  Crude .  6,379,170 

British  Thermal  Units  in  1  bbl.  Fuel  Oil .  5,817,420 

Net  gain  in  BTU’s  for  Panuco  Crude .  561,750 


Each  barrel  of  Panuco  Crude  Oil  has  more  BTU’s  by  9  6  10% 
than  30°  gravity  Fuel  Oil  of  usual  quality. 

Panuco  Crude  is  now  being  mixed  with  American  oils  to  fill 
specifications  for  oils  of  low  viscosity.  The  price  of  Panuco  Crude  Oil 
at  wells  in  Mexico,  is  about  20^  per  barrel.  Today  American  oils  sell 
for  upward  of  $1.00  per  barrel  at  wells.  The  pipe  line  charge  from 
Oklahoma  to  New  York  on  oil  is  about  72^  per  barrel.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  could  move  Mexican  oil  to  New  York  from  Tampico  in  its  own 
tankers  to  cost,  delivered  in  New  York,  about  75^  per  barrel.  Any 
price  greater  than  75^  per  barrel  paid  by  Government  for  fuel  oil  is 
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due  to  unnecessary  restrictions  in  specifications  of  the  oil.  That  such 
restrictions  are  unnecessary  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  dozens  of  ships 
are  now  running  on  Panuco  Crude  Oil.  A  list  of  several  such  ships 
is  appended  hereto.  Were  specifications  drawn  admitting  use  of 
Panuco  Crude  for  ships,  a  large  part  of  American  fuel  oil  would 
be  further  refined  to  lubricants,  gas,  oil,  kerosene  oil  and  gasoline, 
etc.  Modern  refinery  practices  (cracking)  have  eliminated  the  fixed 
percentage  of  gasoline  that  oils  may  contain.  Such  percentage  under 
the  Burton  and  other  methods  are  to  a  great  degree  fixed  by  the 
selling  price  of  all  products  of  the  oil.  As  the  price  of  the  various 
products  changes,  the  degree  of  refining  and  cracking  changes.  A 
lesser  price  for  fuel  oil  influences  the  quantities  of  other  products  in 
refining  oil  other  than  small  quantities  of  coke  and  evaporation 
losses. 

Where  Panuco  Crude  is  used  aboard  ship,  the  tank  or  compart¬ 
ment  from  which  it  is  drawn  is  usually  heated  for  facility  in  pumping, 
and  a  small  allowance  must  be  made  for  heat  losses,  nevertheless 
Panuco  Crude  is  at  least  5%  better  in  fuel  value  than  30  deg.  gravity 
fuel  oil  of  the  usual  quality.  Heating  is  not  required  if  pipes  are  large 
enough. 

Panuco  Crude  flashes  at  about  145  deg.  to  150  deg.  Fahr.  open  test. 
It  contains  3%  to  4%  sulphur.  This  sulphur  is  no  detriment  to  its 
use  as  fuel  oil. 

The  addition  of  10%  Scotch  Shale  Oil,  or  oil  of  equivalent 
viscosity,  say  gas  oil,  will  reduce  viscosity  of  Panuco  Crude  by  about 
70%.  Very  slight  increase  of  temperature  to  mixture  of  10%  shale 
and  90%  Panuco  Crude  further  reduces  viscosity  very  greatly.  (See 
Report  of  London  Commission.)  In  use,  oil  tanks  carrying  Panuco 
Crude,  and  from  which  oil  is  being  drawn,  should  be  kept  at  about 
90  deg.  Fahr.  to  enable  pump  to  handle  oil  with  facility,  unless  pipe 
lines  are  of  sufficient  size  to  handle  oil  cold. 

After  leaving  oil  pump  on  way  to  boilers,  Panuco  Crude  should 
be  heated  to  about  250  deg.  Fahr.  to  300  deg.  Fahr.,  for  best  economic 
results. 

The  White  Burner  is  well  adapted  to  burning  12  deg.  gravity 
Panuco  Crude.  There  are  other  suitable  burners. 

For  Fuel  Emergency  Fleet  storage  tanks  would  be  required  at 
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the  principal  ports  of  departure.  Oil  barges  of  1,000  to  1,500  tons 
capacity  should  be  provided  to  move  oil  from  tanks  to  alongside  ship. 
While  ship  is  loading  cargo,  oil  should  be  pumped  aboard.  To  load 
oil  requires  a  few  hours  only  and  no  labor.  The  watchmen  on  barge 
handle  pumps;  steam  is  supplied  by  vessel  receiving  oil.  The  cost  of 
transporting  oil  by  sea  in  normal  times  is  about  10^  per  barrel  for 
each  1,000  miles  of  distance,  counted  one  way.  See  Commander 
Halligan’s  letter  attached  hereto. 


List  of  Steamers  with  White  Fuel  Oil  Burning  System  and 
Burning  12  Beaume  Panuco  Crude  Oil  Without  Treatment 


Clyde  Steamship  Co. 

S.S.  APACHE 
SS.  MOHAWK 

S.S.  OSCEOLA 

S.S.  ARAPHOE 


Mallory  Line 

HENRY  R .  MALLORY 


Southern  Pacific  Co. 

S.S.  EL  NORTE 

S.S.  EL  MUNDE 

S.S.  EL  ALM1RANTE 


Pierce  Navigation  Co. 

S.S.  EUPION 

S.S.  MEXICANO 


Sinclair  Navigation  Co. 

S.S.  PANUCO 

S.S.  G.  HAWLEY 

S.S.  G.  E.  WARREN 

S.S.  HARDCASTLE 

S.S.  TANESI 


Lloyd’s  Conditions  for  Carriage  of  Low  Flash  Point  Oil  Fuel 

1.  Compartments  to  carry  such  oil  fuel  must  be  separated  from 
spaces  arranged  for  ordinary  cargo,  from  engine  and  boiler  rooms 
and  from  crew  and  passenger  spaces  by  means  of  well  ventilated 
spaces  not  used  for  other  purposes  similar  to  the  coffer-dams  fitted 
in  petroleum  carrying  vessels.  These  spaces  should  be  sufficiently 
large  to  admit  of  their  being  accessible  at  all  parts  for  cleaning, 
painting,  etc. 

2.  No  such  oil  should  be  carried  in  double  bottoms  under  engine 
and  boiler  rooms  or  under  ordinary  cargo  spaces. 

3.  The  pumps  for  dealing  with  the  oil  fuel  should  be  in  a  separate 
pump  room,  as  well  isolated  from  engine  room,  stoke-hold,  crew 
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space,  etc.,  as  the  pump  room  of  an  ordinary  tank  vessel.  Electric 
light  only  should  be  used  in  such  pump  room. 

4.  The  only  pipes  containing  fuel  passing  through  the  stoke¬ 
hold  space  should  be  in  an  accessible  position  always  under  observa¬ 
tion  throughout  their  whole  length  and  should  be  made  jointless,  so 
far  as  practicable. 

5.  Provision  should  be  made  so  that  in  the  event  of  fuel  oil  being 
discharged  into  the  furnaces,  without  burning,  none  of  it  should 
drain  into  the  bilge  where  it  would  be  a  source  of  danger. 

6.  The  pump  room  should  be  mechanically  ventilated  and  the 
suction  in  it  should  be  worked  from  a  pump  in  the  pump  room  and 
not  be  connected  to  the  ordinary  bilge  suction  pipes.  A  strong  glass 
light  is  to  be  fixed  in  the  side  of  the  pump  room  for  inspection 
purposes  and  a  mechanical  lift  from  the  lower  part  to  the  upper 
deck  is  also  to  be  provided. 


October  20, 1912 

Mr.  J.  P.  Bell,  Manager, 

Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce, 

Mexico  City,  D.  F. 

My  dear  Mr.  Bell: 

The  following  memorandum  on  the  oil  situation  of  Mexico  may 
be  of  interest  to  you  in  its  bearing  on  commerce.  The  discovery  and 
development  of  oil  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico  transcends  in  im¬ 
portance  to  the  world’s  commerce  any  event  of  the  past  fifty  years, 
possibly  only  excepting  the  Panama  Canal.  With  peculiar  coincidence 
a  third  development  has  arrived  to  accentuate  the  value  of  each  of 
these  factors,  the  Diesel  Internal  Combustion  engine  for  crude  oil, 
now  proven  beyond  all  question  to  be  the  most  economical  motor 
known  for  marine  service. 

Transportation  rates  to  all  parts  of  the  world  directly  respond  to 
the  cost  of  moving  a  ton  over  the  shortest  route  with  the  least  applica¬ 
tion  of  power  in  a  given  unit  of  time.  The  Panama  Canal  shortens  the 
route:  the  Diesel  motor  has  increased  engine  efficiency  by  delivering 
to  the  ship’s  screw  twice  the  power  for  each  unit  of  heat  that  was 
possible  before  its  development.  The  oil  discoveries  of  Mexico  have 
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made  available  in  quantities  passing  belief  the  class  of  fuel  required 
for  the  Diesel  engine. 

The  most  important  industry  of  man  is  the  transportation  of  com¬ 
modities.  Their  exchange  is  measured  directly  by  the  cost  of  effecting 
it.  The  Panama  Canal,  the  Diesel  engine  and  crude  petroleum  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  heaviest  element  in  this  cost — propelling  of  ships. 
This  admitted,  brings  us  to  Mexican  oil  and  its  meaning  to  commerce. 

Broadly  speaking,  the  petroliferous  zone  extends  for  250  miles 
along  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Mexico  and  fifty  miles  inland  (12,500  sq. 
miles)  with  Tampico  about  the  center.  The  present  production 
(though  many  wells  were  closed  after  test  pending  transportation) 
is  conservatively  stated  at  214,000  bbls.  of  42  gallons  per  diem  as 


follows : 

Bbls. 

Portrero  Llano  field .  110,000 

Caspiano  field  .  80,000 

Topila  field .  7,000 

Panuco  field .  9,000 

Ebano  field .  5,000 

Chila  field .  3,000 


Total .  214,000 


Many  wells  that  have  been  drilled  in  other  districts  are  not  here  con¬ 
sidered.  Not  ten  per  cent  of  the  wells  drilled  have  failed  to  show  oil. 
The  average  yield  per  well  approximates  2,000  bbls.  though  many 
produce  much  more  and  many  only  a  showing  and  are  not  con¬ 
sidered  paying. 

The  following  is  the  average  production  per  well  of  various 
American  fields: 

Bbls. 


Appalachian  field .  1.73 

Lima,  Indiana  .  2.74 

Colorado  .  8.35 

California  .  42.56 


The  world’s  total  production  in  1911  was  345,000,000  bbls.  of 
42  gallons  or  53,000,000  tons. 
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The  annual  production  of  Mexico  (i.e.,  developed  oil  but  not 
exported  for  lack  of  transportation  facilities)  is  78,110,000  bbls.  and 
this  from  not  to  exceed  100  drilled  wells  in  all,  located  in  six  different 
fields  within  petroliferous  zone  of  12,500  sq.  miles.  Mexico  has 
jumped  from  1.02%  of  the  world’s  production  in  1910  to  a  potential 
producer  (though  not  shipped  through  lack  of  tankers)  in  1912  to 
over  23^4%  of  the  world’s  production  in  1911,  a  position  second  only 
to  the  United  States  and  8,000,000  bbls.  more  than  Russia  produced 
in  1910.  The  transcendental  importance  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  all 
the  large  producing  wells  have  been  found  in  fields  more  or  less 
widely  separated  from  each  other.  The  development  of  prospected 
areas  of  the  petroliferous  zone  is  but  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent  and  not 
a  dozen  holes  have  been  drilled  which  were  dry  though  many  were 
not  considered  paying  wells.  Mexico  has  only  to  increase  her  produc¬ 
tion  three-fold  to  become  the  largest  producer  in  the  world.  If  the 
same  luck  is  encountered  in  drilling  in  the  next  few  years  that  was 
met  with  in  the  past  two,  she  will  be  in  this  position  and  will  not 
have  developed  or  tested  one-twentieth  of  her  petroliferous  zone. 
In  fact  she  cannot  reach  this  position  for  many  years  to  come;  the 
simple  reason  is  the  shipyards  cannot  build  tank  vessels  as  fast  as 
Mexico  produces  oil. 

The  total  number  of  tankers  registered  at  Lloyds’  are  below  three 
hundred.  Allowing  a  capacity  of  25,000  bbls.  to  each  ship,  Mexico 
Gulf  Coast  oil  fields  require  approximately  nine  vessels  sailing  daily 
to  relieve  her  of  her  supply.  These  vessels  will  require  50  days  on  the 
average  to  make  a  round  trip  to  European  ports  or  9  X  50 — 450 
tankers.  Allow  the  field  its  present  rate  of  increase  and  we  require 
45°  X  3 — 1,350  tankers  required  for  Mexico  alone.  The  shipyards 
cannot  supply  them  in  quantities  to  meet  the  demand  in  years  to 
come. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  heavy  business  is  in  store  for  all 
ship  building  firms  to  meet  this  situation.  The  yards  of  Europe  are 
even  now  congested  with  oil  tankers  under  construction.  The  average 
cost  of  oil  tankers  will  approximate  $10.00  gold  per  bbl.  capacity. 
A  short  calculation  will  show  that  approximately  $350,000,000  gold 
must  be  invested  in  ships  in  the  next  five  years  to  transport  this  oil. 
Tanks  must  be  built  to  store  it  along  all  ocean  trade  routes. 
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The  investment  in  oil  industries  in  Mexico  today  is  well  upwards 
of  $100,000,000  gold.  In  two  months  during  1911  (a  matter  of  record), 
1,329,000  acres  of  land  were  leased.  The  lease  price  then  averaged 
$2.50  gold  per  acre;  today  it  is  about  five  to  seven  dollars,  reaching 
as  high  as  $250.00  in  exceptional  cases.  Little  land  remains.  The 
money  paid  out  for  leases  alone  will  not  fall  short  of  $4,000,000  per 
annum.  I  quote  from  the  Petroleum  World  of  1911:  “American 
Capital  in  Mexico.  It  is  shown  by  official  records  that,  during  a 
recent  period  of  two  months,  leases  were  executed  to  Americans  on 
1,329,000  acres  of  oil  land  in  Mexico  at  an  average  rental  of  $2.50 
gold,  per  acre.  This  means  an  investment  of  $3,322,500,  which  may  be 
considered  remarkable.  Many  of  these  leases  were  made  by  American 
companies,  which  already  had  large  investments  in  the  Tampico 
region.  All  of  the  land  is  to  be  exploited  for  oil,  and  rigs  are  being 
set  up  as  fast  as  the  outfits  can  be  brought  from  the  United  States 
and  transported  to  the  well  sites.  It  is  also  shown  by  the  records 
during  the  same  period  that  there  was  paid  on  existing  oil  lands 
leased  in  this,  territory  the  sum  of  $74,642,701.  This  is  exclusive  of  the 
rental  on  the  new  leases  entered  into  during  that  period.” 

This  money  is  going  largely  to  the  native  population  who  were 
accustomed  to  so  little.  It  all  finds  its  way  sooner  or  later  to  the  Port 
of  Tampico  and  in  a  very  short  time  will  be  going  into  irrigation 
plants,  agricultural  machinery,  etc.,  which  in  turn  will  put  into 
production  as  rich  a  district  as  can  be  found,  only  seven  days  by 
steamer  from  the  big  consuming  cities  of  the  North  Atlantic. 

There  are  no  known  12,500  sq.  miles  in  the  world  possessed  of 
the  potential  wealth  of  the  Tampico  district  and  this  wealth  is  fast 
being  transformed  into  a  strong  rich  stream  of  human  endeavor. 

The  silver  value  of  Mexico  was  in  1910-11  upwards  of  $80,000,000. 
Her  oil  value  tributary  to  Tampico  at  $0.50  gold  per  bbl.,  $78,000,000 
Mex.  By  the  time  vessels  can  be  built  to  handle  it,  her  oil  values  will 
exceed  her  gold,  silver  and  copper  production  combined.  The 
magnitude  of  this  fact  is  almost  beyond  the  power  of  the  mind  to 
grasp.  It  is  an  automatic  producing  mine  of  wealth  which  demands 
and  will  receive  tribute  from  all  the  world.  To  presume  that  political 
conditions  can  materially  retard  development  is  puerile. 

The  Panama  Canal  will  focus  the  ocean  carriers  of  the  world  in 
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its  harbors,  Mexico  will  fuel  their  engines.  Where  many  vessels 
come  from  fuel,  freights  are  cheap;  where  freights  to  all  world’s 
ports  are  cheap,  railways  find  their  terminals.  The  cities  of  the  gulf 
are  big  with  future  greatness. 

The  meaning  of  fuel  oil  to  the  navies  is: 

1.  Practically  doubling  the  radius  of  action. 

2.  Almost  immediate  bringing  of  vessels  to  forced  steaming. 

3.  Ability  to  absorb  weight  saved  in  bunker  space  in  armor, 
heavier  guns  and  increase  of  speed. 

4.  To  replenish  at  sea  her  bunkers  from  oil  transports. 

5.  Perfect  regulation  of  combustion,  hence  no  smoke. 

6.  Material  reduction  in  stokers,  60%. 

7.  Cleanliness. 

8.  No  labor  required  for  fueling,  oil  pumped. 

9.  Stragetic  location  of  fuel  tanks  to  minimum  danger  zone. 

10.  Facility  of  shifting  oil  to  any  tanks  desired. 

11.  Less  square  feet  of  heating  surface  per  pound  of  water 
evaporated  due  to  perfect  regulation  of  combustion. 

The  one  factor  against  the  use  of  oil  has  been  uncertainty  of 
supply,  now  assured.  When  distribution  and  storage  systems  are 
built  and  supply  assured,  every  first-class  power  of  the  world  must 
use  oil  in  her  navy.  This  alone  assures  a  profitable  price.  Fluctuations 
have  been  violent  in  the  past,  but  as  stocks  are  provided  to  meet  the 
constantly  increasing  demand,  the  prices  will  harden  and  remain 
firm.  Oil  is  probably  the  only  commodity  holding  the  unique  position 
of  stiffening  in  price  as  production  increases  and  its  reserve  supply 
becomes  larger .  The  ship  owner  then  says  supply  is  sure,  I  will  make 
the  change.  A  further  vital  effect  of  Mexican  discoveries  in  quantities 
heretofore  unheard  of  is  the  stimulation  of  the  search  for  oil  through¬ 
out  the  world.  Venezuela  and  other  South  American  countries  are 
probably  destined  to  similar  development.  The  beginning  of  an  oil 
boom  now  well  under  way  will  culminate  in  a  world-wide  excite¬ 
ment,  which  will  bring  with  it  the  usual  expansion  of  unsafe  specula¬ 
tion,  culminating  eventually  in  a  terrific  crisis.  This,  however,  is 
many  years  removed. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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THE  WESTINGHOUSE  MACHINE  COMPANY  . 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

December  5,  1916 

Mr.  C.  F.  de  Ganahl,  President, 

Tank  Shipbuilding  Corporation, 

120  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  am  handing  you  herewith  copy  of  letter  from  Commander  John 
Halligan,  Jr.,  head  of  the  Post  Graduate  Department  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis.  I  sent  Mr.  Halligan  the  paper 
which  you  gave  me  on  the  petroleum  deposits  in  Mexico.  I  know 
Mr.  Halligan  quite  well  and  sent  him  the  paper  because  I  know  his 
interest  in  the  matter,  as  he  is  a  member  of  a  committee  which  has 
been  appointed  by  the  Naval  Board  to  investigate  the  situation  of  oil 
fuel  with  respect  to  naval  requirements  for  the  coming  twenty-live  or 
fifty  years.  He  is  very  well  posted  on  the  situation  and  I  think  you 
will  be  glad  to  see  his  letter. 

Yours  truly, 

H.  T.  Herr 

UNITED  STATES  NAVAL  ACADEMY 
Annapolis,  Maryland 
Post  Graduate  Department 

December  4,  1916 

Mr.  H.  T.  Herr, 

Vice-President  &  General  Manager, 

Westinghouse  Machine  Co., 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Herr: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  the  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 
petroleum  deposits  in  Mexico  which  you  were  good  enough  to 
forward  with  your  letter  of  November  29th.  This  paper  contains  the 
best  summary  of  the  situation  that  I  have  seen,  and  although  it  was 
prepared  four  years  ago  the  information  and  conclusions  are  still 
correct. 
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There  is  no  doubt  but  that  oil  is  the  future  fuel  both  for  the  Navy 
and  for  the  Merchant  Marine  and  that  the  source  of  our  domestic 
supply  will  in  the  future  be  Mexico  and  other  fields  in  the  Caribbean 
which  have  as  yet  not  been  developed.  Fuel  oil  from  these  sources 
can  be  placed  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  at  a  price  to  compete  with 
coal  just  as  soon  as  adequate  transportation  facilities  have  been 
provided.  We  know  from  experience  with  our  own  tankers  that  it 
costs  only  20  cents  a  barrel  to  haul  oil  from  Mexico  to  New  York. 
This  cost  includes  all  operating  expenses,  repairs,  5%  depreciation, 
and  is  figured  on  the  tankers  returning  empty  to  Mexico.  The  crude 
oil  delivered  on  board  the  tanker  will  cost  not  to  exceed  50  cents  per 
barrel. 

About  15%  of  the  crude  oil  is  gasoline  and  kerosene,  which  will 
have  to  be  removed  in  topping  plants  before  the  oil  can  be  safely 
or  profitably  burned  under  steam  boilers.  About  7%  of  the  crude 
oil  will  be  lost  in  handling,  and  under  these  conditions,  crediting 
the  gasoline  at  15  cents  and  the  kerosene  at  5  cents  a  gallon,  the  net 
cost  of  the  fuel  oil  at  a  port  on  our  Atlantic  seaboard  will  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  40  cents  a  barrel,  which  is  equivalent  to  a  price 
of  less  than  $2.00  a  ton  for  coal  of  the  same  steaming  value.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  some  time  before  we  can  buy  oil  at  this  figure,  but 
that  is  what  it  would  cost  any  consumer  who  chose  to  go  into  the 
business  of  purchasing  crude  oil  in  Mexico,  hauling  it  in  his  own 
bottoms,  and  topping  it. 

Yours  very  truly, 

John  Halligan,  Jr. 

THE  SCOTTISH  MEXICAN  OIL  COMPANY  LIMITED 

Dumbarton, 

Nov.  18,  1918 

C.  F.  de  Ganahl,  Esq. 

120  Broadway 

New  York 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl, 

I  have  received  a  joint  cablegram  from  you  and  Mr.  Rathbone, 
as  follows:  “happy  in  privilege  our  country  had  in  following  even 
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THOUGH  BELATEDLY  THE  UNEXAMPLED  HEROISM  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN  AND 
FRANCE  WE  OFFER  AS  HUMBLE  AMERICANS  OUR  HOMAGE  LOVE  AND 
DEEPEST  GRATITUDE  FOR  ALL  THAT  BRITAIN  STANDS  FOR.'’ 

The  sentiments  of  you  two  friends  have  been  known  to  us  all 
along,  and  we  were  quite  certain  that,  so  later  on  all  other  straight 
good  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  would  think.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  advent  of  the  United  States  did  much  to  hasten 
the  end  of  the  struggle.  Your  soldiers  did  not  achieve  their  victories 
without  heavy  losses,  that  must  have  left  many  a  sore  heart  on  your 
side  of  the  water,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  future  that  will  be  a 
stronger  bond  between  us  than  even  that  which  has  existed  in  the 
past.  Old  misunderstandings  will  be  cleared  away  and  new  and  more 
far-seeing  relationships  established.  What  we  have  to  do  is  to  work 
for  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number;  we  cannot  make  any 
mistake  then. 

Always  yours  sincerely, 

John  Denny 


Telegram  to: 

Sir  James  McKechnie 

Abbey  House,  Barrow-in-Furness,  England. 

I  awoke  this  morning  thinking  of  your  generous  and  charming 
hospitality  at  Abbey  House,  to  be  pleasantly  assured  that  your  warmth 
of  heart  cannot  be  restrained  by  distance  and  that  it  radiates  more 
rapidly  than  we  travelled,  to  meet  us  in  Glasgow  with  your  telegram 
of  welcome  to  Scotland.  We  shall  always  have  difficulty  in  believing 
that  Scotland  is  not  wherever  you,  for  the  moment,  may  be.  We  love 
Scotland  and  her  people  because,  from  her  Hills,  she  is  ever  sending 
into  the  world  men  who  do  great  things,  men  who  leave  their  mark 
written  largely  on  every  page  of  progress.  They  are  also  men  who 
carve  deep  and  treasured  memories  on  the  minds  of  those  whom  they 
honor  with  their  friendship.  Merely  to  thank  you,  in  the  name  of 
Mrs.  de  Ganahl,  myself  and  son,  would  be  so  inadequate  that  I 
refrain  from  doing  so  and  depend  upon  your  keen  reading  of  the 
minds  of  men  to  have  you  know  that  we  are  quite  sure  that  Scotland 
has  extended  her  bounties  to  include  Abbey  House  and  the  works, 
which  one  of  her  sons  built  into  a  Mighty  Bulwark  for  the  Empire 
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and  is  today,  with  magic  touch,  with  the  war  happily  ended,  directing 
this  great  power  into  the  Channels  of  peace,  for  reducing  the  burden 
a  War  weary  world  must  carry.  Three  cheers  for  Vickers!  A  Tiger 
for  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  three  cheers  for  the  Scotsman 
at  the  Helm. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
PRESIDENT’S  REPORT 

To  the  Directors  and  Stockholders  Southern  Oil  and  Trans¬ 
port  Corporation 

The  year  1919  was  one  of  great  importance  to  this  Company,  in 
fact  it  marks  one  of  the  milestones  in  its  development.  By  this  I  do 
not  intend  to  indicate  that  tbe  period  has  been  one  in  which  in¬ 
creased  profits  have  accrued,  for  such  has  not  been  the  case.  What 
I  mean  to  convey  is  that  during  the  past  twelve  months  the  capstone 
in  the  main  arch  of  the  structure,  which  we  have  been  laboriously 
erecting  for  many  years  past,  has  been  placed  in  position  and  that 
we  believe  the  last  link  in  the  chain  of  facilities  necessary  in  the 
development  of  a  large  oil  industry  has  been  supplied.  I  refer  to 
ocean  transportation. 

It  will  be  within  your  knowledge  that  this  Company  has,  from 
its  inception,  been  the  possessor  of  adequate  developed,  as  well  as 
potential,  oil  resources.  Also  that  it  is  well  provided  with  local 
transportation  and  terminal  facilities.  Arrangements  have  now  been 
completed  whereby  some  18,000  tons  of  ocean  tankers  will  become 
available  for  moving  our  oil,  and  this  tonnage  will  be  rapidly 
augmented.  These  arrangements  will  largely  remove  the  limitation 
which  has,  heretofore,  been  placed  upon  our  operations,  and  will 
enable  a  fuller  realization  of  the  important  potential  resources  which 
are  ours.  Before  dealing  more  fully  with  the  future,  I  wish  to  report 
upon  the  result  of  our  operations  for  1919. 

Beginning  at  the  fountain  head  of  our  resources,  I  will  deal  with 
the  Tal  Vez  Company,  which  is  our  oil-producing  subsidiary.  On  this 
property  we  have  two  wells  of  a  measured  capacity  of  10,000  barrels 
per  day.  Of  this  capacity  we  have  marketed  upwards  of  1,500,000 
barrels  during  the  past  twelve  months,  as  against  1,138,000  barrels 
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produced  during  the  year  preceding.  The  oil  lands  owned  by  the 
Tal  Vez  Co.  are  so  situated  that  it  is  believed  an  output  adequate  for 
all  of  our  needs  can  be  developed  at  any  time  by  the  drilling  of  more 
wells  as  the  marketing  facilities  expand. 

The  Tampico  Navigation  Company  is  our  subsidiary  furnishing 
local  transportation  on  the  Panuco  River,  between  the  oil  fields  and 
the  ocean  terminals  at  Tampico.  Our  developed  capacity  for  this 
class  of  service  is  largely  in  excess  of  anything  that  has  been  called  for 
in  the  past.  Here  again  we  have  been  unable  to  utilize  our  resources 
to  the  full,  owing,  once  more,  to  the  lack  of  ocean  transportation.  The 
operations  of  the  Tampico  Navigation  Co.  have  necessarily  been  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  carrying  of  oil  for  those  persons  in  a  position  to  trans¬ 
port  it  overseas.  During  the  year  we  have  hauled  a  total  of  3,500,000 
barrels  as  against  2,952,000  carried  one  year  earlier. 

The  Producers  Terminal  Corporation  is  not  one  of  our  sub¬ 
sidiaries,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  we  own  a  half  interest 
in  the  enterprise  and  share  in  the  management,  our  partners  in  owner¬ 
ship  being  the  Atlantic  Refining  Co.  of  Philadelphia. 

The  activities  of  the  Producers  Terminal  Corp.  have,  like  our  own, 
been  severely  handicapped  during  the  year,  by  the  scarcity  of  ocean¬ 
going  tankers.  It,  however,  is  well  equipped  with  storage  facilities 
for  220,000  barrels  of  oil ;  and  with  loading  and  unloading  equipment 
capable  of  handling  6000  barrels  per  hour.  With  these  facilities  in¬ 
stalled,  the  Producers  Terminal  Corp.  stands  equipped  to  participate 
with  us  in  the  increased  activity  which  will  result  both  from  the 
operations  of  tankers  carrying  our  oil  and  that  of  other  companies. 

Our  other  Mexican  subsidiary,  the  Scottish  Mexican  Oil  Company, 
functions  as  the  selling  agent  for  the  oil  which  we  produce.  This 
company  itself,  however,  owns  valuable  oil  lands  and  leases  which  we 
expect  to  develop  in  the  future.  In  the  meanwhile,  these  lands  are 
to  be  counted  upon  as  among  our  reserves. 

I  now  have  to  deal  with  the  operations  of  the  Tankship  Building 
Corporation,  whose  properties  are  located  at  Newburgh  on  the 
Hudson  River. 

This  yard  has  been  fully  occupied,  but  at  all  times  striving  against 
the  difficulties  common  to  other  enterprises  of  a  like  nature.  I  refer 
to  shortage  and  high  cost  of  labor  and  of  materials.  On  December 
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31  st,  1919,  we  had  construction  work  on  hand,  in  process  of  com¬ 
pletion,  also  five  vessels  on  order  from  the  United  States  Navy. 
From  this  yard,  also,  we  are  supplying  our  own  requirements  to  an 
increasing  degree. 

The  Sunset  Fuel  Oil  Corporation  is  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  our 
most  promising  and  important  subsidiaries,  although  for  it,  the  year 
1919  has  been  one  of  misfortune.  The  principal  function  of  this  Com¬ 
pany  is  to  transport  oil,  purchased  from  us  at  Tampico,  to  Port 
Aransas,  and  to  provide  for  the  marketing  and  distributing  of  the 
same  in  Texas.  Port  Aransas  is  the  nearest  deep  water  port  to  Tampico 
in  the  United  States.  The  Sunset  Fuel  Oil  Corp.  was  enjoying  a  period 
of  prosperity  and  had  accumulated  a  handsome  net  profit  for  the 
year,  when  an  encroachment  of  the  sea,  during  a  violent  hurricane, 
caused  great  damage  to  our  properties.  This  hurricane  destroyed 
Corpus  Christi  and  caused  600  deaths.  The  complications  resulting 
from  this  disturbance  have,  I  regret  to  say,  more  than  absorbed  the 
profits  earned  during  the  earlier  part  of  the  year.  The  Terminal 
Railway  Company  has  not  yet  rebuilt  its  lines  in  the  vicinity  of  Port 
Aransas,  and  hence  our  property,  in  common  with  that  of  many 
other  companies,  is  without  railway  communication  and  remains 

inactive. 

However,  the  disaster  has  served  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  the  importance  of  Port  Aransas,  with  the  result  that 
that  authorities,  it  is  believed,  will  sanction  large  expenditures  for 
protection  against  a  recurrence  of  the  disaster.  We  own  many  valuable 
properties  at  Port  Aransas,  and  it  is  our  intention  to  actively  develop 
them  as  soon  as  the  railway  is  rebuilt  and  improvements  for  protec¬ 
tion  are  constructed  by  the  Government. 

The  Torcrete  Corporation  was  a  product  of  the  war.  It  was  formed 
to  supply  concrete  barges,  at  a  time  when  steel  ones  could  not  be 
obtained.  The  termination  of  the  war  concluded  the  activities  of  this 
company  and  we  intend  to  dissolve  it. 

Conditions  in  Mexico  continue  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state  and 
we  see  no  immediate  prospect  of  a  complete  rehabilitation  of  that 
country.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  fortunate  in  that  our  properties  are 
located  near  the  ocean,  and  in  connection  therewith  by  means  of  the 
Panuco  River,  on  which  our  Tampico  Navigation  Co.  fleet  constantly 
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plies.  In  this  respect  we  are  fortunate,  in  comparison  with  the  great 
majority  of  foreigners  owning  interests  in  the  interior  of  Mexico. 

I  come  now  to  the  most  important  development  which  this  Com¬ 
pany  has  experienced  since  its  inception.  I  refer  to  its  affiliation  with 
most  important  European  interests.  We  have  worked  unceasingly  to 
acquire  ocean  transportation,  because  we  realized  its  fundamental 
importance  to  us.  The  interest  with  which  we  have  allied  ourselves 
is  Scottish  American  Oil  and  Transport  Co.,  Ltd.,  a  British  enterprise 
formed  in  October  last  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  a  heavy  share 
holding  in  The  Southern  Oil  and  Transport  Corporation.  Scottish 
American  Oil  and  Transport  Co.  will  interest  itself  in  the  building 
of  tankships  and  the  distribution  of  oil  abroad. 

As  a  further  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  tankship  problem,  there 
has  recently  been  launched  in  London  another  company,  registered 
under  the  name  of  “Tankers  Ltd.”  The  common  stock  of  this  con¬ 
cern  (amounting  to  <£1,250,000)  is  entirely  owned  by  the  Scottish 
American  Oil  and  Transport  Co.  and,  in  addition,  a  further  £1,250,000 
of  securities,  in  the  form  of  preference  shares,  have  been  offered  to 
and  readily  purchased  by  the  British  public.  The  function  of  Tankers 
Ltd.  will  be  to  build,  own  and  operate  tankers.  In  accordance  with 
this  plan,  some  18,000  tons  of  tankers  have  already  been  purchased. 
Also,  ten-year  contracts  have  been  entered  into  with  two  large  tank 
ship  building  concerns.  These  contracts  will  permit  the  Scottish 
American  Company  to  enter  upon  a  plan  of  construction  calculated 
to  produce  110,000  tons  of  ocean-going  tankers  every  fourteen 
months,  and  the  overseas  movement  of  our  oil  will,  in  this  way, 
become  assured. 

I  feel  that  it  will  be  instructive  and  of  interest  if  I  give  you  a  few 
facts  upon  which  my  very  profound  convictions  in  this  connection 
are  based.  The  figures  which  I  am  about  to  quote  were  prepared  in 
November  last,  since  which  time  the  proven  aggregate  capacity  of 
the  Mexican  wells  has  decreased  as  a  result  of  hampering  conditions 
imposed  by  the  Mexican  Government. 

However,  these  hampering  conditions  have  lately  been  removed 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  felt  that,  in  effect,  the  old  conditions  have 
been  restored. 

The  fundamental  data  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  these: 
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(A)  The  wells  already  drilled  and  capped  in  Mexico  have  been 
gauged,  with  the  result  that  a  productive  capacity  of  1,500,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day  (or  84,400,000)  tons  per  year  has  been  established 
(vide  many  indisputable  sources  of  information). 

(B)  Lloyds  Register  discloses  the  fact  that  in  November  last, 
there  were  only  639  power  driven  tankers  afloat,  having  an  aggregate 
carrying  capacity  of  4,400,000  tons  i.e.,  an  average  of  6,900  tons  per 
vessel. 

(C)  Mr.  Charles  Merz  (a  member  of  the  Coal  Conservation  Com¬ 
mittee),  in  giving  evidence  before  the  British  Coal  Commission,  on 
May  15  last,  stated  that:  “The  coal  consumption  involved  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  motive  power  in  the  United  Kingdom,  amounts  to  80,000,- 
000  tons  per  annum”  (Vide  Reports  and  Minutes  of  Evidence — 
Second  part  p.  763). 

On  a  basis  of  the  above  mentioned  data,  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  following  facts  are  true,  viz: 

(a)  The  present  power-driven  tank  fleet  of  the  world,  if  con¬ 
centrated  on  the  Mexico-Great  Britain  route,  would  suffice  to  handle 
only  31%  of  Mexico’s  developed  capacity. 

(b)  In  order  to  handle  Mexico’s  entire  developed  capacity  over 
the  same  route,  it  would  be  necessary  to  provide  1,400  more  tankers  of 
the  same  average  carrying  capacity  (6,900  tons). 

(c)  If  only  81%  of  Mexico's  developed  capacity  were  transported 
to  Great  Britain  and  burned  under  boilers,  it  would  replace  the  entire 
80,000,000  tons  of  coal  now  being  annually  consumed  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  power  in  the  country.  Further,  if  the  oil  was  applied  in  Diesel 
Engines  (instead  of  under  boilers)  only  30%  of  Mexico’s  developed 
capacity  would  be  needed  (instead  of  81%). 

It  is  of  course  a  fact,  that  as  a  practical  proposition,  only  a  fraction 
of  the  world’s  fleet  of  tankers  can  ply  between  Mexico  and  Great 
Britain  because  the  remainder  are  actively  engaged  elsewhere.  This 
fact,  taken  with  the  figures  above  given— and  with  the  now 
thoroughly  established  superiority  of  oil  as  a  source  of  power— 
demonstrates  the  total  inadequacy  of  the  capacity  of  the  tankships 
now  afloat. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  further  note,  that  the  annual  output 
capacity  of  Great  Britain,  in  mercantile  vessels  of  all  kinds,  corres- 
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ponds  to  an  oil-carrying  capacity  of  only  about  3,000,000  tons.  If  all 
of  this  building  capacity  could  be  concentrated  on  the  production  of 
oil  tankers  (which  is  of  course  not  feasible)  it  would  require  3.2  years 
of  continuous  work,  in  order  to  supply  the  tonnage  represented  by 
the  1,400  new  vessels  mentioned  above. 

In  this  connection,  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  ship¬ 
building  yards  of  Great  Britain  are  not  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  tankers  of  the  required  capacity,  nor  have  they  the  experi¬ 
ence  necessary  for  this  particular  class  of  construction. 

With  the  above  facts  before  you,  I  feel  that  only  one  other  state¬ 
ment  is  needed  in  order  to  fully  demonstrate  my  point.  It  is  this: 
After  providing  a  substantial  profit  to  our  companies  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic,  it  will  be  possible  for  the  Scottish  American  Co.  to 

land  oil  in  England  at  a  total  cost  of  about  $ . per  ton,  and  it 

will  find  an  avid  market  awaiting  it  there  at  the  present  time  at  about 
$40.00  per  ton.  There  is  a  shortage  of  70,000,000  tons  of  coal  per 
annum  in  Europe  today. 

Another  affiliation  which  comes  to  us  as  a  result  of  the  recent 
negotiations  in  Europe,  is  of  no  less  importance  than  the  ones  which 
have  just  been  outlined.  I  refer  to  a  contract  which  has  been  entered 
into  between  the  Scottish  American  Oil  &  Transport  Co.,  and  the 
firm  of  L.  Gueret  &  Co.  This  latter  Company  is  one  link  in  the  im¬ 
mense  chain  of  coal  enterprises  built  up  by  the  late  Lord  Rhonda. 
It  is  one  of  the  greatest  coal  distributing  agencies  in  the  world,  and 
it  owns  or  controls  coal  bunkering  stations  in  every  ocean  and  sea. 
In  future,  Messers  L.  Gueret  &  Co.  will  bunker  both  coal  and  oil  at 
their  various  distributing  centers,  and  the  oil  which  they  will  sell 
will  be  ours,  up  to  the  limit  of  our  ability  to  deliver  the  same  on 
board  the  Scottish  American  Company’s  vessels  in  Tampico. 

EXCERPTS  FROM  LETTERS  TO  THE  FAMILY  1919-1921 

London 
Oct.  11,  1919 

My  Darling; 

The  strike  is  over.  Negotiations  are  moving  again.  May  yet  sail 
on  Mauretania.  Have  three  letters  from  you  all  at  once — Joe’s  poem — 
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You  have  been  to  Mt.  Clemmons — It’s  doing  you  all  good  and— 
and— Oh,  JOY— What  a  difference  it  all  makes. 

We  have  been  held  up  by  virtue  of  necessity  of  having  the 
Treasury  Dep’t.  sanction  the  bringing  out  of  our  new  Company. 
And  they  have  not  answered  yet  but  promise  a  definite  decision  early 
next  week.  The  Bankers  are  sure  we  will  get  it,  so  of  course  I  am 
doubtful,  in  which  case  I  will  come  home  p.d.q.  or  start  a  campaign 
in  Parliament  to  make  them  do  so— or  rather  will  set  the  dogs  on 
them  which  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  really  perfectly  absurd  the  way 
all  business  is  held  up  by  a  group  of  cure-alls.  Woodrow  Wilsonism, 
in  dilute  and  disseminated  form — and  worse  than  having  all  the 
damn  stuff  in  concentrated  form  and  put  up  in  a  poison  pkg.  labeled 
“W.  W.”  and  cross  bones  under  the  label.  At  least  you  can  get  by 
the  latter  while  the  dead  and  decaying  only  intensively  block  up  the 
arteries  of  business  here  which  is  the  only  highway  to  beat  the 
Bolshevists  in  their  headlong  race  and  dig  a  pit  for  them  to  fall  in 
before  they  pull  20th.  Century  civilization  to  pieces.  So  we  may  get 
the  permit  and  we  may  not.  Our  whole  trip,  success  or  failure,  seems 
now  to  hang  on  that  answer.  All  the  other  ends  of  the  business  pretty 
well  complete.  If  it  does  go  through  there  are  two  possibilities:  Home 
at  once  and  back  in  the  early  spring  or  winter,  in  which  case  you  are 
coming  with  me.  Never  again  am  I  going  to  “batch’  it  on  a  spree  of 
this  sort;  life  is  too  short  and  there  are  not  enough  girls  to  match 
up  to  my  old  Stand-by.  Had  it  not  been  for  our  darling  Joe  you  would 
have  been  here  long  before  this.  I  will  probably  have  to  go  to  Italy, 
Southern  France,  Spain,  Bizerta,  Tunis,  to  select  Terminal  Stations 
for  storing  oil — If  the  deal  goes  through.  It  really  means  a  lot  of  hard 
work  and  travelling— but  I  like  this  better  if  you  are  with  me,  my 
Darling,  than  the  grind  at  the  office  which  I  propose  to  shed ! 

Joe’s  letter  was  rich,  he  writes  wonderfully.  His  poem  was  cer¬ 
tainly  the  most  anniversary  we  have  had.  I  did  not  forget  that  we 
have  been  married  26  years,  my  Darling — How  could  I?  I  have  a 
little  something  for  you,  too,  which  I  hope  you  will  like. 

It  is  very  natural  that  Joe  should  be  some  time  in  getting  back  to 
normal  after  such  a  severe  ordeal— try  to  forget  it— never  mention 
it— keep  him  from  thinking  of  it.  We  know  at  least  we  have  done 
the  best  thing  to  stave  off  the  real  danger,  the  inconvenience  is  a 
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matter  of  time.  I  am  in  doubts  about  his  going  to  school  so  early  and 
taking  on  a  new  class.  Repetition  of  last  year  would  ground  him 
better.  Latin  he  must  have  for  writing — he  should  also  have  Greek. 
His  ability  entitles  him  to  have  the  best  equipment.  That  means  all 
the  Classics  can  give  him  and  there  is  no  hurry  in  his  getting  through. 
He  can  begin  his  work  while  still  at  school,  writing  stories,  etc.  I  have 
been  thinking  about  this  a  great  deal.  Joe  should  not  be  rushed 
through  school,  he  should  read,  consistently,  for  style.  Get  for  my 
present  to  him  the  best  set  you  can  find  of  the  Harvard  Classics — 
Also  O.  Henry  complete,  in  a  binding  that  is  rich  and  permanent. 

For  Carl  go  to  Van  Nostrand  and  see  if  they  do  not  get  out  a 
Scientific  Library,  something  on  the  order  of  the  Harvard  Classics, 
“The  Five  Foot  Shelf,”  etc.  Get  that  for  him  and  send  it  to  Boston. 
Also  for  Carl  a  duplicate  set  of  O.  Henry.  They  are  the  kind  of 
short  stories  he  needs — not  long  absorbing  novels  for  which  he  has 
no  time.  Let  all  the  books  be  something  they  will  always  have  and 
value.  Lead  a  man  in  the  way  he  should  go  by  familiarizing  him  with 
the  road  he  is  to  travel.  I  will  not  bring  them  anything  from  here 
because  there  is  nothing  as  good  as  the  books.  If  we  make  the 
Mediterranean  trip  Joe  might  come  along  with  advantage.  Doubling 
up  on  last  Hackley  term  on  his  last  year’s  work  by  way  of  preparation 
for  the  class  he  enters  now — or  if  he  prefers,  repeating  this  year’s 
work  next — He  is  weak  in  Latin,  where  he  should  not  be.  He  should 
also  know  some  Greek. 

All  my  love,  which  like  radium  loses  nothing,  as  much  again  for 
those  darling  boys.  Kind  messages  to  Louisa  and  Bessie  and  John. 

Frank 

No  time  to  read  over,  hope  you  can  decipher. 

My  Darling; 

It  was  good  to  have  your  letters  announcing  that  dear  old  Carl 
was  able  to  be  about,  had  watched  a  baseball  game  from  the  car  at 
Hackley,  even  tho  he  is  still  weak.  It  indicates  the  worst  is  over,  the 
thing  now  is  to  build  him  up.  Did  B.  mean  he  could  not  return  to 
Tech,  this  year — or  not  at  all?  Your  letter  as  read  indicates  not  at  all. 
But  surely  this  cannot  be  so?  I  judge  you  mean  this  term.  .  .  .  My 
movements  are  still  uncertain,  if  I  stay  over  here,  which  I  hope  to 
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avoid,  through  the  summer,  I  want  Carl  and  you  to  come  over. 
Cable  me  when  he  is  well  enough  to  travel  and  will  cable  reply  ac¬ 
cording  to  outlook  at  that  time.  .  .  .  Frank  is  doing  all  the  work  and 
has  good  judgment,  is  learning  a  lot  about  character  and  other  things. 

I  am  so  anxious,  my  Darling,  to  rest  awhile,  stay  at  home,  or  travel 
with  you.  A  specially  built  trailer,  or  sleeping-kitchen-truck  and  a 
start  to  “I  don’t  know  where  I’m  going  but  I’m  on  my  way,”  is 
my  one  ambition.  Yellowstone,  all  the  National  Reserves,  California, 
Klondike,  Peace  River,  with  you  along,  But  I  must  put  things  safe 
first.  A  dear  kiss  and  much  love  to  our  boys.  .  .  .  My  regard  and 
respect  for  their  character  and  love. 

Frank 

My  Darling; 

I  have  been  hoping  for  a  letter  from  you  for  two  weeks  and 
yesterday  it  came.  The  16  page  one,  tied  up  with  string  never  arrived. 
...  I  hope  to  be  back  in  July,  will  probably  sail  on  the  Aquitania  or 
the  Emperator,  hence  you  see  it  would  be  useless  for  you  and  Carl 
to  come  over,  unless  I  should  leave  you  here.  Also  think  the  excite¬ 
ment  not  good  for  Carl  as  yet.  Am  so  glad  he  is  doing  so  nicely,  give 
him  my  best.  So,  old  Joe  has  done  the  impossible  and  will  go  into 
Senior  next  term.  Hurrah  for  him.  .  .  .  Our  dissipations  are  Palace 
Vaudeville.  Poor  old  Frank  has  not  been  beyond  that  but  once,  then 
he  took  out  Mr.  C’s  niece.  We  wrote  you  all  about  the  Derby.  .  .  . 

Frank  is  a  treasure,  has  developed  wonderfully  during  the  past 
year.  Am  now  putting  him  forward  handling  detail  negotiations. 
He  is  very  good  at  it,  adroit,  careful  and  accepts  responsibility,  will 
become  a  very  good  judge  of  character  and  men;  also  the  psychology 
of  negotiation  is  sprouting  in  him.  He  is  “growing  and  not  swelling, 
which  is  so  disastrous.  By-the-way,  that  was  the  best  thing  Woodrow 
Wilson  ever  said  and  he  said  many  good  things. 

We  are  heart  broken  about  [Leonard]  Wood.  However,  Harding 
will  be  guided  by  Republican  leaders  and  they  will  be  sound,  so  it 
may  be  for  the  best.  I  only  fear  Labor  putting  Democrats  in  office 
again.  England  hates  America  today.  Woodrow  the  cause,  of  course. 
We  see  it  in  many  ways.  Is  very  jealous  of  us  and  realizes  we  sat 
back  while  she  faced  the  music  and  spent  her  life  and  treasure.  The 
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scars  left  by  the  first  will  someday  grow  into  hostility.  She  is  being 
piggish  about  allowing  Americans  to  develop  oil  in  her  controlled 
territories,  which  will  also  add  much  heart-burning.  S.O.A.T.  Co. 
has  been  excluded  from  British  Honduras  because  we  are  not  “suf¬ 
ficiently  British  controlled.”  If  A.P.  deal  comes  off  we  may  suit  the 
Crown  Office  in  that  regard — if  it  does  come  off  we  shan’t  care 
very  much  anyway. 

I  am  really  very  tired  and  so  anxious  to  get  home,  but  even  if  deal 
does  go  through  see  ahead  much  work,  probably  more  than  ever. 
It  is  a  darn  shame  to  have  Frank  nursing  me,  he  should  have  plenty 
of  young  people.  He  never  leaves  me,  seems  to  have  no  desire  to  do 
so.  .  .  .  Have  just  returned  from  Charlie  Chaplin  in  “The  Adven¬ 
turer,”  a  scream.  Good  night,  dear  Heart,  and  help  me  from 
over  there  to  finish  this  job,  which,  if  I  get  it  over,  rounds  out  thirty 
years  work.  A  dear  kiss  to  you  and  the  boys. 

Frank 


My  Darling; 

It  has  been  a  week  of  high  pressure,  almost  to  the  breaking  point, 
except  for  one  day,  when  Frank  and  I  went  with  Mr.  C.  to  the 
Derby — and  found  a  real  rest  in  the  racing — getting  there  and  getting 
back.  I  have  never  seen  so  many  people  in  one  crowd  before,  papers 
say  a  million  attended!  Every  line  of  approach  jammed  with  autos, 
trucks,  coster-mongers’  carts,  wheels,  side  cars,  motor  cycles,  invalid 
chairs  and  pedestrians.  A  toiling  mass  moving  forward  for  a  few 
yards  and  then  a  wait,  and  with  it  all  no  excitement,  fretting  or  dis¬ 
content.  The  key  to  the  British  character.  Not  over  a  third  of  the 
people  could  see  the  race  when  they  arrived  or  even  thought  they 
would.  It  was  the  crowd  that  drew  them  and  the  bookmakers  every¬ 
where.  Multiply  the  Yale  bowl  jammed  full  to  overflowing,  multiply 
by  17  and  you  have  some  idea.  An  air  view  would  have  shown  creep¬ 
ing  black  masses,  creeping  along  lines  from  every  point  of  the  com¬ 
pass  and  from  every  point  in  England.  The  Derby  is  the  greatest  race 
in  the  world,  one  a  year,  the  fastest  running  horses  and  with  all  those 
people  the  winner  came  under  the  wire  and  not  a  shout!  And  that  is 
England!  Can  you  imagine  it?  ... 

Frank  and  I  are  going  for  a  strenuous  day  of  golf  tomorrow, 
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Sunday.  .  .  .  The  only  objectionable  feature  is  the  A.P.  make  it  a 
condition  I  remain  as  Managing  Director  in  America,  Mexico,  etc., 
where  they  intend  refineries  etc.  etc.  And  I  am  tired,  my  Darling, 
more  tired  than  I  can  just  tell  you,  I  want  to  get  away  in  some  quiet 
corner  with  you  and  just  watch  our  boys  develop  until  the  call  comes 
to  turn  in.  I  won’t  write  any  more  tonight,  forgive  me  for  not  doing 
so  oftener  and  do  not  take  revenge  by  not  writing  me,  your  letters 
comfort  me  and  help  me.  Love  to  our  boys  dear  Heart. 

Frank 
April  24,  1920 

My  Darling; 

Have  been  having  a  deuce  of  a  week.  H.  trying  to  spread  all  over 
the  earth  with  wild  enterprises.  Am  doing  my  best  to  line  the  situation 
up  but  meeting  with  much  stubbornness.  Wants  to  resign  and  make 
me  managing  Director.  Am  in  no  humor  to  write  to  you  and  only 
intend  this  to  be  a  greeting.  The  less  you  have  of  me  in  my  present 
mood  the  better,  I  am  sure.  Am  hard  to  live  with. 

Old  Frank  is  buckling  down  hard,  but  we  are  having  a  week  of 
worries.  Mrs.  Groves  and  Nancy,  new  cook,  inherited  from  the 
Dunns,  give  us  little  to  worry  in  that  line.  Trip  over  was  beastly  long, 
twelve  days,  but  put  to  good  advantage  with  Doctor  Brownlee  whom 
we  both  like.  Think  he  will  prove  O.K.  Trinidad  Central  rose  two 
pounds  on  report  we  were  to  take  it.  Now  back  to  old  price  or  rather 
lower.  Am  not  sure  of  H.  is  where  the  shoe  really  pinches.  Had  a 
pretty  hot  time  with  Colonel  about  him.  And  Trinidad  Central,  don  t 
see  daylight  yet  but  do  not  propose  to  see  them  make  an  empty  shell 
out  of  S.O.A.T.  Co.  Things  may  go  better  next  week.  Frank  and  I 
are  going  to  play  golf  tomorrow,  we  both  need  it. . . . 

Keels  for  five  new  ships  laid  and  six  more  to  follow.  All  oil  shares 
weaker.  S.  and  A.  M.  suffered  more  than  we.  High  Bank  rates  said 
to  be  the  cause.  Income  tax  higher  still.  Altogether  I  see  the  old  world 
slipping  down  the  toboggan.  If  we  can  only  let  the  pressure  off 
slowly  we  may  save  our  heads— but  little  hope  of  saving  our  property. 
The  worst  is  still  far  off. 

Give  my  dear  love  to  Carl.  My  heart  is  with  him  in  his  long 
suffering.  Also  to  Joe.  I  wired  you  consult  B.  re  Brunswick.  You 
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should  be  near  a  doctor  until  Carl  is  O.K.  absolutely .  It  sounds  just 
a  little  too  lonely  at  Ned’s  camp.  Frank  and  I  would  be  very  lonely 
here  were  we  not  so  busy.  Mrs.  Dunn  wrote  thanking  us  for  flat, 
intended  sending  letter  to  you  but  Frank  scrapped  it.  Don’t  see  any 
light  yet  that  points  to  return  and  things  may  make  it  necessary  to 
live  here,  I  hope  not,  but  greatly  fear  it.  ...  A  dear  kiss  for  all  of 
you,  my  Darling.  I  am  so  tired  of  fighting  and  travelling  and  being 
rushed  off  my  feet.  Love  to  my  boys  and  to  you. 

Frank 
April  28,  1920 

My  Darling; 

It  was  certainly  good  to  receive  your  nice  letter  through  Mrs.  W. 
whom  Frank  met  and  took  to  the  Thackery,  with  the  car,  halting 
and  starting  but  moving,  never-the-less.  To  know  that  dear  old  Carl 
is  at  least  out  of  bed,  poor  old  boy.  That  Joe  is  coming  through  in 
spite  of  his  setback  and  trip  to  Europe,  that  you  miss  us — n’every- 
thing. 

We  have  had  no  Board  Meeting  this  week  for  which  I  am  glad, 
as  I  want  time  for  some  of  the  things  I  have  said  to  H.  to  sink  in. 
It  was  not  only  Trinidad  Central  but  several  other  untenable  pro¬ 
posals  that  were  being  advanced  that  required  attention.  H.  told 
Frank  he  wanted  to  resign  and  I  hope  he  will  change  his  mind 
about  doing  so.  He  must  change  his  mind  about  the  schemes  he  is 
contemplating  or  I  will  resign — so  there  you  are.  The  situation  is 
very  tense  just  now. 

We  had  W.  to  dinner  last  night,  of  the  A.P.  and  he  said  they 
had  wondered  if  I  was  mad  to  approve  Trinidad  Central  purchase. 
Have  opened  negotiations  with  them  for  our  interests.  And  there  is 
just  a  chance  they  might  consider  it.  W.  is  very  keen  to  do  so  and 
tells  me  the  Chairman,  was  also — but  Government  contingent  feared 
complications  with  Mexico  and  U.  S.  which  kept  them  off.  Am  not 
very  hopeful.  None  of  the  Board  know  anything  about  oil  and 
we  must  get  straightened  out.  I  should  never  have  left  here  in  the 
first  place — but  then  what  about  New  York  if  I  had  not  gone  there? 
I  am  really  very  tired  and  want  to  rest  but  it  is  a  case  of  some  one 
help  me  “  let  go  that  bear.”  .  .  .  The  Brownlees  are  very  nice,  have 
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not  seen  her  since  we  arrived,  they  are  at  the  St.  James  Mansions. 
He  may  have  to  go  to  Roumania,  has  been  of  valuable  assistance  to 
me,  a  good  man. 

Am  glad  Mrs.  Stewart  is  improving.  I  like  Stewart  very  much  and 
need  him  now  more  than  I  can  quite  make  clear  to  you,  so  please 
do  all  you  can  to  make  them  happy.  Frank  is  invaluable,  I  do  not 
know  what  I  should  do  without  him.  Has  not  been  to  a  show  ever 
since  we  came,  with  me  every  minute.  Afraid  he  will  grow  old  before 
his  time.  I  wrote  Florence  Dunn  to  find  him  a  Scotch  girl — he  ought 
to  have  one  of  some  kind.  Am  giving  him  his  5000  shares  in  the 
English  Company  for  helping  me  last  year— not  bad.  We  are  going 
to  Sunderland  to  see  the  new  ship — Scottish  American,  10250  tons, 
ready  in  August.  The  keels  for  five  diesel  engine  ships  have  been  laid 
at  Vickers,  and  one  at  Denny’s  yard.  They  propose  to  call  them  all 
Scottish  something.  War  Pundit  our  first  is  now  Scottish  Bard .  I 
would  have  objected  to  all  Diesel  ships  had  I  been  here.  I  feel  the 
risk  is  too  great. 

After  reading  Mrs.  H.’s  letter  I  wired  Sam,  American  Embassy, 
Spain,  if  he  would  care  to  come  as  my  secretary.  He  may  have  gone 
home  and  will  not  get  message.  I  like  Mrs.  H.  but  have  a  horror  of 
employing  friends  in  business — if  they  don’t  fit  you  cannot  change. 

Frank  and  I  had  a  fine  golf  game  Sunday  and  am  much  better 
therefor.  It  is  lonely  as  the  devil  here  at  night  and  we  really  ought 
to  go  out.  Went  to  Palace  theatre  Monday  night,  same  old  thing 
“rags  and  bones  and  hanks  of  hair.”  Am  not  sleeping  well  tho  better 
since  the  golf.  Expect  Mr.  Ward  about  Sunday.  I  would  so  like  to 
spend  the  time  that  is  left  to  us  free  from  all  this  rush — but  know 
it  cannot  be  so.  Let  me  know  about  Charlotte. 

A  dear  kiss,  my  Darling  for  you  and  also  for  dear  Carl  and  Joe — 
Frank  joins  me  and  says  same  for  him,  too.  He  does  not  want  to  stay 
here  alone.  Love,  dear  Heart, 

Frank 
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Furness  Abbey  Hotel 

Lancashire 

About  May  25, 1920 

My  Darling; 

Just  a  word  or  two  from  this  most  beautiful  section  of  England. 
The  Bank  Holiday  and  a  ready  Packard  sent  us  all  away  from 
London,  Saturday  morning,  to  the  “Lake  Section  of  England” — 
beautiful  beyond  anything  we  have  seen  here  hitherto.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Brownlee  and  Frank,  with  me,  compose  the  party.  All  through  the 
Scott  country,  or  rather  much  of  it.  Coniston,  Cheswick,  Penrith  and 
tonight  here.  A  splendid  hotel,  a  hot  bath  to  relieve  the  soreness  after 
400  miles  in  36  hours.  A  good  dinner  and  an  hour’s  walk,  at  9.45  and 
still  light,  over  the  ruins  of  Furness  Abbey — 1149  to  1650.  As  re¬ 
markable,  or  rather  more  so,  than  Kenilworth.  A  red  sandstone — 
crumbling  and  water  worn,  no  ivy.  Some  few  of  the  sand  blocks 
in  the  arches,  bleached  to  a  pure  white;  a  few  only,  and  those  along¬ 
side  the  original  red,  very  weird.  The  different  periods  of  construc¬ 
tion  quite  apparent.  Whenever  I  see  anything  of  this  kind  really 
worth  while,  I  wonder  why  you  are  not  here.  I  don’t  like  to  see  these 
things  without  you.  They  can  only  be  fully  enjoyed  when  we  are 
together.  Tho  am  glad  Frank  is  seeing  them.  Poor  kid,  it  is  the 
first  outing  he  has  had  since  we  came.  Also  the  first  the  Brownlees 
have  had  except  Windsor  and  Hampton  Court,  where  I  sent  them 
last  Sunday,  with  the  car — which,  by  the  way,  is  working  like  a 
sewing  machine  under  Frank’s  deft  touch — left  side  and  all — has 
more  power  than  ever. 

Three  and  a  half  miles  from  here  “Barrow” — six  ships  are  under 
construction  for  us  and  we  go  to  see  them  tomorrow. 

I  am  tired,  too,  my  Darling,  all  the  others  have  retired  but  I 
wanted  just  a  word  with  you  because  I  have  been  in  a  better 
atmosphere  today  and  I  am  only  fit  to  talk  to  you  when  that  is  so. 
Most  of  the  time  my  head  is  boiling  with  some  darn  plans — to 
finish  my  job — Goodnight,  dear  Heart,  with  all  my  love, 

Frank 

P.S.  Love  to  my  boys. 
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Carlton  Hotel — London 
November  6,  1919 

CHARLES  F.  DE  GANAHL 

In  a  Hotel  called  the  Carlton- 
One  of  London’s  famous  hostels 
Where  the  people  nightly  gather, 

Dressed  in  fashion’s  latest  models, 

Combed  and  curled  and  freely  powdered, 

Blushing  maids  and  portly  matrons 
Guarded  by  a  motley  escort, 

Drawn  from  males  of  every  nation: 

Where  they  tickle  jaded  palates, 

With  their  rich  and  rare  concoctions 
Into  crimes  of  much  indulgence, 

—Feats  of  awful  gastronomies 
And  a  cruel  overloading 
Of  cosmoganies  internal. 

Where  the  rich  and  others  gather 
Round  the  table  all  inviting 
With  the  bare  unveiled  intention 
Of  consuming  costly  viands 
Till  desire  shall  be  exhausted. 

In  this  hostel,  one  November, 

When  the  frost  and  smoke  lay  heavy 
As  a  cloud  about  the  West  End, 

When  the  streets  were  moist  and  sloppy 
And  the  people  much  addicted 
To  the  practice  of  nose  blowing; 

So  it  happened  that  one  evening 
More,  or  less,  than  thirty  gallants, 

Met  in  joyous  celebration 
Of  the  dextrous  execution 
Of  a  well-planned  great  transaction 
Still  red-hot  from  new  completion. 


Met  to  shower  congratulations 
On  their  host,  the  lion-hearted, 

Stiff  of  jaw  and  steely  purposed 
Massive  framed,  yet  tender  hearted 
Burly,  big  and  bluntly  moulded 
Bluff  and  hearty  Charles  de  Ganahl. 

From  the  oil  field  of  Tampico 
Where  the  pinolilla  blossoms 
And  the  sporty  garra  patta 
With  his  neighbor  the  conchuda 
Racks  the  tenderfoot  to  madness; 

Where  the  cocoanuts  and  mangoes 
Platinos  and  sweet  manzanos, 

Mixed  with  freshly  made  tortillas 
Drowned  in  copious  draughts  of  pulque 
Represent  the  Carlton  menu: 

Where  a  man  is  close  to  nature, 

Close  to  his  ancestral  forbears, 

Far  from  Broadway’s  fascinations 
Or  the  wiles  of  Piccadilly. 

That  is  where  our  plucky  battler 
Grimly  fought  the  fight  that  made  him. 

Know  ye  not  the  well  Dos  Bocas  ? 

Where  the  angry  pent  oil  fury 
Found  a  vent  to  belch  unshackelled 
Of  its  madness  towards  the  Heavens, 
With  a  shriek  of  joy  triumphant 
That  it  should  escape  its  prison 
And  avoid  a  second  capture? 

Did  ye  know  that  one  there  laboured 
Day  and  night  in  vain  endeavour 
Once  again  to  get  in  keeping 
This  gigantic  roaring  gusher  ? 


Week  by  week  the  weary  struggle 
Up  against  o’erwhelming  powers 
Never  slacking,  never  fearing, 

Fought  this  most  persistent  giant. 

Till  the  widening  crater  pushed  him, 
Still  with  flushed  and  fighting  spirit 
Where  to  struggle  more  were  fruitless. 

But  my  story  waxeth  lengthy 
And  I  fain  must  make  conclusion 
In  the  briefest  kind  of  fashion. 

From  Dos  Bocas  to  Tampico 
Undismayed  our  hero  ventured, 

There,  once  more,  in  deadly  earnest 
Mother  Earth  again  to  wrestle 
For  a  portion  of  her  oil  store. 

Oh!  the  blessed  “chapapote” 

And  the  “rigs”  and  drills  and  drillers. 
Oh!  the  cursed  term  “Manana” 

Or  the  twice  accursed  “Quien  Sabe”  ? 

But  in  spite  of  all  the  troubles 
— And  they  surely  came  in  legions — 
Slow  but  sure  he  kept  progressing, 
Never  losing  his  objective, 

Never  turning  from  his  purpose, 

Till  at  last  by  sheer  persistence 
Coupled  with  a  splendid  headpiece 
And  a  spirit  fine  and  dauntless 
Safe  he  brought  his  aspirations 
Into  real  and  concrete  being. 

And  in  a  joyful  celebration 
We  are  met  to  do  him  honour 


For  the  last  and  crowning  action 
Of  his  fine  and  stirring  battle. 

Charge  the  glasses  to  the  brimful 
And  with  lusty  voice  and  action 
Sing  the  strain  that  all  good  fellows 
Like  to  hear  sung  by  their  comrades. 

The  modest  author  of  the  above  verse  remained  anonymous. 


Twenty  years  later  his  wife  added  the  following  lines  after 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl  had  entered  the  “Great  Silence”  written  July 
1940  at  Green  Gables,  White  Plains. 


T’was  but  one  step 
Of  the  many, 

In  a  career  more  extended 
Than  the  writer  of  that  poem 
Sensed  at  that  time, 

Being  no  seer — 

Later  years  brought 
More  achievements, 

Varied  as  to  place  and  substance. 

But  in  all 

One  feature  followed — 

Followed  through  in  every  effort — 
Benefits  to  his  employed, 

Benefits  to  those  who  served  him. 
Benefits  to  the  location 
Showed  his  pioneering  spirit. 

Always  broadening  the  horizons 
Always  spirit  groping  higher, 

Always,  always,  so  constructive 
That  the  section  he  had  honored 
Blessed  the  day  he  came  among  them, 
Mourned  his  going 
Loved  his  memory. 
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Rheims,  le  Christmas  1919 


My  dearest  old  Carlchen, 

Same  from  Dad 

We  are  having  the  funniest  Christmas  you  ever  imagined.  We 
are  at  Rheims,  stranded  without  gasoline.  The  whole  country  is  with¬ 
out  gas  and  at  present  it  looks  as  though  our  trip  would  be  cut  short 
for  this  reason. 

We  came  from  London  to  Folkstone  in  the  Packard.  Folkstone 
is  the  port  now  used  instead  of  Dover.  I  presume  the  Dover-Calais 
route  is  still  reserved  for  military  purposes.  Folkstone  has  a  beautiful 
hotel  and  is  altogether  like  the  better  part  of  Atlantic  City,  Le.,  as  to 
houses  and  social  atmosphere.  Physically,  it  is  different,  for  it  is  at 
the  top  of  the  chalk  cliff  and  of  course  you  remember  Huxley’s 
“Essay  on  a  Piece  of  Chalk.” 

The  Channel  boat  to  Boulogne  was  an  experience;  it  was  packed 
by  the  holiday  crowd  enroute  to  the  Riviera  and  to  Switzerland  for 
the  winter  sports.  Many  skis  were  in  evidence  and  it  was  a  crowd 
composed  of  the  better  class  of  Britishers  and  therefore  was  a  pleasant 
crowd  to  watch.  There  were  no  berths  available  nor  deck  chairs,  not 
even  room  to  push  through  the  crowd  on  deck.  It  was  raining,  of 
course,  so  we  abandoned  the  effort  to  find  places  and  went  below 
decks  and  sat  in  the  car,  as  we  did  coming  from  Canada,  after  our 
all  night  trip  to  Kingston  and  through  the  Thousand  Islands,  you 
may  remember.  The  passage  was  smooth,  thank  goodness.  The 
Channel  boats  are  very  fast  and  when  there  is  any  sea,  they  jump 
out  of  one  wave  and  dive  into  another  in  a  way  that  upsets  even  the 
most  seaworthy  tummies.  The  prospect  of  general  mal-de-mer  in 
such  a  crowd  was  appalling  and  general  rejoicing  was  felt  and  ex¬ 
pressed  at  the  smooth  passage. 

Arriving  at  Boulogne,  while  the  car  was  unloaded,  we  lunched, 
loaded  with  gas,  etc.,  and  started  about  2  p.m.  for  St.  Omer,  where 
we  slept  that  night.  St.  Omer  was  where  Lord  Roberts  died  weeks 
after  the  war  started;  it  was  the  base  of  the  British  Army  for  a  long 
time.  It  is  a  quaint  old  place,  not  much  shot  up  and  was  one  of 
Frank’s  first  billets.  He  showed  us  a  loft  over  a  stable  where  they 
were,  that  they  all  considered  a  good  billet  for  they  had  milk,  butter 
and  eggs  while  there;  it  was  a  dairy. 
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From  there  we  dived  into  the  old  battle  lines  and  travelled  for 
miles  through  a  country  so  shattered  that  it  beggars  description. 
Nothing  that  one  can  say  can  convey  an  idea  of  the  desolation  that 
prevails  over  an  area  forty  or  fifty  miles  wide  at  some  places  and 
of  course  stretching  from  the  sea  to  Metz. 

At  St.  Omer  we  were  in  a  filthy  little  hotel;  we  missed  the  best 
one  by  mistake,  but  the  food  was  not  bad  and  after  a  stroll  about 
the  place  in  the  early  evening,  we  got  away  early  the  next  day  and 
ran  to  Ypres.  At  Ypres  the  ruins  are  majestic  and  beautiful  and  are 
to  be  preserved  intact,  a  monument  to  the  Hun’s  “Kultur.”  The 
“Cloth  Hall”  there  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  medieval  struc¬ 
tures;  the  front  was  covered  by  carving  of  almost  lace-like  fineness. 
Under  the  ruins  rest  five  hundred  Allied  troops,  who  were  “sheltered” 
there  when  it  fell  in  1915.  Their  bodies  rest  where  they  were  buried 
under  the  debris.  Not  a  house  in  Ypres  remains  habitable,  I  do  not 
speak  of  what  we  should  call  habitable  but  of  what  persons  in  the 
shelled  area  would  call  habitable.  I  mean  there  was  no  shelter  at 
all  left,  no  safe  cellars,  no  corner  anywhere  in  which  to  live.  Our 
chauffeur  was  there  during  the  fighting  and  showed  Joe  the  corner 
where  he  slept,  said  the  rats  ate  everything  but  the  tin  of  which  their 
canteens  were  made,  swarmed  everywhere  and  made  life  less  en¬ 
durable  than  the  shelling  made  it,  were  “the  last  straw,”  as  it  were. 

The  British  are  all  through  the  section  burying  their  dead  and 
cemeteries  are  the  only  thing  that  show  care  and  attention  with 
their  black  and  white  crosses  in  rows.  The  chauffeur’s  brother  is 
buried  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood.  Tanks  are  still  where  they 
were  abandoned  in  the  fighting  and  at  one  point  we  saw  four  in 
sight  at  once,  evidently  a  drive  had  taken  place  there.  Bones  are 
sticking  out  of  the  mud,  shell  holes  are  lakes  both  large  and  small. 
No  vegetation  is  visible  anywhere,  trees  are  shot  to  pieces  so  that 
nothing  but  stumps  remain.  Warnings  are  conspicuous  cautioning 
against  touching  any  of  the  ammunition  that  is  scattered  every¬ 
where,  as  it  is  extremely  dangerous  and  many  fatalities  have  occurred 
when  supposedly  harmless  “duds”  have  exploded.  This  makes  cultiva¬ 
tion  unsafe  for  a  long  time  to  come  and  the  ground  that  is  so 
saturated  with  gas  is  poisoned.  We  are  told  that  a  neutralizing  agent 
is  now  available,  however.  Wells  have  bodies  and  other  refuse  in 
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them  and  drinking  water  has  to  be  treated  chemically  and  is  very 
scarce. 

Ypres,  while  a  ruin,  is  a  grand  and  imposing  one  but  after  leaving 
there  we  passed  through  many  towns  so  completely  obliterated  that, 
except  for  the  bricks  that  occasionally  obtrude  from  the  mud  piles 
at  either  side  of  the  road,  one  would  not  have  known  that  a  town 
had  ever  been  there.  This  is  no  exaggeration.  Several  places  that  we 
thought  had  been  small  towns  showed  they  had  been  cities  by  the 
ruins  of  large  gas  tanks,  proving  a  former  large  number  of  in¬ 
habitants.  The  roads  have  been  repaired  and  cleared,  of  course,  the 
first  step  toward  establishing  transportation  for  reconstruction.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  section,  Flanders,  speak  Flemish,  many  of  them 
no  French.  Many  of  these,  who  have  been  where  the  British  were 
stationed,  have  learned  quite  good  English. 

From  Ypres  we  drove  through  territory  that  had  been  held  by 
the  Germans,  through  Roulers  and  Bruges  to  Zeebrugge.  Bruges  is 
not  badly  battered,  as  it  was  well  back  from  the  coast  and  the  fire  of 
the  British  fleet  and  so  far  inside  the  German  lines  that  it  was  mostly 
safe  from  contention.  It  was,  you  will  remember  from  the  lecture  by 
Captain  Carpenter  V.C.,  who  ran  H.M.S.  Vindictive  to  the  pier  at 
Zeebrugge,  the  German  submarine  base.  When  the  Vindictive  ran 
to  the  pier  she  was  merely  creating  a  diversion  to  cover  the  advance 
of  three  small  boats  laden  with  cement  that  ran  into  the  channel  and 
sunk  themselves.  The  water  hardened  the  cement  and  they  are  still 
there,  though  the  British  are  now  removing  them  most  laboriously. 
The  pier  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  engineering,  it  is  several  hundred 
feet  wide  and  juts  about  a  mile  and  a  half  into  the  angriest  sea  im¬ 
aginable,  the  waves  fling  themselves  in  fury  on  it.  It  was  built  for 
the  very  same  reason  and  on  exactly  the  same  principle  as  the  break¬ 
water  at  Veracruz,  but  is  very  much  larger.  At  the  outer  end  is  a 
lighthouse.  Along  the  shore  the  Germans  have  planted  some  huge 
guns  and  the  pier  itself  is  heavily  guarded.  After  waiting  weeks  for  a 
propitious  night,  the  Vindictive  approached  the  pier  on  the  outside 
while  the  British  submarine  blew  up  a  small  section  of  the  pier  nearer 
shore,  both  simultaneously,  the  three  small  boats  crept  into  the 
channel  under  cover  of  the  general  confusion  and  sank,  successfully 
blocking  the  channel. 
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When  we  heard  the  lecture  at  the  Century  Theatre  we  did  not 
dream  of  ever  actually  being  on  the  spot  and  being  able  to  inspect  it. 
We  got  thoroughly  soaked  by  the  waves  while  doing  it.  It  was  well 
worth  while,  I  assure  you.  The  whole  coast  from  Zeebrugge  to 
Ostend  and  on  to  Nieuport,  we  found  devastated.  The  sand  dunes 
had  been  made  into  German  shelters  and  the  parkway  and  golf 
course,  through  which  the  road  ran,  only  served  to  emphasize  the 
destruction  of  all  the  villages  and  to  bring  into  prominence  the  huge 
concrete  gun  bases,  etc.  Here  the  houses  were  wrecked  but  had  walls 
standing  and  in  some  cases  could  be  repaired  and  again  used.  This 
havoc,  of  course,  was  done  by  the  British  while  the  Germans  held 
the  coast. 

After  leaving  Nieuport  we  drove  south  through  where  the 
British  and  Belgian  lines  joined.  This  coast  country  is  marshy  and 
the  troops  must  have  had  a  weary  time  while  there.  When  the 
Germans  tried  to  advance  the  Belgians  opened  the  dykes  and  flooded 
the  territory,  a  very  effective  check  to  the  Fritsies.  We  passed  the 
canal  where  the  canal  boats  laden  with  provisions,  clothing  etc.,  for 
the  stricken  Belgians  were  managed  by  Maxine  Elliot  early  in  the 
war.  Much  good  was  done  there  and  it  must  have  been  sadly  needed. 

That  night  we  spent  at  Ypres  at  a  hotel  as  sweet  and  clean  as  its 
proprietress  was  pretty  and  charming.  The  structure  was  a  mere 
board  box  put  up  in  the  lightest  way  possible,  there  were  three  or 
four  in  town.  It  was  opposite  the  former  “Cloth  Hall.”  The  girl 
proprietress  had  been  a  typist  before  the  war  and  then  knew  no 
English.  During  the  war  she  was  cooking  for  British  officers  and  for 
a  while  for  German  officers  and  said  they  were  civil  enough  to  her. 
She  studied  English  and  now  speaks  it  fluently  and  expresses  herself 
well.  She  is  charming,  the  place  primitive  beyond  words  but  im¬ 
maculate  and  the  food  surprisingly  good  when  one  considers  the 
supply  and  the  appliances  available. 

King  Albert  was  in  Ypres  last  Saturday  and  reprimanded  the 
Mayor  for  not  having  made  more  advance  in  reconstruction.  The 
Cloth  Hall  will  always  remain  as  a  monument  and  a  reminder  but 
the  rest  of  the  town  is  to  be  rebuilt.  Almost  nothing  has  been  done  as 
yet.  In  the  section  devastated,  the  shelters  now  going  up  are  made 
usually  of  corrugated  iron  originally  intended  for  circular  tanks. 
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These  sections  are  used  for  the  roofs  and  they  can  not  be  more  than 
eight  feet  high  in  the  clear. 

After  leaving  Ypres  we  ran  south  to  Arras,  of  course  you  know 
that  is  the  place  where  the  tapestries  used  to  be  made  that  originated 
the  name  “Arras”  meaning  hangings  or  portieres.  British  troops  are 
there  and  in  nearly  all  the  territory  from  Flanders  to  Rheims,  they 
are  endeavoring  to  inter  the  dead.  Booby  traps  are  still  exploding  in 
the  trenches  and  dugouts.  I  cannot  tell  you  of  the  depressing  effect 
of  driving  days  and  days  through  desolation.  A  village  showing  any 
signs  of  life  is  hailed  with  delight.  These  ghastly,  ghostly  towns  and 
fields  that  are  masses  of  shell  holes,  not  only  here  and  there,  but  so 
close  that  they  often  show  several  merged  into  one  and  so  close  that 
hardly  a  rise  of  half  a  yard  separates  them;  where  no  birds  fly; 
where  nothing  grows;  where  the  very  Heavens  weep  continually, 
sound  when  written  like  exaggeration  but  still  the  idea  of  them  is 
not  conveyed.  Trenches  and  barbed  wire,  barbed  wire  and  trenches, 
the  effect  on  us  is  depressing,  but  on  the  inhabitants  it  has  been 
stunning.  As  Father  says,  “They  are  shell  shocked  into  a  coma.”  They 
are  so  inured  to  misery  that  they  do  not  know  they  are  wretched.  He 
says  no  wonder  they  are  willing  to  try  Socialism  and  Bolshevism, 
when  the  older  civilization  has  proven  such  a  failure  and  has  not 
brought  them  freedom  from  unspeakable  horrors. 

At  Arras  we  visited  the  remains  of  what  was  once  a  beautiful 
church,  its  architecture  was  Roman  and  was  of  majestic  proportions. 
Most  of  the  walls  were  standing  but  the  floors  were  sloppy  with  pools 
of  water  between  the  piles  of  debris.  Huge  statues  were  shattered 
to  fragments  and  the  roof  was  under  our  feet  and  had  to  be  climbed 
over.  The  steps  leading  to  the  entrance  have  been  beautiful,  I  should 
think  some  fifty  feet  wide  and  quite  thirty  in  height.  The  proportions 
of  these  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  edifice. 

Arras  was  quite  badly  shattered  but  there  were  many  houses  still 
habitable.  Our  hotel  was  a  light  wooden  frame  nearly  half  a  block 
long  and  covered  inside  and  out  with  canvas.  Only  the  double  canvas 
walls  protected  us  from  the  very  cold  weather.  There  was  a  stove 
in  the  large  dining  room  and  nothing  was  clean  and  the  food  was 
as  nearly  bad  as  French  food  ever  is.  It  is  never  really  bad  and  when 
it  is  of  the  best,  no  food  can  touch  it.  I  dread  to  return  to  British 
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saltless  and  pepperless  meals,  seasoned  only  by  kindly,  good-natured 
and  well-trained  service,  the  latter  alone  making  eating  possible. 

From  Arras  we  continued  south  through  Vimy  Ridge  to  Rheims. 
The  whole  section  devastated  and  every  inch  filled  with  interest. 
Rolls  of  barbed  wire,  sometimes  rolled  and  sometimes  cut  into 
sections  about  eighteen  or  twenty  inches  long  and  made  into  bundles, 
line  the  sides  of  the  roads  waiting  to  be  sent  away.  What  use  is  made 
of  the  rusty  stuff  we  do  not  know  but  are  told  that  tons  of  it  are 
shipped  to  England.  Of  course  much  of  it  is  still  in  the  ground  just 
as  it  was  during  the  war  and  I  assure  you  it  was  a  barrier,  several 
yards  of  that  to  pass  made  artillery  clearance  imperative. 

P.S.  This  letter  was  written  at  Rheims,  Christmas  Day  1919,  one 
year  after  the  end  of  the  war.  Now  I  add  a  P.S.  at  Green  Gables 
White  Plains,  January  19,  1931,  twelve  years  after. 

My  recollections  of  that  day  were  that  it  was  so  cold  we  sat  about 
the  stove  in  the  only  room  available  wearing  overcoats  and  eating 
and  drinking  continuously  to  be  allowed  to  remain  near  the  stove. 
Upstairs  the  hotel  was  so  nearly  demolished  that  we  hardly  dared 
walk  on  the  shaking  floors  and  when  in  bed  lay  still  fearing  to  move. 
The  walls  were  full  of  holes.  Outside  the  debris  almost  made  the 
streets  impassable,  little  lanes  were  cleared  through  it  and  in  some 
places  the  walls  were  standing,  not  scattered  underfoot.  Near  the 
famous  Cathedral  and  in  the  Cathedral  there  was  less  devastation 
than  further  afield.  In  the  Cathedral  itself  services  were  held  on 
Christmas  Day  in  spite  of  the  destruction. 

Frank  thought  the  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  was  incidental 
to  the  destruction  of  the  town  and  not  that  the  Huns  had  deliberately 
aimed  their  shells  at  the  church.  Frank  took  us  through  a  valley 
where  he  had  walked  with  his  Colonel,  to  whom  he  was  acting  as 
aid,  while  from  the  surrounding  hillsides  the  Germans  had  peppered 
them  with  machine  gun  fire.  When  the  company  came  through  later 
they  were  decimated  but  Frank  and  the  Colonel  made  it  safely. 
I  brought  home  a  German  bayonet  I  found  stuck  in  the  ground  at  that 
place.  We  also  saw  the  holes  in  the  hillside  where  the  winters  had 
been  passed  by  the  French  and  later  by  our  own  men  in  the  Argonne. 
Frank  had  been  there  too  in  action.  He  received  a  citation  eventually 
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but  at  the  time  this  letter  was  written  no  one  thought  of  “conduct 
above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty”  except  as  a  matter  of  course. 

October  4,  1920 

IS  ANY  COMPANY  JUSTIFIED  IN  INVITING  THE  MASSES 
TO  INVEST  THEIR  SAVINGS  IN  OIL  VENTURES? 

In  opening  I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  my  objective  in  supporting 
the  following  is  the  financial  success  of  the  British  Equatorial  Com¬ 
pany.  The  surest  way  of  securing  this  end  is  to  found  its  policy  in 
absolute  harmony  with  the  basic  interests  of  the  Country.  That 
organization  which  best  serves  the  State  has  justification  for  asking 
the  support  of  the  public,  and  best  serves  its  own  Stockholders.  If 
wisely  and  fairly  administered  it  becomes  a  National  asset  as  well 

as  a  source  of  profit. 

Ventures  for  “winning  oil”  should  be  encouraged  as  a  means  of 
“winning  peace”  as  earnestly  as  the  production  of  munitions  was  en¬ 
couraged  for  “winning  the  war.”  In  spite  of  victory,  conditions  left 
by  the  war  are  so  serious  to  the  economic  life  of  England  that  her 
financial  supremacy  is  shaken  and  can  only  be  re-established  by  broad 
and  fore-sighted  policy  on  the  part  of  her  statesmen  to  the  end  that 
her  forces  be  mobilized  in  such  manner  that  unit  of  production  per 
man  be  vastly  increased. 

Machine  labor  must  substitute  for  hand  labor.  The  brains  of  work¬ 
men  must  replace  their  brawn.  Machines  require  fuel.  Hitherto  fuel 
meant  coal,  and  mining  coal  meant  reducing  the  physical  and  mental 
average  of  a  certain  percentage  of  the  population.  Even  at  so  great 
a  cost  only  about  one-twelfth  of  the  theoretical  power  in  the  coal 

mined  was  expressed  in  useful  work. 

In  spite  of  this  waste  the  steam  engine  gave  England  world  leader¬ 
ship.  To  hold  this  you  must  abandon  old  methods  and  make  coal  do 
double  duty  and  to  this  coal  you  must  add  every  ton  of  oil  that  can 
be  won  because  the  oil  will  do  triple  the  duty  of  coal.  To  win  this  oil, 
you  must  invest  every  pound  you  can  spare,  spread  propaganda  in 
forceful,  true  and  definite  terms  showing  its  meaning  to  all  the 
Empire:  then  invite  every  man  to  invest  his  surplus  in  ventures  for 

winning  oil. 
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Oil  is  a  key  industry,  a  basic  necessity,  hence  it  should  be  profitable 
to  its  winners.  Unfortunately  winning  it  is  a  hazard,  but  under 
scientific  guidance  the  hazard  is  much  reduced.  As  a  whole,  the 
winning  of  oil  has  produced  more  fortunes  in  its  short  history  than 
any  other  venture. 

No  one  company  can  develop  large  areas.  It  may  hold  them  in 
reserve,  as  has  been  the  policy  of  the  large  companies,  to  the  detriment 
of  large  production,  with  resulting  high  prices.  This  policy  I  should 
reverse,  and  by  inviting  all  classes  to  participate,  increase  production. 
The  old  policy,  pursued  in  many  lines  of  endeavor,  is  at  bottom  the 
cause  of  the  rising  tide  of  socialism,  which  if  unchecked,  will  leave 
the  world  in  chaos. 

Its  reversal — that  is,  maximum  production  and  participation  by 
the  masses  with  their  savings  in  capital  ventures  is  a  sound  social 
development,  and  every  opportunity  should  be  given  them  to  invest 
in  ventures,  guarded  by  every  scientific  means  (but  ventures  never¬ 
theless),  which  are  fundamental  to  national  welfare  and  fundamental 
as  a  check  to  the  false  social  doctrines  of  the  age. 

The  nation  which  assures  to  its  people  the  largest  per  capita 
proportion  of  oil,  assures  its  leadership  in  commerce,  directly  in 
ratio  to  the  control  of  oil. 

It  is  known  that  oil  exists  in  staggering  quantities,  over  millions  of 
acres  in  South,  Central  America  and  Canada.  This  oil  can  only  be 
developed  by  hundreds  of  ventures.  If  plans  can  be  devised  for 
averaging  the  risk  of  such  ventures  one  great  obstacle  will  be  re¬ 
moved.  Hundreds  of  unguided  “wild  cat”  companies  are  even  now 
searching  for  oil  and  finding  it  in  many  cases.  It  should  be  the 
function  of  the  British  Equatorial  to  substitute  trained  brains  for 
“wild  cat”  methods.  I  submit  that  no  stronger  justification  for  the 
existence  of  British  Equatorial  can  be  predicated;  that  no  greater 
service  can  be  performed  for  the  public. 

1.  The  oil  engine  registers  three  times  the  power  of  the  steam 
engine  in  useful  work  from  given  B.T.U. 

2.  The  steam  engine  made  England  the  leader  of  civilization.  The 
forces  behind  such  leadership  are  tripled  with  oil. 

3.  Oil,  supplied  in  quantities  equal  to  coal,  will  triple  the  force 
of  the  engine  which  has  lifted  the  world  to  its  1914  status.  It  means 
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multiplying  power  by  three  with  infinitely  less  labor  than  coal  power. 
Oil  supply  equivalent  to  coal  is  not  probable  and  yet  possible. 

4.  It  is  evident  there  is  demand  in  British  industry  and  British 

ships  for  every  ton  of  oil  that  can  be  won. 

5.  It  follows  there  is  no  investment  of  British  capital  that  will 
benefit  the  Empire  more  fundamentally  than  winning  huge  supplies 
of  oil,  and  from  which  on  the  average  will  give  better  results  to  the 

stockholders. 

6.  Oil  is  a  key  industry  through  which  adverse  trade  balance  can 
be  changed.  It  could  place  a  tractor  in  every  field,  and  thus  enable 
one  English  farmer  to  produce  the  food  which  many  produced 
before ;  it  could  transfer  a  larger  ratio  of  her  food  supply  from  abroad 
to  home  grown  food;  could  render  England  less  dependent  on  im¬ 
ports,  and  supply  cheaper  power  (internal  combustion  fuel)  with 
which  to  manufacture  high  grade  goods  for  export. 

7.  Oil  would  enable  England  to  pay  her  bills  abroad  for  food 
with  her  output  of  skill  and  brains  using  a  three  to  one  fuel  which 

requires  neither  miners  or  stokers. 

8.  It  would  release  hundreds  of  thousands  of  miners  from  the 
most  nerve-racking  labor,  for  work  in  the  sunshine  or  in  clean 
factories,  where  they  would  produce  many  times  their  present  output. 

9.  England  must  produce  her  per  ton  value  of  goods  exported. 
Along  such  lines  only  can  she  repair  the  ravages  of  the  past  years. 

10.  If  oil  will  enable  her  to  do  this,  does  it  not  justify  every 
pound  sterling  being  pressed  into  the  winning  of  such  a  basic 
necessity,  every  gallon  of  which,  not  only  is  in  the  aggregate  a  profit 
to  those  who  participate  in  winning  it,  but  starts  a  train  of  profit  from 
the  raw  to  the  finished  goods? 

11.  Every  pound  sterling  in  England  can  in  no  way  better  serve 
the  country  than  by  employment  in  ventures  for  winning  oil.  There 
must  be  failures,  but  out  of  many  ventures  will  come  streams  of  oil 
which  will  change  millions  of  common  laborers  to  skilled  work¬ 
men,  each  delivering  many  times  the  value  of  their  present  output. 

12.  The  requisites  for  handling  an  oil  business  as  I  see  them  are  as 

follows : 

(a)  The  scouting  of  prospective  territory  and  geological  study 
of  what  the  scouts  bring  in  to  minimize  drilling  risks.  The  study 
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of  the  country’s  laws,  title  investigation,  etc.  This  is  the  special  func¬ 
tion  of  British  Equatorial. 

(b)  Drilling  to  secure  geological  data  or  to  win  oil,  usually  both. 
One  can  never  be  sure  of  winning  oil  even  on  geological  reports. 
No  venture  is  sure.  The  “wild  catter”  really  finds  the  most  of  the 
oil  by  chance  drilling.  The  geologist  saves  millions  of  pounds,  with 
efficient  use  of  his  science,  to  intelligent  operators. 

(c)  Transportation  of  products  is  really  where  the  trouble  of 
small  oil  companies  begins;  thousands  of  men  have  failed  after 
finding  oil,  because  the  larger  companies  controlled  the  transport 
and  “froze”  them  out  of  business;  starved  them  into  acceptance  of 
their  prices.  Had  a  broader  policy  been  pursued,  there  would  not  be 
today  a  critical  shortage  of  oil. 

(i d )  Refining — One  of  the  highest  branches  of  the  chemical 
engineer  and  one  with  which  the  small  producing  company  should 
have  no  intimacy.  Is  today  only  beginning. 

(<?)  Marketing,  likewise  a  highly  specialized  branch  beyond  the 
powers  of  small  producers  to  secure  fair  returns,  involves  transport, 
ocean  and  pipelines. 

(/)  Finance,  which  up  to  the  present  has  been  little  more,  with 
the  large  companies,  than  pyramiding  their  profits  taken  at  high 
prices  by  virtue  of  restricting  output  to  secure  them,  instead  of  ex¬ 
panding  to  maximum  production  by  encouraging  the  small  producer. 
Had  the  more  powerful  companies  adopted  this  policy,  the  shortage 
would  be  less  acute  and  the  price  more  favorable  today.  What  is  re¬ 
quired  is  lowering  oil  prices.  High  prices  choke  industry. 

13.  The  Government  to  guard  itself  from  predatory  methods 
entered  the  oil  business.  Had  producers  been  offered  a  free  market 
this  would  probably  not  have  been  necessary.  The  Admiralty  must 
be  sure  of  its  oil  at  reasonable  figures,  so  the  corrective  to  the  power¬ 
ful  control  system  of  minimum  supply  and  maximum  price,  was 
found. 

14.  Today  it  is  not  the  Admiralty  that  must  have  oil,  but  England, 
in  enormous  quantities,  if  she  is  to  hold  her  own. 

15.  This  brings  me  to  the  policy  that  justifies  the  British 
Equatorial  as  servants  to  England  and  trustees  to  its  stockholders 
for  legitimate  profit.  No  company  could  really  develop  the  large 
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acreage  that  this  company  has  and  seems  fairly  in  the  way  of  getting, 
of  choice  oil  lands.  They  possibly  could  hold  the  land  in  reserve  and 
drill  a  number  of  wells,  but  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres,  carrying 
millions  of  tons  of  oil  would  be  left  untouched,  and  these  millions  of 
tons  of  oil  are  needed  by  England  now  and  in  daily  increasing 
measure. 

16.  British  Equatorial  should  keep  in  the  advance  in  new  coun¬ 
tries,  scientifically  searching  for  oil. 

17.  It  should  retain  part  of  the  choice  plots  for  her  own  drilling, 
selling  all  beyond  reasonable  reserves  to  companies  in  which  she 
retains  the  transport  and  refining,  allowing  the  profits  of  winning  to 
go  to  the  companies  formed  for  that  purpose,  retaining  no  respon¬ 
sibility  in  such  companies  beyond  marketing  and  transport  agencies, 
and  small  stockholdings,  receiving  in  cash  enough  to  cover  her 
geological  and  scientific  research  and  outlay  on  land. 

18.  Thus  British  Equatorial  capital  would  become  a  revolving 
fund,  ever  extending  its  influence  while  the  public  would  be  protected 
by  offering  of  oil  lands  on  which  the  most  has  been  done  by  science 
to  reduce  risks.  Only  in  this  way  can  its  oil  lands  be  fully  and  quickly 
developed. 

19.  This  plan,  which  draws  the  winning  of  oil  by  “wild  catters” 
to  a  scientific  control,  must  operate  to  the  great  advantage  of  those 
engaged  in  such  ventures,  as  well  as  to  the  Equatorial’s  treasury  and 
lastly,  to  the  re-establishing  of  British  financial  supremacy. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Extracts  From  Letters  Regarding  Venezuela — 1921 

San  Antonio,  Texas 
January,  1921 

My  Darling: 

We  have  had  a  most  delightful  trip  so  far.  Our  friend  has  his 
good  points.  His  trouble  is  that  he  has  been  spiritually  starved  by  a 
lifetime  of  worries  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door.  Very  much  afraid 
of  his  job  which  is  very  necessary  to  him.  He  is  beginning  to  see; 
asked  me  before  arriving  at  San  Antonio  if  the  people  were  mostly 
“niggers” ;  had  sized  up  from  observation  of  country  railroad  stations 
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enroute  etc.,  etc.  So  when  he  struck  the  St.  Anthony  Hotel,  I  re¬ 
marked  I  thought  we  might  manage  to  be  comfortable  at  this  little 
inn,  he  answered,  “Rather!”  Now  “must  admit”  San  Antonio  is  a 
“surprising  town — more  automobiles  than  London,  even.”  My  reply, 
“Yes,  but  too  far  west  for  a  really  average  number  of  cars!”  But  of 
course  they  all  help  to  consume  oil,  even  the  few  he  sees  here. 

We  met  at  dinner  General  Harbord,  who  was  Pershing’s  Chief 
of  Staff  in  France.  Today  was  a  beautiful  sunshiny  day  with  a  sharp 
tang  in  the  air.  We  took  a  trip  to  the  Medina  Dam.  When  the 
artificial  lake  burst  on  our  friend’s  vision,  held  in  by  a  164  foot 
stone  dam,  the  lake  18  miles  long,  it  fairly  took  his  breath.  So  thus 
far  he  is  developing  a  fair  idea  of  things  as  they  are.  Am  not  pushing 
him,  letting  it  soak  in  slowly  and  it  is  beginning  to  soak  in  fast  in 
spite  of  himself.  Is  beginning  to  see  the  “why”  of  our  various 
branches,  I  believe;  every  time  he  speaks  of  anything  he  likes  or 
“passes  for,”  I  remind  him  of  something  better  in  England  and  he 
has  now  reached  the  “yes — but”  stage,  in  an  opposite  conception 
of  his  earlier  indulgence  of  this  term.  All  in  all,  I  like  R — so  am 
beginning  to  fear  he  will  not  give  me  grounds  for  stepping  out  which 
I  am  very  anxious  to  do. 


Old  Tampico, 
Feb.  26,  1921 

My  Darling: 

I  am  where  so  much  of  our  lives  were  spent  in  toil  and  effort.  It 
was  never  without  its  compensations,  morally  as  well  as  financially. 
I  would  not  care  to  muck  through  it  all  again.  There  is  a  better 
atmosphere  and  all  in  all  better  opportunity  where  the  people  are 
different.  They  have  not  changed  here — except  insofar  as  the  festive 
peon  is  in  the  ascendant.  The  town  is  jammed — traffic  police  at  every 
street,  though  streets  are  worn  and  rough — fifteen  cents  gold  for  two 
sheets  of  Mexican  newspaper  that  relates  in  six  column  headings  how 
the  oil  companies  are  treating  the  poor  peons — like  Negro  slaves. 
If  there  ever  were  slaves  toiling  under  a  “White  Man’s  Burden,”  it  is 
the  white  men  who  make  it  possible  for  these  peons  to  make  good 
wages  and  better  their  conditions — and  it  is  done  in  the  face  of  every 
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impediment  the  natives  can  place  in  their  way.  The  white  man 
sweating  and  toiling  and  winning  in  spite  of  it  all. 

See  many  faces  that  I  know,  always  an  abrazo  when  they 
know  me.  You  remember  Dr.  Riviero  from  Guerero  who  made  us 
dig  up  the  Palm  Sunday  victim  and  said  he  was  “not  quite  dead  but 
we  might  as  well  bury  him”  after  he  had  been  buried  about  four 
hours  ?  Pancho  Mazza  and  a  number  of  others  all  ask  after  you  and 
the  boys.  Trapaga  still  watching  at  the  end  of  his  counter  to  see  if 
his  clerks  are  knocking  down  on  him.  Says  if  he  stopped  work  he 
would  die  and  is  not  ready  yet  as  he  is  only  ninety-two. 

The  whole  atmosphere  is  changed ;  I  can’t  say  it  seems  to  be  for 
the  better;  suppose  I  am  living  in  a  past  age.  Steamers  and  barges 
and  launches  constantly  dodging  one  another,  all  oil  soaked  and  as 
thick  as  the  germs  in  yeast  under  a  microscope.  Am  leaving  for 
Panuco  tonight  on  the  old  Higo.  .  .  . 


Sailing  Barge, 
Hervijilla, 

Lake  Maracaibo, 
April,  1921 

My  Darling: 

Here  goes  for  an  effort  to  have  a  chat  with  you;  after  leaving  our 
launch  at  San  Lorenzo,  location  of  Caribbean  Refinery,  she  breathed 
her  last  as  far  as  we  on  this  trip  were  concerned.  They  were  unable 
to  start  the  engine  after  four  days’  effort  (?)  while  we  were  in  the 
interior.  Mexicans  back  in  Diaz’  time  is  the  status  of  people  here, 
all  polite,  in  a  sense  lovable,  kindly.  No  guns  necessary  anywhere, 
an  occasional  machetaso  among  themselves.  Their  old  President 
knows  their  minds  and  the  country  will  probably  be  all  right  until 
spoiled  by  American  oil  men,  drillers,  etc.  This  will  come  promptly. 
The  oil  fields  are  destined  to  rival  Mexico  but  holdings  are  in  larger 
blocks — hence  development  will  be  rather  retarded.  Dutch  Shell  has 
splendid  field  already  developed  and  our  company,  British  Equatorial, 
has  some  adjoining  proven  land — land  small  but  large  enough  to  give 
good  production.  In  fact,  one  of  their  wells  is  located  on  our  land; 
which  may  mean  a  lawsuit,  am  sorry  too.  I  met  their  director  coming 
from  Curasao,  a  “Mr.  Ordru,”  from  The  Hague,  very  nice.  His  wife 
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came  with  him,  stayed  at  Curasao  but  has  now  gone  back;  has  three 
boys.  Says  all  oil  men  have  three  boys. 

They  have  little  refinery  at  San  Lorenzo  for  Venezuela  supply  and 
large  one  at  Curacao  from  where  they  supply  West  Indies,  etc.  We 
went  inland  seventeen  kilometers  on  toy  railway,  to  their  fields, 
Mene  Grande.  They  have  drilled  about  sixteen  wells,  lost  about  50% 
from  lack  of  knowledge  of  how  to  handle  sand.  Oil  is  in  loose  sand 
and  when  struck,  one  thousand  four  hundred  pounds  pressure  wells 
frequently  get  away  and  cut  the  valves  and  fittings  to  pieces  like  a 
knife  cuts  cheese.  Fortunately,  the  sand  finally  chokes  the  hole  and 
flow  stops  or  field  would  be  lost.  The  wells  have  to.  be  restricted  to 
%ths  of  an  inch  to  one  inch  hole  so  sand  will  not  flow  with  oil. 
They  produce  about  1400  to  2000  barrels  per  day  but  could  produce 
much  more  with  proper  handling.  They  have  oil  for  years  to  come. 

Our  land,  that  is,  our  good  land,  is  about  three  miles  north  of 
Mene  Grande.  We  only  await  permit  to  begin  work.  Our  material 
is  at  Maracaibo;  we  should  have  wells  finished  before  September, 
if  no  bad  luck.  We  slept  in  hammocks  at  our  engineers’  camp. 
Mosquito  bars  integral  with  hammocks  reaching  to  the  ground — 
really  very  comfortable  when  you  are  once  in.  A  peculiarity  is  a 
breeze  for  several  hours  commencing  about  7:30  and  another  from 
four  to  six  a.m.  Cannot  find  reason,  but  they  are  sure;  require  blanket 
for  the  second  breeze.  We  were  lulled  to  rest  by  Nature’s  orchestra, 
not  unpleasing.  An  insect  about  one  and  a  half  inches  long  with  a 
roar  in  various  keys  which  at  first  I  thought  was  a  distant  engine 
whistle.  Thus  does  much  come  from  little  in  the  way  of  noise. 

A  hot  day  followed  through  brush  and  mosquitoes  and  oil  seep¬ 
ages — acres  and  acres  of  the  latter — and  also  of  mosquitoes — brush 
is  interspersed  with  savannas.  Eckes  showed  us  well-defined  anticline 
which  in  view  of  seepages  means  oil  from  the  drill  holes  sure.  The 
lake  (Maracaibo)  is  a  large  syncline  ringed  with  the  Andes.  Smaller 
spurs  run  off  from  the  main  range  obliquely  toward  lake  plunging 
below  the  surface,  some  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  from  lake  edge. 
Just  what  one  would  expect.  These  oblique  spurs  are  folds  in  the 
rock  and  form  traps  for  the  oil  to  accumulate.  Many  of  these  spurs  are 
visible  above  the  surface  and  the  geologists  believe  many  are  in 
existence  below  the  surface  with  no  surface  indication.  And  this  is 
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where  the  gamble  will  come  in.  We  are  fortunate  in  having  evidence 
above  surface  on  our  No.  4  which  is  good  for  people  with  cold  feet 
and  suits  me  as  I  want  the  first  wells  to  succeed  without  fail.  .  .  . 
So  we  can  go  tranquilly  on  our  wandering  voyage. 

After  examining  our  own  property  we  left  “Powheel”  some  five 
hours’  march  back  to  another  spur  or  anticline,  C.  and  H.  Hopkins’ 
Company,  a  trip  through  typical  jungle,  sun  hidden  by  immense 
growth,  trees  many  six  to  seven  feet  in  diameter,  full  of  pheasants, 
wild  hogs  etc.,  but  hard  to  see.  They  say  monkeys  also;  have  only 
seen  two  and  we  have  them  on  a  chain,  at  a  price.  We  found  at 
“Powheel”  pretty  much  same  condition  as  our  No.  4,  but  folds 
steeper ;  hence  more  chance  to  miss  the  oil  trap,  though  feel  Hopkins 
will  also  get  oil.  Eckes  killed  a  wild  hog,  we  took  a  ham  and  left 
the  balance,  advising  some  Indians  where  to  find  it.  They  lost  no 
time  in  setting  out  an  hour  and  a  half  walk  to  bring  it  in.  Doubtless 
they  will  feast.  Poverty  is  general,  people  all  sickly  except  on  lake 
where  all  are  strong  and  healthy. 

The  la\e  dwellers  build  their  villages  on  piles  out  in  the  lake  and 
thus  escape  the  torment  of  mosquitoes.  [Father  has  referred  to 
columns  of  mosquitoes  being  blown  like  water  spouts  over  the  surface 
of  the  lake — solid  columns !  ]  Lake  is  fresh  though  connected  with  the 
sea.  The  innumerable  rivers  keep  it  fresh,  it  is  really  the  basin  which 
receives  all  the  water  sheds  from  Andes  around  it.  Our  Tampico 
craft  are  suitable  for  moving  oil  on  it  which  relieves  me  very  much 
as  we  may  have  to  find  a  place  for  some  of  it  as  oil  fields  in  Mexico 
decline.  Getting  oil  out  is  problem.  It  must  be  barged  to  outlet  of 
lake  and  there  stored  and  loaded  at  sea  as  is  done  in  Tuxpan.  We 
have  an  island  which  we  will  examine  for  this  purpose.  It  seems  to 
me  the  only  solution.  Of  course  eventually  pipe  lines  will  be  built 
to  sea  from  wells,  but  they  will  be  very  costly  and  will  not  be  justified 
to  start  with.  So  much  for  this  chapter.  We  have  ten  or  twelve  days 
more  on  west  and  south  end  and  then  to  survey  the  island.  The  trip 
would  have  been  impossible  for  you,  dear  heart;  am  feeling  fine 
and  am  hardening  up. 
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Maracaibo,  Venezuela 
April,  1921 


My  Darling; 

Just  a  few  lines  to  tell  you  we  are  all  well  and  enjoying  the 
prospecting.  Just  back  from  a  trip  via  auto  to  west  and  north 
Venezuela,  did  not  think  anything  but  a  goat  could  get  through  but 
a  little  “Overland”  car  did  it.  We  become  more  enthusiastic  as  we 
progress.  Everyone  says  our  lot  No.  4  is  sure  to  give  good  production 
in  first  wells.  There  is  oil  spotted  all  over  this  basin  and  I  feel  my 
belief  that  this  would  exceed  Mexico  will  be  borne  out.  I  am  sorry 
you  are  not  along,  dear  Heart,  but  glad  in  another  way  as  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  have  women  along  in  small  boats  and  smaller  autos, 
mules  etc. 

This  Maracaibo  is  not  bad  but  hot  except  in  breeze  and  shade.  Is 
destined  to  become  a  repetition  of  Tampico.  Is  where  Tampico  was 
when  oil  began.  A  good  place  for  property  investment — but  what  is 
the  use  ?  Curasao  is  a  wonderful  port.  Looked  up  a  schooner  182  ft. 
long,  32  ft.  beam,  built  to  receive  auxiliary  engine,  ideal  for  round 
the  world  trip.  Can  sail  her,  all  crew  costs  including  their  wages  and 
keep,  Dutch  Negro  sailors  for  $500.00  gold  per  month.  Very  roomy 
and  staunch.  This  would  be  less  than  house  cost  of  living  and  about 
what  we  could  rent  house  for.  So  it  looks  feasible. 

Think  the  whole  vessel  could  be  put  in  commission  changed  to 
suit  us  for  $100,000.  My  mind  is  running  strongly  that  way.  Veremos’ 
— put  aboard  a  Packard  and  a  Ford.  Robert  to  run  schooner’s  engines 
and  our  retinue  of  servants  and  let  the  wind  blow  us  over  the  world, 
willy-nilly!  Would  decide  now  were  it  not  for  the  children. 
Schooner  would  carry  enough,  say  five  hundred  tons  to  make  ex¬ 
penses  in  travelling  from  port  to  port.  And  what  experiences  we 
would  have!  So  you  would  better  be  thinking  about  making  up  your 
party.  I  am  afraid  that  is  where  the  rub  will  come.  What  about 
Senator  and  Mrs.  Emory  and  Charlie  ?  If  we  could  only  get  them  to 
go!  Really  don’t  know  any  one  who  would  fit  in.  We  are  leaving 
for  Lake  in  a.m.  away  about  ten  or  fifteen  days.  Dearest  love, 

Frank 


On  Launching  of  the  Scottish  Maiden 


Yard  of  Vickers  Ltd.  at  Barrow-in-Furness,  on  July  7>  1921 

It  seems  not  out  of  place  on  this  occasion  to  draw  attention  to 
some  reflections  which  have  convinced  me  that  every  motor  ship 
launched  is  a  greater  force  for  the  readjustment  of  the  world’s 
economic  balance  than  all  the  artificial  and  political  remedies  that 
have  been,  or,  for  that  matter  can  be,  applied. 

In  spite  of  the  wild  rocking  of  the  Ship  of  State  by  the  rush 
of  politicians,  from  port  to  starboard— seeking  a  panacea  for  all 
humanity — you  engineers  are  going  forward  with  steady  and  de¬ 
termined  strides.  With  each  finished  job  you  lessen  the  load  that  we 
all  must  carry. 

We  are  passing  through  a  period  of  paralysed  production  in  all 
lines  of  manufacture,  due  to  minimized  demand. 

Heavy  taxes,  super-taxes,  and  excess  profit  duty  have  checked  the 
starting  of  new  enterprise  and  the  expansion  of  old  ones.  As  a  result, 
it  has  been  impossible  to  absorb  into  industrial  life  the  men  released 
from  military  service.  Many  industries  have  closed,  forced  to  do  so 
by  a  strike  in  one  dependent  branch  today  and  another  tomorrow, 
all  resulting  finally  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  aggregate  pay  roll, 
which,  of  course,  means  equivalent  reduction  in  purchasing  power. 

Men  are  wearing  their  old  clothes,  and  in  every  possible  way 
avoiding  the  expenditure  of  a  penny.  This  condition  means  closed 
factories  as  long  as  it  lasts.  Every  closed  factory  emphasizes  the  low 

purchasing  power  of  the  country. 

The  crux  of  the  trouble,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  we  are  taxing  our¬ 
selves  to  pay  for  the  War  in  this  generation  that  was  fought  for  all 
humanity,  and  all  humanity,  present  and  future,  should  share  the 
burden.  This  generation  has  paid  in  blood  and  treasure.  Future 
generations  should  pay  in  interest  and  amortize  the  principal.  The 
process  of  deflation  has  been  so  sudden  and  drastic  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  carry  on  and  thus  have  we  increased  the  burden  which 
our  children  must  carry;  as  they  must  pick  up  the  load  we  have  found 

ourselves  too  overburdened  to  bear. 

And  here  let  me  express  my  belief,  as  an  American  citizen,  that 
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America  will  sooner  or  later  stand  her  share  as  from  August,  1914. 
The  sooner  she  realizes  this,  the  sooner  will  an  overburdened  Europe 
find  enough  hope  in  life  to  speed  up  the  wheels  of  her  factories  and 
make  goods  to  exchange  with  America.  The  compulsion  to  America 
will  be  economic  as  well  as  an  enlightened  sense  of  duty.  Had  she 
assumed  her  rightful  share  of  the  load  earlier,  all  could  carry  on  today 
with  cheerfulness. 

You  will  pardon,  I  am  sure,  this  digression  but  I  never  lose  an 
opportunity  to  preach  on  these  lines,  especially  when  my  listeners 
cannot  escape!  I  am  many  times  surprised  to  find  how  many  of  my 
compatriots  are  willing  to  listen  and  then  turn  preachers. 

To  come  back  to  my  brief  for  internal  combustion  engine  and 
Vickers  in  particular.  Vickers  are  pre-eminently  at  the  front  of 
developing  the  internal  combustion  engine  and  in  this  are  doing 
much  to  help  to  rebalance  an  economic  situation,  which  to  say  the 
least,  is  spinning  quite  a  bit  off  center.  I  sometimes  think  it  is  not 
spinning  at  all,  but  is  merely  on  strike  to  be  in  fashion. 

Let  us  examine.  The  steam  engine  is  certainly  the  fundamental 
discovery  on  which  the  whole  structure  of  modern  progress  rests. 
The  world  could  not  support  a  very  large  fraction  of  its  present 
population  without  it,  and  the  remainder  would  soon  revert  to  semi¬ 
barbarism. 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  you  engineers  that  on  the  average  only 
about  8%  of  the  theoretical  power  of  the  coal  with  which  you  supply 
steam  to  your  engine  is  recovered  in  useful  work.  What  a  vision 
of  possibility  for  your  future  endeavors!  What  a  harvest  is  yet  to  be 
reaped  in  lifting  the  burden  from  your  fellow’s  neck  by  finding 
means  of  reaching  nearer  to  the  theoretical  possibility.  Every  ton  of 
coal  is  brought  to  the  furnace  grates  under  the  most  oppressive 
labor  and  yet  you  recover  only  8%  of  its  value  in  useful  work.  I  have 
been  speaking  of  the  average  steam  engine,  which  has  civilized  us, 
has  given  a  steeper  slope  to  our  brows  and  has  brought  us  only  to 
the  gateway  of  that  vast  possibility  that  lies  ahead. 

Like  a  new  day  with  a  resplendent  sun  breaking  from  the  horizon 
— the  internal  combustion  engine  is  reaching  out  over  the  world 
with  a  promise  of  three  times  the  useful  work  from  the  same  power 
that  we  get  from  steam.  It  gives  me  peculiar  pleasure  to  feel  that 
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Tankers  Limited  shares  in  this  promise  through  the  motor  ships 
Vickers  are  building  for  it. 

These  motor  ships  will  carry  a  message  that  in  a  few  years  will  be 
heard  in  every  port  in  the  world.  I  can  imagine  a  future  Press  Dis¬ 
patch  as  follows: 


World's  Wireless 
London,  July  7,  1931 

“Vickers  Limited  with  economies  in  their  ever  increasing  output 
of  motor  ships  and  internal  combustion  engines  are  moving  coal¬ 
miners  from  the.  pits,  stokers  from  the  stokeholes,  trimmers  from 
the  coal  bunkers  and  transplanting  them  to  well-heated,  well-lighted 
factories,  driven  with  internal  combustion  engines,  where  these  same 
men  manufacture  a  ton  of  merchandise  that  sells  overseas  for  many 
pounds,  while  coal  exported  in  the  old  days  brought  the  nation 
only  a  few  shillings  a  ton.” 

As  a  result,  the  miner  in  his  new  vocation  has  multiplied  his 
value  as  an  asset  to  himself  and  to  the  Empire. 

Economists  now  realize  that  if  coal  civilized  the  world  giving  up 
only  8%  of  its  power,  the  motor  engine  is  yielding  three  times  that 
civilizing  force.  Statesmen  see  that  the  only  way  to  improve  the  status 
of  citizenship— to  have  contented,  happy  workmen— must  be  through 
economical  and  intensive  use  of  those  very  workmen  by  using  their 
brains  to  direct  an  economical  machine  and  not  their  brawn  to  do 
the  labor  of  a  machine.  Sterling  is  again  the  basis  of  the  world’s 
exchange. 

But,  gentlemen,  we  have  left  unconsidered  an  element  imperative 
to  that  picture,  which  the  future  press  dispatch  may  give  us,  and  that 
is  the  very  purpose  for  which  these  ships  are  built.  To  transport  oil 
from  the  far  corners  of  the  world  that  workmen  may  be  able  freely 
to  use  this  threefold  valued  engine.  Without  oil  the  motor  engine  is 
lost  to  humanity. 

That  nation  which  controls  the  greatest  number  of  tons  of  oil  and 
transforms  that  oil  into  power  with  motor  engines  will  hold  the 
economic  control  of  the  world;  and  bear  well  in  mind  that  your 
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coal  can  yield  a  good  percentage  of  oil  and  the  remainder  still  serve 
its  purpose  as  fuel  for  boilers. 

So,  by  the  side  of  Vickers  I  must  claim  a  place  for  the  man  who 
searches  the  earth  for  oil,  and  for  the  chemist  who  shows  us  how  to 
make  oil  from  coal. 

England  has  been  made  great  by  her  ships.  Your  slogan  should 
be,  “Triple  their  power  from  the  same  B.T.U.’s.” 


For  Tankers  Meeting 


October  28,  1921 

You  are  on  the  verge  of  coming  to  a  serious  decision  regarding 
your  property.  I  believe  it  expedient  to  give  you  my  view. 

Your  situation,  bluntly,  is  this:  You  have  commitments  for 
107,000  d.w.t.  of  tanker  ships,  after  wiping  out  the  cash  you  have 
had  from  the  Scottish-American  Company,  which  is  £275,000,  these 
ships  will  still  cost  you  upwards  of  £26  d.w.t.  You  will  still  owe  on 
them  upwards  of  £2,225,000  and  after  you  have  exhausted  your 
cash  assets  you  will  still  owe  upwards  of  a  quarter  million  pounds. 

A  conservative  shipping  manager  has  expressed  the  belief  that 
tank  ships  would  fall  in  price  to  pre-war  conditions,  that  is  £8  to  £10 
per  d.w.t.  At  this  rate,  assuming  you  could  mortgage  to  full  value, 
which  it  is  well  known  cannot  be  done,  you  could  raise  (107,000 
d.w.t.  X  £8) — £856,000.  Let  us  say  that  you  can  mortgage  for  75% 
of  this,  or  £642,000,  you  will  owe  upwards  of  £1,250,000 — your 
mortgage  capacity  will  leave  £608,000  short.  Where  are  you  going 
to  get  it? 

The  same  conservative  shipping  manager,  who  expects  tankers  to 
go  to  pre-war  prices,  expressed  the  view  that  tanker  freights  would 
not  materially  improve  for  several  years,  so  if  he  is  right  (I  am  not 
sure  he  is)  nothing  can  come  from  earnings  of  the  ships  to  help  the 
situation.  The  ships  you  are  operating,  I  am  told,  are  not  now  earning 
their  charges. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  tanker  fleets  are  largely  owned  by 
the  oil  companies.  Do  you  expect  these  companies  to  employ  your 
ships  and  leave  their  own  vessels  idle?  The  answer  is  certainly  NO. 
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I  am  informed,  I  believe  reliably,  that  one  of  the  large  British  oil 
companies  has  commitments  for  upwards  of  forty  tanker  ships 
ordered  under  much  the  same  building  terms  which  yours  were 
ordered.  Many  of  the  vessels  are  yet  to  be  delivered  and  must  find 
employment.  They  will  certainly  have  preference  over  your  ships. 
The  net  meaning  of  these  conditions  is  that  a  tanker  fleet  unconnected 
with  or  unsupported  by  an  oil  company  only  has  a  chance  for  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  excess  of  traffic  that  remains  after  the  vessels  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  oil  companies  are  fully  employed. 

It  follows,  Gentlemen,  that  your  interests  are  best  served  in 
supporting  your  own  tankers,  in  so  far  as  you  can,  with  your  own 
oil  company  and  I  venture  to  predict,  that  if  you  do  not  follow  this 
policy,  your  own  ships  on  which  you  will  still  owe,  when  they  are 
delivered,  upwards  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling,  will  be  found 
sooner  or  later  under  the  control  of  some  one  or  divided  between 
several  of  the  large  oil  companies  and  your  Preference  Shares  will 
have  been  wiped  out. 

I  wish  you  to  understand  that  I  am  uttering  my  individual  views, 
but  nevertheless,  as  a  Director  of  Tankers,  and  having  only  in  view 
Tankers  best  interests  (should  you  wish  to  discount  these  views,  you 
should  also  know  that  I  am  heavily  interested  in  Scottish)—/  recom¬ 
mend  -  this-  Merger  -  to  -  you  -  Panders  -  Preference  -  Share  -  holders  ~ 
without  -  reserve  and  I  also  state  to  you,  it  is  for  the  best  interest  of 
Scottish.  I  cannot  guarantee  to  you  that  this  merger  will  assure  your 
position,  but  I  am  profoundly  convinced  it  is  the  best  action  for  you 

to  take. 

Let  us  analyze  the  facts. 

Scottish  has  paid  you  £1,225,000  in  cash  and  asks  you  to  give  it 
1,190,000  par  value  of  your  ordinary  shares  about  35,000  less  than  it 
has  fully  paid  you  for  in  cash.  In  addition  to  this  cash,  it  transfers  to 
you  its  total  assets.  Of  course,  at  this  point  the  question  arises 
“What  about  the  Chartering  Contracts  that  Scottish  has  with 
Tankers?”  “Why  should  Tankers  not  take  its  pound  of  flesh  and 
liquidate  Scottish  thus  securing  all  Scottish  assets  in  payment  for 
its  claim  for  damages,  which  may  be  collectable  under  its  chartering 
contract  without  giving  Scottish  a  single  share  of  even  ordinary 
stock— and  mind  you  Scottish  asks  for  ordinary  shares,  which  only 
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become  of  value  after  preference  shares  receive  their  dividends — 
those  in  arrears  and  those  for  the  future. 

The  answer  may  be  made  from  two  standpoints: 

That  of  morality,  which  you  may  set  aside,  and  that  of  expediency, 
which  you  will  all  carefully  weigh. 

I  will  refer  to  the  first  but  briefly,  and  say  that  if  the  pound  of 
flesh  policy  is  to  be  applied  in  these  cataclysmic  times  when  not  only 
the  structure  of  Civilization  is  trembling  but  the  very  foundation  is 
splitting,  there  is  nothing  but  abysmal  gloom  for  the  business  future. 

How  many  institutions  today  could  stand  ? 

What  nation  could  escape  chaos  were  the  pound  of  flesh  de¬ 
manded  ? 

Scottish  shareholders  ask  only  an  interest  in  excess  profits  after 
preference  shareholders  have  received  their  dividends.  They  will 
have  paid  you  pound  for  pound — and  more — for  every  ordinary  share 
you  allow  them — and  for  their  failure  to  comply  with  their  Charter¬ 
ing  Contract — they  transfer  every  asset  they  have. 

They  do  not  only  give  you  your  pound  of  flesh  but  give  you  all 
they  have. 

It  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Scottish  that  they  had  the  same 
Directors  as  Tankers.  These  Directors,  as  Scottish  Directors,  have 
been  unable  to  fight  for  Scottish  as  they  should,  due  to  their  dual 
capacity.  In  fact,  the  whole  history  of  Scottish  development  has  been 
warped  by  its  commitments  to  Tankers.  I  state  to  you  positively  today, 
that  I  can  find  all  the  money  needed  for  Scottish  to  carry  on,  if 
their  contracts  with  Tankers  are  cancelled  and  the  ^1,225,000 
already  paid  is  forfeited  to  Tankers.  In  fact,  I  have  the  money 
offered. 

An  aggressive  policy  of  refining,  marketing  and  developing,  on 
the  part  of  Scottish  would  have  meant  an  entirely  different  story  to 
Scottish  shareholders  and  hence  to  preference  shareholders  of  Tankers 
— for  on  one  the  other  depended. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  the  Cables  announced  to  us  in  America  that 
100,000  tons  of  fuel  oil  had  been,  or  were  about  to  be,  contracted  at 
£13  per  ton.  This  one  transaction  would  have  meant  the  difference 
between  success  and  failure.  The  profits  on  this  sale  alone  would  have 
been  about  £1,000,000  sterling.  Had  we  been  vigorously  forehanded, 


we  would  have  contracted  months  prior  to  this  for  sufficient  business 
to  make  us  safe. 

I  have  no  reproach  to  offer  now  for  this  failure. 

No  one  foresaw  or  could  foresee  that  the  world  s  commercial 
structure  would  collapse  in  a  period  of  a  few  short  weeks;  never¬ 
theless,  a  depression  was  expected  in  fuel  oil  as  it  was  well  known 
that  fuel  oil  prices  must  drop  with  coal  prices.  It  was  because  I  had 
sensed  this  fact  that  I  urged  our  Directors  long  before  and  repeatedly 
after  the  A-P  took  command  to  shift  our  position  from  a  purely  fuel 
oil  basis  to  a  combination  of  refined  oil  and  fuel  oil.  This  we  thought 
we  were  doing  when  the  contracts  were  made  with  the  A-P. 

I  now  come  to  expediency. 

I  mean  the  expediency  for  Tankers  of  merging  Scottish  into 
Tankers. 

I  may  state  here  there  are  certain  very  good  reasons  why  Tankers 
should  have  merged  into  Scottish  but  it  was  thought  by  more  ex¬ 
perienced  men  than  I  that  these  reasons  would  be  difficult  to  explain 
to  you  and  the  simpler  proposal  was  selected.  In  such  case  the  opera¬ 
tion  would  have  produced  identical  results  on  Tankers  and  con¬ 
served  other  and  valuable  considerations  which  are  not  conserved  in 
merging  Scottish  into  Tankers. 

If  you  refuse  the  merger  proposed,  your  alternative  is  to  force 
Scottish  into  liquidation.  You  cannot  simply  seize  upon  their  assets. 
They  will  have  to  be  sold,  and  I  may  say  to  you  frankly,  the  process 
will  not  be  ta\en  “lying  down.”  There  will  be  resistance  and  delays. 
You  may  buy  in  some  of  the  assets  and  not  buy  others.  As  a  whole 
they  are  worth  much  more  to  a  company  like  Tankers,  having  its 
own  ships,  than  to  others.  If  the  assets  are  divided  and  sold  in  various 
parcels,  they  will  realize  but  a  fraction  of  their  potential  value  and 
you  will  be  left  with  ships  on  your  hands,  for  which  you  will  have  to 
find  over  a  million  and  a  quarter  sterling  to  finish  paying,  and  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  a  mortgage  value  of  about  ^642,000.  Even 
when,  and  if,  you  find  the  money  to  pay  for  these  ships  you  will  be 
left  to  charter  them  to  such  traffic  as  may  remain  after  the  oil  com¬ 
panies  have  fully  supplied  their  own  craft  with  freights. 

Is  it  worth  the  risk  and  delay,  to  secure  by  means  of  forced 
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liquidation  that  which  you  can  get  at  once  by  voluntary  merger  of 
two  companies  ?  The  delay  in  securing  Scottish  assets,  not  to  mention 
the  danger  that  you  may  not  get  them,  may  in  itself  greatly  reduce 
the  value  of  the  property  and  during  this  delay  your  ships  may  be 
tied  at  the  docks  with  charges  accumulating.  Every  day  counts  in 
bringing  you  nearer  the  time  when  you  must  raise  your  million 
and  a  quarter.  Can  you  afford  to  fight  Scottish — the  fight  may  he  a 
long  one — and  lose  this  valuable  time?  The  wise  thing  to  do  is: 
Accept  the  assets  of  Scottish,  while  you  can  get  them  without  liquida¬ 
tion  proceedings  or  delay.  What  then?  I  say  to  you  with  all  the 
emphasis  that  comes  of  strong  conviction'.  Tankers,  holding  Scottish 
assets,  will  press  forward  with  drilling  operations,  bunkering  treating 
plant,  and  marketing  facilities  immediately,  using  for  this  purpose 
part  of  the  money  you  now  have  in  your  Treasury. 

I  cannot  guarantee  the  outcome.  But  I  do  state  the  probabilities 
are  strong  that  such  development  will  place  you  in  a  position  to 
raise,  certainly  with  less  difficulty,  the  money  you  require  to  finish 
paying  for  your  ships  before  it  becomes  due. 

Most  of  you  are  financial  men.  You  know  there  exists  at  this 
moment  the  most  serious  trade  depression  of  history.  If  you  accept 
the  merger  you  will  have  from  one  to  three  years  in  which  to  develop 
your  properties  thus  acquired.  If  you  do  not  accept  the  merger  you 
may,  or  may  not,  get  the  properties — but  at  best,  valuable  time  will 
be  lost  in  getting  them — time  that  you  should  be  employing  in 
getting  them  developed  and  into  condition  of  liquidity,  from  which 
you  can  meet  your  obligations  for  ships. 

Let  us  examine  some  of  these  assets  that  you  get  in  the  merger. 

You  will  control  and  indirectly  own  the  oil  rights  on  about  40 
square  miles  of  land.  I  do  not  say  all  this  is  good  oil  land.  It  is  all 
prospective  oil  land  and  several  valuable  plots  are,  in  my  judgment, 
proven,  with  large  wells  which  recent  cables  tell  us  are  finished  close 
to  their  boundaries.  I  have  marked  these  wells  on  the  map  before  you 
and  read  you  the  following  cables  referring  to  them : 

From  New  York,  dated  August  30th : 

“6,000  BARREL  WELL  OPPOSITE  SIDE  RIVER  FROM  SOLIS  LEASE  K 
STOP  ALSO  DERRICK  ERECTING  LOT  EIGHTEEN  STOP.” 
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From  New  York,  dated  Sept.  16th: 

u  TWENTY  THOUSAND  BARREL  WELL  LOT  SIX  LLANOS  NEAR 

river” 

From  New  York,  dated  Sept.  17th: 

“well  MENTIONED  OUR  37  IS  DEANE  FULLER  WHO  NOW  ESTIMATES 

20,000  barrels” 

Many  wells  in  the  general  district  have  flowed  for  seven  or  eight 
years  before  going  to  salt  water.  In  fact,  salt  water  was  never  heard  of 
in  the  Panuco  section  until  recently,  about  a  year  ago,  except  in  very 
deep  wells.  I  ask  you  to  inspect  the  colored  plots  on  the  map  and  note 
adjacent  wells.  It  takes  a  supersaturated  pessimist  wallowing  in  his 
own  gloom  to  supinely  accept  the  situation  we  are  in,  without  raismg 
a  hand  to  develop  these  properties.  A  vigorous  and  aggressive  cam¬ 
paign  could,  in  a  few  months,  turn  the  whole  situation  from  despair 
to  cheer,  for  you,  for  Scottish,  and  also  for  the  ships  builders  to  whom 
you  are  committed.  Every  interest  involved  should  demand  that  these 
properties  be  developed.  What  your  Company  needs,  what  the 
Scottish  needed — it  is  too  late  for  Scottish  now — was  to  be  galvanized 
from  a  condition  of  torpid  inactivity  into  an  effort  to  meet  the 
disaster  which  overtook  it.  Do  you  know  that  only  £42,000  has  been 
spent  in  development  work?  I  have  been  called  an  optimist— it  was 
not  intended  as  a  compliment.  I  should  certainly  have  regarded  being 
called  a  pessimist  with  disfavor.  If  all  the  men  in  history  had  been 
pessimists,  the  human  race  would  still  be  turning  over  rotten  logs  to 
find  choice  grubworms  for  food— even  turning  over  rotten  logs 
implies  the  hope  of  finding  a  worm.  The  man  who  sows  the  grain 
in  the  spring  that  he  may  harvest  in  the  fall  is  an  optimist.  So,  I  say 
to  you:  drill  your  Panuco  leases  and  use  the  chances  you  have  of 
saving  your  whole  situation;  otherwise  you  face  almost  certain 

disaster.  But  that  is  not  all  the  story. 

You  will  have  an  operating  fleet  of  tugs  and  barges  that  can  move 
from  the  oil  fields  to  Tampico  seaboard  a  million  barrels  of  oil  every 
month,  including  well-equipped  repair  shops,  slip  ways,  and  all  that 
goes  with  such  an  undertaking. 

You  will  have  your  own  terminal  and  storage  tankers  at  Seaboard 
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for  storing  your  oil  and  loading  your  ships  owned  jointly  with  the 
Atlantic  Refining  Company,  where  your  oil  has  been  taken  care  of 
at  Seaboard. 

Through  your  option  from  A-P,  if  this  merger  is  approved 
you  may  secure  a  50%  interest  in  the  British  Equatorial  Oil 
Company — you  now  have  only  25%  (your  Directors  are  compelled 
to  exercise  this  Option  or  allow  it  to  lapse  within  seven  days  after 
the  merger  is  effected).  I  want  you  to  understand  this:  the  Scottish 
originally  held  a  half  interest  in  this  company  and  only  through 
a  feeling  of  generosity  to  its  managers,  the  A-P,  allowed  the  A-P  to 
share  it  with  them.  If  the  option  is  accepted,  it  only  comes  back 
where  it  belongs.  Drilling  began  in  Venezuela,  where  the  company 
has  three  complete  plants  with  casing,  transportation,  etc.  on  Septem¬ 
ber  22nd  of  this  year.  There  is  a  probability  that  a  well  will  be  brought 
in  on  this  property  before  the  end  of  the  year.  I  expect  it,  if  no  acci¬ 
dents  occur,  in  November.  There  is  not  time  enough  for  you  to  wait 
and  see  if  the  well  comes  in.  The  A-P  demands  you  decide  seven 
days  after  the  merger  is  effected.  If  the  merger  is  rejected  the  option 
is  lost. 

The  geologist  in  charge  of  this  company  in  Venezuela,  the  old 
Chief  Geologist  of  the  Texas  Company — one  of  the  largest  and  most 
successful  of  the  American  companies — considers  this  a  proven  field. 
There  is  a  good  well  on  our  boundary.  A  well-defined  anticline  runs 
through  it.  This  geologist  estimates  we  should  take  from  this  area 
36,000,000  barrels  of  oil,  provided  we  go  after  it  and  ta\e  it  before  it 
is  drawn  from  under  us  by  neighboring  wells.  The  Dutch-Shell  in¬ 
terests  are  on  our  boundary.  I  believe  every  geologist  who  has  looked 
at  this  area  concedes  it  as  proven,  in  the  sense  that  you  refer  to  an  oil 
field  as  proven. 

The  British  Equatorial  controls  500,000  acres  in  Venezuela,  which 
your  option  can  increase  to  a  half  interest.  Much  of  this  land  is  well 
located,  having  for  neighbors  The  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the 
Dutch-Shell.  The  Standard  Oil  are  now  drilling  near  our  drilling  site 
in  Western  Venezuela  where  the  Dutch-Shell  has  a  good  well  on  our 
boundary,  while  in  Eastern  Venezuela  the  Standard  is  preparing  to 
drill  near  the  corner  of  one  of  our  lots.  The  value  of  these  properties 


may  easily  run  into  millions  of  pounds.  The  chances  on  the  most  of 
it  are  considered  good. 

Are  you  going  to  let  these  assets  be  idle  while  you  slowly  bleed 
to  death?  Waiting  to  be  called  on  for  a  million  and  a  quarter  pounds 
to  pay  for  your  ships  ?  Or  are  you  going  to  develop  these  resources 
and  probably  save  your  position  and  possibly  come  through  with  a 
splendid  business? 

The  cables  from  America  have  only  recently  advised  that  the 
Southern  Oil  has  contracted  to  have  three  wells  drilled  without  spend¬ 
ing  a  cent  themselves  on  the  drilling,  and  retaining  45%  on  all  oil 
found.  Does  that  look  as  if  your  Mexican  properties  were  risky  or 
the  oil  of  no  value? 

I  say  to  you — that  your  oil  can  be  refined — treated  and  marketed 
today  and  after  leaving  a  profit  for  the  wells  there  will  be  a  profit  of 
over  33%  on  the  cost  of  plant  necessary  to  treat  the  oil,  and  this  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  fuel  oil  is  today  below  the  economic  balancing 
point  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  coal.  To  produce  coal  requires 
much  labor  and  to  produce  oil  scarcely  any.  But,  Gentlemen,  to 
produce  and  market  oil  requires  brains  and  vigorous  management. 

The  Chairman  of  the  A-P  Oil  Company,  who  are  your 
Managers,  I  believe  to  be  one  of  England’s  broad-minded  men  of  the 
type  which  has  made  your  Empire.  His  vision  ranks  with  that  of 
Disraeli  when  he  bought  the  Suez  Canal  from  the  French  and  placed 
the  trade  of  India  on  the  counters  of  British  merchants. 

I  am  going  to  read  to  you  an  extract  from  one  of  his  chairman 
of  the  A  &  P  speeches.  That  it  may  not  be  true  at  the  moment,  or 
for  a  year  or  so  even,  does  not  alter  its  soundness  or  its  vision.  If  he 
carries  out  the  plan  his  speeches  indicate,  he  will  deserve  to  rank  with 
England’s  great  men.  He  realizes  that  coal  has  civilized  the  world, 
that  oil  will  turn  a  shaft  thrice  where  coal  does  it  once,  that  oil  has 
three  times  the  civilizing  power  of  coal,  that  the  nation  which  controls 
the  greatest  per  capita  quantity  of  oil  will  industrially  lead  the  world. 

He  said,  about  a  year  ago,  and  barring  the  present  World 
cataclysm,  with  exact  truth,  I  quote : 

.  .  .  “In  some  quarters  fears  have  been  expressed  that  the  amount 
of  tanker  tonnage  available  will,  before  long,  be  in  excess  of  the 
world’s  requirements,  but  personally  I  have  no  fears  at  all  on  this,  as 
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the  great  expansion  in  the  consumption  of  petroleum  products  of  all 
kinds,  particularly  fuel  oil  and  benzine,  which  is  certain  to  come 
about  with  the  next  few  years,  and  the  impetus  that  will  be  given 
to  production  all  over  the  world,  will,  in  my  opinion,  give  ample 
employment  to  all  tanker  tonnage  that  is  likely  to  be  produced  in 
all  the  years  to  come.”  .  .  . 

So  you  see,  Gentlemen,  Scottish  and  Tankers  Directors  were  not 
alone  in  their  beliefs.  As  sure  as  day  follows  night,  the  springs  of 
commerce,  which  are  now  dried  up,  will  burst  forth  again  and  when 
they  do,  oil,  more  than  any  other  produce  of  the  world,  will  be 
demanded  simply  because  it  takes  the  load  off  the  backs  of  men  and 
places  it  on  machines.  Next  to  coal,  oil  is  the  greatest  civilizing  force 
and  per  unit  it  is  three  times  that  of  coal. 

/  as\  you  to  confirm  this  merger !  Close  the  Option  on  British 
Equatorial  Shares  and  then  see  to  it  that  your  affairs  are  handled  with 
vigor. 


I  thank  you  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 


THE  YEARS  IN  ENGLAND 


In  1922  Father  Went  to  England  and  soon  began  to  build  an 
oil  refinery  at  the  Isle  of  Grain  in  Kent.  He  became  interested  in 
the  campaign  then  in  progress  between  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Laborites.  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin  represented  the  former  and  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald,  the  latter.  Father  was  strongly  Conservative 
and  spoke  convincingly.  He  was  most  popular,  sometimes  being 
asked  to  address  several  meetings  in  one  evening,  always  in  crowded 
halls  with  enthusiastic  audiences.  This  was  a  strain,  as  he  was  very 
busy  with  the  erection  of  his  refinery,  but  he  enjoyed  the  campaign 
and  Sir  Alexander  Richardson,  M.  P.,  the  man  who  represented  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  party,  for  our  district,  Gravesend,  was  elected,  as  was 
Mr.  Baldwin. 

CAMPAIGN  SPEECH  FOR  STANLEY  BALDWIN 

There  is  some  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  propriety  of  my  address¬ 
ing  you  tonight,  and  I  much  fear  that  some  of  you  will  think  I  am 
presuming  when  I  undertake  to  talk  to  you  on  the  serious  questions 
that  the  country  is  now  so  earnestly  considering.  I  also  fear  that  Sir 
Alexander  Richardson  will  think,  from  what  I  will  presently  say  to 
you,  that  I  am  unloyal  to  him. 

I  am  deeply  conscious  of  a  conviction  that  has  been  with  me  for 
many  years  that  I  am  a  Free  Trader.  After  hearing  this,  I  am  sure 
you  will  think  that  it  is  a  paradox  to  ask  you  to  hear  me  in  an  earn¬ 
est  endeavor  to  support  the  Protection  Policy  outlined  for  this 
country.  Furthermore,  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  best 
possible  way  to  secure  Free  Trade  is  for  the  British  people  to  become 
a  Protection  country. 

As  matters  stand  England  is  the  only  Free  Trade  country  in  the 


world.  If  she  joins  the  ranks  of  Protectionists,  she  will,  by  so  doing, 
eliminate  the  only  reasons  that  other  nations  of  the  world  have  left 
to  support  their  protection  standards.  She  will,  by  so  doing,  take 
the  first  step  towards  rendering  unprofitable  to  these  nations  the 
protective  principle. 

Countries  surrounded  with  tariff  walls  only  find  these  forbidding 
walls  profitable  so  long  as  they  can  dump  their  excess  production  on 
nations  which  are  not  defended  with  tariff  walls.  Hence,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  you  will  gather  that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  Free  Trade, 
but  all  the  human  family  must  play  the  game  by  the  same  rules.  The 
ideal  condition  of  the  world  would  undoubtedly  be  universal  Free 
Trade. 

I  think,  however,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  for  nine  tenths  of  the 
civilized  nations  to  wear  spikes  in  their  boots  when  the  other  tenth 
is  not  wearing  spikes. 

This  is  another  way  of  putting  the  fact  that  I  distinctly  do  not 
believe  in  England  affording  free  access  to  her  markets  to  such 
nations  as  place  a  tariff  wall  against  English  goods. 

If  the  world  is  to  pull  together  in  harness  to  reach  a  higher  level 
of  civilization,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  all  pull  together  without 
handicap  in  our  industrial  development. 

When  all  nations  are  on  a  protective  tariff  basis,  there  is  more  or 
less  an  equality  in  their  trade  relations,  but  when  one  nation  out  of 
the  whole  lot  stands  apart  and  offers  her  markets  as  the  dumping 
ground  of  the  world,  there  is  certainly  not  equality  of  industrial  con¬ 
ditions.  Of  course,  it  would  be  infinitely  better,  if  I  may  repeat,  to 
have  universal  Free  Trade.  With  universal  Free  Trade  there  would 
be  absolute  equality  for  industrial  development,  and  the  immense 
amount  of  labor,  delay  and  inconvenience  in  the  machinery  of  tariff 
collection  would  be  eliminated. 

Do  you  realize  that  Free  Trade  England,  having  a  population 
of  some  fifty  million  people,  is  standing  against  a  protective  tariff 
world  of  some  six  hundred  million  people  ?  These  six  hundred  mil¬ 
lion  people  say  to  Free  Trade  England:  if  you  send  us  your  goods 
you  must  accept  the  handicap  which  I  place  upon  your  goods  by 
charging  duties  before  you  can  place  your  goods  in  competition  with 
goods  made  by  labor  in  our  country. 
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Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  this?  England  is  compelled  to  manu¬ 
facture  goods  to  send  to  the  marts  of  the  world  in  order  to  build  up 
credits  with  which  to  buy  her  food.  She  is  essentially  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  nation,  and  if  she  cannot  sell  her  manufactured  goods  abroad 
and  thus  establish  a  credit  balance  with  which  she  buys  her  food, 
she  has  one  of  two  alternatives. 

First,  she  can  export  her  skilled  labor  to  help  build  up  the  manu¬ 
facturing  enterprises  of  foreign  nations. 

Second,  she  must  do  with  less  food  and  shift  her  whole  basis  of 
life  from  a  manufacturing  basis  to  an  agricultural  basis  to  such  extent 
as  her  area  of  tillable  land  will  enable  her  to  support  her  population. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  area  of  tillable  land  is  inadequate  to 
support  even  her  present  population,  hence  the  excess  population 
must  emigrate  to  her  colonies  or  to  foreign  nations,  until  the  point 
is  reached  where  sufficient  food  can  be  produced  within  her  own 
boundaries. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
protection,  the  question  is  on  their  lips:  Is  it  not  true  that  the  duties 
that  a  foreign  nation  charges  for  the  introducion  of  our  manufac- 
ures,  are  paid  by  the  people  of  that  nation  ?  My  answer  to  you  is  that 
it  seems  to  be  true,  but  is  not  true  in  fact.  What  really  happens  is 
this.  The  prices  for  similar  goods  manufactured  in  the  protective 
country  are  raised  to  just  the  point  where  British  goods  will  be  ex¬ 
cluded.  It  is  true  that  the  people  of  the  protective  nations  pay  these 
higher  prices.  But  prices  and  wages  are  relative  matters.  The  real 
measure  of  the  advantage  is  found  in  the  answer  to  this  question: 
Not,  do  protective  nations  pay  this  higher  price,  but,  is  the  result  of 
their  mills  and  factories  being  fully  employed,  and  the  elimination  of 
the  expenses  in  the  form  of  dole  to  their  unemployed,  to  leave  them 
a  net  balance  which  enables  them  to  maintain  a  higher  standard  of 
living  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  in  America  is,  that  it  does.  Let  us 
see  how  it  does. 

America  puts  up  her  tariff  against  your  goods.  The  result  is  that 
all  her  mills  normally  are  working  full  shift,  and  frequently  double 
shifts:  unemployment  is  normally  nonexistent.  This  fact  establishes 
for  the  laboring  man  full  time  at  competent  wages  for  his  labor.  The 
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fact  that  he  earns  good  wages  enables  him  to  maintain  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  He  buys  more  goods,  and  in  very  many  cases 
owns  his  own  home;  in  many  more  cases  owns  his  own  motor  car,* 
finds  excellent  education  for  his  children,  clothes  them  well,  is  a 
happy  and  contented  person,  free  from  the  worry  of  where  his  next 
crust  will  come  from. 

Now,  please  observe  that  the  better  standard  of  living,  to  which 
I  have  just  called  attention  has  made  of  the  laboring  man  a  con¬ 
sumer  of  goods.  As  he  is  a  consumer  in  a  large  way,  other  factories 
employ  his  fellow  laborers,  who  are  required  to  make  the  goods  he 
consumes,  and  hence  you  find  the  answer  to  the  willingness  of  the 
American  laborer  to  use  modern  tools,  because  he  must  have  these 
modern  tools  in  order  that  the  limited  labor  may  make  the  houses, 
the  motor  cars,  the  roads  to  run  them  on,  the  clothes  for  his  children, 
and  all  the  things  that  go  with  the  higher  standard  of  living  to  which 
he  is  now  accustomed. 

Not  only  does  he  make  his  own  requirements,  but  the  fact  that 
he  and  all  his  brothers  are  fully  employed  operating  intensive  produc¬ 
tion  machinery,  enables  him  to  make  a  surplus.  Now,  what  does  he 
do  with  this  surplus  ?  He  lays  a  map  on  the  table  to  find  where  he 
can  send  the  surplus.  He  sees  France— No!  protective  walls.  Japan 
—No!  protective  walls.  Italy— No!  protective  walls.  Canada— No! 
protective  walls,  and  so  on  throughout  the  countries  of  the  world 
until  his  eye  falls  on  a  little  island,  intensively  industrialized,  which 
produces  only  about  one-third  of  the  food  that  it  needs  to  support  its 
people,  and  he  says:  “Hello!  no  tariff  walls  here.  Ship  the  goods  to 
England.”  But  somebody  says— “Oh!  you  can’t  do  that,  you  will  have 
to  sell  too  cheap.”  But  the  right  answer  is  prompt  in  coming.  It  does 
not  matter,  I  have  built  my  home,  I  have  bought  my  motor  car,  I 
have  built  my  roads,  I  have  clothed  my  children,  I  have  built  my 
schools  I  have  installed  intensive  production  machinery  in  my  fac¬ 
tories  and  I  do  not  need  the  surplus.  It  has  cost  me  very  little,  hence 
I  will  ship  these  goods  to  a  nation  where  the  tariff  wall  is  down  and 
get  for  them  a  credit  established  in  my  favor  for  whatever  the  goods 
will  bring. 

So,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  you  may  walk  down  to  the  docks  in 
New  York  City  and  you  will  see  a  ship  flying  the  American  flag, 
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subsidized  by  the  American  Government,  loading  up  cases,  and  it  is 
easy  to  imagine  the  cases  labelled  as  follows:  “Made  in  Protective 
Tariff  America.  Destination  Free  Trade  England.  Sell  for  all  it  will 
fetch.” 

We  have  seen  how  the  tariff  wall,  in  America  for  example,  is 
excluding  Free  Trade  England’s  goods,  and  thereby  keeping  her  own 
factories  running  full  time,  and  maintaining  a  higher  standard  of 
living  for  her  people. 

Now  let  us  follow  the  American  ship  loaded  with  protective 
goods  to  the  Port  of  London.  She  sails  gaily  up  the  Thames  to  the 
docks,  which  you  have  spent  millions  of  pounds  to  build,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  meeting  guards  to  tell  her  she  cannot  land  cargo  until  she 
has  paid  the  duties,  she  meets  huge  cranes  for  promptly  discharging 
her  cases,  loads  them  on  wagons  and  sends  them  to  the  very  doors  of 
your  English  factories  for  distribution,  and  bear  well  in  mind,  she 
says  my  prices  for  these  goods  are  what  they  will  bring,  hence  I  will 
sell  them  cheaper  than  your  English  factories  can  make  the  same 
goods  for. 

What  happens?  The  steel,  which  you  manufacture  in  Sheffield, 
to  make  similar  goods,  is  not  made.  The  coal  that  is  mined  to  smelt 
the  steel  is  not  mined,  and  so  follow  through  all  the  ramifications 
of  labor  requirements  to  the  finished  article.  Can  you  not  visualize 
hundreds  of  laborers  standing  idle  on  their  doorsteps  watching  the 
dumping  of  foreign  goods,  every  ton  of  which  means  that  he  and  his 
fellows  are  not  employed  in  making  a  similar  article  ? 

Tell  me,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  is  not  the  proper  thing  for  you  to 
do  in  England,  say  to  these  goods,  as  the  country  from  which  they 
come  said  to  English  goods,  “You  cannot  enter  here  unless  you  pay 
the  duties  which  I  impose  upon  you.  My  reason  for  imposing  these 
duties  upon  you  is: —  I  wish  to  keep  my  own  men  employed.  I  wish 
them  to  have  a  higher  standard  of  living.  I  wish  them  to  have 
homes,  to  be  well  clothed,  to  have  their  motor  cars,  to  have  their 
roads  and  last  and  most  important  to  have  their  schools.  Hence  I 
will  protect  these  men  in  their  right  to  a  fair  deal  and  you  shall  not 
dump  your  surplus  goods  upon  my  shores.” 

I  can  see  another  query  in  the  eyes  of  some  of  my  audience,  and 
it  is  this:  what  about  raw  material;  we  have  not  any  in  England? 
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The  answer  is  this.  Allow  the  introduction  of  raw  material  to  be 
absolutely  free  in  order  that  you  may  have  material  with  which  your 
industrial  population  can  work,  and  furthermore  I  do  not  say  to 
you  to  have  a  protective  tariff  wall  without  gates,  or  low  places  if 
you  like,  through  which  foreign  goods  may  come,  but  I  do  say  to 
you  that  for  every  gate  you  open,  say  to  the  importing  nation,  I  allow 
you  to  come  through  this  gate  free  provided  you  allow  me  to  go 
through  your  gate  free,  and  you  have  in  hand  with  your  tariff  wall 
a  fund  with  which  you  can  barter  with  other  tariff  nations  for  the 
introduction  of  goods  which  should  be  regulated  according  to  the 
best  development  of  your  nation. 

I  think  it  is  pertinent  at  this  point  for  me  simply  to  relate  a  few 
facts,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  you  will  doubt.  Nevertheless 
they  are  true. 

It  has  become  a  problem  in  the  coal  mines  and  many  of  the 
large  factories  in  America,  to  find  parking  space  where  factory 
laborers  can  park  their  own  motor  cars  in  which  they  ride  to  and 
from  work,  leaving  their  children  in  the  schools  as  they  pass  them 
enroute  to  their  work.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  this  condition  of 
affairs,  and  I  mean  by  condition  of  affairs,  the  very  high  standard  of 
living  of  American  labor,  is  due  in  a  very  large  measure  to  the  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  of  the  American  Government  for  a  long  period  of  years, 
when  other  nations  were  on  the  Free  Trade  basis.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  created  the  necessity  for  intensively  developing  machinery 
to  produce  the  extensive  requirements  of  the  population  because  the 
population  are  all  large  consumers. 

I  recall  now  some  years  ago,  when  steel  rails  were  being  manu¬ 
factured  in  America,  and  sold  on  the  market  for  $40  a  ton,  when 
the  very  same  steel  rails  were  loaded  on  ships,  English  ships  then, 
and  sold  in  competition  with  your  English  rails  and  fetched  $36  a 
ton  after  being  sent  over  and  the  freight  paid.  This  is  a  practical 
illustration  of  dumping.  Remember,  it  could  never  have  been  done 
were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  production  was  on  an  intensive  basis,  pro¬ 
duced  with  intensive  machinery  and  the  shifts  worked  on  full  time 
and  men  were  getting  high  earnings. 

I  know  of  a  similar  case  in  Belgium.  At  one  time  English  manu¬ 
facturers  produced  great  quantities  of  French  nails — wire  nails. 
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Where  is  that  trade  today?  These  nails  are  being  manufactured  in 
Belgium  and  your  steel  makers,  coal  miners,  and  nail  makers  and 
their  workers  that  were  required  for  this  trade  are  now  walking  the 
streets  receiving  unemployment  dole.  I  could  continue  at  great 
length  in  citing  similar  instances. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  six  hundred  million  people  who  are  now 
supporting  protective  tariff  and  dumping  their  surplus  in  England 
are  insane?  Or  is  it  possible,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  that  England 
with  two  and  a  half  million  unemployed,  with  no  tariff  wall,  may 
be  mistaken  ? 

I  am  an  American  and  have  come  to  cast  my  lot  with  you  because 
I  feel  in  doing  so  I  can  be  useful  to  you  and  useful  to  myself.  I  have 
a  doctrine  that  a  useless  man,  be  he  rich  or  poor,  has  no  title  to  the 
food  he  eats  or  the  bed  he  sleeps  in.  It  is  also  my  doctrine  that  wealth 
is  a  liability,  and  held  in  trust  to  make  the  machinery  of  the  world 
turn  out  more  goods  to  serve  the  needs  of  mankind;  that  wealth  is 
held  in  trust  to  make  wheels  and  levers  with  which  man  may  raise 
his  kind  to  a  higher  level  of  civilization. 

I  know  something  of  the  methods  of  my  country  and  am  here  to 
be  of  use,  I  wish  to  employ  my  abilities  amongst  you,  if  you  will 
allow  me. 

I  deeply  feel  the  great  dignity  of  labor,  and  am  not  only  a  friend 
of  labor,  but  claim  the  high  honor  of  being  a  laborer  myself.  Few  of 
you  men  who  work  with  your  hands  realize  how  truly  the  so-called 
masters  are  your  servants;  how  often  their  aim  is  wholly  and  solely 
to  keep  you  who  work  with  your  hands  from  going  cold  and  supper¬ 
less  to  your  beds.  Few  of  you  who  are  in  steady  employment  know 
the  sleepless  nights  the  masters  pass  in  seeking  trade  to  keep  you 
employed. 

My  sympathies  are  all  with  laboring  people,  and  I  wish  to  see 
their  standard  of  living  improved.  I  wish  to  see  them  well  fed,  well 
clothed,  owning  their  own  homes,  even  their  own  motor  cars  and 
lastly  and  above  all,  a  school  system  which  will  educate  every  one  of 
them,  and  it  is  because  my  sympathies  are  as  I  have  told  you  that  I 
am  utterly  and  absolutely  opposed  to  the  program  of  the  Labor 
Party. 

Were  I  not  the  friend  of  the  laboring  man  and  could  be  so  in- 
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human  and  base  and  shortsighted  as  to  wish  utterly  to  destroy  him, 

I  would  then  adopt  the  very  methods  that  the  Labor  Party  has 
promulgated  to  accomplish  the  working  man’s  utter  and  absolute 
destruction.  Of  all  the  things  that  are  the  key  to  the  policy  of  the 
Labor  Party,  the  Levy  on  Capital  I  would  select  as  the  tool  best  fitted 
to  bring  about  his  utter  destruction  in  the  least  possible  time,  because 
I  would  know  that  even  the  threat  of  a  Levy  on  Capital  would  send 
every  pound  that  could  be  broken  loose  on  the  first  steamer  on  which 
it  could  find  passage  abroad.  Where  then  would  you  find  capital 
with  which  to  modernize  your  factories,  with  which  to  build  new 
ones,  with  which,  if  you  like,  to  maintain  the  existence  of  those  of 
your  factories  which  are  not  yet  closed  ? 

I  feel  that  the  leaders  of  your  Labor  Party  are  doing  more 
towards  heading  your  nation  to  decay  than  even  the  short-sighted 
policy  of  your  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  think  that  these  leaders  are  to 
blame  for  this;  I  think  that  your  statesmen  are  largely  to  blame, 
because  they  have  too  long  followed  the  policy  of  allowing  the 
protective  world  to  dump  their  surplus  upon  your  shores  and  forced 
your  labor  to  a  lower  standard  of  living  thereby,  until  they  are  now 
in  a  position  that  is  desperate. 

I  repeat  that  my  sympathies  are  with  them  and  one  of  the  sin- 
cerest  wishes  of  my  life  is  that  I  may  be  instrumental,  at  least  in 
some  small  way,  in  bringing  better  conditions  than  I  see  around  me. 
Every  pound  of  capital  that  you  frighten  out  of  your  country  settles 
the  yoke  more  heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  labor. 

If  you  will  allow  me  a  flight  of  imagination,  I  would  like  to 
carry  you  several  thousands  of  years  hence,  and  if  the  Labor  Party  is 
returned  at  this  election,  and  carries  out  its  program  of  a  levy  on 
capital,  I  could  well  imagine  some  Lord  Carnarvon  several  thousand 
years  hence  being  galvanized  into  a  frenzy  of  excitement,  as  he  is 
advised  that  the  electric  excavator,  run  by  wireless,  is  reported  to 
have  dug  down  so  deep  into  the  debris,  that  they  have  nipped  off 
one  of  the  towers  of  the  sunken  Parliament  Buildings.  I  can  imagine 
him,  under  the  stress  of  this  great  archeological  find  turning  to  the 
wireless  equipment,  worn  as  a  wrist  watch,  and  calling  up  Australia 
and  saying,  “I  believe  we  have  located  London  in  a  small  island  to 
the  West  of  the  land  of  Europe.  It  is  the  London  which  history  tells 
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us  was  evacuated  early  in  the  twentieth  century,  when  Ramsay 
MacDonald  was  made  Prime  Minister.” 

There  are  certain  essentials  to  keep  a  nation  in  step  with  the  march 
of  progress.  It  can’t  be  done  with  the  idle  rich;  it  can’t  be  done  with 
striking  workmen;  it  can’t  be  done  with  “Ca  canny,”  and  least  of 
all  can  it  be  done  with  class  hatred.  It  can  be  done  by  demanding  a 
fair  toll  from  other  nations,  and  locking  your  door  with  tariff  walls 
until  you  get  it.  It  can  be  helped  in  avoiding  strikes;  it  can  be  helped 
by  using  machinery  of  maximum  capacity  of  machine  and  man  to 
the  end  that  English  output  is  made  as  cheaply  as  foreign  goods,  not 
by  underpaid  workmen  but  by  well  paid,  happy  and  efficient  work¬ 
men  living  under  a  high  standard. 

To  get  this  condition,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  it  is  my  belief  that 
you  must  protect  your  markets,  until  the  world  agrees  that  trade  will 
be  free. 

Then  you  are  ready  for  Free  Trade  and  ask  no  further  quarter 
from  any  nation. 

Draft  of  Speech  for  Power  Petrol  Social  Dinner  * 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  In  welcoming  our  guests  tonight,  I  should 
tell  you  all  that  in  a  double  sense  I  feel  myself  your  guest.  First,  as  a 
guest  of  this  happy  gathering  of  friends  and  associates,  and  secondly 
as  a  guest,  from  America,  to  your  country  which  I  have  learned  to 
love. 

I  refer  to  a  happy  gathering  of  friends  and  associates  because  I 
mean  just  that.  The  friends  I  have  in  this  country  are  the  men  who 
have  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  me  in  building  up  our  Com¬ 
panies — the  Power  Petroleum  Company  and  its  manufacturing 
parent,  The  Medway  Oil  and  Storage  Company.  My  associates  and 
also  my  personal  friends  are  the  men  in  all  departments  of  both  com¬ 
panies  without  whom  little  could  be  accomplished.  Many  of  the 
guests  who  are  with  us  tonight  are  also  my  friends  and  associates, 
for  I  consider  that  my  list  of  friends  extends  through  the  directors, 
staff,  workmen  and  retail  distributors  of  Power  Petrol  to  the  ultimate 
consumer. 

*  Power  Petrol  was  the  Petrol  made  by  the  Medway  Oil  and  Storage  Company  at  the 
Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England. 
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We  do  not  believe  in  the  all  too  common  definition  of  business— 
that  it  is  a  machine,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  grind  out  material 
welfare  only.  In  our  view,  so  to  define  business  would  be  to  denude 
it  of  all  those  qualities  which  entitle  it  to  occupy  the  greatest  part 
of  the  span  that  Nature  allots  to  us  in  this  really  beautiful  world 
and  marvellous  age.  If  you  will  accept  my  broader  conception  of 
business— which  I  will  try  to  define  to  you  a  little  later— I  will 
admit  to  you  that  business  is  my  great  pleasure  in  life,  my  play,  my 
work,  my  opportunity  to  leave  things  when  I  go  better  than  I  found 
them.  I  will  admit  to  you  that  to  start  enterprises  which  many  of  you, 
who  are  here  tonight,  must  carry  forward,  and  in  your  turn  leave 
things  better  than  you  found  them,  will  leave  me  rich  in  that  kind 
of  wealth  which  all  men  may  well  give  their  lives  in  seeking. 

You  will  note  from  what  I  have  said  that  our  definition—  that  is 
Power  and  Medway’s  definition— is  all  embracing,  and  all  sufficient, 
for  a  full  measure  of  happiness  in  what  I  will  again  call  a  beautiful 
and  marvellous  world,  and  I  frankly  state  under  this  broad  defini¬ 
tion,  business  is  our  aim  in  life. 

So  let  us  examine  further.  Are  we  open  to  censure  for  making  this 
admission  that  business  is  our  great  life  work,  by  those  who  may 
disagree  ?  Allow  me  to  state  clearly  that  success  in  life  or  in  business 
cannot  be  measured  in  pounds,  shillings  and  pence.  Wealth  is  a 
liability,  and  imposes  the  obligation  upon  its  possessor  that  he  must 
use  it  to  make  more  wheels  turn.  It  is  a  trust  which  he  cannot  escape 
and  gather  happiness  in  life ;  a  tool  which  he  must  use  wisely  towards 
the  end  of  a  better  world.  Our  enterprise  or  business  must  be  lasting, 
must  endure.  It  must  make  those  engaged  in  it  happier  for  connec¬ 
tion  with  it— and  do  not  forget  that  those  engaged  in  it  means  the 
directors,  the  staff,  the  workmen,  the  retail  distributors  of  its  products 
and  lastly,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  ultimate  consumer.  In  exact 
measure  by  which  a  business  meets  this  standard  will  it  be  reckoned 
as  a  success  or  failure.  Business  is  a  machine,  first  for  rendering 
service  as  before  interpreted,  and  last,— and  I  say  last  after  full  con¬ 
sideration— for  assuring  safety  and  profit  to  the  capital  employed. 

I  am  expecting  some  very  dear  old  friends  here  will  shake  their 
heads  and  say  “The  Old  Man  is  trying  to  run  dead  into  the  wind.” 
But  the  “Old  Man”  is  not.  He  is  setting  sail  for  a  wind  that  is  blow- 
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in g  gently  off  the  quarter,  and  will  soon  be  a  steady  trade  wind  that 
will  drive  business  enterprises  as  ships  of  the  world,  gallantly  over  all 
continents  and  through  all  seas  of  human  intercourse.  So  be  it  ad¬ 
mitted,  profit  is  the  last,  and  not  the  first  object  of  business.  This 
fundamental  fact  has  been  my  strongest  conviction.  I  asked  a  man  of 
great  experience,  an  engineer  of  international  reputation,  wealthy, 
respected  and  loved  by  all  who  knew  him:  “To  what  quality,  to 
what  fact  do  you  give  the  most  credit  for  your  present  position?” 
His  reply  was  “I  always  think  of  myself  last.  ...  To  this  fact  I  owe 
my  wealth,  my  position,  the  love  of  my  friends,  and  last  and  impor¬ 
tant,  my  great  contentment.” 

I  learned  something  from  that  man — I  have  not  his  intelligence, 
his  ability,  or  his  education;  but  I  have  tried  to  apply  at  least  this 
one  factor  of  his  success  in  developing  the  Medway  and  Power 
Petroleum  Companies.  In  the  process  I  have  been  agreeably  sur¬ 
prised  with  many  things. 

It  has  been  a  long  battle  to  make  even  my  co-directors  believe  that 
I  could  be  in  earnest  when  I  set  the  principle  that  Capital  must  get 
its  profits  last.  The  peculiar  part  about  it,  they  are  now  seeing,  is, 
that  the  very  fact  that  profits  to  capital  are  reckoned  after  the 
economic  welfare  of  our  men,  after  the  high  quality  of  the  goods  we 
sell,  after  the  goodwill  of  the  merchants  to  whom  we  sell  our  goods, 
after  the  satisfied  consumer  of  those  goods,  has  built  for  us  a  busi¬ 
ness  structure  so  strong  in  the  confidence  of  our  men,  our  clients  and 
our  ultimate  consumers  that  altho  one  of  the  most  powerful  oil 
combinations  in  the  world  has  inspired  one  of  the  most  powerful 
newspapers  of  the  world,  to  attempt  to  crush  us  by  every  possible 
and  questionable  means,  for  nearly  a  year,  using  methods  and  propa¬ 
ganda  to  which  I  hope  our  companies  will  never  stoop,  to  destroy 
us,  they  find  us  today  with  our  structure  sound,  and  our  spirit  un¬ 
dismayed. 

This,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  attribute  to  you — our  ultimate 
consumers,  our  retail  distributators,  our  workmen,  our  staff  and  our 
directors.  If  the  policy  of  “Capital  Profits  Last”  is  a  wrong  one,  I 
am  deceived  in  all  business  principles  that  I  have  thought  to  be  most 
sound,  deceived  in  my  scheme  of  life,  deceived  in  myself,  deceived 
in  that  fine  old  engineer’s  diagnosis  of  his  success  which  he  thought 
came  to  him  because  he  thought  of  himself  last. 
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BIG  GAME  IN  AFRICA 


From  the  time  our  beloved  ex-President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wrote  of  his  travels  in  Africa  hunting  big  game,  Father  had 
been  making  preparations  for  such  a  trip.  He  read  much  on 
the  subject  and  was  well  informed  before  we  started.  He  collected 
guns  and  equipment,  and  when  he  found  himself  free  from  the 
arduous  labors  of  the  Isle  of  Grain,  Kent,  England,  and  the  oil  re¬ 
finery  he  built  there,  we  started  on  the  long  anticipated  trip.  We 
had  three  lorries  or  trucks,  built  in  England.  One  for  our  own 
occupancy,  one  for  the  three  white  drivers,  and  one  for  the  blacks 
with  refrigerator  and  provisions.  When  these  were  placed  in  a  line 
of  three,  with  their  large  canvases  spread  as  tents  between,  we  had 
a  dining  room  between  us  and  the  commissary,  while  the  other  can¬ 
vas  spread  between  the  far  side  of  the  commissary  and  the  white 
drivers’  lorry  served  as  a  dining  room  for  them.  These  canvases 
were  carried  rolled  on  the  roofs  while  we  were  moving  and  at  night 
it  was  a  quick  matter  to  line  them  up,  unroll  the  canvases  from  their 
roofs,  put  up  the  ridge  poles  and  have  our  own  lorry  and  dining 
room  with  quiet  privacy,  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  party.  By 
avoiding  having  tree  branches  touching  our  roofs  we  were  freed 
from  the  sometimes  grave  ant  menace.  These  little  pests  would  not 
mount  the  rubber-tired  wheels. 

We  sent  these  lorries  by  steamer  to  Port  Sudan  on  the  Red  Sea 
and  thence  by  rail  to  Khartoum,  where  we  met  them.  There  we 
placed  them  on  a  barge  beside  the  steamer  Gordon  Pasha,  which 
Father  had  leased  for  our  trip  up  the  Nile  to  where  it  ceased  to  be 
navigable,  at  Rejaf  or  Juba,  near  the  Belgian  Congo.  Some  of  the 
pleasantest  days  we  had  were  those  when  we  ignored  roads  and 
travelled  over  the  velt,  exploring  and  seeing  the  country  and  animals 


with  no  dates  to  keep  or  definite  destination.  “Out  in  the  Blue  ”  as 
they  call  it  there.  The  lorries  were  provided  with  gears  of  strength, 
and  one  or  two  extras,  enabling  us  to  ascend  or  descend  surprisingly. 


SAFARI  DIARY  1928-1930 

Friday,  December  14,  1928 
Le  Havre,  Rouen,  Chartres,  Orleans 

Arrived  at  Le  Havre  from  Grain,  Kent,  England.  Lunched  at 
Rouen,  site  of  Jeanne  d’ Arc’s  burning.  Tea  at  Chartres,  stupendous 
cathedral  with  quantities  of  marvellous  ancient  glass  in  beautiful 
preservation.  Slept  at  Orleans,  saw  relics  etc.,  of  Jeanne  d’Arc. 

Saturday,  December  15,  1928 
Blois,  Amboise,  Tours 

Lunched  at  Bloise,  saw  glorious  chateau.  At  Amboise  saw  chateau 
rather  less  glorious.  At  Amboise  we  saw  tomb  tablet  to  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  in  floor  of  small  exquisite  chapel,  with  stone  carving  like 
lace,  also  house  given  him  by  Francis  I,  who  brought  him  to  France. 
Also  the  inclined  spiral  roads,  in  two  separate  towers,  to  bring  up 
and  take  down  the  cavalry,  for  protection  as  well  as  convenience. 
Slept  at  Tours,  delightful  Hotel  de  l’Univers. 

Sunday  December  16,  1928 
Angouleme,  Limoges 

Surprising  good  lunch  at  Angouleme.  Slept  at  Limoges,  dis¬ 
appointed  in  porcelain. 

Monday,  December  17,  1928 
Perigieux,  Les  Eyzies 

From  Perigieux  our  detour  took  us  to  Chateau  of  the  Rochefou¬ 
cauld  where  a  touch  of  sadness  lingered  in  old  photographs  and  por¬ 
traits  evidently  left  by  the  family  of  a  recent  generation;  evidences 
of  depleted  wealth  as  the  place  was  improperly  kept  up.  Then  on  to 
Les  Eyzies,  fascinating. 
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Tuesday,  December  18,  1928 
Les  Eyzies 

Morning  in  caves  etc.,  seeing  oldest  known  drawings  and  carvings 
of  man;  Cro-Magnon  skull  found  there  behind  hotel,  same  name 
built  in  to  hill.  Bath  rooms,  one  wall  of  halls  etc.,  natural  rock  of 
hillside.  The  back  and  part  of  the  two  sides  were  made  of  the  living 
rock,  utilized  as  part  of  the  structure.  The  front  part  of  the  cave, 
originally  open,  was  filled  in  by  the  hotel  entrance,  lounge,  etc. 
There  were  steam  pipes  to  heat  the  house  but  as  the  exposed  ceilings, 
uneven  surfaces  as  in  the  natural  cave,  were  mostly  dripping,  the 
atmosphere  was  clammy.  That  section  of  those  hills  was  mostly 
caves.  The  drawings  on  the  ceilings  of  the  caves  found  and  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  known  drawings  made  by  man,  were  of  animals 
long  since  extinct  from  that  section.  Extinct  before  the  dawn  of  his¬ 
tory.  They  are  most  realistic,  some  as  though  moving,  in  action.  They 
are  shown  better  on  their  reproductions  on  postcards,  than  they  are 
seen  actually  on  the  irregular  ceilings.  The  ceilings  on  which  they 
are  drawn  are  in  their  natural  state  and  how  the  artist  could  draw 
them  so  well  is  a  mystery,  on  such  a  surface.  Or  where  he  obtained 
his  paints  still  visible  after  all  these  centuries  and  showing  color 
still. 


Wednesday,  December  19,  1928 
Pau 

Pau,  Hotel  de  la  France,  excellent.  Return  of  bronchitis.  Re¬ 
mained  until  Jan.  1,  1929.  Both  of  us  in  bed  thru  the  holiday  season. 

December  30,  1928 
Biarritz 

Joe’s  26th.  birthday.  Drove  to  Biarritz. 

January  1,  1929 
Toulouse 

Saw  on  New  Year’s  Day  the  Grotto  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in  a 
snowstorm.  To  me  pitifully  uninspiring.  Slept  at  Toulouse  in  not  too 
good  a  hotel,  snow  continuing. 
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January  2,  1929 
Carcasonne 

Drove  to  Carcasonne,  Hotel  de  la  Cite;  charming  and  excellent, 
and  built  in  the  character  of  the  place.  Fazzer  ill  with  severe  cold. 
We  found,  before  reaching  Carcasonne,  the  hilltops  thickly  sprinkled 
with  ruined  castles  of  the  feudal  times,  perhaps  some  Roman.  Evi¬ 
dently  a  section  much  fought  over,  and  hotly  contested— a  passage 
way  for  the  hordes  from  the  North  and  from  Spain. 

January  4,  1929 
Nimes 

Left  Carcasonne— still  very  cold  and  gray  and  windy,  so  we  only 
looked  at  Nimes  from  the  car.  Leaving  the  hills,  which  were  beauti¬ 
ful  though  gray  and  white  with  snow  patches,  we  drove  into  bright 
sunshine.  The  whole  way  to  Nimes  was  glorious.  Flat  Puvis  de 
Chavannes  coloring  and  effects,  which  I  had  never  seen  in  real  life. 
At  Meze,  a  branch  of  the  Mediterranean  seemed  to  be  awaiting  our 
arrival  with  a  glad,  glorious,  welcoming  blue,  true  Mediterranean 
blue,  and  I  think  there  is  no  other  like  it,  even  in  the  South.  We 
found  the  olive  groves  begin  with  the  Rhone  Valley,  and  a  maguey 
plant  or  two.  Already  palms  were  familiar  around  Pau,  and  olean¬ 
ders,  bamboo  and  magnolia  grandiflora. 

January  5,  1929 
Avignon 

A  glorious  morning.  Motored  by  the  highroad  towards  Avignon, 
but  were  turned  back  by  many  cars  reporting  banks  of  snow  ten  feet 
high  and  consequently  impassable.  Took  lower  road  and  saw 
Avignon,  interesting,  but  seemed  to  us  rather  overestimated. 

January  6,  1929 
Marseilles,  Hyeres,  Toulon 

Slept  at  Marseilles  after  most  pleasant  afternoon  run.  Some  parts 
rugged  and  beautiful — still  gray  skies.  Father  ill,  cold  much  worse, 
and  temperature  1 1/2  degrees  below  normal  on  awakening;  though 
subnormal,  improved.  Left  after  lunch.  Road  by  the  sea  and  over 
snow  clad  hills,  slippery  and  exciting,  as  well  as  lovely.  Some  passes 
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leading  to  Toulon  and  Hyeres  most  rugged  with  an  occasional  castle 
at  the  top.  Hyeres,  delightful  as  to  climate,  picturesque  and  quiet — 
good  Hotel,  “des  Palmieres.” 


January  7,  1929 
Nice,  St.  Tropez 

Glorious  drive  from  Hyeres  to  Nice  by  the  shore  road.  Lunched  at 
a  quaint  little  fishing  village,  St.  Tropez.  The  scenery  almost  all  the 
way  of  breath-taking  beauty.  Hotel  Westminster  at  Nice — had  same 
room  seven  years  ago,  and  did  not  ask  for  it.  Went  up  to  Mont  Agel, 
a  road  still  higher  than  the  Grand  Corniche  and  very  narrow,  wind¬ 
ing  unbelievably,  an  experience  to  remember. 


January  n,  1929 
Italy,  Alassio 

Alassio,  Hotel  Mediterrance.  Stopped  because  it  was  too  late  to 
continue  over  such  winding  roads  in  the  dark  to  Genoa.  Would 
have  missed  the  scenery.  Nice  clean  place,  pleasant  atmosphere. 

January  12,  1929 
Genoa 

Left  Alassio  and  had  one  of  the  most  glorious  days.  Drive  to 
Genoa  took  four  hours  solid  driving,  except  for  stoppages  at  train 
crossings,  which  are  apt  to  be  tedious.  Once  we  stopped  to  watch 
fishermen  and  women  draw  in  their  nets.  Their  operations  were 
most  efficient  and  very  picturesque,  six  or  seven  all  pulling  steadily 
not  heaving  in  unison,  but  steadily.  They  stood  in  a  sling  and  their 
whole  weight  pulled.  The  sling  had  a  weight  at  the  end  of  its  cord 
which  they  twisted  and  untwisted  instantly  by  a  rapid  whirl  about 
the  fishnet  rope — most  interesting,  but  we  did  not  see  the  catch  as  the 
boat  off  shore  seemed  to  get  the  fish.  The  scenes  all  along  were  most 
beautiful.  Lunched  at  Genoa  at  Hotel  Miramare.  Drive  from  Genoa 
to  La  Spezia,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  ever  saw,  and  the  roads  so 
far  have  been  good.  The  going  has  been  slow  because  of  grades  and 
curves.  Snow  clad,  very  high  mountains  towered  in  the  distance,  and 
we  were  above  the  snow  line  for  some  time.  Sometimes  the  sea  was 
visible  even  while  we  were  so  high;  sometimes  we  were  merely  lost 
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in  the  lovely  hills.  Hotel  at  La  Spezia,  Croce  di  Malta,  good.  Saw 
Fascist  training  small  boys  excellently  and  impressively,  also  little 

girls. 

January  13,  1929 
Lucca,  Florence 

Beautiful  drive  through  the  hill  towns  to  lunch  at  Lucca  in  a 
truly  Italian  Albergo.  The  towns  we  passed  through  on  this  route 
were  clean  5  no  sidewalks.  Some  had  a  most  superior  air,  were  prob¬ 
ably  intellectual  centers  in  their  better  days.  At  4:30  we  reached 
Florence  (Firenze).  Beautiful,  new  and  luxurious  hotel  Excelsior 
(pronounced  “Eschelchiory”)  Hotel  Italie.  Pleasant  stay,  though 
Father  was  in  bed  part  of  the  time  when  weather  was  bad.  Saw 
glorious  works  of  art  and  revelled  in  them.  Some  of  them  we  re¬ 
membered;  some  we  did  not.  All  very  well  worth  while  and  worthy 
greater  study,  if  time  permitted. 

January  17,  1929 
Rome 

Left  by  train  for  Rome  because  of  heavy  snow,  making  hill  roads 
dangerous.  Comfortable  heated  train,  pleasant  trip.  At  Rome  we  took 
an  open  carriage  and  drove  about  in  a  snowstorm.  Saw  what  the 
poor  old  spring-kneed  horse  could  show  us.  He  finally  slipped  on 
the  ice,  re-broke  an  already  broken  shaft,  was  picked  up  by  any  num¬ 
ber  of  kindly  hands,  the  carriage  with  me  in  it,  towed  rickshaw 
fashion  to  a  level  spot,  horse  reharnessed,  and  all  was  well.  There 
was  much  we  did  not  see  this  time,  but  memories  were  revived,  and 
our  time  was  short. 


January  18, 1929 

Brindisi,  S.S.  Vienna  1:30  p.m.  Jan.  20th 
A  night  train  on  the  18th  took  us  comfortably  to  Brindisi.  Who 
should  appear  but  Carl  and  Chloe  on  the  train;  so  we  had  a  nice 
visit  till  we  reached  Brindisi  about  noon,  and  were  with  them  until 
the  20th,  when  we  sailed  on  the  S.S.  Vienna  for  Alexandria,  glorious 
sunset.  John  Tench  met  us  re  airplane  stabilizer.  Father  and  Carl 
and  John  talked  till  boat  left.  Dr.  Bensel  on  board.  Rough  roll, 
Fazzer  really  ill,  also  Mina. 


January  29,  1929 
Cairo 

Everyone  recovering  but  Mina,  who  has  fought  off  her  illness 
until  it  has  finally  laid  her  low,  poor  child.  Saw  pyramids  and  sphinx; 
sat  at  their  feet  in  the  sun  in  fur  coats  and  shivered.  Cairo,  a  fine  city 
of  very  mixed  races.  Views  about  most  lovely  and  always  the  horizon 
desert  frames  them  with  its  soft  purples  and  pinks  and  shades  of 
browns.  Night  effects  are  too  lovely,  with  tropic  stars  and  moon. 
Atmosphere  at  sunset  beyond  words  to  describe.  One  can  see  why 
the  hawk  was  a  god,  and  the  wings  figure  in  Egyptian  architectural 
decorations.  They  hover  and  watch  and  brood  like  guardian  spirits. 
The  lower  class  native  is  so  like  the  Mexican  one  is  surprised,  but 
the  latter  is  not  so  filthy  as  his  distant  Egyptian  cousin,  who  seems 
more  alert  than  the  Mexican,  more  wily  and  with  less  of  the  old 
childlike  charm. 


February  13,  1929 
Luxor 

Leaving  for  Luxor,  after  recovering  from  food  poisoning.  Winter 
Palace  Hotel  was  beautiful  and  satisfactory.  The  sights  most  impres¬ 
sive;  rushed  them  through  in  one  day,  the  14th,  and  went  on  to 
Assuan,  where  the  Cataract  Hotel  is  very  German  and  unsatisfactory. 

February  15,  1929 
Assuan 

At  Assuan  we  saw  boys  of  ten  or  twelve  in  boats  about  five  feet 
long  made  of  flattened  out  gasoline  tins,  paddling  with  their  hands. 
Also,  outside  of  Assuan  was  a  Besharine  village,  where  live  the 
“Fuzzy  Wuzzies”  who  danced  wildly  for  us,  shouting  and  brandish¬ 
ing  their  spears,  afterwards  almost  mobbing  us  in  our  car  for  bak¬ 
sheesh,  and  they  almost  pulled  a  woman  tourist  off  her  burro  de¬ 
manding  baksheesh.  She  was  frightened!  See  illustration. 

At  Assuan  the  character  of  the  Nile  changes,  and  it  becomes 
picturesque,  winding  and  filled  with  rocky  islets,  with  inscriptions 
and  hieroglyphics,  etc.  The  dam  was  tremendously  impressive  and 
the  rapids  below  it  beautiful  at  El  Shellal. 

The  partly  finished,  but  abandoned  obelisk,  still  on  one  side  at- 
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tached  to  its  native  rock  was  truly  a  sermon  in  stone  out  in  the 
desert  The  diorite  balls,  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter,  with  which 
the  ancient  Egyptians  laboriously  pulverized  the  granite,  were  still 
about.  The  marks  of  their  methods,  of  inserting  wooden  blocks 
small  and  then  wetting  them,  the  consequent  swelling  of  the  wood 
cracking  the  granite,  was  still  plainly  visible  in  many  places.  We  saw 
in  the  desert  the  remains  of  old  paved  roads  used  to  transport  their 
heavy  granite  loads,  some  weighing  a  thousand  tons  in  a  single  piece. 
Of  their  methods  of  floating  them  down  the  Nile,  so  far  we  can  only 
conjecture.  Their  engineering  ability  was  staggering,  and  their  ac¬ 
complishments  worthy  to  survive  through  the  ages,  as  they  have, 
thanks  of  course,  to  the  dry  desert  air.  Roman  mud  brick  walls  here 
(Assuan)  in  the  desert  show  their  southern  boundaries  of  Empire 
and  there  are  other  Roman  mud  brick  arches  and  piles  surviving. 
Note :  Later  we  saw  their  walls  much  farther  south  before  reaching 
Wady  Haifa,  a  large  and  very  impressive  ruin  covering  the  top  of 
an  extensive  flat  hill  and  dimly  suggesting  Carcasonne,  though  only 
a  mud  ruin. 

At  Luxor  the  Romans  are  credited,  rightly  or  wrongly,  with  hav¬ 
ing  utilized  some  of  the  Egyptian  stone  and  of  having  built  their 
mud  villages  near  the  ruins  in  order  to,  the  better,  borrow  from 
them—  (?).  The  Temple  of  Karnac  we  found  most  impressive  near 
Luxor,  with  its  136  columns  and  the  massive  stones  forming  the  roof 
on  top  of  the  columns.  How  did  they  lift  them  into  place  ?  How  did 
they  float  them  down  the  Nile  from  here,  Assuan,  where  the  quarries 
are  ?  What  coloring  did  they  use  that  still  survives  through  thousands 
of  years,  still  bright  in  sheltered  places? 


February  18,  1929 
Wady  Haifa 

Took  boat  for  Wady  Haifa;  most  pleasant  trip,  restful,  quiet, 
clean  boat ;  interesting  Nile  scenery  that  only  a  Dore  could  adequately 
copy.  Government  boat.  On  the  way  we  inspected  the  Dam  at 
Shellal  (means  Cataract)  near  Assuan.  They  intended  to  raise  its 
height  27  feet  to  increase  capacity.  The  view  below  the  dam  was  very 
lovely,  the  river  bed  broken  by  various  rocky  islets  and  sundry 
channels.  As  the  different  sluice  gates  are  opened  the  depths  of  water 
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vary  in  these  channels  and  the  natives  watch  their  chance  and  scoop 
up  fish  left  in  the  shallows  by  the  lowering  water,  easy  to  catch  as 
they  flop  about  trying  to  find  greater  depth.  The  locks  are  at  one 
side,  and  we  saw  the  steamer  chartered  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr. 
come  up.  He  has  with  him  a  tutor  for  one  of  his  sons,  and  a  profes¬ 
sor  from  the  Chicago  University.  Seems  to  be  studying  thoroughly 
and  carefully  all  points  of  interest. 

On  the  night  of  the  19th  we  saw  by  moonlight  the  Temple  of 
Rameses  II  and  another,  of  his  charming  young  queen.  The  first, 
called  Abu  Simbel,  discovered  in  1805  buried  under  tons  of  sand.  At 
certain  times  the  rising  sun  enters  the  doorway  to  the  Holy  of  Holies, 
which  was  three  or  four  rooms  back,  deep  in  the  hill,  and  shines  on 
the  sacrificial  stone  there.  Room  after  room,  was  cut  in  the  living 
rock  and  huge  figures,  seated  at  the  entrance,  guard  or  decorate  it — 
also  cut  in  the  living  rock.  There  was  also  a  sacred  boat-house,  sort 
of  Charon  and  the  river  Styx  idea(?).  The  walls  of  the  interior  of 
both  temples  were  profusely  decorated  with  the  usual  pictures  of  the 
King’  s  exploits  and  statues  support  the  roof — not  really,  for  the  roof 
is  merely  the  uneven  surface  of  the  natural  rock,  painted  in  colors 
still  bright. 

The  Queen’s  temple  had  flying  buttresses  at  the  entrance  between 
which  were  statues  of  the  Queen  and  her  children,  daughters,  and 
inside  her  temple  were  murals  of  her  coronation.  She  was  pictured  as 
slender  and  youthful,  sweetly  graceful  and  altogether  charming.  We 
were  told  that  Rameses  II  went  no  farther  South  than  this,  not  far 
from  Wady  Haifa,  and  that  his  tomb  had  not  been  found.  Deep 
yellow  sand,  like  a  glacier  covers  the  hillside  between  the  two  temples, 
his  and  his  Queen’s.  Perhaps  his  tomb  may  be  under  this,  or  some¬ 
where  near,  for  care  had  been  bestowed  on  this  unstintingly,  his  most 
southern  Temple. 


February  20,  1929 
Wady  Haifa 

Leaving  our  pleasant  boat,  with  its  courteous  and  attentive  man¬ 
ager,  we  were  assisted  through  the  Customs  at  Wady  Haifa,  and 
our  way  made  very  pleasant  by  all  officials.  A  charming  youth,  Mr. 
Johnson,  holding  a  high  position  for  one  so  young  (District  Com- 
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missioner)  came  to  call  and  offer  us  still  further  courtesies.  He  was 
representative  of  Britain  at  her  best,  simply  delightful.  We  were 
given  four  double  compartments,  on  Railway  to  be  used  by  one  each 
of  us — every  attention. 


February  21,  1929 

Our  train  journey  lay  through  the  desolate  Nubian  desert,  than 
which  nothing  more  depressing  could  be  imagined.  A  flat  expanse 
of  pale  yellow  sand,  so  vast  the  hills  on  either  side  could  only  be 
seen  like  boats  at  sea,  their  tips  showing  above  the  curve  of  the  earth 
on  the  two  opposite  horizons.  When  we  rejoined  the  Nile,  this  deso¬ 
lation,  which  had  depressed  everyone,  lessened  and  thorn  bushes 
with  sweet  yellow  blossoms  and  other  desert  growths,  rather  scat¬ 
tered  and  stunted,  appeared. 


February  21,  1929 
Khartoum 

At  Khartoum  found  Madden  and  Stonham  with  two  nice  look¬ 
ing  trucks  awaiting  our  arrival,  and  we  drove  at  once  to  Camp,  on 
the  Nile,  hot  and  dusty,  where  a  native  cook,  under  Tommy  Turner’s 
care  and  help,  gave  us  a  very  good  luncheon.  Later  took  airy  rooms 
at  the  Gordon  Hotel,  good  food  and  excellent  attention,  poor  sani¬ 
tary  arrangements,  but  we  do  as  we  please  and  could  not  do  this  at 
the  pretentious  Grand  Hotel  where  only  hot  rooms  were  available,  as 
we  arrived  late. 

Invited  to  the  Palace  by  the  Governor-General  and  Lady  Maffey 
to  meet  His  Excellency  the  High  Commissioner  and  Lady  Lloyd. 
Cannot  go,  as  our  baggage  is  still  en  route  and  evening  things  are 
in  it. 


March  2, 1929 
White  Nile  Voyage 

Hurrying  to  be  ready  to  go  on  board  S.S.  Gordon  Pasha  tomor¬ 
row.  Have  thoroughly  enjoyed  our  stay  in  Khartoum,  where  we 
have  received  every  courtesy  and  kindness  from  every  source.  Miss 
Seaton,  a  friend  of  the  Governor  and  Mrs.  Saarsfield-Hall  is  to  go 
with  us. 
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The  Big  Journey. 


Father  with  his  first  buffalo 


Les  Eyzies,  France  {upper),  near  the  Pyrenees,  where  oldest  known  drawings  are  found 
in  caves;  animals  in  natural  positions  and  even  in  action  are  shown.  Beautiful  Mentone 
{center),  where  we  entered  Italy.  Firenze  {lower),  Florence. 


Mosque  ot  Mahammid  All  [upper),  Cairo.  Huge  rugs;  electric  lights  hanging  from  high 
dome  the  gift  of  an  Englishman.  Pyramid  ( lower );  at  the  top  are  shown  the  remains  of 
the  alabaster  facing,  said  to  have  covered  originally  the  whole  surface  but  stolen  by  vandals 

through  the  ages. 


Small  alabaster  Sphinx  near  Cairo 


- 1  - 1 -  .  .V** 

Rural  Egypt  (upper).  Besharine  tribe  ( center  and  lower),  called  “Fuzzy-Wuzzies,”  dancing 

for  tourists  near  Assuan. 


Valley  of  the  Kings,  Luxor,  Egypt. 
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S.S.  Gordon  Pasha  ( upper  left),  leased  for  trip  to  head  of  navigation  of  the  Nile  and  its 
tributaries.  Banks  of  the  Nile  ( upper  right),  resembling  the  banks  of  the  Panuco,  Tampico, 
when  Father  first  opened  that  section  to  navigation.  Father’s  Nile  Lechwe  (center),  or 
Mrs.  Gray,  a  rare  and  valued  animal  under  Government  protection.  Tall  Shilluks  (lower), 

a  Nilotic  tribe. 


Tommy  Turner  (upper  left),  one  of  our  drivers,  in  front  of  Nile  hut,  with  tusk  and  ostrich 
chick.  Crocodile  ( upper  and  lower  right )  shot  by  Father,  on  nest  of  46  eggs  with  14  still 
unlaid;  length  of  animal,  eleven  feet,  four  inches.  Murchison  Falls  (center  and  lower  left), 
over  which  the  waters  of  Lake  Albert  flow  to  form  the  Nile.  Wounded  Nuer  (center  right) 

and  tall  Shilluk. 


Banks  of  the  Nile  (upper)  in  the  Sudan;  natives  with  hippo  they  speared.  Near  and  far 
view  of  first  camp  site  (center)  after  leaving  S.S.  Gordon  Pasha  on  entering  the  Belgian 
Congo.  Filming  “Trader  Horn”  (lower  left)  on  shores  of  Lake  Albert  near  foot  of  Murchi¬ 
son  Falls.  S.S.  Samuel  Balder  (lotver  right). 


A  chief  and  a  few  of  his  wives  ( upper  left).  Also  interested  ( upper  right).  Hanging  nests 
of  weaver  birds  ( center  left );  single  trees  or  groups  of  trees  are  completely  festooned.  Bird 
life — marabout  storks  ( center  right).  Wood  yard  ( lower  left)  for  fueling  steamers;  interested 
spectators  were  always  present  at  our  stops.  Good  road  ( lower  right),  typical  of  those  in 

Belgian  Congo  and  in  Uganda. 


Massai 


bleeding  cattle;  the  blood  is  used  as  food.  Grounded  barge  at  Lake  Albert; 
caravan  is  on  board  and  natives  in  the  water  are  trying  to  float  the  vessel. 


our 


Camp  outside  Kampalla  (upper),  with  trophies,  drivers,  White  Hunter  Home  and  his  car 
Our  personal  car  (center).  Father’s  very  practical  invention  (lower),  a  unicycle. 


Mother’s  topi;  a  good  one  as  shown  by  size  of  the  head  and  horns.  Her  companion  is 

Mina  Breeze,  now  Mrs.  Charles  W.  Hooper. 


Father's  elephant  (upper)  at  Tonia  Flats,  Lake  Albert.  Another  elephant  (lower) 


Father  and  Mother  with  buffalo  {upper).  Baby  topi  {lower)  rescued  by  Mr.  Home. 


Nati\es  smelting  iron  ( upper  left),  taught  by  Capt.  Tracy  Philipps.  Lake  Kivu  ( upper 
nght),  walking  tour;  this  hill  alive  with  baboons.  Mr.  Home  and  Mother  ( center )  with 
impalla;  each  had  shot  one.  Natives  going  through  elephant  country  at  Tonia  Flats,  Lake 
Albert  (lower  left).  Watutsi  tribe  of  aristocrats  ( lower  center ),  tall,  intelligent.  Note 

anklets  of  heavy  brass  ( lower  right). 
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“In  the  blue”  with  impalla  (upper  left).  Lake  Bunyoni  (upper  right),  walking  tour.  Father 
with  Mother’s  zebra  (upper  center  left).  Mr.  Home  and  mother  with  her  Kongoni  (up pet- 
center  right),  shot  at  220  yards.  Father  and  Capt.  Tracy  Philipps  (lower  center)  on  Lake 
Bunyoni.  Trophies  from  Caldwell’s  Ferry  hunt  (lower  left).  Father,  Mother,  hunter  and 
Sydney  Beaumont  with  Father’s  eland  (lower  right),  Caldwell  s  Ferry  hunt. 


Leg  rowers  in  Burma,  on  “The  Road  to  Mandalay.”  Father  and  Mother  in  Peiping. 


March  4,  1929 

Miss  Seaton  is  very  nice  and  very  adaptable.  The  trip  is  hot,  but 
not  unbearably  so.  Very  interesting,  large  flocks  of  birds  of  many 
varieties,  geese,  ducks,  cranes,  and  water  fowl. 

March  6,  1929  Hoover’s  Inauguration 
Hippos  in  the  river.  Good  results  shooting  for  table  use  of  ducks, 
geese,  etc.  and  a  few  fish. 


March  7,  1929 
El  Galhal 

In  the  morning  early  Father  shot  nine  guinea  hens.  Later  saw 
antelope  and  many  hippos,  always  in  the  river,  submerging,  blow¬ 
ing  and  playing  by  rising  and  splashing  down  again.  They  are  huge, 
much  larger  than  those  in  the  zoos  at  home. 

About  1:30  p.m.  we  came  abruptly  on  a  group  of  the  blackest, 
tallest  natives,  fifteen  of  them  with  six  or  seven  spears  imbedded  in 
a  hippo.  See  illustrations.  The  first  spear  had  been  successfully 
thrown  at  seven  the  night  before,  and  they  had  been  working  all 
night  and  half  the  day  to  capture  him.  He  was  not  dead  and  was 
bleeding  profusely;  so  Father  went  on  shore  and  finished  him  off 
with  three  well-directed  shots.  This  raised  cheers  from  the  natives. 
After  much  haggling,  Father  persuaded  them  to  give  him  the  lower 
jaw  with  its  teeth,  six  of  them  about  six  inches  long,  one  broken  off, 
others  smaller.  The  large  ones  are  ivory,  though  not  so  well  grained 
or  so  heavy  as  elephant  ivory.  Beads  are  made  of  it,  and  sell  for  much 
less  than  ivory  beads.  He  also  got  a  steak  of  the  meat  and  enough  of 
the  inch-thick  skin  to  make  a  small  round  table  top.  The  natives 
towed  the  carcass  a  short  distance  down  stream  before  cutting  it  up. 

March  8,  1929 
Melut 

This  village  has  tall  blacks  too,  and  at  least  a  dozen  of  them  are 
dandies,  each  with  a  different  paint  or  headdress.  They  rather  favour 
small  tails  attached  to  the  crown  of  their  heads,  beads  and  always 
spears.  Rather  graceful  draping  of  their  cloths  around  them,  and  one 
tall  woman  with  a  large  jar  on  her  head  carried  herself  like  a  coal- 


black  goddess.  They  are  all  stringy  with  muscle  (small  muscles,  not 
well  developed,  but  like  strings)  and  all  thin.  Most  of  this  tribe 
(Shilluks)  are  tall,  well-built  along  savage  lines,  with  the  extremities 
more  in  evidence  than  are  their  bodies. 


March  9,  1929 

Miss  Seaton  has  an  eruption  after  several  days  of  feeling  ill.  Ger¬ 
man  Measles. 


March  10,  1929 
Malakal 

Pleasant  day,  meeting  amiable  people,  all  helpful  and  hospitable. 

March  n  and  12,  1929 
Lake  No 

Left  at  night  and  proceeded  to  Lake  No.  Lake  filled  with  fish 
all  jumping  but  none  biting.  Saw  savages  try  to  spear  them  unsuc¬ 
cessfully,  from  canoes.  The  latter  are  made  from  two  separate  tree 
trunks  and  are  laced  together  in  a  most  primitive  and  alarming 
way,  but  seem  thoroughly  safe  and  fairly  dry  in  practical  use.  Mr. 
Heasty  of  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  Mission,  known  as  the 
American  Mission,  near  Malakal,  tells  us  these  canoes  are  cut  in  two 
and  fastened  together  as  a  protection  agianst  hippos.  If  they  are  at¬ 
tacked,  they  break,  sink  and  can  be  salvaged  after  the  hippo  is 
either  killed  or  moves  on.  At  Lake  No  was  a  camp  of  savages  where 
speared  fish  heads  showed  two  of  great  size.  Size  of  mouth  openings 
about  two  feet  square.  They  also  had  hippo  meat  dried  in  strips  and 
these  packed  together  till  they  made  a  number  of  long  rolls,  wrapped 
with  reeds  to  hold  them  in  shape.  The  rolls,  some  seven  inches  in 
diameter  and  about  eight  feet  long,  always  hang  over  poles  to  dry  in 
this  wonderfully  strong  sun  that  dries  so  quickly. 

March  13,  1929 
Up  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 

Wonderful  day.  Fazzer  shot  his  first  white-eared  cob,  a  doe,  and 
Captain  Llewellyn  a  buck.  Saw  a  giraffe  and  an  ostrich.  Bird  life 
galore.  Red  birds  with  slender  bodies,  graceful  in  flight,  with  bright 
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blue  at  beginning  of  their  tails,  which  are  dark  at  the  tip.  These  are 
small,  but  there  were  also  very  large  and  conspicuous  members  of  the 
stork  tribe,  tall  and  black  and  white,  some  blue  with  large  heads 
and  monstrous  bills.  A  great  variety.  Lion  and  elephant  country,  but 
none  in  sight,  perhaps  because  two  or  three  boats  have  preceded  us 
and  are  supposed  to  be  still  up  here,  hence  game  is  shy  and  wary. 
Our  doe  and  buck  are  excellent  eating,  and  greatly  enjoyed  by  the 
crew  as  well  as  ourselves.  Ramadan  is  now  over,  and  they  now  eat 
in  the  daytime,  instead  of  between  6  p.m.  and  6  a.m.  as  during  the 
Mohammedan  religious  fasting  time,  called  Ramadan,  which  lasts 
about  six  weeks.  This  is  followed  by  a  feast,  which  they  celebrated 
here  with  the  aforesaid  meat.  One  old  sailor  in  charge  of  the  barge 
carrying  our  lorries,  which  is  towed  behind  us,  cut  up  his  portion  of 
meat  with  his  two  hands,  while  holding  the  end  between  his  toes! 
Many  of  the  savages  we  see  are  gray  with  ashes,  plastered  on  head 
and  their  bare  bodies  to  keep  off  mosquitoes  or  perhaps  other 
vermin  (?).  They  are  said  to  sleep  in  piles  or  plots  of  ashes. 

March  14, 1929 

First  Sight  of  Elephant 

Still  going,  but  not  so  much  game  as  yesterday.  Slept  at  bank 
near  an  Italian  Mission,  strangely  free  from  mosquitoes.  The  inter¬ 
esting  sight  of  the  day  was  an  elephant  herd — a  herd  of  maybe  a 
hundred,  about  four  miles  away,  moving  along  the  horizon  and 
looking  not  unlike  a  forest!  The  “smoke”  of  the  forest  was  the  dust 
the  elephants  raised. 


March  15,  1939 

On  the  15th,  Fazzer  shot  a  1T4"  crocodile,  lying  on  a  nest  of  46 
eggs.  The  nest  was  a  hole  she  had  dug  in  the  mud,  and  was  quite  a 
foot  deep  by  nearly  two  feet  long,  and  she  was  still  laying,  for  there 
were  about  fourteen  eggs  inside  her.  This  happened  on  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  We  have  seen  three  whale-headed 
storks,  large,  heavy,  blue-gray  birds,  ungainly  both  in  flight  and  afoot, 
but  so  rare  that  they  are  said  to  be  valued  alive  by  zoos  at  ^250 
($1250)  ( ?).  Saw  a  native  dance  staged  by  the  District  Commissioner 
for  us,  in  which  all  the  villagers  and  Chiefs  took  part,  also  outsiders, 
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who  had  gathered  at  the  call  of  the  D.C.  Hope  we  have  good  movies 
of  it.  Not  so  shocking  actually  as  these  dances  seem  in  the  movies.  The 
rhythm  of  the  drums  is  rather  soothing  and  not  unpleasant,  and 
though  most  of  the  savages  were  naked  or  nearly  so,  they  are  so  black 
they  are  not  offensive.  Some  of  the  women  wore  grass  fringe  skirts, 
about  eight  inches  long  in  front  and  about  twelve  inches  long  in  back 
—all  cut  most  carefully  even  and  very  straight.  Some  had  pointed  or 
three-cornered  pieces,  with  a  very  long  tail  hanging  down  behind. 

March  16,  1929 

A  great  day!  Fazzer  shot  a  beautiful  head  of  water-buck  with 
horns  28%  inches  long  and  a  spread  of  20" — a  beauty!  Later  a  long 
stalk  resulted  in  a  “Mrs.  Gray”,  a  rare  animal  whose  official  name  is 
Nile  lechwe.  Horns  19%  inches  long,  with  a  spread  of  9%  inches. 
Only  two  are  allowed  to  be  shot  by  any  one  person  in  a  lifetime.  A 
license  is  not  given  for  more.  Later,  expert  opinion  advises  that  what 
Father  shot  was  not  a  Mrs.  Gray.  That  is  too,  too  bad!  We  are  all 
disappointed.  It  is  merely  a  very  good  specimen  of  white  eared  cob, 
with  an  unusually  dark  coat  and  good  horns,  but  not  a  rare  speci¬ 
men.  Father  afterwards  saw  a  real  lechwe  with  its  distinguishing 
mark,  a  white  saddle  on  its  dark  shoulders,  but  it  was  in  the  reserve. 
But  for  the  white  saddle,  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  from  the  cob. 

We  slept  at  night  near  a  herd  of  elephant,  hoping  they  would  still 
be  there  in  the  morning.  They  were  there  in  the  morning,  but  mov¬ 
ing  off  too  fast  to  be  followed.  A  herd  of  perhaps  fifty,  with  all  sizes, 
even  “totoes”  (babies).  At  a  small  town  we  picked  up  a  “Nuer” 
native  with  a  spear  wound  made  three  months  ago.  It  was  made 
from  the  back  below  the  shoulder  blade  through  to  the  front  between 
his  ribs  and  when  he  drank  water,  it  ran  out  of  his  side  from  the 
wound.  We  are  taking  him  to  the  hospital  at  Malakal.  Strange  he 
could  live  at  all.  His  voice  is  strong,  and  he  sings  and  laughs  and 
eats  and  walks  about. 

Capt.  Kidd,  District  Commissioner  above  Lake  No  for  the  South¬ 
ern  Nile  district  assured  Father  that  the  sitatunga,  an  animal  of 
nocturnal  habits,  rarely  seen,  also  because  it  inhabits  swampy  land 
and  is  hard  to  find  in  consequence,  and  moreover  is  not  numerous, 
sleeps  with  his  body  submerged  for  protection.  Only  the  tips  of  its 
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nostrils  and  of  its  horns  show  above  water.  It  is  a  kind  of  gazelle, 
small  and  has  very,  very  pointed  hoofs,  several  inches  in  length. 
These  hoofs  act  like  skis  and  keep  him  from  sinking  in  the  marshes. 

Tuesday  March  19,  1929 

“Sobat”  American  Mission 

American  Mission  near  Malakal,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Heasty  and  two 
dear  kiddies,  Alfred  aged  3  and  Mildred  aged  6;  also  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gebhardt  and  Mr.  MacClellen,  all  energetic,  intelligent  and  kindly. 
They  have  homelike,  comfortable  homes,  tennis  court,  and  an 
adequate  garden  of  fruit  trees  and  vegetables.  The  only  place  we 
have  found  where  any  effort  at  growing  necessary  food  has  been 
made.  Mr.  Heasty  tells  us  the  natives  have  many  good  qualities  and 
we  are  beginning  to  observe  them  ourselves.  Mrs.  Heasty  took  us  to 
visit  one  of  the  village  houses,  which  we  found  immaculately  clean. 
Untidiness  in  a  wife  is  cause  for  divorce !  Their  homes  are  ingeniously 
made,  the  roof  apparently  supported  by  spiral  reeds  wrapped  with 
other  reeds  for  cord,  and  it  is  the  wife’s  place  to  properly  plaster  the 
walls  inside  and  out  with  mud  when  they  crack  as  they  frequently 
do  from  heat  and  drought.  Everything  hung  up  away  from  walls  as 
protection  against  ants. 


March  20,  1929 

Bought  an  ambatch  canoe  for  ten  piastres,  2/ —  (.50^)  and  the 
paddle  for  five.  These  canoes  are  merely  bundles  of  a  very  light  reed 
tied  together,  the  bow  pointed  and  the  stern  cut  off  squarely.  We  have 
seen  three  men  in  one,  with  half  the  length  of  the  canoes  at  the 
stern  submerged,  but  still  they  crossed  a  wide  river  quickly  by  merely 
using  their  spear  head  as  a  paddle,  not  three  spears,  only  one.  They 
were  unclad  and  the  semi-submersion  did  not  worry  them.  They  were 
at  least  protected,  or  partly  so,  from  crocodiles.  These  we  hear,  lie 
'  in  wait  for  boats  at  times  and  upset  them  to  eat  whoever  falls  into 
the  water.  After  one  old  “croc”  killed  nine  natives  ^  of  one  village, 
Mr.  Heasty  tells  us,  the  whole  town  moved  away. 

We  saw  a  toto  (native  baby)  perhaps  three  and  a  half  years 
old  or  four,  at  the  most,  being  taught  to  throw  spears  by  the  grown 
men  who  laughed  and  enjoyed  the  joke  like  whites. 
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March  22,  1929 
On  the  Bahr-el-Zaraf 

Returned  to  Lake  No,  on  the  chance  of  seeing  a  hippo  hunt,  but 
the  natives  had  finished  the  one  we  heard  they  were  engaged  in  and 
had  returned  to  their  homes.  On  the  first  day  they  had  speared 
seven.  Too  bad  we  missed  the  chance  of  so  good  a  movie.  We  are 
moving  steadily  south.  Have  passed  Fangak,  a  government  station 
and  have  seen  no  game  on  the  side  of  the  river  on  which  we  are 
allowed  to  hunt.  The  other  side  is  a  game  reserve  for  some  two 
hundred  miles.  Saw  water-buck  and  quantities  of  guinea  fowl  but 
they  were  safe  from  all  hunters.  Shot  a  croc,  hit  but  did  not  kill.  We 
miss  the  excitement  of  the  almost  constant  game  which  we  found 
on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal. 

We  still  have  with  us  the  heron,  crane,  divers,  and  fish  eagle  with 
its  beautiful  white  head  and  tail  with  black  saddle  and  wings  and  its 
infrequent,  sharp  cry.  It  rarely  flies  as  we  come  near,  usually  sitting 
still  at  the  top  of  a  tree  watching  for  its  prey  and  showing  no  fear 
of  the  steamer.  There  are  many  water  fowl  and  various  other  birds 
of  brilliant  plumage,  but  few  songsters.  There  are  literally  millions 
of  the  very  small  “dura”  bird.  Dura  is  the  dark  grain  the  natives 
grind  to  make  bread  and  other  food.  They  grind  it  as  the  Mexi¬ 
cans  did  their  corn  and  make  very  large,  soft,  flabby  tortillas 
of  it. 

To  return  to  the  birds,  the  little  “duras”  fly  as  though  they  were 
driven  leaves,  carried  by  the  wind  and  at  dusk  are  apt  to  almost 
darken  the  sky,  especially  over  the  papyrus  where  they  settle  for 
the  night.  The  illusion  of  dry  leaves  is  emphasized  by  the  rustling  of 
their  myriad  wings.  I’m  told  at  different  seasons  their  colors  vary,  but 
now  they  appear  brownish.  Perhaps  could  we  see  them  more  closely 
we  would  find  them  of  various  colors  now. 

There  are  such  unbelievable  miles  and  miles  of  papyrus.  From  the 
upper  deck  of  the  steamer  one  can  see  only  papyrus  and  more 
papyrus.  It  is  lovely,  growing  gracefully  and  waving  in  the  wind,  or 
as  the  boat  passes,  it  moves  from  our  wash.  Long  stalks  of  varying 
lengths  in  each  plant  but  of  great  uniformity  of  height  as  a  whole, 
topped  by  tufts  of  long  soft  needles  not  unlike  long  pine  needles,  but 
much  softer,  forming  pompoms  perhaps  two  feet  in  diameter,  four 
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feet  when  fully  open.  It  is  really  very  beautiful  indeed,  but  when  one 
passes  through  the  Sud  as  it  is  called  for  days  and  days  together,  I 
can  understand  it  might  become  monotonous.  We  have  only  seen  it 
continuously  for  one  day,  when  only  papyrus  was  in  sight,  a  waving 
green  sea.  It  makes  good  paper  we  are  told.  One  very  ambitious 
factory  was  started  at  Lake  No  but  the  war  interfered  and  since  then 
it  has  not  been  revived,  or  finished,  rather,  and  stands  a  melancholy 
sight.  Surely  when  our  paper  pulp  is  exhausted,  as  it  so  nearly  is  now, 
the  Sud  will  come  into  its  own  and  supply  the  world  for  many  years 
in  spite  of  its  inaccesibility  of  location. 

Again  the  birds,  some  extremely  large  black  and  white  storks 
called  Jabirou  or  Saddle-bill  because  of  the  yellow  saddle  over  its 
large  red  and  black  bill,  just  under  its  nose,  these  seem  rare.  The 
Marabouts  are  numerous.  These  latter  are  scavengers  and  we  have 
seen  them  dropping  their  long  legs  ludicrously  as  they  hastily  descend 
in  hopes  of  feeding  on  the  carcass  of  the  hippo  Fazzer  shot.  But  like 
the  little  boy’s  apple,  “there  ain’t  goin’  to  be  no  core.”  As  we  steamed 
away,  the  natives  who  had  gathered  from  nowhere,  as  did  the  storks 
and  hawks,  for  the  feast,  were  carrying  off  everything  but  the  tons  of 
grass  the  poor  beast  had  eaten  in  the  night.  Father’s  shot  was  a  per¬ 
fect  one,  straight  into  the  brain  and  the  animal  died  without  a 
quiver,  sinking  quietly,  as  though  submerging,  to  rise  after  an  hour, 
as  they  always  do  here.  We  now  have  a  large  piece  of  the  hide  for  a 
table  top  and  the  skull  and  its  skin  to  be  mounted.  Part  of  the  meat 
we  ate,  better  as  steak  than  as  stew.  It  is  hardly  discernible  from  beef 
but  is  tougher.  Not  at  all  like  pork. 

The  kite,  a  hawk  with  a  shrill  whistle,  is  most  daring  in  its  dash 
for  food  and  most  vigilant  in  its  search.  It  even  flies  down  and 
snatches  meat  from  the  native’s  hands.  Mr.  Heasty  tells  us  of  one 
man,  whose  child  had  been  robbed  of  its  lunch  by  a  kite,  who  decided 
on  revenge,  so  he  tied  a  piece  of  burning  wood  to  another  piece  of 
meat.  The  kite  flew  down  and  snatched  up  the  meat,  but  went  to  eat 
it  on  the  thatched  roof  of  the  meat  owner’s  home,  which  was  burned 
completely!  Score  one  for  the  kite! 

The  day  Father  shot  his  hippo  we  saw  numbers  of  them  both  in 
and  half  out  of  the  water.  In  one  party  I  counted  nineteen.  They 
prefer  rather  clear  running  water  and  congregate  on  the  down 
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stream  points  of  land  where  two  streams  meet  or  where  an  island 
breaks  the  width  of  the  river  and  divides  the  stream.  It  is  most  un¬ 
usual  to  see  them  out  of  the  water,  so  we  were  greatly  interested. 
They  usually  only  come  out  at  night  to  feed  and  so  photographs  of 
hippos  are  rare. 

When  we  were  in  Khartoum  we  went  to  Omdurman  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile,  which  Nile  I  do  not  know,  as  the  White 
and  Blue  Niles  join  at  that  point.  Omdurman  is  the  largest  native 
city  in  Africa.  It  covers  miles  and  miles.  I  do  not  know  its  popula¬ 
tion  and  fancy  the  best  informed  would,  or  could,  only  estimate  it. 
We  were  escorted  by  Mr.  Lawson,  one  of  the  British  in  charge  of  the 
native  police.  He  was  most  kind  and  we  saw  a  great  deal  of  interest. 
We  bought  beads,  both  of  ivory  and  those  made  from  hippo  ivory, 
not  so  good  as  the  elephant’s.  Not  so  well  grained  or  heavy.  They 
are  turned  out  and  polished  on  small  lathes  run  by  their  hands  and 
feet,  toes  being  almost  as  dexterous  as  fingers.  Father’s  long  horn, 
the  “snake”  hearing  device  was  broken  and  they  replaced  the  split 
ivory  parts  most  expertly,  quickly  and  cheaply. 

We  saw  the  native’s  primitive  way  of  spinning  cotton  which  still 
held  the  seed.  The  women  pull  out  the  seed  by  hand  and  by  twisting 
rapidly  a  few  strands  of  cotton  from  a  spindle  held  in  one  hand  to 
another  suspended  by  the  thread  and  twirled  in  the  air,  gravity  exert¬ 
ing  a  constant  pull  helped  to  lengthen  as  well  as  twist  it.  The 

thread  so  made  was  surprisingly  even  and  strong  and  they  were 
quick  at  it. 

They  make  an  oil  from  the  dura,  the  dark  grain  they  largely 
depend  on  for  food.  I  mentioned  it  previously.  They  use  an  upright 
hollow  log  in  which  a  pestle  grinds  the  seed  against  the  walls  and 
bottom  of  this  primitive  mortar.  A  camel  blindfolded  is  driven 
round  in  a  circle  to  furnish  the  power.  He  is  blindfolded  to  prevent 
his  growing  giddy,  or  perhaps  becoming  worse  tempered,  poor 
beast!  The  Mohammedan  thinks  much  of  this  vegetable  oil,  any  por¬ 
tion  of  pig,  lard  or  meat  being  forbidden  him.  I  am  much  impressed 
by  the  calm  and  matter  of  fact  way  all  the  Mohammedans  follow 
their  faith.  It  has  much  to  recommend  it.  They  have  to  bathe  their 
hands,  face  and  feet  several  times  daily.  They  neither  smoke  nor 
drink  alcohol,  they  pray,  facing  the  East,  at  dawn  and  sundown  and 
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again  in  the  afternoon.  As  I  write  three  are  praying  on  the  ends  of  as 
many  barges  on  either  side.  They  first  stand,  facing  the  East,  and 
pray,  you  can  see  their  lips  move  and  they  are  intent  and  utterly  in¬ 
different  to  what  then  goes  on  around  them.  They  kneel  and  bow 
their  heads  to  the  ground  a  number  of  times,  then  rise  and  stand 
praying  again  and  again  kneel  and  bow.  All  this  exercise  is  excellent 
for  them,  as  is  the  bathing  and  abstinence  from  foods  at  certain 
times.  Their  Ramedan  is  recently  over.  I  was  told  its  origin  was  dur¬ 
ing  a  siege  when  food  was  running  low  and  Mahommet  thought  if 
they  fasted  and  fought  all  day  they  would  sleep  at  night  from  weari¬ 
ness  and  so  eat  less  of  the  already  scarce  food  (?).  As  Ramedan  is 
now  observed,  they  do  not  eat  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  guns  are 
fired  at  those  hours  and  the  fasting  by  day  is  strictly  observed.  There 
seems  to  be  no  priest  over  them  to  make  them  follow  their  customs, 
no  coercion,  they  seem  glad  to  do  their  duty,  as  they  see  it.  The  spirit 
is  there  and  their  observances  of  their  faith  are  simple,  direct,  and 
universal  among  themselves,  no  comment,  no  excuses.  They  attend 
to  their  religious  affairs  anywhere  and  all  the  time.  Christians  do  not 
certainly! 

Sunday,  we  asked  Mr.  Heasty,  the  “Bishop”  as  we  call  him,  to 
hold  service  on  deck  this  a.m.,  which  he  obligingly  did.  The  congre¬ 
gation  consisted  of  Father,  Dr.  Bensel,  Miss  Seaton,  Mina  and  I, 
Madden,  who  is  Father’s  Secretary,  Tommy  Turner,  Sidney  Beau¬ 
mont,  Stonham,  and  two  black  boys  of  the  Bishop’s.  The  latter  are 
converts  to  Christianity  and  are  learning  English.  The  Bishop  prayed 
for  our  scattered  families,  which  reduced  me  to  tears.  He  is  a  good 
man,  whom  the  natives  love,  never  intrudes  his  religion,  is  friendly 
and  kind  to  all,  interested  in  everything,  likes  to  shoot  and  hunt, 
enjoys  a  joke,  and  has  a  sweet  wife  and  two  nice  kiddies.  The  kind 
of  missionary  who  is  not  a  meddlesome  Molly  but  a  real  benefit  to 
the  district  in  which  he  settles. 


March  25,  1929 
Shambe 

Shambe  is  a  clean  and  attractive  little  place,  evidently  was  laid  out 
and  not  merely  allowed  to  grow  haphazard.  There  are  trees  and 
flowering  shrubs  about,  placed  with  design.  The  rest  house  has  some 
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quite  wonderful  drawings  on  its  walls  of  elephants,  lion,  giraffe  and 
buffalo  signed  by  S.  G.  Millais  and  R.  H.(  ?)  Millais,  father  and  son  in 
1924.  I  wonder  if  they  are  the  son  and  grandson  of  Sir  John  Millais, 
once  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  England  ?  These  drawings 
are  made  by  using  the  point  of  some  sharp  instrument  to  scratch  on 
the  mud  wall  and  show  the  dark  mud  through  the  white  wash. 
They  are  marvels  of  skill  and  realism.  A  pity  they  are  not  on  some¬ 
thing  more  lasting  than  mud  wall. 

The  raison  d’etre  of  Shambe  is  commercial.  Whatever  cotton, 
peanuts  or  other  produce  raised  in  the  interior  is  to  be  shipped  by 
water  is  brought  here.  Here  the  river  widens  into  a  rather  large  lake, 
called  Shambe;  there  is  a  clean  sandy  beach  in  which  the  natives  are 
always  enjoying  life.  They  love  the  water  and  swim  when  very 
small,  are  always  bathing;  this  includes  all  the  tribes  we  have  seen 
en  route.  First  we  met  the  Shilluks,  very  tall,  some  over  seven  feet, 
very  thin,  very  long  legs  and  arms  with  relatively  short  bodies.  They 
move  like  the  stork  family.  Their  muscles  are  stringy,  not  well  de¬ 
veloped.  Many  have  good  faces  and  many  more  have  curious  head 
dresses.  All  love  beads  etc.,  and  all  carry  spears.  They  remove  the 
heads  of  spears  and  use  them  as  knives  on  occasion.  Wives  are  bought 
with  cattle  and  untidiness  is  a  cause  for  divorce;  in  case  of  divorce 
the  same  identical  cattle  must  be  returned  to  the  girl’s  father,  not  the 
same  number  but  the  same  animals.  This  causes  complications  as 
they  may  have  changed  hands  in  the  interim.  The  “Bishop”  told  us 
this  and  cited  such  a  case. 

The  next  tribe  we  met  farther  south  was  the  Nuer.  These  are  not 
so  tall,  just  as  thin  and  stringy,  rather  wilder,  I  think.  Both  the 
Shilluks  and  Nuers  are  usually  entirely  unclad  except  for  beads  and 
head  dresses.  They  sometimes  drape  a  rag  of  unbleached  muslin 
which  they  color  with  brick  dust,  tie  on  one  shoulder  by  two 
opposite  corners  and  doubtless  call  their  “clothes.”  This  is  not 
ungraceful. 

We  are  now  in  the  Dinka  country.  This  tribe  is  sturdier,  with 
really  well  developed  muscles,  not  excessively  tall  but  not  small.  All 
three  tribes  are  black,  so  black  they  are  not  even  shiny,  but  a  few 
oil  themselves  for  dances.  The  men  take  three  and  four  hours  to 
prepare  for  a  dance.  They  are  all  Negroid  not  true  Negroes.  Then 
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there  are  blacks  called  Sudanese,  with  Arab  blood  in  them,  shown  in 
straight  features,  slender  and  lithe,  not  savages,  speaking  Arabic. 
The  tribes  I  spoke  of  each  speak  their  own  language  or  dialect.  The 
Sudanese  are  our  servants  on  the  boat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  Egyptians. 
Rather  good,  really,  and  quick  to  understand  when  one  remembers 
we  do  not  understand  their  tongue.  Very  willing. 

We  are  hardly  ever  out  of  sight  of  fires  sweeping  the  country. 
The  natives  light  them  now  to  encourage  the  new  grass  to  grow. 
The  rains  are  almost  due  and  these  will  help  along  the  crop  of  grass. 
Last  night  there  were  eight  in  sight  around  Lake  No  at  one  time, 
one  very  extensive.  The  full  moon  shone  through  its  smoke  making 
a  lurid  picture. 

Father,  “the  Bishop”  and  Col.  Bensel  have  taken  cars  numbers 
one  and  three  with  guides,  drivers  and  servants  and  have  disappeared 
to  get  some  good  hunting.  They  first  went  to  Lake  Yural.  They  went 
Monday  a.m.  and  returned  Wednesday  evening,  all  thoroughly 
happy.  Father  has  two  Tiangs,  both  good  heads  and  one  white-eared 
cob.  He  also  chased  a  green  lizard  about  two  feet  long.  It  ran  under 
a  tree,  but  the  men  would  not  let  Fazzer  go  to  the  tree.  Finally  he 
saw  on  a  branch  what  he  thought  was  the  green  lizard  and  shot 
it  through  the  back.  This  developed  the  fact  that  what  he  saw  in  the 
tree  was  not  the  lizard  but  a  green  snake  ten  feet  long.  He  thinks  it 
must  have  been  a  green  Mamba.  The  men  said  it  was  “very  bad” 
and  mambas  are  both  black  and  green.  When  green  they  are  arboreal, 
when  black  travel  on  the  ground  and  no  small  black  mambas  have 
ever  been  seen.  The  scientists  think  they  are  probably  green  when 
small,  turning  black  with  age.  Father  said  several  small  green  snakes 
fell  out  of  the  tree  when  he  shot  the  large  one,  so  it  was  evidently 
their  home,  or  nest.  They  were  about  two  feet  long.  The  large  one 
came  straight  for  the  party  with  whom  Father  had  shot  it,  or  tried 
to,  but  only  the  forward  third  could  move,  the  hinder  part  being 
paralyzed  by  the  shot  through  the  spine. 

Shambe  is  a  pretty  and  clean  place,  evidently  laid  out  and  not 
merely  grow’d  like  Topsy.  The  guest  house  and  hospital  have  flower¬ 
ing  trees  and  shrubs  nicely  arranged  about  them,  looking  inviting, 
as  does  the  clean,  sandy  beach  where  the  town  is  located.  However 
inviting  the  place,  Father  said  he  was  having  so  good  a  time  on 


his  hunt  he  should  not  have  returned  had  not  his  gasoline  and  food 
run  out. 

From  Shambe  we  ran  for  some  hours  through  more  Sud  as  they 
call  the  papyrus  and  elephant  grass  country.  Saw  and  stalked  unsuc¬ 
cessfully  some  real  Mrs.  Gray  Nile  lech  we;  the  second  day,  Good 
Friday,  March  29,  we  saw  a  number  of  small  herds  of  elephant.  Most 
exciting!  One  herd  we  saw  about  five  p.m.  obligingly  spread  itself  in 
line  against  a  tall  and  grassy  background  of  waving  papyrus  and 
elephant  grass  much  higher  than  their  heads,  with  open  low  grass 
around  them  and  in  front,  an  amphitheater,  which  could  not  have 
been  better  for  a  picture  if  planned.  Col.  Bensel  and  Stonham  ran 
out  to  photograph  them  without  a  gun  to  cover  them;  unwise  and 
unkind  as  someone  might  have  easily  been  killed  trying  to  save 
them.  Also  had  there  been  a  bull  in  the  group  a  good  shot  would 
have  been  spoiled. 

This  lot  consisted  of  five  grown-ups,  three  half  grown  animals 
and  three  “Totoes”  babies,  certainly  not  more  than  two  weeks  old. 
Darlings!  They  took  some  dinner  and  nearly  got  stepped  on  like  all 
babies  the  world  over,  either  two  or  four  footed.  Their  mothers  stood 
contentedly  grazing,  occasionally  raising  their  trunks,  and  they  were 
all  spread  out  in  line  in  a  way  best  calculated  to  give  a  good  picture. 
Surely,  rarely  has  anyone  had  a  better  chance  either  amateur  or  pro¬ 
fessional,  to  make  an  intimate  picture  of  elephants  in  their  domes¬ 
ticity.  They  moved  away  finally  and  we  followed  them  in  the 
steamer.  When  next  they  stopped  there  was  a  bull  to  the  right  of  the 
group  which  Father  went  after  with  his  big  elephant  gun  and  a 
native.  Captain  Llewellyn  and  a  native  went  too,  with  another  gun. 
Father  had  a  good  stalking  ground,  shot  the  big  gun  and  hit.  The 
bull  walked  off  to  the  right  and  stopped.  The  herd  moved  quietly  off 
in  the  opposite  direction,  taking  the  babies  with  them,  but  evidently 
not  knowing  where  the  danger  was,  as  they  left  the  babies  on  the 

steamer  side  of  the  group.  They  were  not  alarmed,  really,  showed  no 
haste. 

Father  was  on  shore  (of  course),  as  one  can  only  shoot  lions  and 
crocodiles  from  the  boat;  both  considered  vermin  to  be  exterminated. 
All  other  game  must  be  shot  from  the  shore.  Otherwise  there  would 
soon  be  none  left,  they  are  so  often  in  range  of  the  boat.  The  old 
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elephant  stood,  dazed,  and  had  Father  followed  his  own  good  instinct 
for  doing  the  right  thing  and  doing  it  quickly,  he  could  have  finished 
the  animal  with  another  shot,  but  Captain  Llewellyn  held  him  and 
the  natives  and  got  excited  about  the  herd  charging.  Father  could  not 
see,  as  they  were  in  tall  grass  and  underbrush,  but  we,  on  top  of  the 
steamer,  could  see  with  the  glasses  that  he  should  have  gone  on  at 
once.  A  native  and  the  Captain  climbed  a  tree,  the  one  Father  had 
used  as  a  cover  to  shoot  from,  really  only  a  small  bush,  but  by  that 
time  the  bull  had  wandered  off,  recovered  from  the  shock,  and  into 
a  swale  of  very  tall,  fresh,  cool  looking  grass,  which  covered  his 
back,  and  was  lost. 

We  stayed  all  night  there  in  the  hopes  of  finding  him  dead  in 
the  morning,  but  though  Father  got  up  at  dawn  and  went  carefully 
over  the  ground  he  could  not  find  any  blood  tracks  so  we  went  very 
slowly  on,  looking  along  the  bank  for  him,  thinking  he  might  have 
come  down  for  water — but  no  elephant,  until  quite  a  distance  off,  the 
men  saw  one,  alone,  quietly  eating  his  breakfast.  They  were  sure  it 
was  the  one  Father  shot,  so  he  was  OK.  We  were  glad  to  know  he 
was  not  badly  hurt,  though  sorry  for  Father’s  disappointment,  which 
was  keen,  especially  as  he  had  wanted  to  do  the  sensible  and  correct 
thing  and  had  been  prevented  by  a  young  man  of  poor  judg¬ 
ment. 

Chances  to  shoot  a  bull  are  few  and  far  between,  though  elephant 
are  so  numerous.  No  one  may  kill  a  female,  and  it  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
tinguish,  as  their  tusks  are  not  very  different.  Also,  no  one  may 
shoot  a  young  bull.  Another  difficulty  is  the  ground,  they  rove  over 
swampy  ground  covered  with  tall  grass  and  their  foot  prints  do 
not  make  the  going  any  easier.  Father  said  one  foot  print  he  fell  into 
was  quite  a  yard  across.  Altogether  he  feels  he  lost  the  chance  of  a 
lifetime  when  he  did  not  instantly  follow  up  that  bull,  but  when  he 
is  on  the  road  we’ll  hope  and  believe  he  may  have  many  more  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Had  daylight  lasted  half  an  hour  longer,  or  better  an  hour, 
he  could  have  followed  him,  but  the  sudden  night  of  the  tropics 
descended  and  That  was  That!  I  was  sorry  for  Fazzer! 

The  big  gun  makes  a  big  blaze.  I  saw  the  fire  through  the  glasses 
and  Father  expected  a  sore  shoulder  but  it  is  not  at  all  stiff  or  even 
black  and  blue.  Since  then,  we  have  continued  to  pass  elephants  in 
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groups  and  in  herds  of  several  hundred.  This  section  is  called  their 
stronghold  as  they  are  almost  impregnable  due  to  the  swampy  ground 
and  tall  grass.  One  would  think  such  heavy  creatures  would  sink 
and  be  really  mired.  If  the  ivory  brought  in  is  too  small  it  is  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Government  and  if  one  shoots  a  female  the  license  is 
apt  to  be  cancelled.  Father  has  shot  three  “Crocs.”  The  hippos  are 
so  agreeably  interested  in  the  steamer  one  grows  quite  fond  of  them. 
Some  times  there  is  an  eruption  of  hippos  in  the  river,  they  come 
out  all  over  it. 


'March  31.  Easter  Sunday! 

Father  was  recompensed  for  his  elephant  disappointment  by 
today  shooting  a  real  Mrs.  Gray,  (see  illustration)  or  correctly,  a 
Nile  lech  we.  A  beautiful  animal  and  we  are  all  rejoiced,  naturally. 
Its  distinguishing  feature  is  a  white  saddle  over  its  dark  body.  The 
ears  and  horns  are  not  unlike  the  white-eared  cob.  The  saddle  on 
this  particular  animal  is  most  pronounced.  I  do  so  hope  it  is  suc¬ 
cessfully  tanned  and  not  ruined  in  this  country  by  the  amateur 
natives  who  will  handle  it  for  us.  The  white  runs  well  down  this 
one’s  shoulders  from  his  head.  Two  young  bucks  with  diminutive 
horns  were  with  him  and  were  fawn  color  as  were  the  does.  The  face 
is  short  and  very  pretty.  The  horns  measure  twenty-one  inches  in 
length  and  have  a  spread  of  ten  inches.  Not  a  record  head,  but  a 
good  one.  Evidently  the  very  dark  color  and  the  white  saddle  develop 
with  maturity. 

While  we  were  at  dinner  a  sailor  fell  over  board.  The  row  boat 
went  after  him  at  once  but  Stonham  saved  the  day  by  quickly 
throwing  the  electric  search  light  from  one  of  the  cars  on  the  river 
and  locating  the  man  for  the  boat.  He  is  chain  lightning  in  an  emer¬ 
gency,  a  good  quality. 


April  1,  Mongalla 

HURRAH!  A  cable  from  Carl  in  New  York.  So,  so  glad  to 
hear  from  our  darlings  and  glad  to  know  where  they  are.  Dody  and 
Chuckie  with  Frank  and  Vic  in  South  America.  Joe  at  the  barrier  with 
Comd.  Byrd,  evidently  for  the  winter!  God  Bless  him!  I  should  have 
preferred  to  have  him  at  Dunedin  but  that  would  not  have  suited 
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him.  I  wish  Chloe  and  the  babies  were  with  Carl,  they  may  be  as  he 
said  “All  well.” 

We  are  one  day’s  run  from  Rejaf,  where  we  disembark  from  this 
very  comfortable  steamer  after  a  very  happy  and  most  fascinatingly 
interesting  trip.  Every  official  with  whom  we  have  come  in  contact 
has  been  courtesy  and  helpfulness  personified.  They  place  England’s 
best  at  her  outposts.  See  Father’s  letter  to  the  Governor  General. 


Copy  of 

Sudan  Government  Game  Licence  No.  00906 

at  Full  Rate  A 

Granted  under  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Animal  Ordinance  1922 
Name — Mr.  C.  F.  de  Ganahl  Description — Visitor 

Residence — White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Is  hereby  granted  a  licence  during  the  period  of  one  year  from 
the  10th  day  of  March,  1929  to  hunt,  capture,  and  kill  wild  animals 
and  birds  not  included  in  Class  I  subject  to  the  provisions,  regula¬ 
tions  and  restrictions  of  the  above  mentioned  Ordinances  and  any 
other  order  or  notice  issued  thereunder. 

Place — Malakal  Signature  of  Licensing  Officer 

Date  10-3-1929  A.  D.  Home 

for  Governor,  Upper  Nile  Province 

Kasim 

I  agree  to  conform  to  the  Preservation  of  Wild  Animals  Ordinances 
1922  and  all  orders  and  notices  issued  thereunder  and  the  conditions 
on  the  back  hereof  Signature  of  Licensee 

Fee  paid  £  E.  54.  vide  R.  O.  No.  47  of  9-3-1929 
Part  II.,  Class  2,  “A”  Licences  at  full  rate.. 


Conditions 

1.  The  holder  of  this  licence  is  prohibited  from  hunting,  captur¬ 
ing  or  killing  any  of  the  following  animals:  Wild  Ass,  Black  Rhi- 
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noceros,  White  Rhinoceros  (except  west  of  28  deg,  of  longitude) ;  or 
any  of  the  following  birds  viz.,  Egret,  Flamingo,  Ground  Horn  Bill, 
Hoopoe,  Marabout,  Ostrich,  Pelican,  Secretary  Bird,  Shoe  Bill  and 
Spoon  Bill.  In  addition  to  such  animals  as  may  be  locally  protected  in 
any  Province  visited.  Particulars  of  which  must  be  obtained  from  the 
local  authorities,  and  also  from  hunting  in  any  sanctuary  or 
Reserve. 

2.  The  holder  is  entitled  to  kill  or  capture  the  following  animals: 
2  Addax,  I  Bongo,  2  Buffalo  (1  free  £  E.  2  for  second),  6  Bush  Buck, 
6  Bush-Pig,  2  Uganda  Cob  (1  free  £  E.  2  for  second),  4  all  other 
Cob,  6  Dik-Dik,  4  Blue  Duicker,  1  Yellow  backed  Duicker,  1  Giant 
Eland,*  1  Lesser  Eland,  2  Elephant  (subject  to  payment  of  £  E.  10 
each  in  Blue  Nile,  Fung  and  Kassala  Provinces.  £  E.  15  elsewhere), 

1  Forest  Hog,  4  Addra  Gazelle  (2  free.  £  E.  1  for  each  of  re¬ 
mainder),  1  Grant’s  Gazelle,  12  all  other  Gazelles,  1  Giraffe,  (sub¬ 
ject  to  payment  of  £  E.  10).  12  Jackson’s  Hartebeest  (2  free.  £  E.  1 
for  each  remainder),  1  Neumann’s  Hartebeest,  4  Tora  Hartebeest 
(2  free.  £  E.  1  for  each  remainder),  2  Hippopotamus,  (1  free.  £  E.  1 
for  second),  2  Ibex  (1  free.  £  E.  1  for  second)  2  Klipspringer,  2 
Greater  Kudu  (1  free.  £  E.  2  for  second),  2  lesser  Kudu  (1  free. 
£  E.i  for  second),  2  Colobus  Monkey,  2  Mrs.  Gray’s  Lechwe  *,  6 
Oribi,  2  Oryx  Beisa,  2  Oryx  Leucoryx,  8  Reed  Buck,  1  White  Rhin¬ 
oceros  *,  and  (West  of  28  deg.  of  longitude  and  subject  to  payment 
of  £  E.  5),  2  Roan  Antelope  (1  free.  £  E.  1  for  second),  1  Wild 
Sheep,  2  Sitatunga,  12  Tiang  (2  free.  £  E.  1  for  each  of  remainder), 
6  Wart  Hog,  12  Water  Buck  (2  free.  £  E.  1  for  each  of  remainder), 

And  the  following  birds;  4  Greater  Bustard,  4  Crowned  Crane, 

2  Heron  and  2  Ibis.  Animals  in  addition  to  these  allowed  in  Class  3 
a  lirmted  number  of  which  may  be  killed  or  captured  by  the  holder 
of  the  SPECIAL  Licence  Limited  to  the  RED  SEA  Province  (on  a 
icence  at  either  rate) 2  Ibex,  1  Klipspringer,  1  Kudu  and  I  Wild 


shall  b^kilkd  or'amtur^rh'  EUnd’  ‘  Whit'  ^hinoceros  and  2  Mrs.  Gray's  Lechwe  in  all 
may  be  in  the  Sudan  nr  h  '  ^  'T'0"  however  lon«  the  Period  the  licence  holder 

numbers  given  are  conditbna  T„  ThT  /  ““““  he  hold  and  ** 

licence  holder  by  virtue  of  any  previous  ltonce.  °  “  0r  CaP‘Ured  by  *he 
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3.  All  cow  elephant  ivory  and  all  elephant  tusks  weighing  less 
than  14  Kilogrammes  will  be  confiscated  unless  they  are  tusks  of 
elephants  shot  under  a  licence  in  Blue  Nile,  Fung  and  Kassala 
Provinces,  which  weigh  not  less  than  5  kilogrammes. 

4.  Holder  of  this  licence  shall  keep  an  account  of  all  animals 
killed  or  captured  by  him,  giving  details  of  the  sex,  date  and  place 
of  capture  or  killing.  He  shall  produce  such  account  whenever  called 
upon  by  any  official  of  the  Sudan  Government  and  shall  deliver  a 
copy  signed  by  himself  to  the  Game  Warden,  Game  Preservation  De¬ 
partment  on  expiration  of  his  licence  and  before  his  departure  from 
the  Sudan  whichever  first  occurs,  and  also  at  any  other  time  the 
Game  Warden  may  require. 

5.  Holder  of  this  licence  shall  report  in  writing  to  the  Game 
Warden,  Game  Preservation  Department,  Khartoum,  at  the  first 
opportunity  the  killing  or  catpure  of  any  animal  in  respect  of  which 
an  additional  fee  is  payable  and  shall  either  transmit  the  fee  to  the 
Game  Warden  with  the  report  or  pay  the  amount  into  some  Gov¬ 
ernment  Chest  to  the  credit  of  the  Game  Preservation  Department 
and  inform  the  Game  Warden  of  the  place  and  the  number  and 
date  of  the  payment  order. 

6.  Ostrich  eggs  shall  not  be  removed  or  disturbed  or  injured. 

7.  No  person  shall  shoot  from  a  steamer  in  motion  or  from  a 
barge  or  boat  attached  to  such  a  steamer. 

8.  This  licence  must  be  produced  when  called  for  by  any  official 
of  the  Government. 

9.  The  period  from  March  15th,  to  August  31,  inclusive  is  an 
animal  close  season  during  which  Sand  Grouse  may  not  be  captured 
or  killed. 

10.  No  person  shall  hunt  any  female  animal  of  those  mentioned  in 
Schedule  1  when  accompanying  its  young  nor  hunt  the  young  of 
the  same  except  under  a  special  permit. 

11.  It  is  incumbent  upon  all  licence  holders  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  the  Sudan  Government,  at  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  any 
contraventions  or  abuses  of  the  Game  Laws  or  any  unnecessary  or 
wanton  destruction  of  game,  which  may  come  under  their  observa¬ 
tion,  no  matter  by  whom  perpetrated. 
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February  12,  1929 


Dr.  H.  E.  Hurst, 

Director  General 
Physical  Department 
Ministry  of  Public  Works 
Cairo,  Egypt 

Dear  Dr.  Hurst: 

I  have  now  read  all  the  literature  you  were  kind  enough  to  give 
me  on  the  “Nile  Head  Waters”  etc.  I  have  also  read  Control  of  the 
Nile  with  deep  interest.  The  latter,  I  herewith  return  and  express  my 
deep  appreciation  of  your  allowing  me  to  retain  the  copies  of  the 
other  papers. 

The  various  reports  have  served  to  arouse  my  interest  on  all 
matters  relating  to  irrigation  in  the  Sudan  and  Egypt.  It  is  quite 
evident  to  me  how  deeply  your  life  is  embedded  in  the  scientific 
foundation  on  which  future  lives  in  the  Sudan  and  Egypt  must  base 
their  existence.  Your  studies  are  marvelously  clear  and  carry  convic¬ 
tion  to  all  who  read  with  a  discerning  mind. 

The  course  of  future  development,  it  seems  clear,  will  have  for  its 
major  problem  the  losses  through  the  Sudd  Region  of  the  Nile.  This 
problem  suggests  to  me  the  query,  which  reaches  the  question  as  to 
who  should  hold  the  vested  rights  in  the  water  conserved  by  works, 
entrainment,  or  other  schemes  ?  Should  such  works  be  constructed  at 
the  cost  of  the  Sudan  Government?  Are  there  any  grounds  on 

which  Egypt  could  claim  even  a  part  of  the  water  saved  by  such 
works  ? 

Admittedly,  I  believe,  the  water  can  be  conserved  only  by  reduc¬ 
tion  of  the  area  subject  to  evaporation  and  transpiration.  It  would 
seem  to  follow  that  this  means  that  papyrus  and  other  plant  life  will 
have  the  water  removed  from  the  areas  in  which  it  grows,  or  at  least 
be  subject  to  water  almost  entirely  stagnant,  which  may  affect  such 
growth.  Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  this  vegetable  growth,  which  now 
seems  valueless,  may  at  some  time  have  great  value  ?  Egypt  receives 
none  of  the  water,  which  at  the  present  time  is  lost  in  this  area,  nor 
has  she  ever  done  so.  Why  should  not  the  Sudan  Government  lay 
valid  claim  to  all  water  conserved  by  virtue  of  its  works? 
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The  quantity  of  this  water  lost  in  the  Sudd  Region  is,  I  believe, 
of  the  order  of  half  of  the  total  passing  Mongalla  or  White  Nile  flow. 
If  the  vegetable  growth  now  sustained  under  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  Sudd  Region  should  be  affected  by  withdrawal  of  their  present 
water  supply  or  the  nature  of  it,  certainly  the  Sudan  has  grounds  to 
object  to  such  works,  which  may  destroy  vegetation  over  an  area 
which  the  future  may  show  to  be  of  great  value.  The  works,  of 
course,  whatever  their  nature,  are  for  all  time;  hence  the  effect  on 
the  value  of  the  vegetable  growth  should  be  considered  as  for  all 
time. 

I  am,  of  course,  arguing  a  case  for  the  Sudan  (and  England).  It 
strikes  me  there  are  solid  grounds  for  the  Sudan  claiming  a  vested 
right  over  all  water  she  may  conserve  and  which  is  now  lost,  by 
virtue  of  her  own  work  in  the  Sudan  region,  certainly  very  much 
more  than  Mr.  Cory’s  argument  would  seem  to  allow. 

There  is  this  further  point — the  nearer  to  its  source  irrigation 
water  is  used,  the  greater  the  number  of  faddans  a  given  quantity 
of  water  will  serve,  the  more  people  it  will  affect,  as  transpiration 
losses  of  the  water  are  much  lessened. 

Should  not  the  growth  of  population  be  in  the  Sudan  and  not 
in  Egypt?  This  query  reaches  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number. 

I  was  much  struck  with  this  suggestion  that  a  very  high  flood 
had  given  certain  indications  that  part  of  the  water,  before  reaching 
the  Sudd  was  brought  to  and  found  an  outlet  through  the  Pibor  and 
Sobat.  A  survey  to  establish  this  fact,  or  to  the  contrary,  would 
seem  a  relatively  easy  matter.  If  confirmed,  and  provided  the  Bahr 
el  Ghazal  waters  are  of  no  great  moment  (these  I  believe  enter  at 
Buffalo  Cape),  there  would  appear  to  be  a  feasible  and  possibly 
even  a  better  alternative  than  the  entrainment  work  required 
through  the  Sudd  region,  i.e.,  to  cut  a  channel  to  the  Pibor.  Then 
the  question  opens  as  to  what  additional  land  suitable  for  irrigation 
may  be  found  in  the  Sudan  lying  under  the  control  of  possible  works 
on  the  Pibor  and  Sobat?  If  such  lands  exist  in  sufficient  area,  the 
question  of  who  owns  the  water  saved  from  evaporation  becomes 
intensive. 

However,  leaving  this  important  question  to  the  Statesmen  and 
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I  submit  it  is  largely  vital  to  the  Sudan  (England),  from  an  engi¬ 
neering  standpoint,  it  brings  to  great  importance  Lakes  Victoria 
Nyanza,  Albert,  Edward  and  George;  it  emphasizes  their  value  as 
huge  storage  basins  capable,  not  only  of  conserving  a  steady  flow 
from  month  to  month  or  from  year  to  year,  as  may  be  desired,  but 
their  magnitude  makes  it  possible  to  store  even  against  a  series,  and  a 
really  long  series,  of  dry  years.  The  advantage  of  being  able  to  con¬ 
serve  a  series  of  high  flood  years  and  spread  the  waters  over  a  series 
of  dry  years  of  course  needs  no  comment. 

The  control  works,  starting  with  Lake  Albert,  could  be  extended 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time,  as  the  demand  for  increased 
irrigation  grew. 

Finally,  the  Ripon  Falls  becomes  the  major  storage  gate  and 
Albert  a  secondary  control — an  outlet  with  storage  basins. 

I  trust  you  will  pardon  this  comment  on  matters  which,  doubt¬ 
less,  have  long  since  passed  through  your  mind.  My  excuse  is  that 
I  have  been  so  intrigued  with  the  engineering  possibilities,  that 
seem  to  hold  the  future  of  millions  of  people  in  their  solution,  that 
I  have  been  unable  to  resist  this  note  to  you,  who  have  built  so  much 
of  your  life  into  the  scientific  structure,  which  makes  it  possible  for 
the  castle  in  the  air  to  become  real. 

Just  one  more  point,  a  detail  which  may  be  unsound,  but  worth 
considering.  Evaporation  alone  would  be  insufficient  to  account  for 
the  heavy  losses  from  the  Sudd  region.  May  it  not  be  that  each 
papyrus  stalk  acts  as  a  wick  to  raise  the  water  and  thus  expose  to  the 
atmosphere  an  area  equal  to  the  total  circumferential  areas  of  all 
papyrus  stalks  some  inches  above  the  water  level?  This,  I  suspect,  is 
the  answer  to  the  huge  losses  through  this  region. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  to  conserve  the  waters  of  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal, 
it  would  require  a  separate  set  of  works  to  an  extent,  anyway,  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  those  of  the  main  channel.  I  mention  this,  as  it  is  probable 
that  in  the  event  of  entraining  the  main  channel,  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal 
would  for  many  years,  in  any  event  be  left  as  it  is,  in  which  case  the 
loss  of  this  water  could  be  ignored  in  considering  a  cut  from  some¬ 
where  in  the  neighborhood  of  Malakal  to  the  Pibor,  as  in  either  case 
the  evaporation  from  the  Bahr  el  Ghazal  water  would  be  lost. 

My  stay  in  Cairo,  apart  from  Mrs.  de  Ganahl’s  illness,  has  been 
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made  a  pleasant  one  by  your  kindness  and  the  papers  you  have  passed 
on  to  me. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  is  writing  your  charming  wife  thanking  her  for 
the  lovely  flowers.  May  I  too  be  permitted  to  confess  myself  as  under 
the  spell  of  her  charm  ? 

While  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  is  not  completely  re-established  in  health, 
Colonel  Bensel  feels  that  she  will  be  well  enough  to  travel  to  Luxor 
tomorrow  (Wednesday)  night,  so  we  are  leaving  in  the  evening. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

P.S.  I  would  be  grateful  indeed  if  you  could  give  me  a  list  of  books 
that  I  might  assemble  on  Nile  Improvement  and  tell  me,  if  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  to  subscribe  through  the  Ministry  of  Public  Works  to  papers  as 
they  are  issued  on  this  most  interesting  subject?  I  may  interest  myself 
in  irrigation  work  on  my  return  to  America  and  I  find  a  great  deal 
that  is  illuminating  and  helpful  in  the  thorough  manner  in  which 
these  matters  seem  to  be  handled  in  Egypt. 


We  leased  the  steamer  Gordon  Pasha,  at  Khartoum,  from  the 
Government.  It  carried  us  happily  southward,  as  far  as  the  Nile  is 
navigable  i.e.  to  Rejaf.  There  we  began  the  Overland  Trek  in  our 
caravan.  This  consisted  of  three  “lorries”  or  trucks,  built  for  us  in 
England.  They  were  comfortable  and  practical.  Arrived  in  Africa 
by  steamer,  at  Port  Sudan,  in  the  Red  Sea  and  were  placed  on  freight 
cars  and  brought  by  rail  to  Khartoum.  We  carried  them  lashed  to  the 
steamer  up  the  Nile,  on  barges,  at  either  side.  One  was  our  own  liv¬ 
ing  and  sleeping  quarters,  one  for  the  three  white  drivers,  Stonham, 
Sidney  Beaumont,  and  Tommy  Turner,  and  the  third  carried  our 
cammissariat  and  the  Arab  and  native  “boys”  rode  in  it  by  day, 
though  at  night  they  slept  elsewhere.  When  the  three  “lorries”  were 
placed  in  line  for  a  stop,  the  center  one  unrolled  its  canvas  curtains, 
carried  on  its  roof  when  travelling.  They  stretched  to  the  lorry  on 
either  side,  thus  forming,  by  means  of  a  ridge  pole,  two  large  tents 
under  which  to  lounge  or  dine.  One  for  the  boys,  one  for  ourselves. 
We  placed  our  own  lorry  at  one  end  of  the  line,  and  with  the  added 
distance  of  the  intervening  tent,  and  the  commissary  truck  between 
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us  and  the  white  drivers’  car  we  had  privacy,  very  much  more  than 
usually  available  in  camp.  Father  thought  out  all  details  beforehand 
with  his  usual  accuracy  and  foresight.  We  had  comfort,  could  rest 
even  while  travelling  and  as  the  roofs  were  painted  white  outside 
and  red  inside,  we  could  even  remove  our  helmets  safely,  the  sun’s 
rays  being  thus  lessened  in  force.  We  found  wearing  red-lined  spine 
pads  made  a  great  difference  after  a  day  in  the  sun,  shooting,  etc.  etc. 


5.5.  GORDON  PASHA  . 
on  the  Bahr-el-Jebel 
March  31,  1929 

To:  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General 

Khartoum 

Sir: 

We  are  now  nearing  Rejaf,  and  for  such  use  as  may  be,  I  tran¬ 
scribe  a  few  notes  made  on  my  impressions  of  the  trip  on  the  Gordon 
Pasha,  which,  acting  wisely  on  your  suggestion,  I  decided  to  charter. 
The  trip  has  had  no  moment  without  interest  to  the  extent,  almost, 
that  our  library  has  remained  untouched  upon  the  shelves. 

Nothing  has  been  omitted  to  give  us  pleasure,  comfort  and  in¬ 
struction.  For  this  we  feel  ourselves  deeply  indebted  to  you  and  the 
remarkable  group  of  officers  assembled  under  your  guidance.  That 
England  has  drawn  from  her  best  on  which  to  place  “The  White 
Man’s  burden”  in  the  Sudan  is  evident  at  every  point  where  we  have 
made  contact  with  them.  There  is  every  evidence  of  care  in  selecting 
men  to  carry  the  great  and  delicate  responsibility  which  is  their 
burden. 

It  is  at  this  point,  your  Excellency,  that  my  thoughts  seem  to 
diverge  from  what  seems  the  considered  set  policy  of  the  Government 
on  what  shall  be  the  fate  of  the  Sudan.  I  ask  you  to  forgive  me  for 
that  which  I  may  say  that  seems  critical,  and  in  any  event  attribute 
the  motive  to  a  desire  to  speak  with  frankness,  and  the  hope  that  in 
some  minor  degree,  it  may  be  useful.  That  the  premises  may  be  laid 
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accurately  for  that  which  follows,  I  conceive  that  the  objective  of  the 
policy  which  appears  now  decided  upon  for  the  Sudan  is,  broadly, 
to  mandate  the  Egyptian  Sudan  for  education,  progress  and  final 
benefit,  solely,  of  the  Sudanese — an  objective  so  altruistic  in  concep¬ 
tion  and,  as  at  present  conducted,  in  execution,  as  to  reach  my 
imagination  with  some  difficulty. 

England  gave  birth  and  brought  to  maturity  a  system  of  society 
based  upon  law,  a  true  conception  of  right,  order,  security  and  vested 
rights,  upon  which,  in  essence  if  not  in  detail,  the  civilization  of  the 
world  now  rests.  This  civilization  grew,  as  the  direct  result  of  British 
trade  and  influence  reaching  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  All  countries 
have  borrowed  from  her  laws,  system,  conception  and  enforcement 
of  Right  and  Justice.  It  is  their  great  asset  today.  Has  there  now 
grown  up  an  abstract  conception  of  Justice  based  upon  phraseology 
and  precedent  that  frequently  run  counter,  and  very  gravely  so,  to  a 
higher  justice  and  right  which  demands  the  brushing  away  of  things 
wrongly  reduced  to  the  written  word?  Do  not  think  I  refer  to  a 
treaty  as  “a  scrap  of  paper”;  my  thoughts  are  far  from  this. 

If  the  written  word  is  wrong  for  the  advancement  of  Society,  it  is 
no  less  wrong  by  being  written,  and  sooner  or  later  it  must  be  put 
right,  however  ably  stated  by  Ministers.  A  policy  is  right  per  se  or 
otherwise,  and  not  because  it  is  written  and  agreed  to;  else  one  denies 
the  laws  of  gravity  to  which  even  statesmen  are  subservient. 

Shall  one  jeopardise  the  source  from  which  our  civilization 
flows  ?  Shall  we  dry  up  the  spring  by  diverting  the  waters  that  feed 
it  to  barren  wastes,  or  shall  we  nurture  England  by  sustaining  the 
vigor  of  her  Commerce?  Shall  we  deny  her  the  reanimation  of  her 
prosperity  by  refusing  to  locate  her  sons  in  favored  spots  of  the  world  ? 
Shall  you  give  your  best  brains  to  building  an  Empire  for  the  Sudan¬ 
ese,  and  say  no  Englishman  may  build  a  home  in  the  Sudan  or  use 
water  from  the  river  Nile?  Shall  you,  when  the  Sudanese  will 
eventually  say,  “You  have  shown  us  how;  you  have  built  our  dams; 
you  have  made  us  prosperous:  we  now  wish  to  govern  ourselves”, 
deliver  the  fruits  to  them  and  retire  to  a  less  strategic  protection  of  the 
Suez  Canal?  And  what  if  this  policy  follows  in  India  and  other  of 
your  possessions? 

It  is  always  easier  to  follow  a  precedent.  Strong  men  are  required 
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to  break  them.  Hastings,  Rhodes  and  many  others  who  made  the 
Empire.  When  you  cease  to  make  your  Colonies,  Protectorates  and 
Mandated  Territories  a  rendezvous  for  men  of  the  British  Empire — 
yes,  and  white  men  of  the  British  Empire — you  dry  up  the  waters, 
divert  them  to  desert  areas,  and  leave  the  fountain  head  of  the 
world’s  civilization  dry  indeed. 

A  centrifugal  pump  and  an  English  home  every  fifty  miles  above 
Khartoum,  or  where  the  desert  was,  to  as  far  as  Malakal,  will  put 
more  food  in  Sudanese  and  Shilluk  stomachs,  more  song  in  his  soul, 
and  covering  on  his  body,  than  all  the  good  you  can  possibly  give 
him  in  teaching  him  how  to  run  a  government  or  in  fostering  the 
fallacy  impossible  of  practical  attainment,  of  “Sudan  for  the 
Sudanese.”  Incidentally,  the  gaps  between  the  fifty  mile  homes  will 
close  up  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  create  a  trade  with  England  she 
sorely  needs,  supply  cotton,  produced  by  English  capital  and  brains, 
to  Manchester,  and  more  important  than  all  else,  nurture  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  we  all  stand  for,  so  badly  dislocated  by  the  war,  and  I  almost 
said  starved  and  attenuated  by  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  right  of  self-expression  of  small  nations  is  a  fallacious  prin¬ 
ciple,  and  must  be  substituted  by  “Give  the  right  of  way  to  those 
forms  which  advance  civilization  with  the  greatest  speed— a  civiliza¬ 
tion  from  which  flows  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number.  Other 
than  this  is  the  way  to  tribal  conditions,  tribal  feuds,  and  a  string  of 
beads  for  our  ambition. 

It  is  questioned  that  the  area  below  Malakal  is  a  white  man’s 
country.  This  I  cannot  accept,  nor  do  I  see  any  difficulty  about 
irrigation,  physically.  The  answer  for  this  area  is  centrifugal  pumps, 
bullocks  and  modern  plows  on  500  to  1000  acre  farms  in  British 
ownership,  not  leased— and  freight  rates  cheapened  drastically,  to 
compass  quick  development  and  so  enable  the  Steamers  and  Railway 
to  make  profit,  on  quantity  moved  at  cheap  rates,  with  abandonment 
of  high  rates  on  lesser  volume.  With  properly  equipped  tow  boats 
and  barges  you  can  raft  a  freight  down  the  Nile  at  a  cost  of  the  order 
of  ten  shillings  per  ton  per  1000  miles,  if  you  have  the  quantity  to 
move .  Similar  reductions  follow  quantity  movement  by  rail.  Every 
mile  down  river  is  on  the  way  to  European  markets  with  a  down¬ 
grade  haul.  I  cite  the  movement  of  oil  down  the  Panuco  River  from 
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Panuco  to  Tampico,  in  which  I  operated  for  many  years.  The  rate 
was  2/ —  per  ton  on  a  short  haul  of  60  miles,  with  profit  included 
in  the  rate.  Vessels  like  the  Egypt  with  a  bit  more  power  could  raft 
down  four  barges  of  1000  tons  each  in  a  single  tow — or  of  that  order, 
from  below  Lake  No. 

The  Sudd. — I  see  but  one  useful  situation  arising  from  this  prob¬ 
lem.  It  is  the  basis  for  a  bargain — a  genuine  basis,  and  by  no  means 
far-fetched.  The  Sudan  has  many  more  acres  of  good  land  than  the 
whole  White  Nile  could  irrigate,  excluding  the  Sudd,  even  if  waters 
claimed  by  Egypt  were  given  the  Sudan.  This  land  requires  very  little 
grubbing  {i.e.,  removal  of  stumps) ;  a  traction  engine  would  tear 
them  nearly  all  out  by  the  roots.  Hence  the  water  can  be  more 
cheaply  turned  into  produce  or  cotton  on  such  land  than  it  could 
possibly  be  done  on  salvaged  farms  from  the  Sudd.  The  Pibor  project, 
I  believe,  will  prove  under  survey  to  be  the  answer  to  saving  the 
great  evaporation  losses  in  the  Sudd  area.  Furthermore,  when  the 
water  is  diverted  above  the  Bor  immense  areas  of  the  Sudd  will  dry 
up  and  become  available  for  stock  raising,  as  the  papyrus  dries  up 
and  the  water  level  is  lowered.  I  find  on  examination  that  the  depth 
of  water  in  the  papyrus  areas  is  very  slight.  These  areas  will  largely 
become  “dry  season”  cattle  pastures  when  the  flow  is  sent  to  the 
Pibor  and  Sobat.  The  Bahr-el-Ghazal  area  will  also  benefit  by  this 
cut,  as  the  duty  of  the  channel  below  Lake  No  will  become  greatly 
reduced,  and  hence  offer  easier  egress  for  the  Bahr-ekGhazal 
waters.  This  in  turn  will  dry  up  areas  of  Sudd  in  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal 
basin  (I  say  basin  with  apologies  to  the  usual  use  of  the  term).  For 
the  reasons  given  I  think  the  Pibor  cut  will  kill  immense  areas  of 
papyrus,  and  dry  up  equally  large  sections,  thus  making  for  values 
in  dry  weather  cattle  land  merely  incidental  to  the  real  value  of  the 
cut,  i.e.,  elimination  or  reduction  of  the  Sudd  water  losses. 

However,  a  very  grave  engineering  question  arises  with  this  diver¬ 
sion  scheme:  the  ability  of  the  Sobat  channel  to  carry  its  own  flood 
waters  and  that  of  the  White  Nile.  It  seems  to  me  that  Lake  Albert 
and  possibly  Victoria  or  Rippon  Falls  dams  may  have  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  this  connection.  The  waters  of  the  White  Nile  may  have 
to  be  held  in  those  lakes  and  allowed  egress  as  the  Sobat  flood  level 
permits. 
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The  Sudd  area  acts  as  a  wonderful  reservoir  even  if  one  half  of 
the  water  is  lost,  and  prevents  inundation  below,  it  is  my  guess,  even 
as  far  down  as  Khartoum.  You  cannot  abandon  this  reservoir  for 
flood  waters  without  substitute,  and  the  only  useful  areas  where  the 
water  may  be  saved  are  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria,  which  are  ample, 
but  only  ample  provided  the  flood  flow  from  rivers,  below  Lake 
Albert  and  above  Bor,  is  not  in  itself  a  menace.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  water  reaching  the  Sudd  area  is  largely  lost — though  with¬ 
out  doubt  the  Jebel  and  Zeraf  will  carry  an  appreciable  flow  at  lower 
levels  than  their  present  duty  calls  for  (below  Sudd  level)  and  thus 
avoid  losses  on  such  a  flow. 

Water  is  just  what  the  Sudan  cannot  afford  to  lose.  Hence  keep 
it  in  Albert  and  Victoria  in  quantities  to  tide  over  a  series  of  dry 
years,  and  allow  none  or  little  to  reach  the  Sudd  area,  for  two  reasons 
— avoidance  of  water  loss  and  Sudd  land  drainage  for  cattle  pasture. 

Exchanging  Papyrus  for  Water. — Sudan  has  the  papyrus. 
Egypt  cannot  claim  water  essential  to  this  or  any  other  growth. 
Sudan  has  a  strong  case  in  saying,  “My  papyrus  has  a  future  value, 
maybe  greater  than  the  water  value.  If  you,  Egypt,  will  build  the 
Pibor  cut,  I  will  allow  you  to  risk  destroying  my  papyrus  provided 
that  the  water  necessary  to  maintain  that  papyrus  is  delivered  to  any 
points,  at  my  option,  between  departure  point  of  Pibor  canal  to 
Khartoum,  when  and  as  I  wish  to  use  it.”  You  might  also  save  to 
the  Sudan  Bahr-el-Ghazal  water  now  insignificant,  but  which  will 
become,  I  believe,  appreciable  when  the  Pibor  cut  takes  the  duty  off 
the  channel  from  Lake  No  to  Malakal. 

Victoria  and  Tanganyika. — What  will  Egypt  say  if  Tanganyika 
should  find  it  physically  possible  to  draw  water  from  Victoria  to 
Tanganyika?  Can  Egypt  say  she  must  not?  A  rather  involved  ques¬ 
tion  that  may  have,  when  looked  into  by  the  lawyers,  some  bearing 
on  Egypt’s  rights  (?)  of  any  water  from  the  White  Nile  if  some  one 
higher  up  wants  to  use  it. 

To  me  Egypt  is  on  difficult  negotiating  grounds,  and  on  these 
grounds  negotiations  might  lead  to  a  re-adjustment  of  Sudan  politi¬ 
cal  status  that  may  allow  an  Englishman  as  much  right  as  the  semi¬ 
savages  he  is  lifting  to  the  light  (especially  when  so  doing  will  hasten 
progress  and  benefit  the  savage)  and  thus  make  it  possible  for  Eng- 
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land  to  carry  the  White  Man’s  burden  with  a  bit  more  comfort  and, 
may  I  add,  justification  to  her  own  people. 

I  am  afraid  I  have  allowed  this  note  to  run  too  long.  I  may  sum  it 
up  as  follows: 

(a)  Exchange  with  Egypt  a  political  Sudan  status  in  perpetuity 
giving  England  sovereign  rights  over  the  Sudan  in  exchange 
for  part  and  part  only,  of  the  water  saved  by  the  Pibor  cut. 

(b)  Insist  vigorously  on  the  rights  of  Kenya,  Uganda  and  pos¬ 
sibly  (a  snag  here  with  Germany)  Tanganyika  to  Victoria 
and  part  of  Lake  Albert  water.  Strength  would  come  with 
an  agreement  with  Belgium  on  Lake  Albert.  It  would  seem 
necessary  to  a  sound  future. 

(c)  Open  up  the  Sudan  to  British  enterprise  and  homesteading, 
and  thus  by  colonization  counterbalance  the  slender  tenure 
Britain  now  has  on  the  Sudan. 

(d)  The  Suez  Canal  is  best  protected  by  England’s  holding 
control  of  the  waters  of  the  Nile — at  least  in  so  far  as  Egypt 
is  a  factor  in  such  control.  Sudanese  cotton  in  time  will 
supply  English  cotton  mills,  will  be  grown  by  English 
Capital,  and  picked,  as  it  has  been  in  America,  by  Africans. 
American  wages  are  rapidly  becoming  too  high  for  cotton 
culture. 

In  closing  these  notes  permit  a  dangerous  prophecy,  and  a  sugges¬ 
tion.  In  ten  years  Shilluks  and  Nuers  will  be  driving  their  own  cars 
and  trading  bullocks  for  them. 

Have  the  Government  present  a  few  cars  to  some  of  the  chiefs 
and  teach  them  to  drive  them.  The  roads  you  are  building  are  a  won¬ 
derful  stimulus  to  better  things.  I  can  see  the  leaven  working  in 
Shilluks,  Nuers  and  Dinkas.  The  start  is  slow;  it  will  develop  quickly. 

With  every  good  wish  for  yourself  and  the  Sudan, 

I  am. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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SS.  GORDON  PASHA 
on  the  Bahr-el-Jebel 
April  i,  1929 

My  Dear  Governor  Willis, 

Much  water  has  passed  under  the  prows  of  the  Gordon  Pasha 
since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  in  Malakal,  and  with  it  has 
come  the  strengthening  of  the  impression  that  I  expressed  to  you  of 
the  future  of  the  section  you  so  ably  administer. 

On  every  hand  I  see  evidence  of  improvement.  I  see  the  natives — 
Shilluks,  Nuers  and  Dinkas — responding  to  the  influence  that  is 
guiding  them  to  better  things.  The  only  thing  that  I  fail  to  see,  and 
I  say  this  with  some  regret,  are  any  Englishmen  on  the  banks  of 
your  river,  fertile  as  they  are,  building  homes,  employing  machines, 
sending  cotton  to  Manchester,  lifting  water  with  centrifugal  pumps 
and  giving  employment  to  the  natives  who,  without  doubt,  in  my 
mind,  will  rapidly  become  workers. 

A  start  is  certainly  made  in  the  roads  you  are  building,  an  influ¬ 
ence  which,  in  my  judgment,  will  hasten  the  ripening  of  fruit  in 
the  orchards  of  your  endeavor.  If  you  can  make  one  or  two  Shilluk 
or  Nuer  chiefs  enthusiasts  for  the  automobile,  you  will  find  them 
driving  their  people  to  road  building  and  as  they  build  roads  the 
cattle  owners  will  trade  their  bullocks  for  cars,  and  with  the  car, 
improvement  will  become  more  rapid. 

I  saw  about  100  Dinkas  who  had  been  out  on  some  safari,  I  be¬ 
lieve  in  Government  duty,  who  had  been  landed  at  Shambe.  Half  of 
them  were  clothed,  and  all  of  them  were  singing  and  happy,  plodding 
along  an  excellent  road  that  leads  out  of  Shambe  to  Yuil.  Their  greet¬ 
ings  were  general  and  enthusiastic;  their  efforts  to  imitate  Tommy’s 
salute  striking.  In  it  you  can  see  a  picture  of  what  will  come  in  a  few 
years. 

It  is  your  privilege,  Governor  Willis,  to  be  a  factor  in  helping  to 
start  the  engine  that  will  make  a  prosperous  empire  out  of  the 
Sudan.  But,  are  you  justified,  and  is  the  British  Government  justified, 
in  prohibiting  the  homesteading  of  lands  by  Britishers  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  for  which  you  are  doing  so  much?  Will  not  such  homesteading 
hasten  the  good  work  you  are  doing?  Can  England  spare  the  high 
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type  of  men  that  she  has  educated  to  this  work  purely  for  the  altruis¬ 
tic  purpose  of  keeping  the  Sudan  for  the  Sudanese?  Will  not  a 
“Sudan  for  the  Sudanese”  be  a  better  Sudan  for  the  Sudanese,  if 
English  institutions,  fostered  by  English  citizens  within  the  Sudan 
are  allowed  to  flourish  as  the  Sudanese  themselves  progress  ? 

These  thoughts  have  mastered  my  imagination,  and  in  all  the 
good  that  I  have  seen,  there  appears  one  great  fundamental  error — 
that  you  are  not  colonizing  and  solidifying  the  country  for  future 
English  people.  Please  accept  this  thought,  as  having  its  genesis  only 
in  a  great  love  for  the  English  people,  to  whom  I  owe  so  much,  and 
in  the  first-hand  knowledge  of  many  hundreds  of  young  Englishmen, 
whom  I  know,  and  with  whom  I  have  worked,  that  want  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  that  the  Sudan  can  give  them. 

I  cannot  accept  the  Sudan  as  not  being  a  White  Man’s  country. 
It  may  not  be  the  best  country  for  his  health,  but  it  is  a  sound  country 
for  his  progress.  It  flanks  the  Suez  Canal,  necessary  to  your  tenure 
upon  India.  It  lengthens  the  strip  of  control  from  Cape  Town  to  the 
Suez  Canal.  The  British  flag  should  fly  from  Suez,  if  not  from 
Alexandria,  to  Cape  Town. 

In  closing  these  remarks,  I  wish  to  extend  you  my  thanks  and  an 
expression  of  great  appreciation  of  the  courtesies  that  I  have  received 
throughout  my  trip  from  men  who  have  so  ably  seconded  your 
efforts.  I  shall  cherish  the  hope  that  we  may  meet  again,  and  that 
you  will  then  tell  me  that  something  of  my  dream  has  come  into 
being. 

With  every  good  wish  and  kind  personal  regards,  in  which  Mrs. 
de  Ganahl  asks  to  join, 

I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

To  the  Governor  of  the 

Upper  Nile  Province, 

Malakal 
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5.5.  GORDON  PASHA 
on  the  Bahr-el-Jebel 
April  i,  1929 

Saarsfield-Hall,  Esq. 

Governor  of  Khartoum 

Khartoum,  Egypt 

My  Dear  Governor: 

I  am  on  the  last  lap  of  the  journey  between  Mongalla  and  Rejaf 
and  to  say  that  every  instant  of  the  trip,  except  sleeping  moments, 
has  been  crowded  with  interest  is  no  exaggeration,  and  even  sleeping 
under  the  electric  fans  of  the  Gordon  Pasha  has  been  pleasant. 

I  am  more  enthusiastic  over  the  future  of  the  Sudan,  if  opened 
up  to  the  British  homesteading,  than  I  have  ever  been  before.  The 
land  is  wonderfully  rich  and  enough  of  it  lies  above  high  water  levels 
below  Lake  No,  to  take  all  the  water  the  White  Nile  can  deliver, 
even  with  conservation  in  Lakes  Albert  and  Victoria,  and  this  too 
provided  means  are  found  for  saving  the  water  that  now  goes  into 
evaporation  and  transpiration  of  plant  life  in  the  Sudd  section. 

The  Government  is  out  to  save  the  Sudan  for  the  Sudanese,  an 
altruistic  point  of  view,  that  I  confess  fails  to  touch  my  imagina¬ 
tion;  one  that  I  even  go  so  far  as  to  question  as  being  justified  to  the 
English  people  at  home. 

I  have  found,  wherever  contact  has  come  with  English  officials, 
that  they  clearly  evidence  being  drawn  from  the  best  that  Britain 
can  produce.  These  brains  are  sorely  needed  in  leadership  of  affairs 
that  perpetuate  their  results  to  the  benefit  of  citizens  of  the  Empire. 
Hence,  I  find  myself  critical  of  the  neglect  of  British  homesteading 
in  the  Sudan.  This  criticism  I  have  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

The  Sudanese  themselves  will  be  more  quickly  lifted  to  civiliza¬ 
tion  by  British  colonization  along  the  Nile.  Hence,  the  Sudanese 
themselves  would  reap  a  decided  advantage.  To  attempt  to  bring 
them  to  a  condition  of  self-government  merely  means  that  if  you 
succeed,  you  must  retire,  and  with  no  further  profit  to  your  fellow- 
countrymen  than  the  honor  of  having  done  so.  I  do  not  in  any  way 
belittle  this,  but  come  back  to  the  point  that  the  brains  of  the  men 
who  are  spending  their  lives  in  leadership  in  the  Sudan  should 
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harvest  a  profit  for  Englishmen.  The  Sudan  is  a  flank  and  a  potent 
protectorate  to  the  Suez  Canal,  which  in  itself  is  the  safety  of  your 
tenure  in  India.  I  realize  quite  fully  the  political  difficulties  that 
confront  you  now — but  submit  that  no  shadow  of  objection  could 
be  put  forward  to  homesteading  Sudanese  lands  to  British  subjects 
on  a  parity  with  the  Sudanese  themselves.  The  colonization  of  the  Su¬ 
dan  by  your  own  people  is  probably  the  most  potent  solidification  of 
British  control  of  the  Sudan  that  could  be  brought  about.  It  would 
be  steady,  and  more  effective  than  any  other  method  in  establishing 
the  permanency  of  such  control,  and  thus  establish  the  permanency 
of  Suez  Canal  control,  and  through  this  the  permanency  of  your 
control  of  India.  The  lock  to  the  situation  has  its  key  in  liberty  of 
enterprise  and  the  use  of  the  Nile  waters  on  Sudanese  land  cultivated 
by  English  brains  and  capital. 

I  have  had  the  temerity  to  express  some  views  in  this  connection 
to  His  Excellency  the  Governor  General.  My  prayer  is  that  the 
motive  which  stimulates  me  to  these  expressions  will  be  found  in 
my  love  for  the  English  people  to  whom  I  owe  so  much. 

I  see  a  strong  basis  for  readjustment  of  the  Sudan  in  the  problem 
of  saving  the  water  now  lost  in  evaporation  through  the  Sudd  area, 
equal  in  itself  to  the  net  flow  of  the  White  Nile  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Sobat.  Egypt  can  certainly  lay  no  claim  to  prior  use  of  the 
water  that  throughout  all  time — or  for  thousands  of  years  at  least — 
has  gone  into  evaporation  before  it  ever  reached  the  lower  Nile.  The 
papyrus  itself  may  have  a  value — I  say  may,  it  is  likely  to  have  a 
value — equal  to  the  water  itself.  The  drying  up  of  the  Sudd  will  kill 
this  papyrus  and  hence  kill  this  possible  value.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  to 
Egypt,  “You  may  have  a  portion  of  this  saved  water  for  the  work 
you  do  to  save  it,  but  the  Sudan  must  also  have  a  portion — and  a 
large  portion — for  allowing  you  to  kill  the  plant  life  in  the  Sudd 
area.”  I  see  no  lack  of  soundness  in  such  a  position. 

Take  another  aspect  of  the  case.  Suppose  Tanganyika,  Uganda 
and  Kenya  should  find  means  of  using  the  water  from  Victoria  and 
Albert  (Belgium  permitting).  On  what  grounds  could  Egypt  deny 
its  use?  If  her  claims  are  invalidated  by  the  rights  of  Tanganyika, 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  certainly  the  invalidation  extends  to  the  Sudan 
claim. 


Let  us  assume  that  the  Sudan  is  Egyptian  Sudan.  Has  Egypt  the 
right  to  sacrifice  Upper  Egypt  in  its  water  supply  to  Lower  Egypt  ? 
Bear  in  mind  that  where  the  good  lands  of  the  Sudan  begin  below 
Malakal  to  the  point  where  Lower  Egypt  uses  the  water,  tremendous 
losses  occur  through  evaporation  before  the  water  can  be  spread 
upon  the  land  in  Lower  Egypt.  In  other  words,  a  cubic  meter  of 
water  per  second  will  irrigate  nearly  twice  as  much,  put  on  the  land 
of  the  South  Sudan  below  Malakal  than  the  same  water  could  irrigate 
in  Lower  Egypt.  This  certainly  means  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  Why  should  Egyptian  Southern  Sudan  be  starved 
for  the  benefit  of  an  overpopulated  Northern  region,  especially 
when  the  water  used  in  the  Sudan  will  go  twice  as  far? 

These  are  arguments  that,  as  time  goes  on,  will  compel  use  of  the 
water  where  the  greatest  poundage  of  cotton  can  be  produced  or  the 
greatest  number  of  mouths  fed  and  bodies  clothed.  That  the  Sudanese 
will  ever  be  able  to  govern  themselves,  I  do  not  believe,  and  if  they 
ever  should  be,  the  cost  of  bringing  them  to  this  position  will  be  far 
greater  than  leavening  the  loaf  by  the  introduction  of  English  home¬ 
steading.  Every  English  homestead  in  the  Sudan  means  cotton  for 
Manchester  mills  and  machinery  and  steel  from  Birmingham  and 
Sheffield  returning  in  the  ships  that  carry  the  cotton.  All  of  this 
means  trade— so  vital  to  the  whole  of  our  modern  civilization. 

With  regard  to  the  development  of  the  Shilluks,  Nuers  and 
Dinkas,  one  must  close  his  eyes  to  the  facts  not  to  see  the  leaven 
working  amongst  these  people.  We  have  a  Shilluk  on  board  the  boat 
speaking  fairly  good  English  and  working  under  the  missionaries 
to  establish  a  written  language  for  the  Shilluk  people.  I  see  evidence 
of  their  willingness  to  work  all  along  the  line.  On  returning  to 
Shambe  from  a  trip  by  car  inland,  we  met  about  ioo  Dinkas,  who  had 
been  off  somewhere  on  safari  in  connection  with  some  government 
job.  Half  of  them  returned  wearing  clothing,  happy  and  singing, 
and  I  venture  the  dangerous  prophecy  that  in  the  next  ten  years  all 
these  tribes  will  be  trading  bullocks  for  automobiles.  Nothing  im¬ 
pressed  me  more  favorably  than  the  roads  I  see  being  built.  I  am  told 
that  the  Chiefs,  on  being  taken  in  an  automobile  and  reaching  a 
place  in  thirty-six  hours  that  normally  would  require  a  week  or  two, 
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said,  “Yes,  but  why  get  there  so  quickly?”  One  or  two  trips  in  an 
automobile  is  not  enough  for  them.  Send  an  automobile  to  the 
Shilluk  king,  give  him  a  chauffeur  to  run  it  for  a  while,  until  the 
Shilluks  can  learn  to  drive  cars.  Complete  the  experiment  with 
Dinkas  and  Nuers,  and  in  a  short  time  you  will  have  the  tribes  build¬ 
ing  roads  in  all  directions.  They  will  forget  that  a  bullock  is  sacred 
and  transfer  their  worship  to  an  automobile,  which  will  bring  them 
closer  to  receive  the  civilization  all  are  anxious  they  should  have. 

It  is  my  belief  that  they  will  work,  not  as  northern  races  work, 
but  as  much  will  be  done  by  them  as  climatic  conditions  will  permit. 

That  the  Sudan  is  not  a  white  man’s  country,  I  can  accept  only 
in  degree,  and  can  visualize,  if  homesteading  to  English  young  men 
is  adopted,  prosperous  towns  usefully  employing  the  black  popula¬ 
tions  all  along  the  Nile  from  Malakal  to  Khartoum. 

I  am  not  a  Dreamer,  but  nevertheless  have  seen  many  dreams 
come  into  practical  being.  It  is  my  belief  that  throwing  open  this 
country  to  your  own  people  will  put  song  into  the  savage’s  soul, 
clothes  on  his  back,  cotton  in  the  Manchester  mills,  machinery  into 
the  Sudan  and  a  large  fillip  of  prosperity  to  the  English  people. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  can  say  any  more  to  give  expression  to  the 
vivid  impressions  that  I  feel  at  the  moment  of  arriving  at  the  head 
of  navigation,  but  equally  vivid  as  are  these  impressions,  is  the 
universal  kindness  and  courtesy  of  which  I  have  been  the  recipient 
from  British  officials  in  the  Sudan.  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  Mrs. 
Saarsfield-Hall  for  your  great  kindness,  which  I  can  see  has  smoothed 
the  way  for  us  in  many  directions.  It  is  my  hope  that  our  paths  may 
again  meet  in  the  future  and  that  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me  that  I 
have  been  right  in  some  small  degree  in  the  castles  that  I  see  build¬ 
ing  in  the  future  in  the  territory  that  you  and  your  fellow  officials 
are  so  ably  bringing  out  of  barbarism. 

I  am  asking  Captain  Llewellyn,  of  the  Gordon  Pasha,  who  has 
been  kindness  and  efficiency  personified  in  administering  to  our  com¬ 
forts,  to  send  you  a  chair  in  which  I  have  spent  many  happy  days 
on  the  Gordon  Pasha;  and  when  you  sit  in  it,  I  ask  you  to  give  a 
thought  or  two  to  the  things  that  the  dreaming  Yankee  has  said  in 
his  letter. 
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With  kindest  regards  and  every  good  wish  to  you  and  Mrs. 
Saarsfield-Hall,  in  which  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  earnestly  joins, 

Believe  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Government  House  Entebbe  Uganda 
June  25,  1929 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl, 

His  Excellency  has  asked  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  and 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  the  ^100  cheque  which  you  so  gen¬ 
erously  sent  him  to  assist  in  starting  a  garden  in  which  to  accommo¬ 
date  African  fauna. 

I  am  communicating  with  the  Game  Warden  in  the  question  of 
opening  a  subscription  list  and  asking  for  his  suggestions  as  to  the 
location  of  the  garden.  I  will  keep  you  informed  as  to  the  progress 
of  the  scheme  and  let  you  know  what  site  has  been  selected. 

I  also  return  to  you  the  enclosed  letters  which  His  Excellency  has 
read  with  much  interest. 

On  the  receipt  of  your  letter  I  communicated  with  the  Railway 
Administration  on  the  question  of  obtaining  a  launch  for  your  Kaiso 
trip  but  they  informed  me  that  the  S.S.  Livingstone ,  the  only  other 
craft  on  Lake  Albert,  has  already  been  chartered  by  the  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  film  Co.  who  are  filming  “Trader  Horn.”  They 
are  enquiring  whether  she  will  be  available  by  the  date  on  which 
you  require  her.  If  she  is  not  available,  I  will  book  the  S.S.  Ba\er  as 
previously  arranged,  and  will  inform  you  later  of  the  arrangements 
I  have  been  able  to  make. 

My  wife  and  I  very  much  appreciated  the  letters  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
was  kind  enough  to  write  us.  Mrs.  Thorne  Thorne  is  writing  to 
Mrs.  de  Ganahl  about  your  very  kind  invitation  for  her  to  go  with 
you  on  your  Kaiso  Flats  hunt.  I  very  much  hope  she  will  be  able  to 
fix  her  arrangements  so  as  to  enable  her  to  accompany  you. 

Will  you  please  remember  me  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  thank  her 
for  her  letter.  Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  Y.  Thorne  Thorne 
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The  Imperial  Hotel 
Kampala,  Uganda 
July  29,  1929 

My  Darling  Children: 

It  seems  ages  since  I  have  written  to  you,  as  all  the  writing  op¬ 
portunities,  and  they  are  few  in  this  hectic  trip,  go  towards  the  diary. 
That  is  developing  into  a  tome  and  you  may  find  parts  of  it  put  you 
to  sleep,  but  now  Father  occasionally  dictates,  it  is  vivid  in  his  sec¬ 
tions.  I  can  only  learn  about  the  details  of  his  trips  with  their  hair- 
raising  situations  when  he  dictates,  for  he  knows  I  worry  and  tries 
to  spare  me  anxiety.  I  will  explain  his  reference  to  my  having  shot 
elephants  vicariously  when  we  meet.  My  elephants  have  been  given 
to  me,  but  I  did  shoot  the  Kongoni,  went  out  to  please  Father,  and 
he  was  pleased,  God  bless  him! 

You  would  hardly  know  dear  old  Fazzer,  he  was  sixty  years 
young  on  Saturday.  His  waist  is  ten  or  twelve  inches  smaller.  On 
this  last  elephant  hunt,  when  he  was  three  or  four  days  without 
food,  except  the  four  elephants,  had  no  bedding  or  change  of  cloth¬ 
ing,  or  water,  except  the  rain  that  drenched  him  and  what  he  could 
find,  he  walked  remnants  of  his  old  tummy  off  and  returned  no¬ 
ticeably  thinner,  though  still  weighing  215  lbs.,  so  it  showed  that  the 
weight  had  changed  to  muscle  and  was  no  longer  flabby  or  all  in 
one  place.  He  looks  well  too,  but  the  constant  quinine  doses,  5  grs. 
daily,  which  we  all  take,  is  playing  havoc  with  his  hearing.  I  do  so 
hope  when  the  necessity  for  taking  quinine  no  longer  exists  his 
hearing  will  right  itself;  especially  as  it  is  connected  with  nerves  and 
all  these  strains  he  so  greatly  enjoys  (hunting)  are  certainly  hard  on 
nerves  in  general  and  in  his  case  the  weakest  nerves  feel  the  strains 
most,  of  course.  He  wal\s,  no  longer  toddles  and  it  is  a  joy  to  see 
the  spring  in  his  step.  His  clothes  simply  flop  and  must  be  altered 
when  we  reach  a  competent  tailor.  I’m  down  in  weight  too,  brown 
as  an  Indian,  I  fear  permanently  burned. 

No  more  now;  dear  love  from  us  both, 

Mother 
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August  24,  1929 


James  L.  Clark  Studios,  Inc. 

705  Whitlock  Ave. 

New  York  City 

Attention  of  Mr.  Raymond  S.  Deck 

Gentlemen  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  the  22nd  in  reference  to  mounting  Mr.  de 
Ganahl’s  trophies.  I  have  no  invoice  or  bill  of  lading  and  can  only 
quote  you  from  Mr.  de  Ganahl’s  letter  as  to  what  he  wants  done : 

“I  think  I  wrote  you  with  regard  to  some  trophies  that  were  being 
sent  forward  from  Khartoum.  I  would  ask  you  to  get  in  touch  with 
some  good  taxidermist  and  have  these  trophies  kept  in  proper  shape 
until  my  arrival  in  New  York  when  I  will  give  instructions  in  regard 
to  them.  In  the  meantime,  the  skins  can  be  tanned  and  the  heads  pre¬ 
pared  and  mounted  for  distribution  to  various  friends.  I  have  acquired 
quite  a  lot  of  trophies  since.  These  I  will  ship  from  Nairobi  and 
would  ask  that  the  heads  be  also  mounted  and  skins  tanned  in  this 
shipment  too.  The  buffalo  I  shot  yesterday — an  old  bull  peacefully 
sleeping — and  killed  in  rather  a  cowardly  way,  I  am  afraid,  while  he 
slumbered.  It  is  being  prepared  for  me  by  Captain  Pittman,  the 
Game  Warden,  for  proper  mounting.  The  work  on  this  may  be  pro¬ 
ceeded  with.  There  will  also  go  forward  a  pair  of  ivory  tusks  from 
the  last  elephant  shot.  These  also  should  be  stored  pending  my  arrival. 
There  are  also  a  number  of  elephant  feet  and  bottoms  of  elephants’ 
feet  which  should  be  turned  over  to  a  taxidermist  to  be  kept  safely 
until  my  arrival. 

“There  are  two  sets  of  ivory  tusks  which  should  reach  you  via  Port 
Sudan,  being  shipped  by  the  Societe  du  Haut  Uele  et  due  Nil,  Aba, 
Belgian  Congo.  These  tusks,  on  my  arrival  in  New  York,  I  wish  to 
have  carved  into  sets  of  chessmen  and  chess  tables  for  my  children. 
Both  sets  of  tusks  have  a  history:  the  small  tusks  dropped  about  12 
feet  away  when  they  were  seeking,  from  the  elephant’s  standpoint,  a 
happier  application  than  being  carved  into  chessmen.  This  carving 
I  will  arrange  for  on  arrival.” 

Very  truly  yours, 
Frederick  Tench 
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Overland,  April  4,  1929 

I  sent  the  precious  children  the  completed  record  of  our  delight¬ 
ful  Nile  trip  on  the  S.S.  Gordon  Pasha,  which  we  had  chartered  for 
a  month,  from  Khartoum  to  where  the  Nile  became  so  rocky 
navigation  ceases,  at  Rejaf.  We  had  seen  the  Rejaf  hill,  a  perfect 
pyramid,  with  rocks  atop,  from  afar  and  it  lost  nothing  on  closer 
inspection.  A  curious  hill!  Father  thinks  it  is  the  top  of  a  peak  of  a 
former  mountain  range  now  covered  with  only  two  tips  showing; 
between  them  the  Nile  flows,  with  a  very  swift  current.  Rejaf,  the 
town  itself,  is  the  usual  variety  of  “large”  town  hereabouts.  A  few 
houses,  perhaps  six  or  eight,  of  mud  and  thatch,  more  of  the  native 
huts,  with  a  double  row  of  trees  and  some  flowering  plants;  a  rest 
house,  where  only  a  thatched  roof,  mud  walls  and  floor  are  provided; 
the  traveller  always  bringing  his  own  bedding  roll,  containing  cot, 
blankets  and  mosquito  netting.  The  hard  earth  is  swept  clean  always 
about  the  houses.  These  towns  are  rather  pretty  and  picturesque,  one 
can  hardly  say  more. 

We  are  nearing  the  frontier  of  the  Belgian  Congo,  over  an  excel¬ 
lent  road,  well  built  up  and  cared  for,  with  concrete  bridges  over 
hollows  and  streams.  We  find  fruit  trees,  mangoes,  oranges  and 
grapefruit,  lemons,  pineapples  etc.  planted  in  abundance.  Also 
efforts  at  reforestation.  The  Belgians  were  here  formerly  and  left 
their  impression  clearly  in  these  excellent  ways.  The  British  in  Eng¬ 
land  enjoy  their  gardens  but  here  (the  Sudan)  have  made  no  effort 
to  plant  anything.  They  merely  govern  and  guide  but  not  by 
example  of  farming,  though  the  man  at  whose  place  we  are  camp¬ 
ing  overnight  has  been  here  only  five  months  and  already  has  a 
good  vegetable  garden  started.  The  soil  is,  of  course,  very  rich.  His 
place  is  immaculate  and  his  part  of  the  road  well  kept.  The  road  as 
a  whole  is  surprisingly  good.  He  hails  from  Gillingham  and  glories 
in  the  name  of  Babbige  ( ?).  His  chosen  site  for  his  camp  is  beautiful, 
close  against  the  foot  of  a  wall  of  rock  rising  precipitately,  a  sheer 
and  clean  cleft.  (See  illustration.)  We  drove  in  car  No.  1  to  Aba  to 
learn  the  rules,  rates  etc.,  for  entering  the  Congo.  Finding  them  even 
more  amiable  and  helpful  and  with  lower  rates  for  entrance  than 
the  Sudanese  (British),  we  returned  to  Camp  late  and  made  an 
early  start  the  next  day.  We  looked  well  for  lion  en  route  after  dark, 
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but  only  saw  one  hyena  and  a  jackal  smaller  than  the  hyena,  but 
with  the  same  slinking,  cringing  gait  and  air  of  being  consciously 
a  pariah.  An  early  start  got  us  through  the  Customs  at  Aba  in  the 
early  afternoon  after  a  run  of  over  fifty  miles. 


Aba,  April  6,  1929 

Making  arrangements  at  the  large  shop  of  a  Greek  named 
Metaxas,  successful  merchant  and  transport  man  of  the  territory 
covering  quite  a  distance,  to  repair  our  leaking  bath  water  tanks  in 
the  morning,  we  drove  to  the  American  missionary  post  about  two 
miles  from  town.  Our  welcome  was  touching! 

It  is  a  privilege  to  meet  a  group  of  people  altogether  selfless  and 
devoted  to  their  ideal,  with  no  thought  at  all  of  worldly  remunera¬ 
tion.  They  are  here  to  do  all  the  good  they  can  and  they  certainly 
do  it!  No  salary  is  guaranteed  them,  no  furlough  or  expenses  of  the 
furlough  is  guaranteed,  though  it  is  due  about  once  in  five  years,  no 
definite  term  of  engagement  is  guaranteed,  nor  is  there  a  pension 
for  old  age.  Nothing  but  the  privilege  of  working  away  their  young 
lives  in  an  unhealthy,  though  very  beautiful  spot,  making  themselves 
physically  unfit  to  stand  other  climates,  growing  consciously  out  of 
touch  with  newer  developments,  dropping  behind  through  lack  of 
contact  and  being  intelligent  enough  to  know  it  but  continuing  to 
work  on  faith.  It  surrounds  them  and  upholds  them  and  is  a  state 
of  the  spirit  most  beautiful  to  see. 

I  especially  refer  to  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Klindschmidt,  he  a  physician, 
she  a  nurse.  They  have  a  baby  daughter,  Edith,  seven  months  old 
and  pale,  a  tropic  child.  They  both  go  to  anyone  ill,  who  sends  for 
them,  anywhere,  any  time,  nurse  and  prescribe  for  them  and  never 
accept  one  cent  of  remuneration  for  themselves,  though  they  may 
even  remain  all  night  sometimes,  leaving  their  baby,  to  attend  the 
sick.  They  all  have  given  us  fruit  and  vegetables  from  their  extensive 
gardens  and  milk  and  butter,  the  latter  both  scarce.  They  gave  us 
shelter  in  their  new  hospital  for  whites,  they  also  have  one  for  blacks, 
have  asked  us  to  meals  and  showered  us  with  attentions  of  all  kinds. 
They  are  all  doing  a  remarkable  work  here  and  through  it  all  shines 
their  spirit  of  love  and  kindness.  They  teach  the  blacks  of  several 
tribes  to  do  excellent  carpentry,  to  read  in  their  own  tongues,  write 
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and  do  a  little  simple  arithmetic.  They  have  a  printing  press  and 
print  their  lessons  in  the  various  tribal  languages  or  dialects,  hospital 
charts,  etc.  The  printing  shop  is  presided  over  by  a  black  man!  They 
also  have  native  men  trained  to  care  for  the  blacks  who  come  to  the 
daily  clinic  for  treatment  of  the  simpler  sorts,  and  natives  help  in 
the  schools,  of  which  there  are  several.  They  even  teach  the  wives  of 
the  workmen  a  few  hours  daily.  The  half  caste  children  are  scien¬ 
tifically  fed,  as  they  are  unable  to  assimilate  the  native  diet  and  will 
always  be  a  problem,  socially  as  well  as  physically. 

There  are  many  Greeks  here,  more  it  seems  than  Belgians.  The 
former  are  merchants,  the  latter  represent  the  Government.  To  re¬ 
turn  to  the  African  Inland  Mission’s  chief  post  in  the  Congo,  at 
Aba.  It  is  inter-denominational  and  vet  the  whole  force  works  in 
peace  and  harmony,  sometimes  not  even  knowing  the  church  of 
their  fellow  workers!  Surely  a  surprise!  They  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  U.S.A. 

They  have  planted  rubber  trees,  coffee,  corn,  etc.,  are  growing 
pigs,  turkeys,  cattle  and  goats.  Charming  grass  and  flowers  are 
planted  prettily  about  their  tasteful  and  substantial  dwellings  of 
brick  and  thatch,  most  beautifully  situated,  nestling  about  one  of  the 
loveliest  rocky  promontories  we  ever  saw.  It  commands  a  view  of 
what  seems  to  be  all  Africa,  spread  out  below  on  all  sides  and  in  the 
distance  are  infrequent  groups  of  the  strangely  shaped  hills,  typical 
of  this  locality. 

The  scenery,  as  well  as  the  work  is  inspiring.  As  Father  says  “The 
Artists’  hand  made  bold  sweeps  in  its  drawing  of  heavily  wooded 
plains  and  rocky  hills.”  At  this  Mission,  almost  in  the  exact  center 
of  Africa,  on  or  near  the  third  degree  of  latitude,  the  campus  is  a 
lovely  lawn,  with  well  distributed  ornamental  trees  and  flowers, 
palms,  eucalyptus  etc.,  and  the  whole  place  is  as  beautiful  as  are  parts 
of  California,  with  something  of  that  same  attractive  atmosphere 
plus  the  spiritual  beauty  of  these  remarkable  people.  They  are  of  all 
denominations,  almost,  except  Jew  and  Catholic. 

There  are  Catholic  Missions  in  the  neighborhood  but  the  only 
thing  they  seem  to  do  for  the  natives  is  hang  about  their  necks  small 
disks  of  the  Saints  or  the  Virgin.  They  beg  from  the  whites,  though, 
a  Catholic  told  me,  contrasting  the  White  Fathers  with  the  A.I.M., 
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above  described  at  length,  The  “AIM”  of  its  initials  is  so  ably  lived! 
One  of  the  workers  told  a  sweet  story  of  a  man,  a  missionary,  walk¬ 
ing  on  the  sandy  beach  somewhere  in  Africa.  He  saw  a  native  woman 
whose  expression  attracted  him  and  he  stopped  her  and  told  her 
Christ’s  story.  She  gasped,  “Is  that  his  name?”  “I  have  loved  Him 
so  long  because  of  this,”  with  an  all  embracing  gesture  covering  sea 
and  sky  and  lovely  land,  “but,  I  never  knew  His  name  before.”  Mrs. 
Keissler  also  said,  “You  can  give  without  loving  but  you  cannot 
love  without  giving.”  Both  stories  well  worth  remembering  and 
broadcasting.  The  Mission  site  is  so  lovely  I  have  wanted  to  sit  still 
and  revel  in  its  beauty,  but  I  have  been  occupied  every  moment. 
The  missionaries  are  educated  and  so  very  completely  sincere  and 
earnest  one  is  staggered  by  their  selflessness  and  devotion  to  their 
ideals.  God  bless  them ! 


Kurukuata,  April  12 

Our  repairs  being  made,  we  went  to  the  coffee  plantation  of  a 
Russian,  Captain  Wohlberg,  an  “emigre”  whose  mud  and  thatched 
house  had  a  photograph  of  the  Czar,  taken  about  1901  and  another 
of  one  of  his  Generals.  He,  Captain  Wohlberg,  was  most  courteous 
and  took  Fazzer  and  Colonel  Bensel  out  Buffalo  hunting.  Father 
went  off  with  a  guide  and  Stonham  and  saw  only  three  buck  but 
no  buffalo,  though  they  walked  at  least  twenty-five  miles.  They 
started  at  six  o  clock  and  walked  steadily  until  sunset,  did  not  stop 
at  all,  and  Father  was  not  greatly  wearied  and  the  next  day  was 
feeling  “Quite  well,  thank  you.”  An  exhibition  of  endurance  that  is 
really  remarkable,  when  one  remembers  that  for  the  past  five  and 
a  half  years  his  occupation  has  been  entirely  sedentary,  not  even  golf 
to  relieve  it,  as  formerly.  The  Captain  and  Colonel  walked  much 
less  and  Captain  Wohlberg  shot  a  buffalo  with  a  crumpled  horn, 
shot  him  twice  and  then  the  Colonel  went  in  and  finished  it  off  with 
his  revolver  with  two  shots.  The  meat  is  tough. 

Forage,  Sunday,  April  14 

We  drove  to  Forage  from  Kurukuata.  At  Forage  there  is  water 
and  reported  good  fishing.  Every  one  kind,  as  usual.  M.  and  Madam 
Gillin  very  charming,  sent  us  fresh  butter  and  a  snake  skin.  We 
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camped  on  a  level  grassy  spot  and  as  it  is  a  sizable  Government 
post  there  are  blacks  and  blacks  and  more  blacks,  all  collectively 
and  individually  interested  in  our  caravan,  and  Oh,  the  curious 
ways  of  shaving  heads!  Some  spiral  grooved,  some  grooved  from 
back  to  front,  some  waved  grooves  like  Marcel  waving  horizontally 
and  some  with  safety  pins  up  the  center  of  the  back,  placed  horizon¬ 
tally,  six  or  eight  of  them  and  worn  to  the  evident  complete  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  wearers.  Also  buttons  pinned  on.  They  are  almost  all 
clad,  hereabouts,  very  few  nearly  naked  and  none  entirely  so.  A  bit 
more  sophisticated  and  rather  less  pleasing  in  consequence.  We  are 
warned  that  they  become  more  civilized  as  we  advance  and  do  not 
improve  thereby.  (?)  Veremos! 

At  Kurukuata  was  the  grave  of  a  chief  who  went  buffalo  hunt¬ 
ing  about  nine  months  ago.  He  wounded  his  buffalo  and  it  wounded 
him  and  now  he  lies  with  the  horns  of  his  foe  above  him,  as  both 
died  from  the  combat.  We  have  acquired  two  sheep.  One  we  killed, 
the  other  escaped  while  we  were  at  the  Aba  Mission,  made  its  way 
to  the  house  of  a  man  living  some  distance  away,  who  returned  it 
to  the  Mission  watchman  and  it  was  brought  to  us  at  Kurukuata. 
Perhaps  a  bit  of  testimony  to  the  example  and  precept  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries.  Since  then,  many  jokes  about  this  poorest  of  all  poor  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  sheep  family.  It  has  scarcely  any  wool,  is  a  midget  and 
black  and  white  in  spots.  We  tie  it  in  a  basket  to  travel  and  it  lies 
down  to  be  sewed  up,  contentedly  enough.  On  being  released  it 
promptly  eats  anything  it  can  reach,  even  before  being  released 
from  its  basket  chrysalis.  (Later,  it  disappeared  again  at  a  camp 
where  we  heard  lion  grunting,  and  has  not  returned.  Poor  thing!) 
At  Forage  we  finished  a  delightfully  quiet  and  restful  day,  but  only 
three  fish,  two  eel-like  things  and  one  fish  like  a  young  tarpon. 

Dongu,  April  16 

We  heard  of  marvellous  hunting  to  the  north  but  cannot  go  there 
as  the  ferry  is  not  strong  enough  to  take  our  caravan.  We  crossed 
the  Kibali  river,  which  at  Dongu  joins  the  Dongu  river  to  form 
the  Uele.  The  ferry  carried  two  of  our  cars  at  one  time.  It  was  made 
of  eight  large  canoes  with  a  platform  over  their  centers  and  gang¬ 
ways  at  both  ends,  made  of  two  pairs  of  large  and  thick  mahogany 
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planks.  The  canoes  are  of  huge  mahogany  trees  hollowed  out  by 
the  adze  as  is  usual  among  the  primitive  peoples.  They  are  very 
large  and  comfy.  We  fished  from  one  and  had  two  arm  chairs  and 
seven  people  in  it  and  were  neither  top  heavy  nor  wobbly. 

Niangara,  April  17 

On  Wednesday  we  motored  over  the  usual  good  road  of  red  clay 
to  Niangara.  One  of  the  loveliest  of  drives  through  the  African 
jungle  of  our  dreams.  Large  trees  draped  in  vines  and  bearing 
parasites  in  the  crotches  of  their  branches,  a  tangle  of  growth  that 
was  lovely  indeed  to  see  but  menacing  to  enter.  Here  the  black  folk 
are  clearly  the  ancestors  of  our  own  Negroes  and  are  quite  different 
from  the  Negroid  peoples  we  have  been  seeing.  These  are  stockier, 
better  built,  heavier  set,  jollier  and  more  mentally  alert,  though 
perhaps  without  the  better  qualities  shown  by  the  tall  and  dignified 
Shilluks  and  emphasized  by  Mr.  Heasty  from  his  experiences  with 
them.  At  Niangara  we  found  the  market  in  progress  crowded  by  a 
swarm  of  odorous  Negroes  wearing  more  clothing  than  we  have 
lately  seen  and  with  their  woolly  heads  shaved  into  all  kinds  of 
weird  designs,  combining  little  braided  pig-tails  with  the  shaved 
designs.  There  were  also  painted  and  tattooed  designs  all  over  those 
with  fewer  clothes  and,  of  course,  the  scars  in  designs  they  all  seem 
to  so  greatly  admire.  These  designs  are  small  and  in  rows  or  circles 
and  frequently  cover  a  large  part  of  the  body  and  arms  and  legs  as 
well  as  face.  They  must  suffer  when  it  is  being  done — but  even 
whites  are  sometimes  willing  to  suffer  to  be  what  we  consider 
beautiful!  So  we  cannot  criticize  these  ignorant  Negroes — we  cannot 
but  we  do. 

After  two  nights  on  the  Niangara  common,  camping  under  rows 
of  large  and  beautifully  spherical  mango  trees,  lovely  in  form  and 
with  heavy  foliage  and  fruit  just  ripening,  hanging  like  Christmas 
tree  ornaments  by  their  long  stems,  we  moved  out  to  the  Heart  of 
Africa  Mission  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Davis  made  us  very  welcome. 
This  is  an  English  Mission  and  the  Davises  are  to  return  home 
shortly  because  of  Mrs.  Davis’  health  after  sixteen  years  in  Africa. 
We  were  to  leave  Tommy  Turner  with  them  while  we  went  on  to 
hunt  in  the  north.  Tommy  had  refused  to  take  his  quinine  daily 
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and  consequently  had  had  quite  a  severe  attack  of  fever.  However, 
on  hearing  of  the  restricted  sleeping  sickness  area  Father  decided 
that  only  he,  Col.  Bensel,  Stonham  and  the  cook  were  to  go  and  the 
rest  of  us  would  be  left  at  the  Mission  in  camp.  Then  some  Belgian 
officials  wanted  to  go  and  to  return  the  same  night  so  Mina  and  I 
were  rushed  into  the  party  to  our  delight,  of  course,  to  bring  them 
back  in  our  car.  They  did  not  come,  thank  goodness,  and  being 
already  of  the  party,  we  stayed  with  it  and  had  one  of  the  most 
delightful  of  all  our  weeks.  The  Belgian  who  did  come,  stayed,  a 
charming  youth  and  a  thoroughly  good  sport,  Mr.  Stevens,  in 
charge  of  the  taxes  of  the  district.  He  took  us  to  Ngombo,  at  Kilo¬ 
meter  35,  from  Niangara  where  we  really  first  felt  actually  in  the 
heart  of  savage  Africa. 


Ngombo,  Sunday,  April  21 

We  are  at  the  home  of  a  small  chief,  or  head  man  of  the  village. 
Last  night  he  and  his  three  wives  and  five  or  six  children  danced 
several  dances  for  us  and  sang.  The  women  sang  and  the  men 
answered  or  the  other  way  around.  Our  Bengali  being  limited  we 
could,  of  course,  not  know  their  meaning.  The  chant  and  rhythm 
was  very  pleasing  and  the  whole  atmosphere,  though  so  savage  as  to 
setting,  was  that  of  a  pleasant  family  gathering  anywhere.  They  were 
trying  to  entertain  us  and,  though  amateurs,  did  their  best. 

The  two  little  boys  were  pressed  into  service  as  drummers  and 
with  plenty  of  advice  from  the  three  mothers  and  all  the  little  and 
big  sisters,  did,  we  thought,  fairly  well.  They  drummed  on  two 
native  drums,  one  a  hollow  cylinder  of  hide,  perhaps  a  yard  long  and 
ten  inches  across  at  the  drumming  end.  The  other  was  a  half  log,  on 

feet,  to  lift  it  above  the  ground  for  better  reverberation.  It  was  hollow 
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and  had  an  opening  that  the  drummer,  who  was  astride  of  it,  covered 
occasionally  with  his  leg  to  change  the  note.  It  was  a  strenuous  lot  of 
work  and  the  child  must  have  been  weary.  We  were  not  sure  whether 
the  abundant  advice  his  family  gave  him,  helped  or  hindered,  exactly 
as  any  family  would  have  given  at  a  musical  evening  at  home.  Finally 
the  dignified  old  chief  joined  in  too,  and  brought  with  him  two  or 
three  hunters  waiting  to  join  the  hunt  in  the  morning.  They  laid 
aside  their  spears  and  danced  and  sang  and  shouted  to  help  the 
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rather  waning  “pep”  of  the  women  and  children.  They  gave  us  sev¬ 
eral  different  movements  with  varied  steps  and  much  shouting,  at 
times,  to  break  the  almost  monotonous  chanting. 

The  moonlight  was  glorious  and  the  silver  clouds  scudded  by, 
while  lightning  illuminated  the  distant  horizon.  A  perfect  night,  dur¬ 
ing  most  of  which  we  slept  profoundly,  until  four-thirty  when  the 
drums  began  to  beat  to  arouse  not  only  us,  I  feared,  but  all  the  game 
Father  hoped  to  shoot.  Abdul,  our  blessed  little  piece  of  an  Egyptian 
cook,  than  which  there  never  was  a  more  quick  and  intelligent  ser¬ 
vant,  had  breakfast  ready  with  a  packet  of  lunch  for  each  of  the  four 
men  and  they  started,  separating  into  three  parties,  each  party,  of 
course,  had  blacks  with  them  as  guides  etc.  It  is  now  ten  a.m.  not  yet 
returned,  though  we  have  heard  shots. 

Yesterday  we  crossed  our  second  river,  the  Uele,  near  where  the 
Kapili  joins  it,  on  another  ferry  of  five  canoes  tied  lightly  together 
and  with  a  platform  over  the  center.  A  large  canoe  was  also  in  con¬ 
stant  use  as  a  ferry  transporting  passengers.  They  were  a  wild  lot. 
Some  wore  feathers  of  guinea  fowl  as  headdresses,  sticking  up  and  out 
in  two  bunches  at  the  sides  and  back  of  a  straw  band  that  goes  around 
the  head.  They  weave  these  bands  in  designs  like  baskets  and  though 
guiltless  of  both  crown  and  brim  are  popular  anyway. 

After  taking  our  car  across,  to  a  tumult  of  chanting  and  shouting, 
without  which  team  work  seems  impossible  to  them,  they  crowded 
around  us  asking  tip.  This  Father  would  not  give  until  the  other  two 
cars  were  over.  They  subsided  but  made  no  move  to  go  for  the  other 
cars  and  crowded  close  to  our  car  sides,  evidently  making  remarks  to 
us  through  the  windows.  They  seemed  personal  and  judging  from 
the  chuckles  more  or  less  derisive.  Mina  and  I  sewed  and  chatted 
quietly,  ignoring  them.  Suddenly  Father  got  up  and  took  his  shot 
gun  from  its  rack,  leaving  it  on  the  seat  beside  him.  More  noise  from 
the  road  over  which  we  had  not  yet  run  and  a  crowd  appeared,  drag¬ 
ging  a  log.  Then  came  an  automobile  and  the  boatmen  dispersed  to 
take  it  and  the  log  across.  When  they  had  brought  our  last  car  over 
to  our  side  Father  paid  the  men,  who  cheered  and  we  whirled  away, 
evidently  much  more  popular  than  we  had  been  earlier.  En  route 
to  this  place,  Ngombo,  Father  and  Mr.  Stevens  shot  three  or  four 
guinea  fowl  from  the  road. 
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I  hope  my  mentioning  the  weather  won’t  cause  a  change!  We 
have,  so  far,  so  rarely  been  uncomfortably  warm  that  the  fact  should 
be  recorded.  When  it  deluges  us  occasionally,  it  is  distinctly  cool.  The 
heated  hours  of  each  day  have  all,  so  far,  not  been  unbearable.  We 
are  all  surprised  and  can  hardly  realize  we  are  only  three  degrees 
away  from  the  equator,  and  are  away  back  inland. 

It  is  about  eleven  o’clock  and  Mr.  Stevens  has  just  come  in  bring¬ 
ing  an  antelope,  a  pretty  little  animal  with  light  yellow  skin,  white 
underneath,  no  horns  and  very  sharply  pointed  two-toed  hoofs,  a 
fawn  or  doe.  Later  came  a  woman,  carrying  a  very  small  antelope 
which  Col.  Bensel  had  shot  and  then,  with  song  and  shout,  which 
they  always  indulge  in  when  working  together,  came  men  carrying, 
swung  from  a  pole,  a  very  large  cob  stag,  fifteen  years  old  for  we 
counted  the  rings  on  his  horns,  which  Father  had  shot.  Every  one 
contented,  as  each  had  his  cob. 

Monday  we  drove  to  the  Government  experimental  farm,  some 
twenty  miles  north,  where  we  saw  a  very  small  elephant  with  stream¬ 
ing,  repulsive  eyes  and  a  rather  mean  expression.  He  is  said  by  some 
to  be  fifty  years  old,  a  pigmy,  and  by  others  to  be  two  years  old. 
Take  your  choice.  He  looks  old  to  me  and  acted  like  an  old  animal. 
Whatever  his  age,  he  is  unattractive.  The  farm  is  in  the  sleeping  sick¬ 
ness  area  and  their  two  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  examined  every 
three  months  for  symptoms  of  that  dread  disease.  They  have  cleared 
away  all  the  forest,  as  the  tsetse  fly  thrives  best  in  the  cool  and  damp 
spots  and  neglects  the  open  sunshine.  In  the  hospital  and  as  out 
patients  were  eighty  patients  being  treated  by  the  new  method  or 
remedy  discovered  by  the  Congo  branch  of  the  Rockfeller  Institute 
and  now  considered  a  specific  for  sleeping  sickness.  At  the  very  nice 
little  British  Hospital  at  Menocal,  in  the  Sudan,  which  Col.  Bensel 
visited,  they  were  still  using  the  old  methods  of  treatment  but  as  they 
had  only  occasional  cases,  this  probably  did  not  matter  greatly.  En 
route  to  and  from  the  experimental  farm  we,  several  times,  saw 
antelope  and  Father  shot  one  and  Mr.  Stevens  a  very  large  one  with 
nineteen  rings  on  its  well  shaped  horns.  These  animals  have  very 
short  heads  with  pretty  faces.  They  are  not  so  large  as  elk  but  much 
larger  than  our  own  deer.  What  the  Belgians  and  French  call 
“horseantelope”  is  what  we  call  “waterbuck”. 
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We  are  among  the  Azandi  tribe.  The  Mombetas  are  the  ones  who 
bind  their  infants’  heads  to  make  them  long  “for  wisdom.”  It  is  very 
dreadful  to  see  these  wee  things  with  a  most  workmanlike,  neat  string 
bandage  binding  them  tightly  for  months  at  a  time.  They  must 
suffer!  Mr.  Stevens  gave  us  two  modern,  native  water  jars  of  clay, 
one  cream  colored,  one  black.  The  latter  was  in  the  form  of  a  Mom- 
beta  woman,  with  the  long  head  and  the  hair,  or  wool,  in  a  spreading 
circle  at  the  top  of  the  distorted  cranium.  A  typical  bit  of  pottery  that 
will  be  very  interesting  at  home.  Mrs.  Davis  also  gave  us  a  harp  made 
for  a  chief.  The  wooden  upright  is  carved  in  the  form  of  a  nude 
Mombeta  woman  with  the  same  hair  arrangements  that  the  woman 
on  the  jar  has.  So  we  are  in  luck  with  such  a  pair  of  curios.  The  body 
of  the  harp  is  of  hide  made  very  neatly.  How  it  is  distended  into  the 
necessary  hollow  shape  for  a  sounding  board,  I  do  not  know. 

We  drove  to  Bafuka,  a  remote  village,  where  the  eighty  year  old 
chieftain  of  that  name  still  holds  sway.  He  has  been  a  very  important 
chief  in  his  day,  has  had  some  two  or  three  hundred  wives,  really 
slaves,  as  all  wives  are  here,  to  work  for  him.  Now  he  is  old  they  are 
said  to  be  leaving  him,  but  he  gathered  enough,  at  the  beat  of  the 
drum,  to  make  a  goodly  photograph  for  us.  He  was  wearing  five 
medals,  one  dating  back  to  the  time  of  the  former  Belgian  King 
Leopold  under  whom  so  many  atrocities  are  reported  to  have  taken 
place,  in  the  Congo.  We  saw  there  a  middle-aged  man  whose  hands 
had  been  cut  off  and  an  elderly  woman,  also  in  the  same  pitiable 
plight.  In  both  cases  the  work  was  done  surgically  well,  not  merely 
hacked  off,  as  savages  would  have  done  it.  We  were  told  it  was  done 
as  a  punishment,  but  were  not  told  by  whom,  nor  did  we  ask  of 
course.  The  man  had  a  good  face,  but  the  woman  had  a  hard  face  and 
a  wicked  personality,  aggressive  and  unpleasant,  poor  soul.  The 
stumps  were  atrophied  and  shrunken,  showing  the  cruel  work  had 
been  done  some  time  ago. 

One  of  Bafuka  s  sons  has  bought  a  motor  car  and  so  we  arrived 
over  the  new  road  being  made  to  connect  their  village  with  the  main 
road  nearby.  Which  only  goes  to  prove  Father’s  theory  correct.  He 
has  been  telling  the  Belgian  officials  that  the  way  to  open  their  coun¬ 
try  would  be  to  give  each  chief  a  car,  teach  him  to  drive  it,  and  that 
in  almost  no  time  the  whole  country  would  be  opened  by  the  new 
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roads  the  chiefs  would  build  in  their  own  territories,  and  probably 
vie  with  each  other  in  so  doing.  The  old  chief,  Bafuka,  gave  us  a  rest 
house  in  which  to  eat  our  lunch  and,  an  unusual  mark  of  intelligent 
courtesy,  kept  his  people  away  while  we  ate. 

All  the  Belgian  officials  are  courtesy  and  helpfulness  itself,  but 
they  do  not  warn  away  the  black  public  from  surrounding  us.  We  live 
in  a  swarm  of  them,  usually  and  are  now  indifferent,  unless  they  are 
too  close  and  numerous,  when  our  noses  give  a  warning  we  cannot 
but  obey.  To  return  to  Bafuka,  he  called  yet  more  wives,  who  danced 
for  us  in  a  circle,  after  we  had  bestowed  upon  those  who  had  posed 
for  us  for  the  photograph,  a  pair  of  ear  rings  each.  As  these  were 
growing  scarce,  the  late  comers  had  no  ear  rings  but  danced  nicely 
anyway  and  cheered  when  we  waved  them  a  “Good-bye.”  Each  of 
the  three  dances  we  have  seen  has  been  different  and  each  interesting. 
This  was  a  hen  party,  even  the  drummers  being  women.  Some  wore 
clothes,  some  did  not.  One  was  painted  black,  in  a  large  plaid,  over 
her  whole  person.  It  looked  rather  like  a  close  fitting  black  lace  over 
her  plump  brown  body  and  was  really  pretty.  We  are  so  used  to  busts 
in  various  stages  of  anticipation,  realization  and  deflation  that  we  no 
longer  notice  them,  or  any  form  of  nudity.  Their  dark  skins  turn 
them  to  animated  bronzes,  nothing  more. 

We  left  Niangara,  after  having  been  at  Ngombo,  Kilo  25,  five 
very  interesting  and  well  occupied  days,  plenty  of  hunting  with  good 
results,  good  weather  and  good  company,  i.e.,  Mr.  Stevens,  who 
hopes  to  be  able  to  accompany  us  to  Wamba  after  our  return  from 
Api. 


April  25 

April  25  found  us  on  the  road  again  and  as  we  neared  the  Metaxas 
Motor  Repair  shop,  where  we  intended  to  cover  our  leaky  roofs,  etc., 
a  storm  broke.  We  drove  into  their  large  shed,  happily  empty  at  the 
moment,  just  in  time  to  escape  a  deluge  and  enjoyed  our  supper  under 
its  protection  by  lantern  light  and  with  the  music  of  the  tropic  down¬ 
pour.  We  enjoyed  two  days  of  restful  business  and  accomplishment 
there,  as  a  change  from  our  strenuous  hunting  and  travel  and  our 
comfort  has  been  greater  by  reasons  of  our  repairs,  especially  to  the 
leaky  roofs.  Also  two  beds  to  keep  the  two  Sudanese  boys  dry  when 
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it  rains.  Mahomet  Sulieman  and  Said  are  above  the  average  in  use¬ 
fulness  and  deserve  to  be  kept  dry. 

We  have  usually  been  fortunate,  for  rest  houses  are  frequently 
available,  where  the  cooking  can  be  done  and  the  boys  find  shelter  in 
bad  weather.  Rest  houses  are  merely  empty  houses  kept  in  repair 
and  swept  by  the  Government,  with  porches  and  open  spaces  for  use 
of  travellers.  The  latter,  of  course,  always  carry  their  own  supplies 
and  bedding. 


April  28 

Leaving  the  Metaxes  shed  at  Eale,  near  Niangara,  we  ran  through 
undulating  country  and  heavy  showers  that  made  the  road  run 
rivulets,  at  times.  We  accomplished  about  one  hundred  seventy-five 
miles  that  day,  the  longest  run  we’ve  had,  as  we  try  to  save  these 
light  powered  cars  all  we  can,  naturally.  As  we  neared  Bambili  the 
pleasant  sight  of  another  unused  old  garage  shed  loomed  through 
the  twilight  and  we  made  ourselves  comfy  in  it.  Father  had  been  driv¬ 
ing,  as  Stonham  had  not  been  well,  and  we  had  out-distanced  the' 
other  two  cars.  So  we  started  a  fire  and  were  ready  to  cook  the  three 
guinea  fowl  Father  had  shot  en  route,  from  the  car,  with  only  two 
shots,  before  the  others  arrived.  Then  the  stoves  came  into  play  and 
in  no  time  we  had  a  nice  hot  dinner  and  “turned  in”  to  get  the  re¬ 
freshing  sleep  life  in  the  open  brings. 


Monday,  April  29 

We  crossed  the  Bomokandi  river  in  the  morning  and  ran  on 
through  Bambili  to  Tituli,  where  we  lost  our  hearts  to  a  large  chim¬ 
panzee,  who  smoked  cigarettes  with  great  enjoyment,  from  the  crotch 
of  a  tree.  He  was  before  a  store  and  was  a  real  drawing  card  for  them. 
Another  we  had  seen,  also  in  a  tree,  showed  his  intelligence  by  raising 
his  chain  up  the  tree  before  climbing  higher  to  look  far  up  the  road  at 
the  approaching  cars,  ignoring  us  completely  meanwhile.  At  Tituli 
Father  bought  a  seven  months  old  female  chimpanzee,  christened 
Chimp.  She  is  intelligent  and  gentle,  when  not  crossed  about  food  or 
her  precious  blankets.  These  she  considers  her  own  particular  property 
and  they  must  not  be  interfered  with  by  any  one.  At  night  she  covers 
herself  completely  until  she  looks  like  a  bundle.  She  is  a  source  of 
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interest  to  everyone  but  the  Colonel,  who  fairly  shudders  at  her 
approach. 


April  29 

We  reached  Api  in  the  afternoon,  after  crossing  the  Uele  by  the 
usual  ferry  of  canoes  with  a  covering  platform.  These  are  maintained 
by  the  Government,  usually,  and  it  is  the  place  of  the  canoemen  to 
take  passengers  and  cars  over  without  charge,  though  of  course,  one 
tips  them  later.  Occasionally  there  is  a  charge  to  be  paid  to  an  official 
but  not  to  the  canoemen  themselves,  so  far,  anyway,  we’ve  found. 

At  Api  we  found  a  very  charming  young  couple,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Offermann,  recently  married.  They  move  about  between  Api  and  the 
other  Government  elephant  schools  at  Wando,  near  Aba. 

Here  at  Api,  there  are  only  two  large  trained  elephants,  about 
thirty  years  old  and  not  yet  within  a  metre  of  their  probable  final 
height.  The  tusks  of  one  hang  down  to  the  ground  and  are  not  held 
out  at  right  angles  like  most  elephants.  The  sixteen  small  ones,  now 
being  trained  here,  are  about  ten  years  old  and  some  of  them  resented 
our  watching  them  eat  their  supper  after  their  bath.  They  marched 
two  by  two  to  the  water,  with  their  keepers  on  their  backs.  At  a 
signal  they  all  lined  up  like  soldiers  and  entered  the  water  as  one. 
There  the  keepers  scrubbed  them  well,  always  keeping  their  iron 
prods  in  hand  and  never  descending  from  their  backs.  A  line  of  other 
men  ran  to  the  water’s  edge  like  soldiers  and  at  a  signal  scrubbed 
the  tusks  and  faces  that  the  keepers  on  the  backs  had  been  unable 
to  reach  from  their  high  perches.  They  are  not  playful  in  the  water, 
but  very  quiet.  A  large  canoe  with  a  man  in  charge  remained  in  the 
river  during  the  bath,  in  case  of  accident  to  the  keepers,  so  they  must 
not  always  be  so  quiet. 

The  current  is  swift  and  the  river  dotted  with  rocks,  looking  not 
unlike  other  elephants  bathing.  It  is  very  beautiful  and  the  sun  set 
in  a  glory  of  softly  tinted  clouds  behind  the  silhouettes  of  the  trees  on 
the  other  side.  There  were  a  few  wooded  islands,  too,  and  the  whole 
scene  was  lovely.  The  Government  is  training  these  animals  to  work 
on  farms  etc.,  as  is  done  in  India.  It  has  always  been  considered  im¬ 
possible  to  train  the  African  elephant,  but  this  experiment  disproves 
this  theory.  They  are  sold  when  trained  and  their  keepers  usually 
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accompany  them  into  their  new  locations.  They  are  valued  from 
80,000  Belgian  francs  down,  according  to  their  size  and  training  etc. 
The  franc  at  the  moment  has  the  value  of  about  three  American 
cents,  so  they  are  not  excessively  dear  after  all.  At  present  most  of 
their  old  elephants  are  out  on  the  annual  hunt  for  fresh  recruits, 
whither  we  wish  to  follow  to  observe  the  hunt  and  methods,  but  we 
are  not  encouraged  by  the  authorities,  in  the  persons  of  the  charming 
Captain  and  Madame  Offermann,  who  say  it  is  too  far  into  “the  blue” 
and  the  location  too  uncertain. 

Thursday,  May  2 

We  retraced  our  steps  to  Niangara  to  see  Mr.  Stevens,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  join  us  for  a  hunt  near  Wanda.  This  he  could  not  arrange 
and  was  greatly  disappointed.  Before  reaching  Niangara  we  had  to 
re-cross  the  intervening  rivers,  of  course.  The  first  ferry  delayed  com¬ 
ing  for  us  and  when  it  did  come  the  “Captain”  struck.  Knowing  no 
Bengali  we  could  only  guess  his  meaning,  not  his  reasons  therefore, 
but  Father  went  aboard  with  his  shot  gun  and  the  ferry  moved.  It 
was  a  Government  ferry  and  was  free  to  the  public.  Father  escorted 
all  three  cars,  making  the  crossing  five  times  that  morning  in  the 
sun.  It  took  hours,  as  these  canoes  always  do,  but  he  showed  no  ill 
effects  from  the  sun.  The  Captain”  was  in  tatters,  and  had  a  wicked 
face  with  filed  teeth  and  pierced  ears.  Not  the  lobes  pierced  but  the 
center  of  the  ear.  Fie  was  probably  a  cannibal  in  private.  There  are 
many  of  them  hereabouts.  One  chief  told  a  white  woman  that  the 
chimpanzees  were  excellent  eating  and  tasted  “like  a  man.”  It  is  their 
custom  to  eat  their  friends  or  brothers,  if  they  die  near  enough  to  be 
eaten.  A  friendly  compliment  they  pay  the  deceased! 

We  stopped  at  Dingba  when  returning  and  made  camp  on  the 
common  beside  the  road  we  are  to  follow  when  we  go  south  to 
Wamba  for  elephant. 

Sunday,  May  5 

We  waited  here  all  of  a  restful  day  to  see  a  Doctor,  an  Italian,  who 
knows  the  southern  hunting  country  and  has  just  returned  from  a 
successful  hunt.  We  are  to  go  to  his  cotton  plantation  tomorrow. 

Doctor  Puppa  had  not  been  hunting  but  he  is  a  very  intelligent 
Italian,  doing  his  work  here  energetically  and  well.  Fiis  company  has 
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two  plantations  or  more,  of  coffee  and  cotton  with  gins,  and  a  cotton 
press  the  Doctor  made  himself,  very  practical  and  strong,  though 
simple.  We  are  camped  on  the  bank  of  the  Bomakandi  at  Elomba, 
one  of  his  plantations  of  coffee,  the  pretty  little  trees  grow  at  our 
side.  They  are  symmetrical  in  form  and  though  only  two  years  old  are 
bearing  heavily.  The  coffee  tree,  like  the  orange,  is  one  of  the  few 
which  bloom  and  bear  fruit  at  the  same  time,  at  least  one  of  the  few 
which  I  happen  to  know. 

We  visited,  under  the  Doctor’s  escort,  a  model  village  of  natives, 
called  after  its  chief,  Okondengwe.  It  is  most  tidy,  the  houses  are 
identical,  well  made,  of  pretty  matting  and  thatched.  The  chief  is  a 
fat  Negro,  young  and  with  some  dignity  and  intelligence  visible. 
One  of  his  hundred  wives  came  forward  to  meet  us,  graciously  and 
with  a  sweet  personality.  She  was,  evidently,  according  to  their  stan¬ 
dards,  a  beauty  and  her  elongated  head  was  exceptionally  long.  It 
looked  even  longer,  as  her  wool  was  made  into  the  tall  black  halo  at 
the  top,  which  they  so  admire.  Altogether  she  was  a  high  type  of 
Mombeta  lady  and  this  was  quite  evident  from  her  air  and  manner. 
The  chief  looked  at  her  affectionately  and  encouragingly  smiled  at 
her  efforts  to  play  the  hostess.  He  gave  Father  a  quite  wonderful 
short-handed  knife  of  a  most  curious  shape,  pierced  in  places  and  the 
steel  chased. 

We  had  started,  not  knowing  we  were  to  call  on  this  chief,  so  had 
no  gifts  with  us  and  Father  had  to  give  away  his  own  diminutive 
pearl  handled  knife  of  many  blades  and  several  contrivances,  to  re¬ 
ciprocate.  Okondengwe  owns,  and  drives  himself,  an  automobile.  He 
has  the  skulls  of  five  elephants  he  has  shot  and  is  reported  to  be  a 
good  hunter.  Father  hopes  to  have  him  arrange  a  hunt,  when  he 
comes  to  call  on  us  tomorrow  (?).  While  we  were  en  route  to  that 
village  Fazzer  shot  four,  with  two  shots,  of  a  flock  of  sixteen  guinea 
fowl  we  saw  in  the  road.  We  just  saw  our  first  monkey,  though  we 
have  been  told  they  are  here.  He  ran  up  a  tree  with  astonishing  speed 
and  then  on  away  through  the  tree  tops,  swinging  from  tree  to  tree 
like  lightning.  I  thought  of  Kipling’s  forest  folk  in  his  Jungle  Tales 
and  of  the  “Highways  of  the  Forest”  he  speaks  of  as  being  the  tree 
tops  and  used  by  the  monkeys.  There  were  piles  of  Colobus  skins  at 
Aba  but  we  have  not  seen  one  of  those  pretty  black  and  white 


creatures  at  large.  The  monkey  we  just  saw  was  not  a  colobus  but 
smaller  and  brown  or  gray  with  a  long  tail. 

On  Friday  May  ioth  we  left  Elimba  very  early.  We  had  been 
there  since  Monday  evening  and  beyond  the  trip  described  above 
some  fishing  by  Father  and  an  unsuccessful  buffalo  hunt  by  the 
Colonel,  had  only  rested  and  refreshed  ourselves.  Father  was  enough 
interested  in  Doctor  Puppa’s  energy  and  its  results,  after  only  four 
years  in  the  neighborhood,  to  offer  him  a  business  proposition.  This 
was  declined  as  his  partner  was  then  in  Brussels  trying  to  arrange  a 
connection  with  bankers  and  favorable  results  were  expected  shortly 
by  Dr.  Puppa. 

We  started  away  early  to  hunt  guinea  fowl  en  route  and  Father 
not  only  killed  nine  but  two  others  got  away.  We  saw  a  large  and 
very  beautiful  water  buck,  doe,  the  French  antelope  cheval.  She 
stood  still,  after  bounding  across  the  road,  for  a  good  close  shot,  but 
the  rifle  had  been  cleaned  the  night  before  and  had  been  placed  in 
the  rack  empty,  so  that  chance  failed.  She  was  a  lovely  sight  for  an 
instant  and  then  was  lost  in  the  tall  grass.  This  section  of  Africa,  a 
large  section,  is  hopeless  for  hunting  after  March,  for  by  April  the 
grass  is  shoulder  high  and  now  is  as  tall  as  a  man  or  taller.  Hunting 
under  these  circumstances  is  dangerous  and  futile  work.  We  drove  on, 
emerging  from  the  lower  coffee  lands  into  higher  rolling  country, 
spread  out  before  us  in  forested  valleys  and  grass  uplands,  called  the 
French  equivalent  of  the  Spanish  savannas!  Views  here,  when  not 
obstructed  by  mighty  growths,  have  a  way  of  being  overwhelmingly 
vast  and  suggestive  of  unlimited  possibilities,  as  well  as  beautiful  in 
the  usual  ways  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

As  Father  says,  “The  Artist  painted  in  a  masterly  way,  with  large 
and  sweeping  brush  work.”  It  is  all  majestic,  grandiose,  commanding 
— and  sinister!  The  forest  growth  is  a  wall  of  verdure  that  staggers 
one  to  see  and  on  actually  entering  is  forbidding  and  threatening. 
One  can  feel  the  weight  of  its  might  in  spirit,  as  well  as  sense  the 
very  real  hidden,  or  visible,  dangers  that  surround  on  all  sides.  It  is 
a  privilege  to  see  and  know  such  places,  but  they  are  not  exactly 
pleasure  haunts.  The  skies  alone  are  worth  the  trip  to  see.  They 
seem  wider  and  vaster  and  deeper  than  elsewhere. 

The  sunsets  are  softer  and  lovelier  and  the  whole  sky  is  colored 
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by  them.  (Of  course,  I  am  speaking  of  this  season  of  the  rains,  with 
moisture  in  the  air,  as  I  know  no  other  here.)  Not  the  vivid  sharp 
colors  of  a  conflagration  we  used  to  see  in  the  tropics  of  Mexico, 
which  illuminated  part  of  the  sky  gloriously,  but  a  diffused  color  in 
pastel  shades,  indescribably  soft,  that  spreads  over  the  whole  vault 
and  makes  new  and  entrancing  tones  on  the  drifting  clouds  or  shows 
all  shades  of  blue  and  some  of  palest  green  in  the  rifts  between  them. 
I  have  even  seen  a  purple  ray  that  faded  gradually  to  pink.  These 
glories  cover  the  whole  sky.  One  is  so  near  to  Nature  here,  it  enfolds 
one  on  all  sides,  and  enraptures,  though  it  does  not  soothe.  It  is  always 
a  savage  nature,  and  one  is  constantly  at  bay,  consciously  alert,  as 
well  as  interested.  (I  am  constantly  wondering  what  lessons  our 
darling  Joe  is  learning  from  Nature  as  he  finds  her  in  the  Antarctic!) 
Flying  over  Africa  would  be  no  easy  thing  to  do,  either,  but  for 
such  very  different  reasons,  they  cannot  be  even  remotely  compared. 
God  bless  and  keep  him ! 

As  we  climbed  to  between  two  and  three  thousand  feet,  the  air 
lightened  and  we  all  felt  relief  to  lose  the  depression  of  the  lower 
coffee  growing  lands,  though  we  had  not  been  unduly  warm  even 
there.  Surprising!  We  have  always  slept  under  a  blanket  and  when  it 
rains  draw  a  heavy  canvas  coverlet  over  us,  too.  On  reaching  Mam- 
bungo,  we  were  told  by  a  M.  Gray  that  there  were  no  mosquitoes  or 
malaria  there  and  he  certainly  had  the  color  of  a  northerner,  though 
most  of  the  Belgians  we  have  seen  do  not,  they  all  look  tropical.  He 
was  kindly  and  obliging,  as  are  all  with  whom  we  come  in  contact. 
We  continued  our  way  to  Magbada. 


Magbada,  May  io 

The  chief,  Magbada,  met  us  in  the  midst  of  a  horde  of  his  towns¬ 
folk.  This  chief  and  his  town  are  in  marked  contrast,  an  unpleasant 
contrast  to  Okonondengwe,  near  Elimba.  Magbada  is  older  and  very 
fat.  He  needed  no  label  to  proclaim  him  the  big  chief,  as  he  strode 
forward,  insolent,  avaricious,  though  smiling  a  broad  grin  of  welcome 
and  the  “glad  hand.”  He  was  the  picture  of  a  comic  opera  chieftain, 
no  dignity  but  plenty  of  color  in  his  bright  blue  coat  that  buttoned 
its  warm,  wooly  self  about  his  more  than  portly  person,  and  in  his 
striped  and  abundantly  full  breech  cloth.  His  hat  of  straw,  with  a 
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small  black  design,  and  the  inevitable  little  feather,  sat  like  a  crown 
on  the  top  of  his  long  black  head  and  seemed  detached  and  to  have 
no  raison  d’  etre  above  his  very  fat,  very  shiny  and  very  beaming, 
greedy  old  face. 

His  favorite  wife  was  also  on  the  plump  side,  but  active  and  a 
hard  worker.  She  was  much  decorated  (?)  by  many  scars  and  black 
paint,  and  most  of  the  children  were  like  her,  but  had  even  longer 
heads.  This  cruelty  to  infants  should  be  stopped  by  law,  as  should 
cannibalism,  of  course.  But  one  is  an  old  habit  long  established, 
whose  origin  no  one  seems  to  know  clearly  and  the  other  is  too  gen¬ 
erally  indulged  in,  though  not  openly,  and  there  are  too  many 
chieftains  involved,  for  the  Government  to  dare  to  come  forward 
openly  and  completely  suppress  it,  by  the  stern  measures  that  would 
be  necessary  to  accomplish  much.  There  are  a  mere  handful  of  white 
men  in  a  very  large  area  and  these  would,  doubtless,  suffer  or  be 
exterminated.  Should  a  native,  with  enough  white  blood  to  make  him 
a  leader,  arise,  beware  of  these  hordes  of  savages. 

The  Belgians  are  not  mixing  with  them  at  all,  but  there  is  a  large 
number  of  Greek  merchants,  who  are  leaving  a  trail  of  mixed  blood 
behind  them.  Of  course,  neither  they  nor  the  natives  are  a  virile  race. 
The  occasional  touch  of  the  Arab  is  seen  in  a  few  of  brownish  tint, 
but  almost  all  are  straight  black  Negro.  They  vary  in  details  in  lo¬ 
calities  that  are  quite  near  and  in  customs,  too.  This  old  Magbada  and 
his  tribe  were  very  uncouth  indeed.  We  remained  two  nights  and 
the  intervening  day.  The  whole  time  we  were  surrounded  by  them 
in  swarms  until  after  dark.  They  even  raised  our  curtains  when  we 
were  bathing  and  looked  under !  They  would  run  away  shouting  with 
laughter  when  threatened  but  only  to  return  at  once.  All  of  them 
like  children! 

Father  and  Colonel  Bensel  went  buffalo  hunting  with  men  the 
chief  provided.  After  a  walk  of  about  thirty  miles  Father’s  right  hip 
refused  to  function  about  four  miles  from  camp,  so  the  Colonel  pre¬ 
ceded  him  and  the  chief  sent  out  a  chair  to  meet  him  and  bring  him 
back.  He  was  all  right  the  next  day,  but  for  a  slight  limp,  which 
soon  wore  off.  His  recuperative  powers  are  astounding  when  one  re¬ 
calls  the  sedentary  life  of  his  recent  years.  Quinine  is  hurting  his 
hearing  sadly.  I  pray  its  effects  disappear  when  the  necessity  for  its 
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use  is  over.  He  is,  of  course,  much  thinner,  and  his  trousers  are 
gathered  in  a  sort  of  fluffy  ruffle  around  his  waist.  Not  unlike  the 
bouffant  effects  the  natives  get  when  they  wear  trousers  made  of  bark 
pounded  out,  then  colored  and  worn  pulled  up  so  high  about  their 
waist  that  some  of  the  stuff  stands  up,  some  of  it  falls  down  and 
most  of  it  sticks  out,  both  fore  and  aft.  Father  calls  them  “bustle 
rustlers,”  a  good  description,  bless  him! 

For  all  that  arduous  work  they  had  only  seen  the  grass  wave  three 
times,  so  Father  says  he  is  through  with  buffalo  in  the  Congo.  This 
tall  grass  is  impossible.  A  bird  shot  from  a  branch,  I  refer  to  a  large 
guinea  fowl,  will  fall  like  a  plummet  and  yet  not  be  found  under  the 
trees,  the  growth  is  so  thick.  One  can  be  completely  lost  from  one’s 
companions  and  yet  be  within  a  few  feet  of  them.  This  is  not  in  the 
forest  but  in  grass  land,  called  open  country!  Father  now  sensibly  re¬ 
frains.  Chimp  was  desperately  ill  and  finally  died  while  Father  was 
off  hunting.  Poor  little  Chimp!  A  dear  little  beastie,  clever  and 
amusing.  Of  course  we  buried  her  at  once  in  one  of  the  blankets  she 
loved  so  well  and  prized  so  highly  as  her  very  own. 

Sunday,  May  12 

I  awakened  with  acute  tummy  trouble  and  we  drove  on  to  Wamba 
through  Pawa  and  Mambungo,  retracing  our  steps  slightly  in  order 
to  reach  a  section  all  agree  is  full  of  elephant.  At  Wamba  we  had 
a  charming  camp,  a  well  built  brick  house,  empty,  at  our  disposal 
and  we  were  under  trees  beside  a  tennis  court.  The  latter  was  between 
us  and  the  road,  so  we  were  able  to  keep  the  natives  off  that  distance, 
a  great  relief. 

To  return  to  the  old  chief,  Magbada.  He  sent  for  a  white  woman, 
an  English  Missionary,  to  come  to  him,  “as  his  heart  was  troubled,” 
while  we  were  there,  as  he  could  not  understand  us  or  we  him.  She, 
good  soul,  as  are  all  these  African  Missionaries,  God  bless  them, 
walked  three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  broiling  sun  over  hill  and 
dale  to  see  what  troubled  him.  It  proved  that  he  wished  a  car,  like 
our  number  one,  wanted  to  know  its  price,  as  he  was  saving  his 
francs  to  buy  an  automobile.  She,  Miss  Reese,  said  that  he  would  not 
understand,  even  if  I  could  have  told  him,  as  figures  meant  nothing 
to  his  ignorant  mind.  One  of  his  sons  could  read  and  write  and  kept 
what  few  accounts  were  necessary. 
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The  other  points  were  that  he  wished  her  to  tell  us  he  would  like 
the  Colonel’s  red  cross  box  of  black  enamel,  in  which  to  keep  his 
cash,  one  of  our  precious  and  already  too  few  chairs,  a  cot,  also  in 
nightly  use,  and  a  table.  Help  yourself!  I  tried  to  explain  the  nature 
and  extent  of  our  trip,  that  these  things  were  only  carried  because 
they  were  urgently  needed  etc.,  but  he  only  looked  puzzled  and 
peeved  and  went  to  his  large  audience  chamber  shed,  where  he 
seemed  to  hold  a  court,  of  sorts.  He  was  always  followed  by  two  men 
with  a  large  jug  or  bottle  of  palm  wine,  a  watery  liquid,  whitish  in 
color.  It  is  this  that  gives  him  his  “too,  too  solid  flesh”  we  were  told. 
Perhaps  size  also  is  considered  a  distinction!  We  have  seen  two  fat 
chieftains  and  not  another  fat  person,  though  they  are  all,  hereabouts, 
not  stringily  slender,  as  in  the  Sudan,  but  well  covered.  In  the  Sudan 
they  were  Negroid  and  not  Negroes  as  they  are  here. 

At  Wamba  all  of  us  but  Father  had  a  touch  of  tummy  trouble. 
We  cannot  trace  its  origin,  wish  we  could.  I  was  the  worst,  the 
Colonel  was  next.  The  others  were  light.  It  lasted  nearly  a  week  and 
was  truly  devastating. 


Chagba,  Wednesday,  May  15 

On  Wednesday  we  drove  to  Chagba  where  “beaucoup  des 
elefants”  were  promised  and  actually  materialized,  Hurrah,  Hurrah ! 
Our  camp  is  a  pleasant  one  and  quiet.  We  have  been  given  an  old 
vacant  house  that  is  losing  its  porch,  as  the  elephants  have  used  it  to 
scratch  on  (?)  we  are  told.  Mr.  Vambeber,  in  charge  of  the  cotton 
gin,  is  very  charming  and  most  hospitable.  Has  put  his  “garden 
truck”  at  our  disposal  too,  and  the  fresh  onions  etc.,  are  a  joy.  One 
does  not  realize  how  dependent  one  is  on  the  daily  diet  of  vegetables 
we  are  accustomed  to,  until  it  is  lacking.  We  devour  even  cabbage. 
(I  think  it  was  improperly  washed  cabbage  that  made  us  all  ill.) 

There  are  always  three  black  boys  engaged  to  bring  water  and 
help  the  cook,  Abdul,  and  his  two  Arab  assistants.  There  are  so  many 
of  us  and  camping,  even  de  luxe  as  this  undoubtedly  is,  very  very 
comfy,  takes  a  lot  of  work.  The  English  boys  are  all  dears,  except 
Madden,  who  is  hopeless  in  some  ways,  but  is  trying  to  improve  and 
does  save  Father  a  lot  of  petty  annoyances  about  purchases,  language, 
etc.  The  local  wage  for  the  black  boys  is  usually  two  francs  per  day. 
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We  pay  three,  I  believe.  The  Belgian  Congo  franc  is  worth  175  fr.  to 
the  British  pound.  This  simmers  down  to  nine  American  cents  per 
day  for  each  Negro  assistant!  And  they  feed  themselves,  as  are  the 
Arabs  supposed  to  do,  because  of  their  religion.  I  think  religion  is 
lost  in  the  shuffle  most  of  the  time  and  that  we  undoubtedly  feed 
them,  largely.  However,  such  is  life!  We  do  not  feed  the  blacks. 

Mr.  Vambeber  sent  out  men  to  locate  the  elephants.  They  returned 
about  ten  a.m.  saying  they  were  near,  so  Father  took  one  of  the  cars 
and  some  of  our  boys,  a  lot  of  Negro  hunters  and  guides  and  Mr. 
Vambeber  and  drove  six  or  seven  miles  up  the  road.  There  Mr. 
Vambeber  left  them,  to  wait  until  he,  himself,  had  located  the 
animals.  Father  does  not  again  wish  to  be  disabled  by  fatigue  and 
wants  to  be  fresh  to  shoot  straight  and  enjoy  the  hunt  at  the  right 
time.  A  very  sensible  decision  and  one  for  which  I  am  more  than 
grateful.  Mr.  Vambeber  sent  word  that  the  elephants  were  headed  in 
Father’s  direction  or  rather  towards  camp  and  recommended  he 
return  and  wait  Mr.  Vambeber  in  camp.  About  noon  he  returned  and 
said  that  about  four  they  would  all  start  out  again,  as  by  that  time 
the  herd  would  be  nearer.  At  four,  in  the  pouring  rain,  they  started, 
this  time  in  chairs,  one  for  Father  one  for  Mr.  Vambeber,  weary  after 
his  morning’s  fruitless  walk.  These  chair  bearers  run  all  the  time,  tak¬ 
ing  a  rather  long  rest  at  infrequent  intervals.  The  boys  on  foot  have 
trouble  keeping  up.  Four  carry  the  chair,  in  single  file,  on  poles  on 
their  shoulders  and  the  chair,  with  its  shady  hood,  is  hung  between 
the  two  long,  heavy  poles,  between  which  the  bearers  run.  Ingeniously 
arranged  to  keep  them  single  file  or  tandem  in  the  narrow  paths. 
They  left  the  chairs  about  four  miles  from  here  and  then  went  on 
foot  another  mile,  through  very  hard  going,  in  a  swamp. 

There  were  two  elephants.  One,  a  large  one,  raised  itself  up  to 
pull  down  a  branch  and  outlined  its  head  perfectly  against  the  sky. 
All  said  it  was  a  bull  and  the  ivories  were  very  long.  Father  made  a 
perfect  fhot,  with  the  Westley  Richards,  solid  shell,  straight  through 
the  brain  and  it  fell  dead,  at  eighty  yards.  On  reaching  it,  it  proved 
to  be  a  female  and  the  ivories,  so  long  and  well  shaped,  may  be  con¬ 
fiscated  by  the  Government!  Of  course  Father  will  try  in  every  way 
to  save  them,  for  he  wants  to  make  ivory  chess  men  for  you  three 
dear  boys!  Every  one  in  the  party  said  it  was  a  bull.  Size  of  tusks  or 
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size  of  body  seem  to  be  no  guide  to  sex.  The  experienced  hunters  all 
thought  it  was  a  male.  Its  body  was  hidden  by  the  growth  of  trees  and 
only  its  head  showed,  but  that,  they  all  took  for  a  bull’s. 

The  shot  was  like  the  good  one  with  which  Fazzer  killed  the 
hippo  on  March  23rd  in  the  Nile.  He  shoots  well  when  unwearied, 
but  he  always  has  to  stop  to  wipe  the  perspiration  from  his  eyes  and 
dry  his  glasses  before  shooting,  as  they  become  befogged  by  moisture 
and  that  and  his  deafness  are  fearful  handicaps  in  a  dangerous  game ! 
We  have  been  examining  elephant  skulls  and  Father  remembered 
where  the  few  vulnerable  spots  were  and  hit  this  one  perfectly. 

One  tusk  measures  53%  inches,  outside  measurement.  (The  curve 
is  very  slight  as  they  are  nearly  straight,)  10  inches  in  diameter.  The 
other  54  inches,  outside  measurement  9%  inches  diameter.  Their 
weight — 7  kilos  and  7%  kilos. 

Father  has  wanted  “ever  since”  to  barbecue  an  elephant’s  foot  and 
now  one  of  these  is  cooking,  awaiting  his  return  to  help  us  eat  it.  He 
has  gone,  Monday,  May  20,  to  try  to  avoid  confiscation.  We  expected 
him  last  night,  but  he  has  evidently  been  delayed.  Here’s  hoping! 

That  elephant  was  shot  Thursday,  May  16th.  All  the  next  day 
men  came  excitedly  announcing  the  proximity  of  others,  one  espe¬ 
cially,  a  large  one.  About  four-thirty  in  the  afternoon  Mr.  Vambeber 
and  the  guides  and  hunters  came  and  we  started  in  our  car,  Mina  and 
I  with  them,  to  go  to  the  forest,  where  they  were  said  to  be,  with 
the  big  one.  A  young,  well-dressed,  clean  and  very  decent  looking 
chief  joined  us.  About  two  kilometers  away,  we  stopped  in  the  road, 
as  it  went  through  the  forest  and  Mina  and  I  were  left  to  listen  and 
wait.  We  both  heard  distant  thunder,  though  the  sky  was  clear. 

Tommy  and  Stonham  accompanied  Father,  who  carried  his 
Westley  Richards,  the  gun  he  prefers.  I  think  the  505  was  in  the 
party.  They  disappeared  up  the  road  and  entered  the  forest  at  right 
angles  to  the  road,  on  the  left  side.  They  could  not  have  gone  two 
hundred  yards  into  the  dense  growth  when  we  heard  a  shot.  It 
sounded  like  a  small  cannon  and  after  an  appreciable  moment  was 
followed  by  another  and  then  another,  in  quick  succession.  I  knew 
this  meant  close  work  and  I  thought  it  was  the  505.  No  other  shots 
followed  and  we  felt  Father  had  his  animal.  I  listened  intently  for 
the  sound  of  another  gun,  but  none  came.  Mina  said  she  heard 
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fourth  shot,  but  I  did  not,  and  I  was  intently  alert.  Afterward  Ston- 
ham  said  he  had  shot,  but  we  shall  never  know.  Father  and  Mr. 
Vambeber  had  passed  six  or  eight  animals  before  they  sighted  the 
big  one. 

The  forest  was  alive  w'ith  them.  One,  a  large  cow,  was  restless 
and  they  gave  her  a  wide  berth,  having  had  enough  disappointment 
the  day  before  over  one  of  her  sisters.  Mina  and  I  were  told  the  dis¬ 
tant  rumblings  we  heard  and  thought  thunder  were  probably  the 
tummies  of  the  elephants  (?).  I  have  read  they  are  often  heard  but 
we  saw  no  animals  from  the  road.  Father  says,  having  seen  so  many, 
meant  there  were  many  more,  as  they  are  most  difficult  to  discern  in 
the  forest  and  many  were  doubtless  invisible.  Finally  they  saw  a  huge 
bull,  with  immense  tusks,  the  one  they  were  after.  Father  raised  his 
gun,  the  Westley  Richards,  to  fire,  when  not  sixty  feet  away  came  a 
smaller  bull  with  poorer  ivories,  trunk  raised,  headed  straight  for 
him  and  meaning  business.  Father  shot,  hit  him  in  the  forehead, 
made  him  stumble  to  the  left,  while  Father  stepped  behind  a  tree 
and  shot  twice  again,  after  he  had  passed  the  tree.  When  he  fell  he 
was  not  ten  feet  from  Father.  PHEW!  His  ivories  are  too  small  and 
probably  will  also  be  confiscated  and  there  are  no  more  to  be  shot  by 
Father  on  his  license! 

Later:  Father  has  arranged  to  have  the  ivories  bought  back  for 
him  at  the  official  auction  that  takes  place  in  the  Congo.  He  has  left 
money  and  had  the  trunks  marked  so  he  should  receive  the  very  ones 
he  shot.  Let  us  pray.  They  are  to  be  shipped  fromNiangara,  after  the 
auction,  to  New  York.  Again  let  us  pray.* 


Gilima,  May  24 
Forty  miles  north  of  Dongu 
Dictated  by  Father  at  Safari  Zumbi 
(June  3)  on  the  Kibali  River 

Referring  to  Gilima  and  the  safari,  Father  says:  Extensive  ground 
ruts,  North  Duro  River,  safaried  60  men,  four  sepoys  (chairs). 

*  To  the  credit  of  the  Belgians  I  must  state  that  3  years  afterward  the  tusks  were  received 
in  White  Plains,  with  change  from  the  amount  Father  had  left  to  cover  expenses  of  buying 
them  and  of  forwarding  them  to  us  here.  They  were  the  same  tusks,  with  Father’s  marks  still 
on  them  for  identification. 
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Mother  and  Mina,  being  very  insistent  recrossed  Duro  River  south. 
Could  have  returned  with  cars,  wooden  headedness.  War  wounded 
Belgian,  two  and  a  half  years  away  from  family,  Mr.  Hendricks, 
presented  monkey  to  us  and  arrows  to  Mina,  the  latter  forgotten  by 
him  on  our  return,  very  hospitable  but  quite  mad.  Turned  west,  one 
mile  south,  high  grass,  many  places  impossible  to  see  ten  paces  ahead, 
grass  closing  over  the  trail.  Made  eighteen  miles  to  Balune.  Chief 
cleared  out  house  for  us.  Rations  for  the  entire  safari  of  sixty  men, 
manioc,  bananas,  corn,  total  cost  per  day  six  and  one  half  francs  (or 
25  cents)  total  for  their  food! 

Colobus  monkey  consumed  afternoon  of  twelve  men,  his  tail 
seen  twice.  Mr.  Stevens’  shots  ineffective.  Presence  disclosed  by  shak¬ 
ing  branches  and  leaves.  Moved  over  area  of  one  acre,  always  over 
worst  swamp.  Started  from  hiding  place  by  men  pulling  vines  lead¬ 
ing  to  tree  tops,  frightening  Colobus.  Streak  of  black  and  white 
jumping  thirty  to  forty  feet  was  the  extent  of  our  view  of  Colobus, 
who  has  the  best  brains  in  the  Congo.  His  skin  should  be  worth 
one  hundred  dollars,  but  sells  for  fifteen  cents,  grossest  insult  to  a 
high  intelligence.  Proceeded  through  high  grass,  indistinguishable 
trail,  almost  impassable  swamps,  taxing  endurance  and  evidencing 
insanity  of  white  men  who  will  do  this.  Crossing  old  elephant  trail, 
arrived  at  Guago  May  26th  at  noon.  Runners  deployed  to  locate  ele¬ 
phant  reported  two  hours  away,  moving  toward  camp.  Colobus  hunt 
ditto  previous  day.  Remained  for  night.  Elephant  reported  west. 
Mother  distinguished  for  good  target  practice,  shooting  fifty  yards, 
bullets  passed  right  through  a  twelve  inch  tree,  Springfield  30,  raised 
protest  from  the  hunters  disturbance  of  approaching  elephants.  Later 
reported  the  elephants  swerved  westward,  when  they  heard  the  gun, 
crossed  the  Duro  river  northward. 

Moved  camp  May  29th.  Hunters  deployed  reported  elephants 
trekking  northward.  Repeated  Colobus  hunt,  same  results.  Personally 
believe  skin  worth  one  thousand  dollars .  Native’s  method  of  capture 
mysterious.  Grass  everywhere,  too  high  for  antelope,  but  few  tracks 
observed.  Numerous  nets  of  fishing  cord  to  three-eighths  inch,  for 
trapping  antelope;  all  belong  to  chiefs;  stowed;  evidently  used  in  dry 
season.  Rained  about  every  third  day.  Four  inches  of  grass,  two  layers 
crossways  all  over  mud  floor  of  mud  hut  (with  thatched  roof)  after 
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sweeping  make  comfortable  beds.  Larder  supplied  with  guinea  fowl, 
just  sufficient. 


Mbungunza,  May  30 

Camped  two  p.m.,  Stevens  hunted  waterbuck,  wounded  one  and 
followed  it  to  swamp,  unable  to  locate  it  that  night  or  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  morning.  Elephant  reported  knocking  about.  Interesting  after¬ 
noon  photographing  cloth  from  tree  bark,  through  processes  to  fin¬ 
ished  material  dyed.  Porters  danced  rest  of  day,  after  gruelling  tramp 
through  swamp.  Origin  of  American  jazz  no  mystery.  Endeavored 
to  buy  ivory  hammer  from  chief,  with  which  the  tree  bark  cloth  is 
pounded  out,  but  he  refused  to  sell,  as  it  was  an  heirloom  from  his 
father.  Might  have  been  willing  to  sell  one  of  his  wives.  Looked  ’em 
over,  concluded  would  prefer  hammer;  ventilation  of  car  unsuitable 
to  goods  offered.  Chief  great  accountant,  without  education.  Wings 
of  various  birds  stuck  in  hut  roof  reminders  of  business  transactions. 
Each  stick  of  large  bundle  represented  one  cotton  planter.  Chief  is 
shrewd  character.  We  acquired  permanent  horizontal  position  of 
torso  and  many  bumps  on  our  heads  endeavoring  to  locomote  be¬ 
neath  four  foot  ceiling,  over  which  is  located  chiefs  bank,  granary, 
cotton  warehouse,  and  possibly  at  times,  wives  desiring  a  change. 
Access  to  bank  etc.  was  accomplished  by  raising  roof  with  two  poles, 
four  men  pushing  the  roof  clear  of  walls  of  bank  sufficiently  to  allow 
entrance,  after  climbing  pole.  Everything,  edible  of  native  produce 
extracted  from  there,  up  to  coin  of  the  realm.  Change  for  five  francs 
several  times  resulted  in  jacking  up  roof  as  described.  Our  impres¬ 
sion  was  it  was  not  worth  the  five  francs. 

Exchange  value  of  Congo  franc,  three  American  cents,  but  pur¬ 
chasing  power  in  the  Congo  equal  to  about  three  dollars,  as  food  is 
reckoned  in  the  U.S.A.  Native  most  wonderful  machine  known  for 
converting  bananas,  about  six  per  day,  equal  weight  of  manioc  or 
green  corn,  almost  hard,  into  energy!  Porters  carried  fifty  to  sixty 
pounds  through  swamps  for  eighteen  to  twenty  miles,  dancing  to  the 
tom-tom  thirty  minutes  after  arrival  and  continuing  until  stopped  by 
weary  whites  who  wished  to  sleep.  The  black  mail  delivers  greater 
output  of  energy  on  less  food  than  any  other  known  machine;  always 
smiling  and  willing,  meticulously  careful  for  comfort  and  safety  of 
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the  white  man  in  his  care  and  in  this  respect,  at  least,  a  lovable 
character— notwithstanding  a  pungent  aroma!  Works  cheerfully  for 
four  and  one  half  cents  per  day,  plus  a  half  of  dozen  bananas  or 
equivalent,  usually  singing  through  his  task.  Surely  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  such  psychology  capable  of  fine  development. 

The  stub  of  a  cigarette,  picked  from  the  ground,  makes  him  a  lov¬ 
ing  servant,  and  incidentally  a  close  watcher  of  the  smokers.  The 
butt  quickly  hidden,  for  if  seen  by  the  chief  will  be  confiscated  for 
the  bank.  This  is  sometimes  the  folded  brim  of  straw  worn  like  a 
crown  around  the  head.  Tonsorial  development  would  tax  ingenuity 
to  describe.  Scissors  should  be  carried  by  every  African  traveller.  A 
chief  offered  us  ten  centimes,  three  tenths  of  a  cent,  for  a  pair  of  gold 
washed  nail  scissors.  His  price  was  refused  but  he  got  the  scissors  and 
diligently  employed  the  rest  of  the  day  in  carving  geometrical  designs 
through  forests  of  kinky  and  recalcitrant  wool  on  the  heads  of  his 
subjects. 

Recorded  photographically,  interesting  manufacture  of  twine  or 
small  rope  from  the  unfurled  leaves  of  the  palm  frond.  These  leaves, 
about  four  feet  long,  each  edge  is  hard  and  this  hard  edge  is  pinched 
off  and  stripped  with  the  finger  nail,  leaving  the  leaf  flat  and  soft. 
This  soft  center  section,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  after 
the  two  flat  outside  layers  have  also  been  removed  by  the  splitting 
away,  with  the  finger  method,  to  the  depth  of  about  three  inches, 
shows  as  a  silky,  white,  lustrous  and  very  soft  texture,  heart  of  the 
leaf  frond.  The  frond  itself  not  having  developed  enough  to  unfurl 
before  it  was  cut.  Or,  to  make  it  more  clear,  after  the  two  outside 
hard  edges  have  been  pinched  off  and  stripped  with  the  finger  nail, 
leaving  the  leaf  flat,  the  center  section,  about  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  wide,  is  then  split  across  the  width  for  about  two  inches  down, 
into  three  portions,  leaving  the  end  of  a  silky,  white  lustrous 
center. 

When  a  dozen  or  so  of  these  leaves  have  been  prepared,  the  cen¬ 
ters  are  bunched  together  and  held  in  the  hand  and  the  two  sides 
peeled  at  the  same  time,  leaving  twelve  or  so  beautiful,  silky,  creamy 
white  ribbons  hanging  in  one  bunch.  Two  of  these  ribbons  are  then 
taken  in  the  left  hand,  one  ribbon  is  rolled  from  the  thigh  to  the 
knee  with  the  right  hand  and  the  other  is  then  similarly  treated. 
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then  the  two  rolled  pieces  are  rolled  together  from  the  thigh  to  the 
knee.  As  the  ends  of  the  ribbon  taper  in  width  and  thickness,  about 
eight  inches  from  the  end,  two  additional  leaves  are  rolled  into  the 
cord,  and  so  it  is  indefinitely  continued,  until  it  reaches  the  desired 
length.  If  larger  cord  is  needed  two  of  the  above  are  rolled  into  one, 
similarly,  and  this  one  is  again  rolled  with  another  into  a  larger  size 
still,  until  a  rope  is  built  up,  as  observed  in  one  case,  two  inches  in 
diameter.  We  saw  a  stream  spanned,  one  hundred  fifty  feet  across, 
by  a  rope  so  made,  but  in  that  case  a  coarser  frond  had  been  used. 
It  is  peculiar  that  only  two  strands  are  used,  never  three  or  more,  and 
the  rope  is  built  up  always  from  the  two  smaller  cords  being  rolled 
together  from  the  smaller  sizes  until  the  desired  strength  and  thick¬ 
ness  is  secured. 

The  black  man  makes  his  beds,  his  chairs,  his  baskets,  his  hamper 
and  hats,  the  latter  frequently  a  rim  without  any  top,  from  the  raffia 
palm,  which  can  be  used  in  all  its  parts,  from  the  silken  center  de¬ 
scribed  above,  to  the  outer  skin,  which  is  stiff  and  tough.  The  latter 
he  uses  to  string  his  bows  as  well — a  far  superior  string  to  the  buck¬ 
skin  or  animal  sinew  of  the  American  Indian,  as  it  is  proof  against 
weather  conditions,  being  unaffected  by  rain  or  temperature.  The 
fiber  of  the  frond  is  continuous,  in  practically  any  length  of  same 
size  and  strength,  from  the  silky  center  leaf  to  the  skin  or  bark, 
which  is  springy  and  tough.  The  stalk  is  very  light  and  is  used  where 
strength  and  lightness  is  required.  Another  fibrous  vine,  hanging 
frequently  sixty  feet  from  the  tree  tops  and  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  can  be  stripped  into  pliable  ropy  lengths,  where  coarser 
material  for  binding  the  poles  of  their  houses  together  may  be 
needed.  This  material  is  the  same  in  appearance  as  the  “bejuco”  of 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  a  section  some  twenty  or  more  feet 
long,  four  inches  in  diameter,  may  be  torn  apart  into  twenty  or 
thirty  strings  of  material  not  all  of  which  will  be  full  length,  as  knots 
and  twists  occur  in  the  main  vine  and  the  fibers,  some  of  them,  run 
out  at  these  points.  A  Congo  native  can  be  turned  loose  in  any  forest 
and  in  half  an  hour  build  himself  a  shelter  from  the  rain  and  in  an¬ 
other  half  can  gather  food  for  the  day  of  wild  bananas,  wild  manioc 
and  numerous  roots.  Berries  we  have  not  seen  at  all  and  a  strange 
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scarcity  of  fish,  at  least  those  that  will  take  a  hook,  was  noted  in 
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Northern  and  Middle  Congo.  The  natives  appear  to  trap  them  quite 
successfully. 

Our  ideas  of  the  Congo  forests  being  filled  with  monkeys  has  sub¬ 
sided  into  the  sight  of  two  or  three  balls  of  black  and  white  shooting 
through  the  air  from  limb  to  limb,  a  couple  of  black  and  white  tails, 
discovered  after  twenty  minutes  intense  effort  to  see  them  in  the 
dense  forest.  And  yet  they  must  be  there,  for  a  Colobus  skin  can  be 
bought  for  from  two  to  five  francs,  equal  to  six  to  fifteen  cents  U.  S. 
money.  We  have  seen  no  snakes,  the  porters  report  only  one.  Also 
very,  very  few  birds.  Few  antelope,  though  doubtless  the  dry  season, 
which  forces  them  into  the  valleys  of  the  river,  concentrates  them  in 
quantities. 

A  remarkable  fact  is  the  ability  of  the  porters  with  heavy  loads 
on  their  backs  or  heads,  and  nothing  on  their  feet,  to  make  twenty 
or  thirty  miles  a  day,  through  trails  closed  to  the  eyes  of  the  white 
man  by  overhanging  grass,  the  hidden  surfaces  of  which  are  studded 
with  irregularities,  small  roots,  stumps  or  thorns,  and  yet  the  blacks 
come  to  their  journey’s  end  sound  of  foot,  usually,  and  happy  in 
thought.  All  this  on  a  few  bananas,  or  roots  of  the  manioc,  occa¬ 
sionally  drenched  in  palm  oil,  but  more  often  eaten  dry,  roasted  in 
their  skins  in  the  fire  and  thus  eaten. 

It  is  astonishing  to  note  that  nearly  every  black  man  has  some 
kind  of  instrument  that  makes  a  syncopated  note.  Jazz  extends  from 
their  heads  and  shoulders  to  their  hands  and  feet  and  must  have  a 
hidden  psychological  meaning,  when  not  only  does  it  possess  the 
soul  of  the  black  man,  but  has  swept  through  all  the  civilized  world. 
I  have  observed  in  the  U.S.A.  an  old  couple,  whose  dancing  days 
were  over  before  jazz  reached  America,  swaying  to  the  so-called 
music.  In  the  Congo,  I  have  seen  children  not  yet  two  years  of  age 
jazzing  to  two  or  three  notes  of  the  tom-tom,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
not  only  the  grand  piano  of  every  village,  but  the  telegraph  as  well. 
Its  reverberations  carry  far  and  throb  through  one’s  consciousness, 
whether  sleeping  or  waking. 


Gilima,  May  31 

We  returned  to  Gilima  after  one  night  sleeping  on  the  porch  of 
the  home  of  the  chief  of  Adzangwe,  who  vacated  for  us  most  kindly. 
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Mr.  Stevens  called  our  attention  to  the  complete  hospitality  always 
shown  us  by  the  natives,  who  think  nothing  of  removing  themselves 
and  their  small  (to  them  great)  belongings  without  notice,  at  our 
advent.  This  is  only  necessary,  of  course,  where  there  is  no  rest 
house.  Most  villages  have  the  latter,  fortunately.  They  seem  clean  and 
are  empty. 

At  Gilima  we  saw  full  court  in  session  with  the  Chief  Magistrate, 
a  Belgian,  who  was  also  the  D.  C.  trying  cases.  He  had,  the  day  before, 
passed  sentence  of  thirty  years  on  a  black  man  for  the  murder  of  a 
ten-year  old  girl.  We  were  also  to  learn  that  the  village  where  we  had 
spent  the  night  and  part  of  a  day,  runners  sent  out  to  locate  elephant, 
had  failed  in  their  duty.  Elephant  had  been  within  two  kilometers  of 
us  all  the  time  but  were  not  reported.  Father  here  ceased  to  dictate 
and  was  naturally  disgusted  about  the  lost  opportunity  to  hunt 
elephant. 

On  June  ist  we  left  Gilima  at  eight-thirty  after  paying  off  the  men 
of  the  safari,  sixty  of  them.  They  received  ten  francs  each  for  their 
week’s  work  and  a  gift  was  given  to  the  secretary  who  had  kept 
account  of  their  rations,  wages,  etc.  and  also  to  the  chief’s  son.  He  had 
accompanied  us,  to  look  after  us  as  his  father’s  guests,  we  gathered, 
and  had  been  quietly  and  effectively  present  whenever  needed  and 
absent  when  his  help  was  unnecessary.  He  was  a  mere  youth  but  tall 
and  with  a  lazy  grace  that  had  dignity  and  showed  promise  of  capa¬ 
city  in  later  life. 

Unfortunately  the  Belgian  Government  does  not  encourage  the 
sons  of  chiefs  to  become  educated  and  this  boy,  who  had  brains 
worthy  of  utilizing  an  education  was  completely  illiterate.  A  great 
pity.  Apparently  the  only  schooling  available  are  the  missionaries! 
Some  Protestant  some  Catholic.  In  some  places  the  Protestants  give 
more  practical  results  and  in  a  few  others  the  Catholics.  The  Secre¬ 
tary  had  been  at  a  Mission  school  and  was  quite  capable  and  very 
proud  of  his  ability  to  read  and  write.  When  we  took  their  pictures 
he  went  back  to  find  his  pencil  to  place  over  his  ear,  his  badge  of  office 
evidently  and  insignia  of  the  aristocracy  of  Learning.  The  whole 
week’s  expenses,  including  wages  of  sixty  men,  their  rations,  and  the 
gifts  to  the  Secretary  and  son  of  the  Chief,  totalled  twenty-one  dollars ! 
To  be  exact  697  francs. 
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We  drove  to  Dunga,  where  we  provisioned  and  also  bought  several 
pieces  of  ivory  with  native  carving,  very  characteristic  and  hence 
interesting,  a  simplicity  of  design  and  execution  lending  a  primitive 
charm  to  the  work. 

We  stopped  a  few  moments  at  Wando,  the  largest  of  the  three 
elephant  schools  in  the  Congo;  the  other  two  are  at  Buta,  we  are  told, 
and  at  Api,  where  we  were  on  April  30th.  When  we  were  at  Api  the 
hunt  had  just  started  for  the  new  recruits  of  the  year  and  now  at 
Wando  we  saw  them,  twenty  unhappy,  angry  and  very  muddy  little 
fellows.  Those  that  had  been  in  captivity  longer  had  their  daily  bath, 
but  the  new  comers  were  still  too  unmanageable  to  be  taken  to  the 
river,  for  they  were  heavily  coated  with  mud  and  were  tied  by  ropes 
at  least  three  inches  thick  to  fore  and  hind  legs  of  opposite  corners, 
and  staked  out  in  two  rows  facing  each  other.  Even  the  older  ones 
resented  our  approach,  evidently  knew  we  were  strangers  and  some 
of  the  new  ones  tried  to  get  us,  menacing  savagely  with  their  trunks, 
and  voices  squealing.  One  had  been  killed  or  “died,”  they  said.  The 
authorities  were  not  communicative  about  them  and  at  Wando  did 
not  encourage  us  to  stay  and  see  farther,  so  oh  we  went  to  camp  at 
the  rest  house  at  the  cross  roads  near  by  and  in  the  morning  started 
for  Zumbi  (June  2nd)  on  the  Kibali  River.  This  was  an  abandoned 
mining  camp  and  now  only  inhabited  by  derelicts,  the  lame,  halt 
and  the  leper  (?)  we  thought.  The  latter  are  allowed  to  go  about  on 
public  ferries  etc.,  entirely  without  restraint,  their  toes  and  fingers 
eaten  away,  disgusting  and  revolting  sights,  surely  dangerous  to  the 
general  health. 

En  route  to  Zumbi  Mr.  Stevens  shot  a  kongoni  (hartebeest).  It 
fell  and  he  went  up  to  it  and  shot  it  in  the  head.  Then  he  called  the 
porters  to  come  to  carry  it  to  the  car,  only  a  few  yards  away,  but  the 
kongoni  had  other  plans  and  got  up  to  put  them  into  immediate 
execution,  to  the  disgust  of  Mr.  Stevens.  He  assured  us  he  had  “kilt  it, 
it  was  dead  and  there  was  many,  many  blute  (blood)”.  About  a  week 
later,  when  we  returned,  a  black  man  had  the  horns  and  skull,  which 
we  bought  for  a  reminder  that  the  hartebeest’s  horns  are  far  above  his 
brain  and  that  they  die  hard.  He  had  run  fifteen  miles  or  so  and  was 
found  dead  near  Wando,  poor  thing. 

We  constantly  hear  tales  of  animals  being  “dead”  and  then  mak- 
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in g  off,  especially  elephant.  One  man  stood  over  his  dead  elephant, 
after  cutting  off  its  tail,  when  it  reached  around  and  pulled  his  head 
from  his  body  with  its  trunk !  Another  strange  thing  happened  to  us 
while  at  Zumbi.  We  went  out  to  rob  a  bee  tree,  which  proved  to  hold 
no  honey  after  all.  On  our  return  we  went  in  the  canoe  for  what  Mr. 
Stevens  called  “a  drive”  on  the  river  to  see  the  rapids  with  their  rocks 
protruding  from  the  water.  Beyond  them  we  saw  a  solitary  rock. 
Something  strange  about  it  called  us  nearer  to  investigate  and  it 
proved  to  be  the  body  of  a  freshly  killed  water  buck,  with  blood  still 
running  from  two  small  wounds  in  its  neck.  It  was  still  soft  and 
almost  warm  and  we  hooked  its  graceful  head  to  the  back  of  the 
canoe,  by  its  beautiful  horns  and  dragged  it  ashore  to  eat.  All  the 
hunters  agreed  it  had  been  killed  by  a  leopard,  the  latter  probably 
frightened  off  by  our  approach,  the  buck,  losing  its  footing  in  the 
water  when  the  leopard  sprang  at  or  away  from  it,  floated  and  we 
found  it. 

As  our  larder  was  in  need  of  replenishing,  this  manna  from  the 
wilderness  was  most  gratefully  received.  Zumbi  had  elephants, 
buffalo,  hippo  and  antelope  tracks  but  Father’s  elephant  hunt  was 
wearying  and  fruitless,  so  he  and  Mr.  Stevens  went  across  the  river, 
taking  Stonham,  and  making  a  safari  of  it.  They  enjoyed  themselves 
greatly  in  the  hills  that  have  lured  Father  ever  since  our  arrival  here. 
As  porters  were  scarce  they  travelled  light  and  Mina,  Tommy  Turner 
and  I  kept  house,  or  camp,  rather,  until  their  return.  Col.  Bensel 
and  Sydney  Beaumont  with  Madden  took  car  No.  2  to  Aba  with 
Mrs.  Davis,  an  English  Missionary,  who  is  very  ill.  From  thence  she 
will  go  on  to  Rejaf  and  take  ship  down  the  Nile  en  route  to  England. 
We  divided  the  Arab  servants  between  Father’s  safari  and  our  camp 
and  when  they  returned  to  Zumbi  we  started  on  to  Watsa,  there  to 
meet  car  No.  2  and  its  occupants  again. 

While  Father  was  across  the  pretty  Kibali  River  on  his  safari,  he 
sent  over  a  messenger  for  more  supplies.  At  that  moment  the  natives 
around  camp  became  excited  and  told  us  elephant  were  coming  in 
our  direction  and  were  only  half  a  mile  away,  so  we  dispatched  the 
messenger  quickly  to  tell  Father,  in  case  he  wished  to  return  for 
them.  Mina  and  I,  at  first,  thought  of  going  out  after  them  ourselves 
and  I  got  out  my  little  gun,  but  I  decided  to  have  breakfast  first, 
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as  if  we  shot  at  them  or  even  stalked  them,  it  might  drive  them  away 
before  Father  had  a  chance  to  return.  He  did  not  come  at  once  and 
before  he  did  the  natives  were  all  excitement,  saying  “the  elephants 
are  coming  now.”  This  time  I  was  more  ready  with  my  little  gun  at 
hand  and  went  to  see  for  myself.  At  sight  of  my  gun,  they,  the  natives, 
grew  even  more  perturbed  and  begged  me  not  to  shoot.  So,  I  got  the 
glasses  and  there  were  many,  many  elephants  coming  quickly  out 
of  the  forest — but  a  man  was  on  the  back  of  each!  They  were  on  a 
practice  march  and  were  the  tame  elephants  from  Wando,  so  my 
individual  elephant  hunt  did  not  come  off.  I  sent  a  messenger  on 
the  run  to  tell  Father  the  joke  was  on  me,  but  he  was  already  off  after 
a  herd  on  that  side  of  the  river  and  so  had  not  come  back  on  my  false 
alarm.  We  did  so  greatly  enjoy  that  little  side  trip  “on  our  own”  with 
no  interference  or  advice  or  prophecies  of  evil  from  the  Colonel. 

Watsa,  June  8 

We  finally  went  on  to  Watsa,  met  the  rest  of  the  party  and  con¬ 
tinued  our  way  on  to  Kilo  Mines,  taking  the  longer,  though  much 
safer  route,  through  Doko  to  Adranga,  over  hills  whose  rounded 
slopes  wash  slowly  because  of  the  heavy  grass  growing  over  their  sides 
with  its  retaining  roots.  We  heard  afterward  that  the  shorter  route, 
while  risky,  had  worlds  of  game.  It  is  a  new  one  way  road,  traffic 
coming  up  one  day  and  going  down  the  next,  because  of  its  sharp 
turns  and  heavy  grades.  On  the  road  we  took  the  views  were  beauti¬ 
ful  and  the  sunset  one  to  long  remember,  all  the  heaven  alight  with 
a  riot  of  color. 

Father  Dictates  : 

“On  what  may  happen  if  one  does  not  know  the  language.”  After 
a  delightful  night  at  Goto,  cool  salubrious  mountain  air,  the  caravan 
made  a  late  start  for  Kilo  (Bambu)  the  route  taking  us  over  moun¬ 
tains,  grassed  and  wooded.  The  trees  standing  out  in  deeper  green 
from  what  appeared  a  velvet  mat  of  grass.  Only  those  who  have 
hunted  through  this  grass  can  realize  how  deceptive  appearances  are, 
for  it  is  sometimes  ten  feet  high,  with  stalks  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick. 

Two  hours  brought  us  to  the  Government  Experimental  Farm  at 
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Nioka,  24,000  hectares  or  some  60,000  acres  being  set  aside  for  that 
purpose.  The  altitude  is  about  6,000  ft.  fairly  steep,  rolling  hills,  cov¬ 
ered  in  this  area  with  lush  grass  some  two  feet  high.  Cattle  and 
sheep  and  goats  on  this  farm  were  in  flourishing  condition,  the 
tsetse  fly  being  absent,  though  they  have  some  trouble  with  ticks, 
insignificant  as  compared  with  similar  trouble  in  western  U.S.A. 
Also  full-sized  chickens  and  good  pigs.  The  residence  of  the  director 
crowns  a  beautiful  hill,  a  brick  house  bedded  in  roses  and  other 
flowers.  Evidences  of  experimental  enterprises  were  everywhere. 
Farm  implements,  which  we  had  almost  forgotten  existed  in  the 
world,  so  rarely  are  they  seen  hereabouts,  drawn  by  humped-back 
cattle,  blooded  stock  crossed  with  native  breeds,  sisal  plants  from 
Mexico  amongst  scores  of  other  plants  imported  from  many  other 
countries.  It  was  at  the  base  of  this  interesting  hill  that  the  race  and 
fun  of  the  day  commenced. 

The  caravan  approached  in  the  usual  formation  or  order,  Car 
No.  1,  car  No.  3  and  car  No.  2.  Two  carrying  the  doctor,  medical 
supplies,  sources  of  some  trouble.  Three,  being  the  commissariat,  al¬ 
ways  travels  between  one  and  two,  the  latter  brings  up  the  rear.  No.  1 
turned  right  to  enter  the  Farm,  No.  3  was  instructed  to  wait  at  the 
gate.  No.  2  drove  up  after  a  bit  and  halted  behind  No.  3,  knowing 
nothing  of  No.  1  having  gone  up  the  hill  to  the  farm.  The  main 
road  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill.  We  were  met  by  the  director  with  the 
glad  tidings  that  we  could  purchase  beans,  peas,  ham,  etc.,  and 
potatoes,  the  latter  a  great  treat  and  rare  (except  the  native  sweet 
potato)  the  kind  known  at  home  as  “nigger  chokers”  not  the  juicy 
yams  we  know.  But  he  said  he  would  have  to  send  some  distance  for 
the  potatoes  that  had  just  been  dug  up  and  there  would  be  a  slight 
delay,  so  a  black  boy  was  sent  back  to  the  gate  to  tell  the  caravan  to 
proceed. 

They  proceeded!  Leaving  us  at  the  hill  top  purchasing  supplies, 
not  seeing  us  after  skirting  the  hill,  the  faithful  young  Scotchman 
driving  No.  3,  Tommy  Turner,  thought  it  was  up  to  him  to  catch 
No.  1,  as  his,  Tommy’s  car,  had  the  food  for  lunch.  The  Doctor  in 
car  No.  2  followed  him,  knowing  nothing  about  No.  1  being  at  the 
farm.  His  chauffeur,  Sydney  Beaumont,  proceeded  at  best  speed  to 
keep  up  with  the  commissariat  car,  as  lunch  time  was  approaching 
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and  self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature.  In  due  course  No.  i 
secured  the  supplies  and  proceeded  at  top  speed  to  overtake  Tommy 
for  much  the  same  reason  that  No.  2  travelled  wide  open.  Tommy, 
thinking  No.  1  was  ahead  of  him,  took  the  maximum  out  of  his 
motor  with  No.  2  close  on  his  heels,  while  we  in  No.  1  chased  both, 
straining  our  eyes  around  every  bend  and  over  every  hill  top.  Our 
known  destination  for  the  day  was  Kilo  Mines,  a  very  general  name 
for  the  district  of  the  mines  belonging  to  the  company  known  as 
Kilo,  so  the  name  was  rather  indefinite  as  to  location. 

As  Tommy  could  not  even  see  the  dust  of  Car  No.  1  his  foot  never 
left  the  accelerator  as  lunch  time  grew  nearer  and  nearer.  Ditto  car 
No.  2  and  we  in  No.  1  madder  and  hungrier  followed  up  hill  and 
down  dale,  cursing  Turner,  the  faithful,  for  his  zealous  endeavors 
to  catch  us,  as  he,  of  course,  thought  we  led  him.  As  we  could  not 
talk  to  the  black  men,  we  made  enquiries  of  the  few  whites  along 
the  road,  which  always  resulted  in  the  reiterated  fact  that  both  cars 
had  preceded  us  about  an  hour  before. 

At  five  p.m.  we  reached  the  largest  of  the  Kilo  mines  towns,  still 
hearing  of  the  two  cars  rushing  through  an  hour  before  our  arrival. 
At  this  point  there  was  a  telephone  to  the  “old  town”  for  the  private 
use  of  the  company.  (Telephones  and  telegraph  are  almost  non¬ 
existent  in  the  Congo,  we  had  been  away  from  them  over  two 
months  and  this  was  merely  local)  but  we  had  letters  to  the  officials 
who  were  courtesy  itself,  as  usual,  and  a  message  was  sent  on  to  stop 
those  cars  and  send  them  back.  We  heard  the  message  was  delivered 
and  presently  along  came  a  very  crestfallen  Tommy,  followed  by  a 
famished  crew  of  No.  2.  They  had  not  received  the  message  but  had 
gone  to  the  end  of  the  road,  which  fortunately  had  an  end  in  the 
hills.  There  held  a  council  of  war,  and  a  sandwich  each,  and  retraced 
their  weary  way.  They  happened  to  catch  sight  of  us  or  would  have 
gone  still  farther  back.  We  were  then  off  the  main  road  camping  on 
the  town’s  common  and  being  entertained  by  everybody  most  hos¬ 
pitably.  The  meal  was  eaten  amid  much  laughter,  our  spirits  reviving 
between  the  much  needed  food  and  the  glad  tidings  that  we  could 
have  a  barge  that  week  end  to  carry  us  to  Uganda.  We  had  expected 
to  have  to  wait  another  week.  [Father’s  dictation  ended  a  few  lines 
back.] 
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A  day  or  two  before,  we  had  received  a  cable  from  Carl,  which 
set  us  up  mightily,  though  it  was  over  two  months  old  when  it 
reached  us.  God  bless  him,  it  was  so  nice  to  hear  of  our  blessed  boys 
and  their  dear  ones.  We  have  spent  the  entire  family  fortune  on  a 
cable  sent  June  13th  from  N1LI  asking  an  answer  at  Kampalla,  where 
we  expect  to  be  soon. 

We  slept  at  Mr.  Parker’s  plantation,  Cuckfield,  near  Bunia,  en 
route  to  Kasenyi  to  embark  for  Butiaba  in  Uganda.  Mr.  Parker’s 
plantation  is  so  magnificently  located,  the  views  are  superb  and  the 
place  could  be  made  very  lovely,  but  it  shows  that  it  is  unloved.  He 
wishes  to  sell,  as,  after  eighteen  years  constantly  combating  the 
Belgian  government,  he  is  weary.  They  are  most  certainly  hostile  to 
any  foreigner  settling  in  their  midst.  Their  policy  is  one  of  complete 
monopoly  in  the  Congo  and  will  retard  the  development  of  their 
inland  empire,  even  though  it  is  of  such  prodigiously  staggering 
proportions  and  such  potential  wealth  that  it  is  almost  unbelievable. 
Too  bad!  One  thing  that  is  striking  is  the  way  the  native  blacks  work 
with  so  little  white  supervision. 

At  the  gold  mines  which  we  went  through  at  Kilo,  and  on  the 
excellently  kept  roads,  everywhere  black  men  work,  not  fast  perhaps, 
but  steadily.  They  do  not  loaf  and  the  work  is  well  done.  No  whites 
standing  over  them  at  all.  The  whites  are  a  leisurely  lot.  We  have  re¬ 
ceived  every  courtesy  at  their  hands,  everywhere,  continuously  since 
entering  the  Congo  nearly  three  months  ago.  We  leave  it  with  pleas¬ 
ant  recollections  and  many  memories  of  unfailing  interest.  Of  the 
Black  Congo  be  it  said;  our  general  impression  is  always  the  throb¬ 
bing  of  the  tom-tom,  day  and  night,  with  its  barbarous  suggestion  of 
cannibalism,  savage  dances,  naked  or  nearly  so,  brown  bodies,  painted 
and  scarred,  and  of  their  secret  societies  of  murderous  intent.  Even 
the  forests  and  jungles  of  the  Congo  are  more  forbidding  and  sinister, 
more  unapproachable  than  are  those  of  Uganda.  Also,  the  Congo 
skies  are  more  tempestuous  and  their  colorings  more  riotous  than  are 
the  skies  of  Uganda,  where  under  British  rule  everything,  even 
nature,  is  calm  and  orderly. 

We  left  Mr.  Parker’s  plantation  on  June  15th  to  cross  Lake  Albert 
from  Kasenyi  to  Butiaba  in  Uganda.  En  route  we  stopped  at  the 
African  Inland  Mission,  whose  station  is  there,  beautifully  located,  as 
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are  the  others  we  have  seen.  The  members  of  their  staff  are  the  same 
loving,  kindly,  hospitable  people,  bent  on  service,  that  we  have  found 
elsewhere.  We  arrived  Sunday  at  Butiaba,  Uganda,  June  16th  after  a 
cool  and  delightful  night  on  board  the  S.S.  Samuel  Ba\er,  where  all 
the  passengers  slept  on  deck,  comfortably  and  sociably.  The  caravan 
was  towed  on  a  barge  behind  the  Ba\er,  with  the  staff  on  board  the 
cars  as  usual.  We  were  at  once  struck  by  the  difference  in  Uganda 
black  men,  under  British  rule  and  his  cousin  in  the  Congo  under 
Belgian.  First,  they  are  of  different  tribes,  certainly,  are  not  noisy  and 
boisterous  but  are  dignified  and  quiet  and  well  clad.  They  are  not 
mutilated  or  painted,  are  prosperous,  many  owning  bicycles.  Their 
villages  are  clean  and  well  kept,  with  grass  lawns  before  their  huts, 
with  paths  to  the  roads  from  their  doors  and  some  have  flowers  to 
make  them  bright  and  homelike.  The  traders  are  all  East  Indians  in 
Uganda  and,  we  are  told,  in  all  of  British  East  Africa.  In  the  Congo 
the  traders  are  all  Greeks.  I  like  neither  of  these  peoples  and  have  no 
choice — as  yet,  anyway. 

We  drove  to  Hoima  where  a  clean,  new  and  even  pretty  rest 
house  was  most  inviting.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sawyer  and  a  Mr.  Sheppard, 
all  General  Motors  salesmen,  had  left  Mr.  Parker’s  plantation  when 
we  did.  They  had  been  there  several  weeks,  and  had  driven  up  in  their 
car,  a  Buick,  and  were  occupying  the  house.  We  stayed  outside  in  our 
cars,  except  Col.  Bensel  and  one  boy,  who  went  inside  to  sleep,  of 
course,  using  their  own  beds.  The  rate  was  £5/ — each  and  only 
two  of  our  party,  as  I  said,  used  the  house.  However,  we  were  charged 
ten  dollars,  because  we  had  driven  into  the  “compound,”  though  the 
Sawyers  had  used  the  house.  The  first  case  of  extortion  we  have  en¬ 
countered.  The  Imperial  Hotel  at  Kampalla  was  not  too  bad  and  the 
town  rather  pretty  in  a  rambling  way,  golf  course  opposite  the  Hotel. 
A  large  East  Indian  section  and  one  good  shop  for  whites,  with 
several  others  that  cater  to  the  black  man,  so  he  must  be  as  prosperous 
as  he  looks.  A  very  good  thing.  So  far,  we  have  only  seen  a  few 
prisoners,  with  chains  around  their  necks,  though  those  were  too 
close  together  for  comfort.  In  the  Congo  there  were  many  so  chained, 
but  they  were  farther  apart,  at  least  six  or  seven  feet.  In  the  Congo 
whipping  is  of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Here  it  is  rare.  Schools  seem 
to  be,  in  both  countries,  under  the  missionaries  solely.  No  Govern- 
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ment  systematic  effort  to  educate  the  blacks  and  in  the  Congo  the 
missionaries  are  not  allowed  to  teach  them  French,  even,  their  teach¬ 
ing  must  be  in  the  native  tongues.  While  seeking  to  teach  the  Gospel 
and  Christianity,  the  missionaries  are  also  driving  in  the  entering 
wedge  of  civilization  and  the  ability  to  read  the  Gospels  will  surely  be 
followed  by  reading  other  books.  Of  course,  few  books  are  translated 
into  their  tribal  tongues.  At  present,  I  suppose  only  the  Bible. 

We  lunched  at  Government  House,  Entebbe,  very  pleasantly  on 
June  19th.  The  Governor  a  quiet  old  man,  whose  weakness  is  shoot¬ 
ing  elephant  and  one  or  two  other  things,  Sir  William  Gower,  was 
very  affable.  His  private  Secretary  and  his  charming  little  wife,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Thorne  Thorne,  were  of  the  party.  A  dear  little  couple.  The 
Governor  is  very  fond  of  them  and  they  are  devoted  to  him  and 
humor  him,  taking  away  all  the  rough  spots  possible.  On  Friday  the 
21st,  after  the  usual  scramble  to  resurrect  formal  clothes,  we  went  to 
Government  House  for  the  week  end  and  really  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  change.  We  had  some  camp  outfits  made  in  Kampalla,  as  our 
three  months  trip,  caravanning,  has  reduced  us  to  veritable  tramps,  in 
appearance  anyway. 

“Entebbe”  means  chair,  the  Chair  of  Government.  Government 
House  strongly  suggests  Hoo  Lodge  from  the  lawn  side,  though  it  is 
larger.  Its  location  on  top  of  a  beautiful  hill  overlooking  Lake  Vic¬ 
toria  is  also  not  unlike  the  location  of  Hoo  Lodge  overlooking  the 
Medway.  There  are  the  lawns  and  flower  beds  of  Hoo  Lodge,  too, 
but  the  Government  House  tennis  court  is  not  so  lovely  as  are  those 
at  Hoo  Lodge.  There  is  a  very  nice  swimming  pool  of  concrete,  much 
enjoyed  by  the  friends  of  the  Governor.  He  has  intelligence  of  a 
business  order  and  knows  conditions  in  his  country  very  well.  We 
returned  to  Kampalla  Sunday  night,  June  23rd,  and  left  Friday  for 
Butiaba  again,  where  we  embarked  on  Sunday  June  30th  on  the 
Samuel  Ba\er  again,  for  Murchison  Falls.  We  have  leased  the  boat 
jointly  with  the  Governor  to  go  up  and  see  the  Falls,  while  the 
Metro  Goldwyn  people  are  still  there  filming  Trader  Horn.  The 
party  on  board  consisted  of  the  Governor,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thorne 
Thorne,  Captain  and  Mrs.  Pittman,  (he  is  game  warden  for  Uganda), 
Pete  Pearson,  a  white  hunter  among  those  chosen  to  hunt  with  the 
Prince  of  Wales  when  he  was  here,  just  before  his  Father’s  illness 
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called  him  home  so  hurriedly;  a  Miss  Paul,  stenographer  to  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  who  shared  a  stateroom  with  Mina.  (I  mean  Miss  Paul,  not  His 
Excellency).  Also  a  Mr.  Home,  our  guest,  a  white  hunter  sent  to  us 
by  Captain  Pittman.  His  reputation  had  preceded  him,  as  we  heard  of 
him  in  the  Congo.  The  party  was  pleasant  and  quietly  congenial 
and  split  up  on  occasion,  as  fancy  dictated. 

The  Metro  Goldwyn  people  were  all  courtesy  and  kindness,  gave 
us  a  big  dinner  and  films  every  night,  there  in  the  wilds  of  an 
African  game  reserve.  The  Falls  are  very  lovely  and  we  climbed, 
scrambled  and  slid  almost  to  their  foot.  The  Metro  Goldwyn  people 
even  tried  to  get  into  touch  with  Joe  for  us  over  their  partially  dis¬ 
abled  radio.  They  are  genuinely  kind.  Messers  Van  Dyke,  Da  Vinna 
and  Golden,  the  latter  from  Savannah  and  knows  Mr.  Stovall,  direcr 
tors,  a  Mr.  Kahn  (? spelling)  financing  it  and  Trader  Horn  taken 
by  a  Mr.  Carey.  His  wife,  a  sweet  little  woman,  has  a  small  part  in 
the  picture.  The  heroine  is  a  very,  very  blonde  girl,  Edwina  Booth, 
and  the  handsome  dark  youth  of  the  picture  is  named  Renaldo.  He 
is  handsomer  than  he  looks  in  the  film.  Reversely,  Miss  Booth,  a 
Mormon  girl  from  Utah,  is  much  prettier  on  the  screen  than  in  the 
flesh.  They  were  all  very  nice,  pleasant,  hard-working  people,  earnest 
in  trying  to  do  their  work  well. 

There  were  forty  white  people  in  the  Company,  a  number  of 
blacks  among  them,  some  of  them  good  actors  we  were  told.  We  saw 
them  filming  a  scene  or  two,  but  the  skies  continued  cloudy  during  * 
our  visit,  though  it  did  not  rain  and  their  long  six  week  wait  con¬ 
tinued.  They  had  made  a  pool  and  were  trying  to  entice  crocodiles 
into  it.  A  big  scene  was  planned  where  the  three  principal  actors  were 
escaping  from  the  natives  and  took  refuge  in  this  pool  on  a  very  small 
island,  the  crocs  protecting  them  from  the  following  tribes.  They 
killed  hippos  to  feed  the  crocs  and  when  we  were  there  the  place 
smelled  to  high  heaven  and  was  as  repulsive  a  mess  as  even  a  croc 
might  want.  We  heard  that  when  they  finally  tried  to  film  it,  the 
crocs  broke  away,  tearing  down  the  barriers  built  and  the  scene  had  to 
be  abandoned.  They  are  planning  to  have  Trader  Horn  knock  a  real, 
live,  free  lion  on  the  head  to  make  it  leave  its  kill,  in  Tanganyika? 

Mr.  Carey  was  not  exactly  keen  on  the  job  before  him.  The  whole 
finished  film  should  be  well  worth  seeing  with  its  beautiful  and  true 
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African  scenes,  real  photos  of  elephant,  etc.  in  the  reserve  and  the 
story  they  have  evolved  from  the  book,  with  much  elaboration.  They 
kindly  showed  us  White  Shadows  of  the  South  Seas,  a  marvelous 
him,  which  they  had  made  some  time  since.  Extraordinary  photog¬ 
raphy.  We  wish  them  all  luck,  they  deserve  it. 

Father  finally  kindly  dismissed  Colonel  Bensel,  whose  capacity 
for  making  trouble  everywhere  finally  reached  a  climax.  That  was 
one  of  the  reasons  the  Murchison  Falls  trip  was  such  a  relief.  We  also 
lost  old  Mahomet,  he  of  the  calm  and  inscrutable  eastern  visage  that 
only  served  to  hide  his  tempestuous  nature.  We  were  becoming  ac¬ 
customed  to  have  to  rush  kitchenward  at  odd  times,  usually  meal 
times,  on  hearing  a  scrimmage,  to  see  who  was  killing  whom. 
Mahomet  was  always  the  culprit.  On  safari  he  is  a  wonder,  but  lazy 
and  quarrelsome  in  camp.  His  rages  are  always  followed  by  noisy 
weeping,  repentance,  almost  as  hard  to  bear  as  are  his  outbursts. 
Finally  we  turned  him  over  to  the  police  and  asked  the  Count  d’  Jong, 
a  Belgian  whom  Father  had  been  able  to  assist  with  his  transport  to 
Rejaf  to  take  Mahomet  with  him.  From  Rejaf  he  takes  a  steamer  to 
Khartoum.  That  city  has  probably  had  a  quiet  summer  while  we  had 
Mahomet  with  us.  Once  Tommy  was  punishing  him.  When  asked 
why,  Tommy’s  broad  Scotch  accent  assured  us,  “He  bit  me  back.” 
That  was  one  indigestible  mouthfull,  for  Tommy  got  in  a  good  blow 
or  two  before  we  reached  him.  Some  one  suggested  hasheesh  as  the 
probable  cause  of  his  uncontrollable  outbreaks  and  this  doubtless  was 
the  reason.  He  seemed  intoxicated  but  there  was  no  odor  of  whisky 
about  him  nor  was  he  ever  caught  with  any.  However,  he  and  the 
Colonel  have  passed  into  history  so  far  as  this  story  goes,  for  which 
relief  we  cannot  be  too  thankful. 

At  Murchison  Falls  we  saw  more  crocodiles  than  we  thought 
existed  in  the  world.  They  were  piled  upon  the  banks  by  the  dozen 
and  slid  slimily  into  the  water  most  gruesomely.  Father  took  some 
photos  of  them  that  should  be  really  fine  film,  with  the  movie.  They 
really  make  our  own  southern  alligators  look  almost  lovable  by 
comparison. 


Murchison  Falls,  July  4 

On  the  S.S.  Ba\er  we  sailed  away  after  a  very  happy  and  interest- 
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ing  few  days,  dropping  the  Governor,  Pete  Pearson  and  Mr.  Thorne 
Thorne  to  hunt  elephant  and  we  came  on  in  the  Baker  to  Butiaba. 
There  we  picked  up  the  barge  with  the  caravan  already  on  board  and 
continued  southward  on  Lake  Albert  to  what  the  Captain  (Fisher) 
thought  was  Tonya.  There  we  were  dropped  in  the  middle  of  the 
night  only  to  find  in  the  morning  that  we  were  some  four  miles  from 
where  we  should  have  been.  The  only  hunting  available  were  crocs, 
in  a  lagoon  a  few  yards  away,  and  the  escarpment  rose  alluringly 
beyond  and  the  flats  at  its  base  were  reported  filled  with  game.  All 
were  inaccessible  to  us,  on  our  sand  point.  We  wasted  one  day,  but 
on  the  following  natives  came  and  with  two  canoes  and  many  poles 
not  much  larger  than  walking  sticks  coaxed  our  heavy  barge  half  way 
across  a  bay  towards  where  we  should  have  been  dropped  by  the 
Baker  originally.  Then  the  wind  changed  and  lay  quietly  until  the 
late  afternoon  when  the  natives  returned  as  the  wind  dropped;  they 
said  it  would.  Finally  we  reached  the  beach  and  the  shore  of  Tonya. 
Father  and  Mr.  Home  had  taken  the  row  boat  early  and  came  back 
with  two  cob  to  eat.  Keeping  so  large  a  party  supplied  with  meat  is 
a  problem,  especially  since  our  Frigidaire  went  west  at  Gilima,  a 
month  or  more  ago.  No  prospect  of  repair  until  we  reach  Nairobi.  It 
was  a  comfort  while  it  lasted. 

July  7,  Sunday 

Father  took  me  elephant  hunting  but  our  arsenal  of  about  ten 
guns  was  useless,  as  we  heard  the  elephants  had  moved  on.  As  we 
rowed,  early  in  the  morning  to  where  we  started  out  on  shore  for 
the  elephants,  Father  caught  a  Nile  perch  weighing  thirty-two  pounds. 
The  very  small  row  boat  had  five  people  in  it,  all  the  ten  guns  and 
ammunition.  It  was  leaking  from  a  bullet  hole  in  the  side,  plus  the 
usual  seam  leaks  of  all  row  boats  and  a  wind  was  kicking  up  a  heavy 
sea.  Our  freeboard  was  only  about  three  inches  and  as  we  maneuvered 
to  keep  our  stern  towards  the  fish  on  the  line,  the  waves  did  not 
obligingly  alter  their  course  to  suit  ours.  There  were  a  few  very  in¬ 
teresting  minutes,  during  which  I  surreptitiously  bailed  fast.  As  the 
huge  fish  showed  no  fight  at  all,  after  a  few  futile  dashes,  the  ex¬ 
citement  was  soon  over.  A  nearby  canoe  obligingly  took  the  fish  back 
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to  the  barge,  where  they  tried  to  sell  it  to  our  party  of  course,  and  we 
continued  after  the  elephant  that  had  long  since  departed. 

The  day  resulted  in  a  nice  long  walk  of  about  seven  miles  which 
we,  Father  and  I,  thoroughly  enjoyed  and  in  the  accomplished  fact 
of  a  Nile  perch  on  a  line.  Father  had  tried  so  long  and  so  frequently 
to  catch  one  and  had  begun  to  think  they  would  not  take  a  hook, 
with  their  almost  iron  mouths.  This  one  proved  to  the  contrary. 
Father  is  very  pleased.  It  is  most  delicate  food,  excellent,  in  spite  of 
its  size. 


Monday,  June  8 

Father,  Mr.  Home  and  a  gun  bearer  went  after  elephant.  Father 
says:  The  elephant  was  shot  when  the  only  parts  of  him  visible  were 
the  trunk,  his  feet  and  his  tail,  although  he  was  only  twenty  feet 
away.  He  was  swinging  one  of  his  feet  and  his  trunk  was  down. 
The  vital  part  of  an  elephant  is  relatively  small,  when  compared  to 
the  rest  of  his  bulk.  Probably  a  square  foot  of  the  brain,  when  shot 
broadside  on,  and  probably  a  square  foot,  at  most,  for  the  heart  shot 
and  its  attendant  arteries.  To  guess  this  location  through  foliage 
which  can  positively  not  be  seen  through  requires  a  better  knowledge 
of  elephant  anatomy  than  the  writer  possesses.  These  animals  are  from 
eleven  to  twelve  feet  high  and  say,  sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  long  with 
suspended  trunk.  An  estimate  was  made  of  the  vital  location  for  the 
heart  shot  and  the  Westley  Richards  barked  twice,  followed  imme¬ 
diately  by  two  expert  hunters  and  the  elephant  slithered  away  into 
the  forest,  doubtless  much  annoyed  by  a  few,  to  him,  pin  pricks  in 
parts  that  left  no  permanent  injury.  Not  a  particle  of  blood  was 
found  though  six  high-powered  rifle  shots  of  high  caliber  must  have 
hit  him  somewhere.  He  went  into  the  forest  with  scarcely  a  sound. 

Then  followed  a  three  hour  chase.  The  tracker  picked  out  the 
spoor  from  and  into  heavy  cane  brakes,  literally  tunnels  allowing  the 
penetration  of  little  light.  These  tunnels  criss-crossed  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  and  had  the  elephant  waited  for  his  pursuers  and  made  his  charge 
at  this  location,  he  would  have  been  on  them  almost  before  a  gun 
could  have  been  fired.  The  shots  of  a  few  moments  previously  had 
doubtless  persuaded  him  that  another  close  interview  was  not  to  be 
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entertained,  so  he  kept  well  ahead,  indicating  his  presence  and  ad¬ 
vance  by  the  noise  in  passing  through  the  cane  brake. 

We  came  to  regard  this  noise  with  relief  to  tense  nerves,  as  it 
meant  he  was  on  the  move  and  was  not  waiting  for  us  in  some  dark 
cane  brake  tunnel.  His  preference  was  evidently  for  these  tunnels, 
where  the  footing  was  equally  good  for  man  and  beast,  but  knowing 
that  an  infuriated  elephant  was  only  a  few  yards  distant,  I  confess  I 
found  their  turns  and  criss-crossings  trying  to  my  own  nerves.  The 
black  boy,  one  of  the  Uganda  Government’s  regular  elephant  hun¬ 
ter,  while  showing  great  caution  and  respect  for  the  situation,  seemed 
fearless.  An  hour  of  these  cane  brake  tunnels  decided  us  to  fire  a  shot, 
hoping  he  would  leave  them.  It  had  the  desired  effect  and  we  found 
where  he  had  again  crossed  the  river  and  gone  into  the  forest  proper. 

We  then  sat  down  for  a  much  needed  rest  and  lunch  from  our 
knapsacks.  At  this  we  spent  half  an  hour  in  an  open  glade  just  out¬ 
side  the  forest.  We  again  took  up  the  spoor  and  found  that  all  the 
time  we  were  lunching  the  elephant  had  remained  not  fifty  feet 
inside  the  forest  and  not  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from  where  we 
lunched.  We  had  scarcely  entered  the  forest  before  the  tracker 
beckoned  us  to  come  closer  and  then  we  saw  the  elephant  moving 
away,  but  he  swung  around,  evidently  to  try  another  charge.  Then, 
Mr.  Home  says  “All  three  shot  simultaneously  and  the  animal  fell 
like  lead,  Father  says,  “Mr.  Home  put  a  bullet  into  his  shoulder  and 
so  dropped  him.”  But  shoulders  are  not  counted  among  the  vital  parts 
of  an  elephant,  though  the  shoulder,  if  broken  by  a  shot,  will  cripple 
the  animal,  as  the  great  weight  makes  it  impossible  for  a  broken  or 
cracked  bone  to  hold  them  up  very  long.  Father  continues:  In  this 
follow-up  of  a  wounded  elephant  the  river  was  crossed  four  separate 
times,  not  without  thoughts  of  lurking  crocodiles,  though  none  dis¬ 
turbed  us  and  probably  the  most  interesting  hours  of  my  whole  ex¬ 
perience  thus  far  in  Africa  passed  into  history,  leaving  the  impression 
firmly  set  in  my  consciousness,  that  when  shooting  elephants  it  is 
well  to  shoot  straight  and  at  a  vital  point.  Merely  hitting  the  brute 
means  nothing;  one  might  as  well  shoot  into  a  hay  stack,  if  the  bullet 
is  not  well  placed,  as  to  shoot  an  elephant  at  any  point  other  than  a 
vital  spot. 

The  forest,  relatively  small  and  cane  brakes  of  even  lesser  extent, 
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nestled  beside  a  river  after  it  had  tumbled  into  a  beautiful  water  fall 
down  a  2,000  ft.  escarpment  (bluff)  to  the  rolling  plains  below.  The 
forest  and  cane  brakes  do  not  extend  beyond  a  quarter  of  a  mile  on 
either  side  of  the  river  bed  and  follow  its  sinuosities.  In  the  forest  the 
elephant  paths  are  less  clearly  defined  than  they  are  in  the  cane 
brakes,  though  the  spoor  is  more  easily  traced.  One  frequently  comes 
within  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  of  these  huge  brutes,  guided  to  them  by 
the  rumblings  of  their  stomachs  and  the  breaking  of  the  branches, 
as  they  pull  them  down  for  food.  In  the  middle  of  the  day  they 
usually  rest,  swaying  slightly  from  side  to  side,  with  the  trunk  hang¬ 
ing  perpendicularly. 

At  such  times  it  is  more  difficult  to  locate  them,  and  with  every 
sense  alert,  one  follows  the  trackers,  sometimes  for  hours,  to  see  him 
come  suddenly  to  a  stop  and  his  hand  fly  out  to  a  point,  much  like 
a  pointer  that  has  located  a  bevy  of  quail.  One  follows  the  pointed 
finger  to  see,  frequently,  only  a  dark  patch  with  absolutely  no  outline 
of  the  animal,  as  one  is  too  close  for  the  focus  of  the  eye  or  the  foliage 
is  too  dense  and  the  outline  is  obscured.  To  shoot  at  such  a  patch  is 
the  rankest  folly. 

The  total  area  of  a  side  of  a  large  elephant  is  not  far  from  100  sq. 
feet  and,  of  this  area,  there  are  probably  four  sq.  ft.  that  will  drop 
him  in  his  tracks,  and  this  not  always,  for  elephant  hunters  tell  you 
these  huge  brutes  may  go  several  minutes  before  falling  from  a  shot 
through  the  heart.  This,  to  the  writer,  seems  doubtful,  but  he  will 
testify  to  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  is  a  remarkably  small 
area  in  comparison  to  the  whole  area  of  the  brute,  which  is  immedi¬ 
ately  vital.  Some  elephant  hunters  shoot  their  elephants  with  both  eyes 
open,  that  is  they  sight  with  both  eyes  open,  a  feat  requiring  consider¬ 
able  training.  In  this  way,  when  close  up  more  of  the  outline  of  the 
animal  comes  into  focus  and  one  has  a  better  chance  of  selecting  a 
vital  point  than  in  shooting  with  one  eye  closed,  when  frequently 
all  you  see  is  a  black  patch. 

It  is  the  feeling  that  a  novice  has  that  he  cannot  miss  such  a 
huge  creature,  that  frequently  loses  him  his  elephant.  He  is  apt  to 
let  off  his  gun  before  he  has  assured  himself  that  a  vital  shot  will 
result.  Frequently  no  vital  part  of  the  beast  can  be  seen  at  all,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  hunt  just  described.  All  that  could  be  seen  of  this 
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animal  was  his  trunk  and  his  feet  and  these  for  only  two  feet  above 
the  ground.  We  had  to  guess  where  his  heart  was  located  and  the 
elevation  of  this  above  the  ground  had  to  be  gauged  from  the  size 
of  the  elephant  s  feet  and  his  tusks,  which  were  visible.  In  this  case 
four  shots,  two  by  expert  hunters,  were  shot  into  the  beast  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty  feet  and  the  elephant  slithered  away  as  though  un¬ 
touched.  A  fifth  shot,  after  he  had  been  tracked  and  followed  through 
the  forest  and  had  crossed  the  river  a  couple  of  times,  landing  just 
to  the  left  and  below  his  right  tusk,  stopped  a  charge.  He  whirled 
immediately,  on  receiving  the  shot,  and  gave  us  another  hour  of 
tense  excitement  in  the  almost  sunless  cane  brake  tunnels.  As  re¬ 
lated,  he  was  routed  out  of  these  by  a  shot  into  the  air  fired  for  the 
purpose.  The  tusks  proved  to  be  only  thirty-two  pounds,  but  a  beauti¬ 
fully  symmetrical  pair  and  as  good  for  our  purposes  as  larger  ones. 

The  country  on  each  side  of  the  river  rolls  away  in  beautifully 
grassy  plains  on  which  roam  Llewwllyn,  hartebeest  and  cob,  many 
in  herds  numbering  from  ten  to  fifty  or  so.  The  two  groups  of 
animals  range  together  in  perfect  harmony.  To  shoot  them  was  poor 
sport  after  elephant  hunting  and  our  toll  from  them  was  only  to 
supply  the  food  requirements  of  our  men.  The  old  bucks  seem  to 
separate  themselves  from  the  herds  and  graze  about  the  planes  in 
stately  loneliness.  When  shot  at  and  missed,  they  often  stood  looking 
at  you  in  wonderment,  at  the  strange  noise;  the  sinister  intention 
escaping  them,  this  frequently  being  the  cause  of  their  end  at  a  better 
placed  second  shot.  The  flesh  of  both  kongoni  and  cob  (spelled  both 
kob  and  cob)  and  the  hartebeest,  is  not  good  when  fresh.  The  only 
edible  part  when  fresh  is  the  tenderloin.  The  rest  is  tough  until 
“hung”  a  day  or  two,  a  characteristic  common  to  almost  all  antelope 
in  Africa,  with  the  exception  of  the  bushbuck  and  possibly  the  dyk- 
dyk.  The  former  is  delicious  fresh. 

Captain  Pittman,  who  was  with  us  with  his  wife  (both  are  charm¬ 
ing)  told  us  some  interesting  facts  about  birds,  etc.  Ever  since  we 
reached  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Nile  on  the  Gordon  Pasha  the  wag¬ 
tails  have  been  with  us.  They  sing  pleasantly  and  their  costume  of 
black,  gray  and  white  is  not  only  pretty  but  conspicuous  and  they 
are  very  tame.  Captain  Pittman  says  they  are  so  tame  that  they  fre¬ 
quently  hop  into  the  ashes  of  the  camp  fires  and  burn  off  a  foot  or 
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leg.  He  also  told  us  of  the  weaver  birds,  whose  nests  have  been  at¬ 
tracting  our  attention  for  months.  They  select  a  tree  that  stands 
alone,  sometimes  a  lonely  palm,  sometimes  a  spreading  tree  of  low 
stature.  The  nests  swing  below  the  branches  and  are  built  or  rather 
woven,  with  great  similarity.  The  sites  chosen  are  more  or  less  on  a 
level  on  each  tree,  the  top  branches  being  unpopular.  Sometimes  a 
very  tall  palm  will  have  myriads  of  nests  hanging  from  its  lower 
branches,  also  well  away  from  its  trunk,  towards  the  tips  of  the 
branches  and  all  more  or  less  on  a  level,  as  though  the  occupants  did 
not  wish  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  when  visiting. 

And  visit  they  must,  for  these  nests  are  community  affairs  and 
judging  from  the  early  morning  noise,  the  community  affairs  are 
settled  at  break  of  day.  Also  at  night  there  is  much  chatter  among 
them,  till  darkness  falls  and  they  seem  to  fly  about  visiting.  Captain 
Pittman  tells  us  that  if  a  bird  makes  a  nest  away  from  the  colony 
on  some  other  nearby  tree,  the  other  members  of  the  colony  destroy 
it  and  make  him  return  to  the  fold.  Also  the  males  continue  to  build 
nests  all  the  time,  though  some  of  them  are  either  unoccupied,  per¬ 
haps  built  with  an  eye  to  the  future,  or  merely  occupied  by  the  males 
until  they  mate.  We  heard  an  unauthentic  story  of  the  male  weaver 
bird  making  a  number  of  nests  and  the  female  inspecting  them  all 
and  choosing  the  one  she  preferred.  Pretty  and  interesting,  if  true? 
We  wondered  if  they  chose  a  tree  standing  alone,  or  relatively  so,  to 
escape  the  raids  of  monkeys.  These  rascals  jump  from  branch  to 
branch  in  their  forest  highways  and  doubtless  destroy  the  nests 
mischievously  and  eat  the  eggs. 

Lake  Albert  is  interesting  for  many  reasons.  Its  shores  offer  varied 
scenery,  the  southern  sction  being  really  beautiful  with  its  high  hills 
there  coming  down  to  the  water’s  edge.  Farther  north  the  flats  of 
the  eastern  shore  were  evidently  the  lake  bottom  previously  and 
there  are  places  high  up  on  the  face  of  the  escarpment,  running 
along  at  a  level,  where  the  forest  line  clearly  shows  the  former  lake 
level  to  have  been.  At  one  time  its  waters  must  have  been  very  deep. 
At  some  points  there  are  water  falls  pouring  down  the  face  of  the 
escarpment,  where  rivers  tumble  to  the  lake  below  and  one  river  we 
saw,  flowing  to  the  lake  through  the  flats,  showed  no  water  course 
above.  The  escarpment  is  two  or  three  thousand  feet  high  and  the 
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motor  roads  zig-zag  from  its  height  to  the  flats  below,  which  are 
filled  with  game,  elephants,  antelope  of  several  kinds  and  buffalo. 
The  waters  of  the  lake  are  alive  with  fish,  crocodiles  and  hippos,  even 
way  out,  far  from  shore  where  one  does  not  expect  hippos  to  be. 

Kaiso  Flats,  July  8 

When  the  Samuel  Baker  returned  to  tow  us  farther  south,  from 
our  first  location  at  Tonya  Flats  to  Kaiso  Flats,  we  dropped  the  barge 
with  caravan  aboard  and  continued  on  the  Ba\er  southward,  as 
Father  wished  to  explore.  We  saw  two  elephants  browsing  about 
near  the  lake’s  edge,  looking  so  happy  and  unconcerned,  until  the 
fresh  wind  blowing  from  us  to  them  carried  our  scent.  Then,  up 
went  their  trunks  and  they  were  off  to  seek  shelter  under  the  nearest 
group  of  trees.  Eventually  they  almost  galloped  away,  but  later 
seemed  reassured  and  browsed  as  they  went,  always  away  from  us, 
however.  The  sight  of  elephants  roaming  free  is  very  thrilling  al¬ 
ways.  Perhaps  I  mentioned  it  previously  that  Mr.  Stevens,  in  the 
Congo,  found  it  especially  thrilling,  when  he  was  shooting  guinea 
fowl  and  turned  to  discover  three  large  elephants  watching  him.  As 
he  had  no  gun  but  the  shot  gun,  he  did  not  argue  with  them  at  all,  at 
all. 

No  buffalo  were  found  by  us  on  the  Tonya  Flats,  Father  con¬ 
tinue#,  though  their  tracks  were  numerous.  After  the  elephant  was 
secured  and  the  natives  duly  gorged  with  elephant  meat,  rendering 
them  less  amenable  to  lending  a  hand  with  smaller  job,  Mr.  Home 
spent  his  time  in  scientifically  preparing  one  of  the  elephant’s  feet 
to  be  later  used  as  an  umbrella  stand  or  table  leg.  The  leg  was  cut 
off  about  eight  inches  above  the  knee,  split  down  the  back  and  the 
sole  cut  on  either  side  to  just  behind  the  toe  nails.  All  flesh  and  fatty 
material  was  then  removed  from  the  leg  and  foot,  and  the  incisions 
were  then  sewed  up  neatly  and  the  shell  packed  tightly  with  cold 
wood  ashes,  the  idea  of  the  wood  ash  being  to  saponify  the  remaining 
fat  in  the  skin  and  also  serve  as  a  packing  to  hold  the  skin  in  its 
original  shape  until  dry  and  hard.  The  job  was  expertly  and  neatly 
done  and  the  trophy  will  be  a  treasured  one. 

Captain  Pittman,  game  warden  of  Uganda,  shot  an  exceptionally 
fine  cob,  the  skin  and  head  of  which  he  prepared  for  the  museum 
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and  otherwise  employed  his  time  in  preparing  various  heads  of  harte- 
beest  and  cob  for  me.  After  four  days  at  Tonya  Flats  the  Samuel 
Baker  moved  us  to  Kaiso  Flats  about  ten  miles  south  of  Tonya.  Our 
barge,  carrying  the  three  cars  and  camp  equipment,  was  allowed  to 
drift  onto  a  shelving  beach  whence  access  to  the  shore  was  easy  and 
comfortable.  We  were  met  there  by  two  of  Captain  Pittman’s  ele¬ 
phant  hunters  and  started  out  the  following  morning,  armed  cap- 
a-pie,  to  bag  the  second  elephant,  for  which  a  licence  had  been  taken. 

The  escarpment  at  this  point  is  some  twelve  miles  inland  from 
the  shore,  a  rather  sluggish  stream  winding  its  lazy  way  from  the 
escarpment  to  the  shore.  There  was  no  evidence  of  the  waters  of  this 
stream  reaching  the  valley  over  the  escarpment,  no  water  falls  being 
visible.  The  river  must  be  fed  from  local  and  casual  sources  pr  from 
under  ground.  We  crossed  this  river  about  three  miles  above  its  out¬ 
let  an  old  elephant  crossing,  slightly  less  than  hip  deep.  The  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  crossing  consisted  of  a  net-work  of  elephant  trails 
through  dense  thorn  bush,  called  by  some  unforceful  soul  “Wait-a- 
bit”  thorn  and  by  some  one  else  of  similar  character  “Bide-a-wee.” 
Any  one  giving  expression  to  a  proper  name  for  them,  might  well 
have  called  them  “Dont-move-another-damn-step”  thorns.  They  are 
another  one  of  the  things  that  wise  men  do  not  argue  with  in  Africa 
but  coaxingly  release  their  hold  on  clothing  or  flesh.  One  can  only 
think  them  friendly  to  elephants  from  the  way  they  brush  their  trails 
through  a  jungle  composed  of  their  own  special  genus. 

Tracks  and  resting  places  were  thick  along  the  river  edge  and  at 
the  crossing  and  in  several  open  theatres  above  which  the  forest 
towered  on  the  opposite  bank,  but  all  were  old,  a  week  old.  This  prom¬ 
ised  us  a  long  walk  to  the  escarpment,  some  twelve  miles  distant. 
This  walk  proved  a  delightful  one.  After  ascending  a  steep  slope, 
some  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  river  bottom,  we  crossed  grassy 
plains  covered  with  a  thin  waist-high  grass  not  unpleasant  to  walk 
through,  were  it  not  for  the  occasional  patches  of  spear  grass,  the 
seeds  of  which  are  tiny  spears  that  penetrate  one’s  clothing  and 
finally,  in  some  cases,  imbed  themselves  in  the  skin.  We  have  even 
found  them  still  in  the  clothing  that  has  been  laundered. 

They  serve  as  another  reminder  of  Kipling’s  lines,  that,  “All  the 
delights  of  the  season,  tickled  him,  one  by  one.”  And  when  not 
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doing  so  “one  by  one”  are  engaged  in  doing  so  by  battalions.  The 
torture  chambers  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  missed  the  crowning 
glory  of  their  success  (?)  by  lacking  knowledge  of  spear  grass  at 
Kaiso  Flats.  One  could  only  reach  a  frame  of  mind  into  which  other 
thoughts  could  penetrate  by  concluding,  “To  hell  with  them,  anyway, 
let  them  prick.”  A  Christian  Science  immunity  to  discomfort.  You 
will  know  there  was  something  to  offset  the  great  discomfort  of  the 
spear  grass.  Incidentally,  those  of  the  party  who  wore  shorts  suffered 
not  at  all  when  they  removed  their  woolen  stockings.  The  latter  were 
perfect  channels  through  which  the  spear  grass  “got  home.” 

The  scenery  was  beautiful,  great  yellow  plains  of  grass  studded 
with  islets  of  dark  green  brush  wood,  with  occasional  solitary  trees. 
Antelope  in  all  directions,  some  of  them  in  herds  of  over  a  hundred. 
These  plains  extended  from  Lake  Albert  to  the  great  2,000  ft.  escarp¬ 
ment  at  the  point  twelve  miles  back,  which  is  at  some  points  almost 
perpendicular.  It  is  gashed  here  and  there  with  green  canyons, 
doubtless  the  channels  through  which  the  water  that  fell  above  the 
escarpment  was  brought  to  the  plains  below. 

Occasional  excursions  were  made  from  the  plains  into  the  river 
bed  and  through  its  forests  and  cane  brakes  in  search  of  fresh  signs 
of  elephant,  but  from  each  failure  to  find  it,  we  were  beckoned  on 
by  the  beautiful  scene  ahead,  as  the  panorama  toward  the  escarpment 
unfolded  its  details  before  us. 

Such  excursions  into  the  valley  would  usually  route  out  buffalo 
or  waterbuck.  The  buffalo  would  go  crashing  into  obscurity  in  the 
bits  of  forest  or  cane  brake,  while  the  water  buck  seemed  to  prefer 
flight  into  the  distance  of  the  grassy  plains.  One  magnificent  head  of 
an  old  waterbuck,  though  it  invited  us  to  take  it,  was  allowed  to  go 
still  attached  to  its  owner,  as  we  feared  to  frighten  the  elephant  by 
the  sound  of  the  shot  and  we  expected  to  find  the  latter  just  beyond 
the  next  rise. 

Thus  the  morning  was  spent,  as  we  were  beckoned  onward  by 
the  hope  of  elephant  but  rewarded  only,  though  adequately,  with  an 
ever  changing  and  very  beautiful  view.  A  large  tree  tempted  us  with 
inviting  shade  to  test  the  contents  of  the  luncheon  hamper,  which 
though  rather  commonplace,  was  seasoned  by  the  joy  of  the  walk 
and  the  appetite  it  gave  us.  An  hour’s  rest  and  the  twelve  long  miles 
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back  to  camp,  started  at  a  jogging  pace,  over  the  crest  of  the  plains 
by  a  shorter  route  than  that  by  which  we  had  come.  The  spear  grass 
here  was  less  abundant  or  we  had  learned  how  to  receive  its  caresses. 
Things  shortly  began  to  happen.  An  old  hartebeest  stood  squarely 
across  our  path  and  this  at  the  loss  of  his  head.  A  magnificent  animal 
and  indeed  I  should  have  been  happier  had  he  been  spared.  A  short 
rest  was  taken  while  the  porters  quartered  the  meat  and  distributed 
the  loads  among  themselves. 

While  this  was  going  on,  we  discovered  what  could  only  have 
been  a  dew  pond,  on  the  very  crest  of  the  plains,  an  acre  or  two  in 
extent,  one  of  a  number,  which  we  subsequently  found  on  our  way 
camp-ward.  Antelope  were  in  every  direction  around  these  dew 
ponds  evidently  their  water  supply.  These  ponds  are  somewhat  of 
an  enigma,  placed  as  they  are  on  the  very  tops  of  the  rises,  where 
drainage  to  them  could  have,  at  best,  been  slight.  A  number  of  them 
were  covered  with  lily  pads  and  appeared  quite  clear  out  towards  the 
center.  They  were  invariably  fringed  with  a  hundred  feet  or  so  of 
forest  and  evidently  approached  by  the  game  at  only  a  few  points 
around  their  margin.  There  the  water  was  muddy.  The  game  did 
not  appear  to  penetrate  them.  We  looked  for  crocodiles  but  saw  none. 
I  can  best  describe  the  remaining  six  miles  of  the  trip  camp-ward  by 
stating  that  we  passed  through  six  miles  of  game,  or  rather,  six  miles 
of  hartebeest  (kongoni)  and  cob.  Of  these  we  took  no  further  toll, 
other  than  with  the  movie  camera.  When  in  herds  they  seemed 
difficult  to  approach  but  old  bucks  remained  placid  enough  and  posed 
with  much  dignity  for  their  photographs,  the  kongoni  loping  away 
with  the  peculiar  plunging  gallop  which  distinguishes  this  animal. 
One  wonders  if  these  old  bucks  seek  lonely  places  to  avoid  the 
nervousness  and  uneasiness  which  seems  to  characterize  the  females 
of  the  species. 

A  diversion  was  made  off  the  line  of  march  to  try  for  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  herd  of  hartebeest  and  cob.  As  they  were  galloping  away 
and  the  movie  camera  was  swung  to  follow  them,  an  old  buffalo 
came  within  focus.  He  was  about  one  hundred  yards  to  our  left  and 
neither  the  hum  of  the  camera  or  the  galloping  of  the  antelope  or 
our  close  presence  disturbed  him.  He  was  lying  asleep,  in  plain  view 
on  the  shady  side  of  some  bushes.  The  wind  was  from  him  to  us. 
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We  backed  up  quietly  until  the  bushes  intervened  and  then  stealthily 
approached  on  his  leeward  side,  until  at  forty  paces  we,  cowardly, 
drove  the  bullets  into  his  sleeping  body  from  large  caliber,  high- 
powered  rifles.  He  was  up  in  an  instant  but  two  more  shots  were 
more  than  his  tough  old  body  could  stand  and  he  crumpled  only  a 
few  yards  from  where  he  had  been  so  peacefully  sleeping.  There  he 
lay,  hoary  with  age,  scarred  from  many  battles,  a  beautiful  specimen 
of  brute  force.  Time  and  immunity  from  danger  had  rendered  him 
careless,  he  had  ceased  to  rely  on  the  female  of  the  species  to  protect 
him  and  alone  came  to  his  end. 

Several  experiences  in  buffalo  hunting  had  led  me  to  fear  these 
animals,  indeed  much  more  than  elephants  but  the  end  of  this  old 
bull  ran  counter  to  all  that  I  had  been  told  or  learned  of  them.  I  feel 
sure,  had  he  not  been  such  an  old  misanthrope  and  had  he  allowed 
the  ladies  of  the  family  to  surround  him  in  his  dreams,  he  would 
have  been  off  to  safety  or  we  would  have  been  making  for  the  near¬ 
est  tree,  with  possibly  a  very  different  story  to  relate.  It  was  with  this 
old  buffalo  just  as  it  is  with  the  old  bucks,  because  they  were  rude  to 
the  ladies  dangers  come  upon  them.  Or  can  it  be  that  the  ladies  have 
ruled  them  out  of  their  society  and  leave  them  to  their  fate  for  more 
gallant  individuals  ?  Anyway,  here  was  meat  for  the  village  and  two 
of  the  natives  volunteered  to  remain  with  the  carcass.  (I  am  quite 
sure  that  a  good  deal  of  the  carcass  remained  with  them.)  They 
were  found  duly  gorged  the  following  day,  while  the  little  village 
was  mobilized  en  masse  to  divide  the  spoils. 

Camp  was  finally  reached  about  dusk  by  at  least  one  weary  and 
blistered  hunter,  but  not  before,  just  as  we  arrived  at  camp  the  glasses 
showed  us  a  small  herd  of  giant  forest  hog;  at  least  they  looked  so  to 
be  and  were  so  reported.  But,  as  the  next  day  we  stirred  up  from  this 
same  area  about  a  dozen  wart  hogs,  one  of  which  we  killed,  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  glasses  magnified  wart  hogs  into  giant  forest 
hogs  from  the  distance.  Word  was  sent  in  to  the  natives  to  come  for 
their  pork,  wart  hog  is  not  considered  a  delicacy  by  the  white  man. 
They  reported  that,  as  they  approached  the  kill,  a  young  lion  had 
slouched  away  into  the  bushes,  after  having  started  his  meal  on  the 
wart  hog.  Just  before  shooting  the  hog,  I  had  remarked  to  my  com¬ 
panion  that  I  thought  I  had  seen  a  lion.  He  said  that  wart  hogs  in  the 
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grass  were  frequently  taken  for  lion,  but  the  leaning  of  evidence  now 
is  that  I  was  not  mistaken  and  that  this  young  lion,  which  was  driven 
away  from  the  carcass  by  the  natives  that  afternoon  had  really  been 
stalking  the  herd  of  hogs,  from  which  I  had  shot  one.  Anyway,  I 
prefer  to  think  I  really  had  seen  a  lion.  It  is  high  time  that  I  did,  as 
we  have  been  in  Africa  now  some  six  months  without  seeing  any 
wild  ones,  although  they  have  been  heard  by  the  rest  of  the  party 
twice,  so  I  am  sure  there  are  lions  in  Africa. 

I  am  leaning  to  the  belief,  and  would  be  confirmed  in  it,  were  it 
not  for  the  little  cemetery  in  Nairobi  where  so  many  big  game 
hunters  lie,  that  the  hunting  of  elephant,  buffalo  and  other  dangerous 
game  is  somewhat  exaggerated.  As  one  becomes  familiar  with  African 
game  the  dangers  seem  removed,  as  experience  is  gained.  I  am  far  too 
new  at  the  game  to  express  such  an  opinion.  There  have  been  mo¬ 
ments  when  I  thought  otherwise.  The  week  at  Kaiso  Flats  yielded 
abundance  of  fine  trophies,  for  the  scientific  preparation  of  which 
I  am  indebted  to  Captain  Pittman,  whose  kindness  first  in  accom¬ 
panying  us  and  afterwards  in  so  enthusiastically  guiding  us  has  left 
me  deeply  his  debtor. 

The  last  day  at  Kaiso  Flats  was  celebrated  by  Mother  taking  first 
blood  under  her  license.  She  went  out  on  Friday  and  missed  two 
very  easy  shots  at  a  hartebeest  (kongoni),  returning  with  a  bright 
smile  and  the  cheerful  information,  “I  missed  it.”  The  next  day, 
Saturday,  July  13th  (please  note)  she  started  after  Mr.  Home,  the 
tracker  carrying  for  her  my  Westley  Richards  425,  a  heavy  gun,  good 
for  elephant  but  not  the  largest.  I  peacefully  dreamed  away  four  or 
five  hours  and  on  looking  out  of  the  car  window,  which  was  parked 
on  the  barge  at  the  lake  shore,  saw  the  party  wearily  returning, 
Mother  the  picture  of  gloom  itself.  “What’s  wrong  dear?  Did  you 
miss  ’em  again?”  “No,  I  killed  a  beautiful  buck,  kongoni,  at  220 
yards.  Mr.  Home  paced  it  off.  When  do  I  get  my  elephant  license?” 
(***...  signs  indicating  the  grains  of  salt  with  which  the  last  part 
of  that  sentence  is  to  be  taken.)  The  shot  was  made  with  the  gun  I 
had  claimed  would  not  carry  over  100  yards.  Its  trajectory  is  not  flat, 
as  are  the  Springfields,  so  nearby  shots,  short  shots,  are  apt  to  be  over 
the  target  but  longer  ones  are  not.  Mother’s  buck  dropped  dead  and 
the  head  proved  to  be  the  best  kongoni  we  had. 
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After  a  week  of  this  delightful  sojourn  at  Kaiso  Flats,  the 
SS.Ba^er  returned  to  remove  our  barge,  on  which  the  caravan  with 
us  aboard  had  been  parked  by  the  lake  shore,  from  there  to  Butiaba. 
The  trip  was  a  success  in  every  way.  The  oil  we  had  heard  so  much 
about  we  found  bubbling  up  in  Lake  Albert.  The  country  was  liter¬ 
ally  stiff  with  game  and  though  we  did  not  get  elephant  at  Kaiso 
Flats,  as  we  had  at  Tonya,  it  was  due  to  our  lack  of  mobility,  in  turn 
due  to  lack  of  porters,  as  on  an  excursion  along  the  foreshore  of  the 
Lake  farther  south  on  the  Ba\er  we  had  seen  two  fine  bull  elephants 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Lake.  This  old  pair  approached  the  boat  in  a 
spirit  of  curiosity  until  the  wind  carried  our  scent  to  them,  when  they 
turned  up  the  escarpment,  after  a  few  menacing  gestures  and  we 
afterwards  saw  them  at  first  hide  and  then  run  off.  Had  we  camped 
at  the  southern  end  of  the  Flats,  we  should  undoubtedly  have  had 
elephants  in  abundance. 

On  returning  to  Butiaba  we  “off  loaded”  the  cars  from  the  barge 
and  camped  for  the  night  at  a  beautiful  rest  camp  half  way  up  the 
escarpment.  It  was  built  a  few  months  since  for  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York  and  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  when 
he  was  here  before  his  Father’s  illness  last  winter.  The  view  was  very 
lovely,  looking  off  across  the  flats  towards  Butiaba  with  the  Lake  and 
the  Congo  hills  in  the  distance  on  the  farther  side.  Our  new  cook 
and  black  boys  gave  us  a  change  of  food,  as  we  had  just  dispatched 
our  Arabs,  who  had  been  growing  stale.  The  night  was  very  cool 
and  pleasant.  We  were  promised  elephant  “in  the  blue”  by  Mr.  Home 
towards  Port  Masinde.  A  delightful  drive  through  magnificent 
coffee  and  rubber  plantations  finished  at  Masinde  and  then  continued 
on  to  Panyandoli,  near  the  Nile  July  x6th.  Scouts  sent  out  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  returned  to  say  that  a  large  herd  of  elephant  had  crossed  the 
road  a  few  miles  from  camp  and  were  travelling  south.  This  at  3  a.m. 
Father  and  Mr.  Home  with  the  hunters  were  soon  in  hot  pursuit  and 
shortly  struck  the  trail.  There  were  evidently  hundreds  of  them  which 
had  just  left  the  eastern  end  of  the  Murchison  Falls  Reserve.  Thou¬ 
sands  of  these  elephants  leave  the  Reserve  every  year  about  this  time 
and  those  who  are  “in  the  know”  wait  for  them,  if  in  quest  of  heavy 
ivory.  A  good  tusk  weighs  somewhere  about  sixty  pounds,  infre¬ 
quently  they  weigh  100  lbs.  each  or  200  to  the  pair,  in  this  section. 
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The  trail  was  hot  when  we  struck  it  but  the  elephant  were  on  the 
march,  evidently  had  fed  but  little  the  night  before  and  their  drop¬ 
pings  were  infrequent.  So,  on  we  followed  with  the  grass  matted 
down  over  grass  soft  as  a  lawn.  Thus  was  the  trail  followed  for  an 
hour  or  so,  then  the  broad  trail  gradually  began  to  spread  into  many 
small  ones.  Evidently  the  herd  decided  that  this  was  the  place  to 
breakfast.  The  trackers  here  brought  into  play  their  little  sacks  of 
wood  ashes  to  test  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  they  moved  off  to 
leeward  of  the  trails  or  to  the  leeward  of  the  most  leeward  trail. 

The  wind  must  blow  from  the  elephant  to  you,  for  if  it  blows 
from  you  to  the  elephant  all  you  ever  see  is  where  he  was.  An  hour’s 
careful  tracking  and  the  head  tracker  “froze”  while  his  finger  shot 
out  ahead  of  him.  The  ground  here  was  grass  covered  to  a  height  of 
about  six  feet  and  splotched  with  trees  and  shrubs.  After  a  careful 
scrutiny  by  Mr.  Home,  our  white  hunter,  he  motioned  us  back,  as 
we  were  about  sixty  yards  from  a  cow  and  toto  (baby). 

Ten  minutes  more  of  scouting  around  the  edge  of  the  herd  and 
again  the  hunter  became  rigid.  This  time  a  tree  was  climbed  to 
scout  the  ivory.  Again  we  were  motioned  back,  the  elephant  was 
oblivious  to  our  presence,  though  we  were  only  fifty  yards  from  them. 
A  few  minutes  more  and  a  repetition  of  the  scene,  this  time  climbing 
an  ant  hill  to  see  the  ivory  followed  by  a  measurement  on  the  gun 
barrel,  indicating  small  ivory.  But  before  we  turned  in  our  tracks 
Home  suddenly  galvanized  into  rigid  attention  and  pointed  to  an¬ 
other  animal  slightly  to  the  right,  slowly  feeding.  He  measured 
along  his  gun  and  his  lips  said  “Shoot.”  The  aim  was  not  deliberate, 
the  grass  covered  a  good  part  of  the  animal’s  body.  I  guessed  at 
where  the  heart  should  be  and  fired,  followed  instantly  by  Mr.  Home 
and  the  chief  black  hunter.  Each  reloaded  and  shot  again  at  once. 
From  the  first  impact  the  elephant  had  slightly  sunk  but  recovered 
and  passed  into  a  swift  pace  carrying  six  shots  from  high  powered 
rifles. 

And  then  the  row  began!  I  could  not  hear  the  crashing  of  brush 
but  the  others  did.  There  were  moments  of  tense  excitement.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  fast  on  the  heels  of  the  wounded  brute  for  about  two  hundred 
fifty  yards,  then  individual  trails  came  in  fan  shaped  from  all  sides 
until  another  corridor  was  beaten  through  the  grass,  thirty  to  fifty 
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feet  wide.  Evidently  the  herd  was  mobilized  and  in  full  retreat. 
Where  ant  hills  or  clumps  of  trees  were  encountered  the  herd  would 
split  and  go  around  them.  An  elephant  is  supposed  to  see  badly  and 
yet  none  of  them  stumbled  over  these  obstructions.  Places  were  seen 
where  they  swerved  at  almost  right  angles  to  avoid  obstructions  and 
where  they  had  again  turned  in  the  old  direction  as  soon  as  the  ob¬ 
struction  was  cleared.  They  evidently  knew  where  they  were  going 
and  were  being  led.  Occasional  tracks  would  show  diversions  from 
the  main  line.  Either  the  space  was  too  narrow  to  let  the  herd  through 
and  some  had  to  go  around,  or  scouts  were  being  thrown  out  at  the 
sides.  This  continued  for  a  mile  or  two,  when  the  herd  evidently 
slowed  down;  thence  onward  the  tracks  of  small  groups  could  be 
seen  diverging  to  right  and  left,  taking  the  reverse  action  from  their 
mobilization  from  the  fan  into  a  solid  body. 

We  followed  what  was  apparently  the  largest  group,  for  mile 
upon  mile.  Occasionally  we  came  within  hearing  distance  of  their 
slower  passage  through  what  had  then  become  forest  and  very  tall 
grass.  Only  trees  were  suitable  here  for  scouting  purposes,  when  we 
arrived  within  earshot.  The  step  ladder  which  Mr.  Home  carried  for 
shooting  and  scouting  purposes  was  not  adequate.  The  trail  became 
more  disseminated,  evidently  the  fan  formation  had  been  completed 
and  evidence  occurred  to  indicate  that  the  herd  we  were  following 
was  again  feeding.  Shortly  they  were  heard  pulling  down  limbs  and 
trees.  The  ash  bags  again  came  into  play  and  we  watched  anxiously 
the  eccentricities  of  a  rather  tricky  wind.  The  main  stampede  had 
been  up- wind.  This  may  have  been  an  accident,  as  their  direction  of 
flight  was  away  from  the  shots.  Shortly  some  ten  or  a  dozen  were 
sighted.  They  were  nervous  and  heard  our  approach.  A  very  tall  ant 
hill  served  a  number  of  us  as  a  rendezvous  and  from  this,  sixty  yards 
away  we  looked  into  the  faces  of  several  bulls,  all  with  short  ivory. 
They  had  heard  us  but  did  not  have  our  wind.  Some  of  them  thought 
we  were  other  elephants  and  took  several  steps  toward  us,  which  to 
me  or  to  another  novice  would  have  seemed  the  beginning  of  an 
attack,  but  Mr.  Home  motioned  us  not  to  shoot.  We  looked  at  those 
animals  for  some  minutes  and  they  looked,  unseeing,  in  our  direction, 
where  we  stood  on  the  top  of  an  ant  hill.  Several  pictures  were  taken, 
their  occasional  steps  towards  us  kept  up  the  excitement.  Their  trunks 
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were  in  the  air  feeling  for  the  wind.  Several  cautious  old  cows  were 
headed  the  other  way,  as  much  as  to  say  to  the  young  bulls,  “You 
would  better  follow  us.”  They  gradually  quieted  down  and  we 
silently  backed  out  of  the  situation  and  crept  off  in  the  direction  of 
the  blowing  wind  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  to  lunch. 

Lunch  again  was  far  more  tasty  than  any  banquet  ever  spread, 
though  it  consisted  of  cold  guinea  fowl,  indifferent  bread  and  butter 
and  chocolate  bars.  We  reckoned  eight  miles  and  a  morning’s  excite¬ 
ment  accounted  for  the  delicacy  of  the  fare.  While  we  were  lunching 
the  elephants  were  again  heard  crashing  through  the  forests.  Mr. 
Home  inadvertently  made  the  remark  that  the  “animal  crashed  like 
a  fifty  pounder”  and  the  elephant  near  countered  with  a  bellow  that 
sounded  like,  “You  bet  I  am.”  Notwithstanding  his  trumpeting  his 
pace  continued  for  we  followed  for  a  couple  of  miles. 

We  came  to  a  large  tree  under  which  a  council  of  war  had  been 
held,  or  possibly  and  more  probably  a  short  snooze.  They  were  only 
minutes  away  when  we  reached  this.  It  was  two  o’clock  and  they 
should  have  been  sleeping.  The  wind  was  right.  A  check  up,  as  to  why 
they  had  moved  on,  developed  that  one  of  our  porters  carried  a  tin 
pot  with  a  talkative  lid.  We  concluded  it  was  murmers  of  its  con¬ 
versation  that  had  moved  the  herd,  which  had  evidently  departed  in 
some  alarm.  It  was  doubtless  part  of  the  large  herd  that  had  de¬ 
mobilized  after  their  fright  of  the  early  morning.  They  were  working 
steadily  away  from  camp,  alarmed  and  cautious,  so  weary  limbs 
started  back  for  camp,  following  the  trails  the  elephants  had  made 
after  they  were  frightened.  In  such  thick  country  walking  would  be 
impossible  without  elephant  trails.  Strange  to  say  our  trackers  brought 
us  back  to  the  exact  spot  from  which  we  had  shot  and  picked  up  the 
empty  cartridge  cases.  Perhaps  had  they  not  known  these  remained 
(we  followed  too  closely  in  the  morning  on  the  heels  of  the  wounded 
bull  to  permit  the  hunters  to  gather  them  then)  they  would  not  so 
successfully  have  returned  us  to  the  exact  spot  of  our  unsuccessful 
attack. 

We  reconstructed  the  crime  and  rested  here.  Mr.  Home  and  the 
two  hunters  concluded  the  wounded  elephant  must  be  lying  in  the 
grass  not  half  a  mile  from  where  we  shot  him.  Had  he  been  a  single 
elephant,  there  would  have  been  no  trouble  in  tracking  him,  but  it 
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was  estimated  there  must  have  been  over  two  hundred  in  the  herd  and 
scores  of  branch  tracks  led  off  from  the  main  wide  one,  as  single 
elephants  or  small  groups  left  it. 

One  is  much  surer  of  getting  his  quarry  when  a  single  bull  is 
wounded,  as  then  there  are  not  scores  of  tracks  to  obliterate  the 
spoor  of  the  wounded  one.  This  fact  made  it  possible  to  follow  our 
wounded  one  at  Tonia  for  hour  after  hour,  cross  the  river  four  times 
and  finally  track  him  down  not  two  hundred  yards  from  where  we 
lunched  and  within  half  a  mile  of  where  he  was  wounded.  In  this 
period,  at  no  time  had  he  been  a  mile  from  where  he  was  shot,  we 
think  at  no  time  more  than  a  few  hundred  yards  ahead  of  us.  On 
several  occasions  he  waited,  from  motives  best  known  to  himself,  for 
our  approach  and  once  was  turned  from  a  vicious  charge  by  a  high 
powered  rifle  shot  through  the  side  of  his  head. 

The  situation  here,  however,  was  different.  The  forests  and  cane 
brakes  in  Tonia  were  limited  in  area  and  he  would  not  leave  this  cover, 
while  here  the  country  is  all  of  a  piece  and  he  may  travel  straight.  It 
is  said  the  wanderings  of  a  wounded  elephant  are  always  erratic. 
The  grass  here  mats  down  under  the  feet  of  an  elephant  and  we  do 
not  know  what  his  tracks  look  like.  Our  hope  now  lies  with  the 
vultures,  for  whose  arrival  in  circles,  we  are  now  watching.  For  my 
part,  I  believe  he  is  safely  away,  though  the  hunters  and  experts 
think  differently.  When  I  saw  him  last  his  object  was  to  get  away 
from  there  and  he  was  doing  this  successfully.  I  find  it  is  always  the 
unexpected  that  happens  in  Africa. 

In  the  Belgian  Congo  a  friend  shot  a  kongoni,  hartebeest,  went 
up  to  him  and  shot  him  in  the  head  to  put  him  out  of  his  agony, 
called  for  the  porters  and  put  down  his  gun.  Before  the  porters  arrived 
that  kongoni  sprang  to  his  feet  and  the  last  I  saw  of  him  through  the 
glasses,  he  was  climbing  a  hill  a  mile  away  with  four  porters  at  his 
heels.  Three  of  them  returned  in  a  few  hours,  the  fourth  tracked 
that  kongoni  all  the  afternoon  and  the  next  day  and  finally  found 
him  dead  fifteen  miles  from  where  he  had  been  shot.  But  he  had 
doubled  back  on  the  road  we  had  come  over  and  his  head  was  de¬ 
livered  to  us  by  this  porter  a  week  later,  as  we  returned  over  the  same 
road.  It  should  be  understood  that  a  kongoni  has  about  six  inches  of 
head  where  he  has  not  any  brains,  sticking  up  over  his  real  head. 
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Doubtless  my  friend,  Mr.  Stevens,  selected  this  six  inches  for  the 
coup  de  grace,  which  merely  lulled  the  kongoni  into  a  few  moments 
of  peaceful  repose,  quickly  dissipated  when  he  heard  the  porters 
arriving.  The  poor  fellow  would  have  been  saved  a  painful  twenty 
miles  in  a  wounded  condition,  if  he  had  dreamed  it  through  to  the 
finish.  Mr.  Stevens  remarked  that  after  this  he  would  shoot  kongoni 
in  the  heart,  as  they  had  no  brains  anyway!  I  hear  of  elephants  being 
shot  through  the  head  and  their  tails  cut  off,  that  are  now  conducting 
their  harems  peacefully,  but  unadorned  with  their  rightful  append¬ 
ages.  In  fact,  I  am  cautioned  no  matter  how  dead  I  seem  to  have 
killed  an  elephant  or  a  buffalo  always  to  give  him  a  final  shot  and  to 
be  careful  to  do  so  in  a  surer  place  than  Mr.  Stevens  shot  the  kongoni. 

There  are  many  amusing  stories  which  Captain  Pittman  tells  me 
of  elephants.  It  seems  that,  as  game  warden,  one  of  his  jobs  is  to 
deploy  his  hunters  in  such  a  way  that  the  elephants  will  keep  away 
from  the  shambas  or  fields  of  the  natives,  where  they  do  much  dam¬ 
age.  Once  a  game  ranger  was  following  an  old  bull  through  heavy 
grass.  It  is  hopeless  to  shoot  an  elephant  from  his  “Good-bye”  end, 
so  this  ranger,  after  sweating  for  a  mile  or  two,  following  the  brute, 
the  grass  being  too  high  to  get  to  his  side,  ran  up  to  him  and  kicked 
him  on  the  back  of  the  ankle!  As  the  elephant  wheeled  enquiringly, 
he  quickly  shot  him  through  the  brain.  One  of  Captain  Pittman’s 
most  successful  hunters  is  stone  deaf.  On  the  remark  being  made  that 
he  must  be  at  a  great  disadvantage  his  reply  was,  That  it  was 
just  one  sense  less  to  be  afraid  with!  I  do  not  hear  the  trum- 
petings  of  elephant  in  their  charges  or  the  crashing  of  trees  and  can 
readily  understand  from  the  descriptions  I  have  of  them,  that  I 
should  not  take  so  kindly  to  the  sport,  if  I  had  that  “other  sense  to 
be  afraid  with.”  However,  it  is  one  thing  to  hunt  elephant  with 
two  or  three  experts  at  one’s  elbow  and  another  to  hunt  them  alone, 
with  a  native  as  your  only  companion,  as  a  game  ranger  has  to  do. 

Uganda  is  over-ridden  with  elephant  and  one  of  the  problems  is 
to  thin  down  the  herds  adequately.  As  the  cultivated  area  advances, 
the  damages  to  native  shambas  or  fields  become  annually  greater. 
These  brutes  sometimes  become  tired  of  their  preserves  and  thousands 
of  them  leave  the  lines,  doing  immense  damage.  One  never  knows 
what  an  animal  may  do.  I  heard  of  an  old  bull  elephant  that  picked 
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up  a  hunter  who  had  shot  another  elephant  and  carried  him,  resting 
on  his  tusks,  with  his  trunk  over  him,  finally  throwing  him  to  one 
side  in  the  bushes  without  further  injury,  as  much  as  to  say,  “Don’t 
do  that  again.”  A  wallop  from  the  trunk,  deadly  in  itself,  or  a  pull 
on  the  head  which  severs  it  from  the  body,  saying  their  prayers  on  the 
prostrate  victim,  pinning  him  to  the  ground  with  their  tusks,  or 
throwing  their  victim  against  a  tree,  are  some  of  the  humane  methods 
used  by  elephants  for  sending  a  man  into  the  silence. 

A  shot  into  a  charging  elephant  I’m  told,  will  always  turn  him. 
The  greatest  danger  is  said  to  be  from  elephant,  on  the  side,  which 
blunder  into  the  hunter.  Contrary  to  this,  Mr.  Home,  an  elephant 
hunter  with  long  experience,  says  they  instinctively  know  from 
where  the  shots  come  and  never  stumble  on  the  hunter.  He  says  the 
greatest  danger  is  from  inexperience. 

In  following  up  bull  elephant  they  rarely  come  back  on  their 
track,  if  suddenly  frightened,  and  you  can  go  almost  up  to  them.  This, 
to  a  novice,  will  seem  very  risky;  in  any  event  they  will  usually  run 
up-wind,  where  the  air  is  clear,  though  sometimes  they  will  run  in 
a  half  circle  till  they  get  your  wind  and  then  make  off.  Frequently, 
when  elephant  are  coming  toward  you  and  there  is  nothing  to  turn 
them,  a  shot  will  do  this.  They  will  nearly  always  turn  at  a  shot. 
Some  elephants,  when  killed,  have  been  found  to  have  bullet  wounds 
in  their  ivory  and  Mr.  Home  thinks  practically  all  the  large  bulls 
in  this  Masinde  country  have  been  wounded  at  some  time.  An 
elephant  can  survive  wounds  that  would  kill  other  game.  Perhaps 
because  they  can  plaster  mud  over  the  wound  and  so  keep  out  infec¬ 
tion  from  flies.  They  also  seem  free  from  the  diseases  that  sweep  the 
country  occasionally,  clearing  it  of  other  game  or  at  least  seriously 
reducing  their  numbers,  rinderpest,  etc. 


Panyandoli,  July  16 

The  vultures  disclosed  nothing  at  Panyandoli  and  our  bull  is  lost, 
if  he  ever  fell.  To  miss  a  dead  animal  is  quite  easy  where  the  country 
is  threaded  with  elephant  trails  as  they  cross  and  re-cross  and  you 
can  never  be  sure  you  are  on  the  track  of  a  wounded  one.  The  track 
in  this  country  is  merely  a  carpet  of  grass  matted  down.  The  area  was 
pretty  well  disturbed  by  the  firing  and  the  main  herd  seemed  to  have 
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disappeared  from  that  vicinity,  so  after  two  hard  but  most  instructive 
days,  we  gave  up  trying  to  find  the  wounded  bull,  broke  camp  and 
proceeded  to  Kiryandongo. 


Kiryandongo,  July  18 

Kiryandongo  was  some  twenty-four  miles  west  and  then  we 
marched  again  “into  the  blue”  to  a  village  called  Kibera.  Some  seven 
or  eight  miles  from  Kiryandongo,  we  were  met  on  the  path  by  two 
natives,  hunters,  and  were  advised  that  many  elephants  had  just 
passed  to  the  south,  less  than  an  hour  off  the  road.  Our  guns  had  been 
sent  on  ahead  but  an  hour’s  wait  brought  them  back  with  porters  on 
the  run  and  we  immediately  took  the  trail  or,  better  described,  in¬ 
numerable  trails,  as  the  herd  was  moving  in  open  formation,  evidently 
with  small  flanking  parties,  if  they  may  be  so  called,  well  to  the  sides 
of  the  moving  herd.  An  hour’s  walk  brought  three  bulls  into  view; 
they  were  evidently  stragglers,  but  making  about  three  miles  per 
hour  in  the  wake  of  the  herd.  We  hastened  our  march  and  hoped  to 
cut  them  off,  as  one  of  them  seemed  to  have  large  ivory.  They  evi¬ 
dently  stopped  to  brouse  and  angling  across  their  course  we  saw  them 
not  again. 

There  were  elephant  tracks  paralleling  and  uniting  over  a  section 
over  half  a  mile  wide.  The  droppings  were  warm,  the  trackers  tense 
and  alert,  they  could  hear  the  beasts  ahead  of  us,  but  not  another 
elephant  did  we  see  that  day,  following  as  fast  as  my  short  wind 
would  permit,  I  fear,  to  the  impatience  of  Mr.  Home  and  the 
trackers.  We  finally  came  to  where  evidently  news  had  come  to  the 
different  groups,  with  their  wireless  system.  Mr.  Home  thinks  that 
the  three  bulls  crossed  our  tracks  and  hurried  on  ahead  to  advise  the 
main  herd  that  the  detested  scent  of  man  had  been  noted.  One  won¬ 
ders  if  these  three  bulls  were  the  rear  guard  of  the  herd,  with  other 
duties  imposed  upon  them  besides  those  of  mere  gallantry.  As  Mr. 
Home  remarked,  they  had  probably  hurried  on  to  tell  Uncle  Harry 
and  Aunt  Sue  that  the  wind  was  not  sweet. 

We  shortly  came  upon  evidence  that  small  herds  had  concen¬ 
trated  and  came  to  corridors  through  the  grass,  where  it  was  evident 
groups  had  been  brought  into  a  close  formation  and  hurried  on  to 
windward.  By  continuing  at  a  killing  pace,  to  us,  we  reached  points 
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where  the  trackers  could  hear  them,  but  always  moving  rapidly.  It 
gradually  became  evident  that  numbers  of  small  groups  were  going 
forward  in  close  formation,  while  other  groups  some  hundred  yards 
or  so  distant,  were  similarly  massed.  Each  group  scattering  occasion¬ 
ally  to  feed  for  short  distances  and  again  closing  up  into  close  forma¬ 
tion  and  hurried  movement  for  a  mile  or  two.  Mr.  Home  concluded 
to  return  to  camp,  as  we  were  steadily  going  away  from  camp  and 
the  huge  number  of  elephants  in  the  midst  of  which  we  were  march¬ 
ing,  though  widely  disseminated,  made  it  possible  for  them  to  get  our 
wind  and  hence  impossible  for  us  to  reach  even  seeing  distance  not 
to  speak  of  shooting  distance,  as  cover  and  grass  were  dense.  Another 
case  of  not  being  able  to  see  the  elephant  for  the  forest. 

A  heavy  rain  came  up  and  we  were  all  drenched  to  the  skins  but 
wended  our  way  campward,  where  we  arrived  about  three  o’clock. 

A  hot  bath  and  a  rest,  yet  incomplete  following  some  sixteen  miles 
tramp,  was  broken  by  the  news  that  more  elephant  were  heard  from 
where  we  lay.  Again  we  sallied  forth  for  another  six  or  eight  mile  • 
tramp  with  no  better  luck  than  had  previously  met  our  efforts.  We 
knew  we  were  in  an  army  of  elephants  and  yet  only  three  had  we 
seen  during  the  day.  It  was  again  a  case  of  too  many  trails  to  be 
able  to  track  them  properly,  or  of  too  many  elephant.  We  could 
never  be  sure  we  were  to  leeward  of  the  whole  body  and  some  out¬ 
lying  group  would  get  our  wind,  when  the  tactics  of  the  morning’s 
group  would  again  be  followed. 

If  elephants  have  not  a  general  espionage  system,  perfect  liaison 
and  are  convicted  of  having  very  small  brains,  one  is  inclined  to 
doubt  the  efficacy  of  generalship,  signaling  system,  liaison  and 
brains,  counted  so  vital  to  an  army  of  men.  Have  they  a  sense  which 
man  has  not  acquired  ?  They  live  and  thrive  in  numbers  so  great  in 
Uganda  that  the  Government  is  obliged  to  do  everything  possible  to 
reduce  their  numbers  and  this  unsuccessfully  so  far.  The  elephant 
break  out  of  their  restricted  reserves  and  wander  over  the  fields  of 
the  natives,  leaving  a  trail  of  disaster  behind  them.  And  with  all  this, 
bear  in  mind  that  the  normal  life  of  the  elephant  is  reputed  to  be 
upward  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Even  the  period  of  gestation  is 
twenty-four  months,  and  the  periods  between  reproduction  several 
years. 
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Man  would  appear  to  be  their  only  enemy.  They  have  no  known 
disease.  They  appear  to  survive  wounds  that  would  be  deadly  to  any 
other  animal.  Old  hunters  believe  that  elephant  do  not  know  what 
man  looks  like.  Certainly  I  am  convinced  they  have  looked  squarely 
at  a  group  of  us  posed  on  an  ant  hill  when  the  wind  was  from  them 
to  us  (a  smelly  wind,  too,  I  wonder  if  we  smell  as  badly  to  them  as 
they  do  to  us,  if  so  much  is  explained)  and  yet  after  a  few  minutes  of 
absolute  quiet  on  our  part,  have  ignored  our  presence,  while  at  a 
tricky  bit  of  wind  that  would  give  them  the  slightest  scent  of  us,  their 
trunks  would  go  feeling  into  the  air,  their  ears  fly  out  at  right  angles, 
a  few  goose  step  capers,  and  they  would  be  off  at  a  pace  of  unex¬ 
plained  speed.  The  pigmies  are  said  to  smear  their  bodies  with  ele¬ 
phant  dung,  creep  into  the  midst  of  the  herd  and  hamstring  their 
victim  at  close  quarters.  This  certainly  offers  opportunities  to  some  of 
the  Parisian  perfume  makers,  who  are  experts  at  changing  odors  to 
provide  something  for  the  African  elephant  hunter,  that  will  save  him 
many  weary  miles  of  walking  and  perhaps  aid  Uganda  in  keeping 
down  the  elephant  crop.  “Coty,  take  notice.” 

I’m  sure  Mr.  Home  counted  the  day  as  wasted  and  inwardly 
swore  at  being  elephant  nurse  to  a  man  of  sixty  whose  powers  of  re¬ 
sistance  are  even  less  than  this  age  should  have  allowed.  [Mr.  Home 
never  ceases  to  praise  Father’s  endurance,  says  all  the  black  boys  love 
him  and  only  prays  that  at  Father’s  age,  he,  himself,  may  be  as  active 
as  Father  is  now,  says  Father  is  a  wonder!] 

Father  continues'.  To  me  the  day  was  a  perfect  one,  even  the  walk 
camp  ward  was  not  without  its  compensations;  even  though  the  grass 
was  well  over  our  heads  and  as  we  were  coming  athwart  the  ele¬ 
phants’  trails  no  soft  carpet  spread  along  this  green  corridor  on  which 
to  tread.  The  trackers  struck  boldly  across  country,  without  recogniz¬ 
able  landscape  as  a  guide,  the  direction  merely  intimated  by  an  after¬ 
glow  from  a  setting  sun  calling  upon  them  to  select  the  correct  angle 
by  which  to  lose  us  for  the  night  in  the  wet  grass  or  land  us  safely, 
as  they  did  “plump”  at  our  campfire;  a  bedraggled,  wet,  hungry  and 
cold  group  of  men,  European  and  natives.  Scotch  whisky  and  very 
hot  tea,  milk  and  sugar  was  the  immediate  restorative  and  you  who 
know  how  delicious  is  a  “large  cold  bottle  and  a  small  hot  bird”  have 
yet  to  learn  the  ecstacy  to  which  hot  tea,  milk  and  sugar,  liberally 
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dosed  with  Scotch  whisky  can  raise  a  tired  soul.  Our  souls  seemed  to 
like  to  be  raised  to  such  ecstacy  and  occupied  this  position  until,  a 
late  supper  prepared  by  black  cooks  to  whom  we  were  compelled  to 
pay  the  enormous  wage  of  a  half  crown  per  week,  brought  us  more 
substantial  fare  and  finally  to  dreamless  slumber  on  our  camp  bed. 

The  night  seemed  all  too  short  and  the  next  morning  brought  us 
news  from  our  scouts  of  elephants  in  all  directions.  It  was  literally  a 
question  of  finding  some  that  did  not  seem  to  have  so  many  near 
relatives,  so  we  took  the  direction  from  which  none  had  been  re¬ 
ported  and — Oh!  what  a  day !  The  muscles  would  scarcely  respond 
in  my  weary  old  body  but  they  limbered  up  as  the  sun  dried  out  our 
clothing,  soaked  to  the  shoulder  by  the  wet  grass. 

A  trail  was  struck  half  an  hour  to  the  east  of  camp  leading  east¬ 
ward  to  Panyandoli,  some  twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  distant.  The 
wind  was  right.  This  small  herd  evidently  had  a  destination  and  were 
paying  strict  attention  to  the  job.  Hour  after  hour  we  slogged  along. 
The  droppings  were  cold,  always  cold,  which  meant  that  Mr.  Home 
pushed  us  to  a  swifter  pace  and  thus  the  morning  went,  till  tired 
bodies  sought  the  shade  for  a  hasty  luncheon.  Only  two  things  were 
in  our  favor,  the  wind  and  the  fact  that  the  elephant  were  making  a 
trail  easily  followed,  as  they  were  few  in  number.  The  luncheon  was 
cut  short  and  the  few  remaining  crumbs  hastily  crammed  in  our 
mouths,  when  Mr.  Home  gave  the  welcome  news  that  he  could  hear 
them  in  the  distance  and  the  unwelcome  news  that  we  must  increase 
our  pace.  In  some  way  one  can  always  do  this,  apparently,  when 
hunting  elephant. 

The  crossing  of  a  wet,  bare,  dissolved  ant  hill  had  shown  that  one 
fair-sized  bull  was  in  the  herd.  Hot  droppings  were  the  next  fact 
that  spread  a  smile  over  Mr.  Home’s  features.  Things  happened 
quickly  after  this.  We  were  at  the  bottom  of  a  broad  valley  with  bits 
of  open  country,  splotches  of  high  grass  sprinkled  with  high  trees. 
Home  signed  to  me  that  he  heard  the  belly  gurglings.  The  trail  was 
abandoned,  the  tracking  then  was  done  by  ear.  The  pace  was  made 
hotter  still,  Home  leading.  In  a  moment  six  or  eight  old  bulls  came 
into  view  climbing  from  the  edges  of  an  elephant  wallow.  It  was  this 
mud  bath  they  were  enjoying  that  started  us  for  their  location  by 
ear.  The  wind  was  right.  We  ran  up  to  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
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rearmost  elephant,  leisurely  walking  along  the  broad  corridor.  Home 
climbed  a  tree  and  frantically  beckoned  for  the  step  ladder  and  me  to 
follow.  His  face  was  a  picture  of  agonized  animation,  as  I  wallowed 
up  the  ladder,  too  late;  down  again  and  hot  on  the  rear  of  the  lum¬ 
bering  brutes,  now  suspicious  at  some  messages  that  had  been  trum¬ 
peted  over  by  some  cows  to  our  left  and  leeward,  these  had  our  wind. 
The  old  fellows  felt  safe  enough  but  increased  their  speed.  Not  a 
look  backward. 

Home  swung  to  the  left  through  the  grass  on  a  dead  run  and  I 
heard  two  shots.  All  was  turmoil.  Elephants  appeared  on  all  sides  a 
moment  afterward.  One  of  the  bulls  swung  off  to  the  left;  the  one 
Home  fired  upon.  We  never  got  him.  Others  swung  to  the  right  and 
massed  about  sixty  yards  away  from  us,  facing  in  all  directions.  We 
ran  over  to  the  right  to  an  ant  hill.  Home  expected  a  charge,  I  had 
visions  of  that  last  gruelling  twenty  miles  walk  and  expected  to  col¬ 
lapse,  but  wanted  first  to  get  my  elephant.  The  larger  tusks  and  one 
quite  large  one  was  headed  at  right  angles  across  our  path;  we  were 
not  seen  but  they  expected  danger  from  any  direction.  Maybe  they 
were  waiting  for  final  directions  from  their  cows.  The  next  ten  sec¬ 
onds  was  concentrated  compensation  for  the  many  weary  miles  I  had 
slogged  out  in  Congo  jungles  and  Uganda  elephant  trails.  My  regret 
is  that  I  forgot  the  movie  camera  and  thought  only  of  the  505  ele¬ 
phant  rifle  and  what  a  poor  shot  I  am,  all  thought  concentrated  in 
the  blood  lust  for  the  elephant. 

My  first  shot  to  the  head  with  the  505  Gibbs,  and  a  fair-sized  bull 
went  to  his  knees,  up  again  and  off.  The  group  into  which  I  had 
shot  consisted  of  bulls  with  tusks  weighing  from  twenty  pounds  up¬ 
ward.  Immediately  after  this  first  shot,  though  Mr.  Home  had  shot 
some  moments  previously,  there  was  another  eruption  of  elephants. 
The  bull  I  had  hit  swung  around  to  our  right  and  I  gave  him  another 
and  put  a  third  shot  into  another  one  of  the  bulls.  This  shot  also  told 
but  I  did  not  know  it  at  the  time.  My  next  shot  was  an  accident,  in 
my  excitement  I  had  sent  off  the  gun  without  aiming  it!  This  emptied 
my  gun  (a  Gibbs  repeater).  My  gun  bearer  had  the  cartridges  ready 
for  my  hand  and  I  reloaded  quickly.  Before  I  had  finished  reloading 
a  good  tusker  came  thundering  about  seventy  yards  on  our  right, 
crossing  the  path  taken  by  the  first  one  I  had  wounded.  I  did  not 
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know  at  this  time  that  any  of  the  wounds  was  mortal.  Fortunately 
the  second  shot  at  the  first  animal  had  told,  through  the  lungs  and 
as  we  started  after  the  second  and  third,  or  rather  in  the  general  di¬ 
rection  of  the  herd,  our  trackers  located  the  bloody  foam,  which  only 
occurs  in  the  case  of  an  elephant  shot  through  the  lungs,  as  we 
crossed  the  trail  of  the  elephant  which  I  had  first  shot.  The  blood 
was  noticed  on  the  trees  and  shrubbery,  rather  than  on  the  grass,  as 
he  had  blown  it  into  the  air.  We  found  him  lying  dead  some  two 
hundred  yards  from  where  the  bull  herd  had  stood. 

Home  immediately  started  after  the  other  two  with  Stonham, 
who  carried  a  light  Springfield.  I  was  too  exhausted  to  follow  after 
twenty  miles  of  tracking,  the  last  mile  or  two  had  been  practically 
at  a  run,  and  the  day  before  had  been  strenuous  enough,  too,  though 
less  successful.  In  about  twenty  minutes  we  heard  two  shots  about  a 
mile  away,  that  is,  the  black  boys  with  me  heard  them.  Home  had 
run  into  the  second  elephant,  found  him  standing  too  sick  to  pay  any 
attention  to  them  and  he  gave  it  the  coup  de  grace.  Half  an  hour  later 
two  more  shots  were  heard,  the  third  elephant  had  made  a  large 
circle  to  the  right  crossing  the  tracks  of  the  main  herd  and  this  fact 
enabled  them  to  track  it.  Home  came  upon  it,  also  very  sick.  Ston¬ 
ham  was  invited  to  give  it  the  last  shot,  aimed  for  the  brain,  the 
elephant  dropped  on  its  knees,  its  tusks  going  perpendicularly  into 
the  ground  and  so  remained.  The  shot  had  passed  through  the 
cellular  bone  structure  and  the  brain  proper  had  been  missed.  This 
proved  to  be  the  largest  of  the  trio. 

The  brain  of  an  elephant  is  scarcely  larger  than  one’s  two  fists  and 
is  packed  away  in  a  large  cellular  structure  which  forms  the  head. 
When  dry  these  cells  all  seem  to  be  hollow  and  indeed  appear  so 
immediately  after  death.  Their  function  is  to  form  a  framework  for 
the  enormous  head,  which  in  turn  is  a  foundation  for  carrying  the 
heavy  trunk  and  tusks.  Nature  has  produced  sufficient  base  from 
which  the  trunk  and  tusks  can  operate  in  the  lightest  possible  man¬ 
ner  and  has  tucked  the  brain  away  safely  in  the  center  of  this  cellular 
mass.  When  broadside,  when  shooting  from  the  same  height  that 
the  elephant’s  head  is  located  at  the  moment,  the  shot  is  between  the 
eye  and  the  ear  orifice,  if  anything  nearer  the  ear  and  this  and  the 
location  of  the  upper  part  of  the  brain  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  inches 
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below  the  rounded  pate  of  the  skull  perpendicular  to  the  line  men¬ 
tioned.  The  mortal  area  of  the  head  shot  broadside  on  is  probably 
eight  by  twelve  inches.  Shooting  at  an  angle  the  mortal  area  is  about 
the  same  but  it  is  much  easier  to  miss  the  mark,  as  one  has  to  calcu¬ 
late  the  depth  of  the  brain  from  the  side  of  the  head  and  aim  to 
penetrate  the  area  mentioned.  One  is  also  confused  by  the  angle  at 
which  the  head  may  be  at  the  moment. 

An  elephant  of  course  cannot  be  missed,  like  a  hay  stack,  and  the 
elephant’s  not  much  more  perturbed  at  a  shot  than  is  the  hay  stack, 
though  possibly  he  is  somewhat  vexed.  The  head  shot,  when  not 
mortal,  will  frequently  drop  the  brute  in  his  tracks  and  there  are 
many  stories  of  people  being  killed  after  cutting  the  tail  from  their 
elephant,  a  customary  proceeding,  and  inspecting  their  “kill.”  Cases 
are  related  where  elephant  have  had  their  tails  cut  off,  in  fact  there 
are  a  number  of  tailless  elephant  running  about  the  country,  and 
survive  both  an  improper  brain  shot  and  the  loss  of  their  tails.  Several 
hunters  relate  having  killed  their  elephant  and  followed  the  herd  for 
a  second,  returning  to  find  their  first  “kill”  had  disappeared.  Some  of 
these  improperly  placed  shots  doubtless  prove  mortal  eventually  but 
as  one  may  pass  within  fifty  or  one  hundred  feet  of  dead  elephant 
without  seeing  them,  many  are  lost  in  this  way. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  believe,  as  our  experience  on  this  and  the  follow¬ 
ing  day  proved,  that  the  vulture  always  pounces  from  the  sky  im¬ 
mediately,  or  even  circles  over  dead  elephant.  They  are,  in  fact,  un¬ 
able  to  feed  themselves  from  this  quarry  until  the  hyenas  or  lions 
have  worked  an  opening  into  the  body  or  until  putrefaction  has 
greatly  softened  the  carcass  or  it  has  burst  from  the  pressure  of  ex¬ 
panding  gases  in  the  intestines.  Even  hyenas,  as  we  learned  that 
night,  are  unable  to  make  an  impression  on  a  dead  elephant  with¬ 
out  hours  of  labor.  The  eyes  and  the  tip  of  the  trunk  appear  to  be  the 
first  points  of  attack  when  the  carcass  is  fresh. 

That  night  we  heard,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  within 
sixty  feet  of  where  we  were  camped,  hyenas  about  the  dead  elephant 
and  the  next  morning  found  the  tip  of  the  trunk  eaten  away  and 
some  scarification  around  the  eye  lying  upwards,  with  evidence  of  un¬ 
successful  attack  around  the  tender  parts  of  the  belly.  On  a  second 
elephant,  some  distance  away,  after  twenty-four  hours,  these  beasts 
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had  worked  their  way  into  the  stomach  and  the  whole  carcass  had 
been  gutted. 

The  vultures  were  conspicuous  by  their  absence  until  the  hyenas 
had  made  an  entrance  into  the  carcass.  An  occasional  vulture  could 
be  seen  in  the  afternoon,  several  hours  after  the  first  elephant  had  been 
killed,  but  not  until  twenty-four  hours  later  did  they  appear  in  num¬ 
bers  and  even  then  were  decidedly  inconspicuous  in  the  sky,  roosting 
rather  in  the  trees  and  coming  down  to  the  kill  to  forage,  gorge.  I 
mention  this  as  we  had  supposed  on  a  previous  occasion  that  we 
should  be  led  to  an  elephant  we  were  sure  had  been  killed,  searched 
in  vain  for  and  never  found  any  vultures  to  guide  us.  It  would 
doubtless  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  a  dead  elephant  with  an  airplane 
but  the  story  is  different  when  one  is  trying  to  do  so  in  grass  higher 
than  one’s  head  and  there  are  literally  hundreds  of  fresh  elephant 
trails. 

The  elephant  Mr.  Home  and  Stonham  followed,  which  was 
wounded,  proved  to  be  the  largest  of  the  trio  shot  that  day,  of  which 
we  have  been  writing.  Fortunately  a  licence  had  been  taken  out  for 
Mother  and,  although  I  had  gobbled  up  her  honors  and  shot  her 
elephant,  we  were  at  least  safe  with  the  authorities.  I  can  readily  see 
how  easy  it  is  for  a  hunter  to  discover,  especially  a  dud  hunter  as  I 
am,  to  overshoot  his  elephant  licence.  Two  are  allowed  to  each  hunter 
a  year.  This  made  four  for  me  in  Uganda,  none  of  which  I  should 
have  gotten  had  it  not  been  for  our  white  hunter,  Mr.  Roy  Home, 
who,  with  his  trackers  found  them  and  finished  them  off. 

We  were  now  twenty-seven  miles  from  camp,  late  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  had  three  empty  water  canteens,  remnants  of  a  lunch,  a  choco¬ 
late  bar  and  about  fifteen  tons  of  elephant  meat,  not  yet  cut  up,  so 
starvation  was  farther  away  than  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph 
would  indicate.  We  at  once  began  to  make  ourselves  comfortable  at 
the  death  scene  of  the  first  elephant,  some  hundred  feet  away.  Our 
first  consideration  was  water.  We  had  found  a  herd  of  bulls  just 
leaving  an  elephant  wallow.  This  “water”  was  edible  with  a  spoon, 
but  filling  a  canteen  with  it  meant  some  delay.  It,  at  least,  promised 
the  possibility  of  other  pools,  which,  perhaps,  the  animals  had  not 
invaded. 

We  sent  out  boys  to  search  for  water.  They  returned  in  an  hour 
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with  the  canteens  filled  with  a  drinkable  fluid.  In  the  mean  time  our 
boys  had  started  to  build  a  shelter.  The  process  consisted  of  cutting 
down  saplings  about  two  inches  in  diameter,  sharpening  their  big 
ends  and  jabbing  them  into  the  ground  in  a  circle  about  ten  feet  in 
diameter.  The  sapling  was  left  otherwise  entire  and  when  enough  of 
these,  some  two  or  three  feet  apart,  had  been  planted  to  form  the 
circle  their  tops  and  branches  were  bent  over  and  secured  with  grass 
in  the  center.  Then  a  few  saplings  were  laced  horizontally  around  the 
whole  circle  and  grass  was  piled  up  around  the  sides  and  top  to  form 
a  roof.  We  were  without  blankets  or  cooking  utensils,  grass  was  piled 
and  spread  upon  the  floor  of  the  hut  and  a  trench  was  dug  around 
the  outside  to  carry  the  rain  water  around  this  dwelling. 

Mr.  Home  had  already  started  back  on  the  home  track,  twenty- 
seven  miles,  and  en  route  to  our  main  camp  passed  a  village  from 
which  supplies  and  some  camp  equipment  we  had  there  was  to  be 
sent  to  us.  This  village  was  some  twenty  miles  distant.  He  had  left 
about  two  o’clock  with  a  single  tracker,  a  native  of  the  village.  He 
expected  to  have  food,  water  and  blankets  at  our  elephant  camp  be¬ 
fore  midnight.  This  meant  that  from  two  to  say  ten,  a  journey  at  the 
rate  of  five  miles  an  hour,  might  bring  us  the  blankets  and  food  for 
which  we  waited.  He  reached  the  native  village  on  time.  The  guide 
and  men  with  our  necessities  started  back  and  the  following  morning 
dawned  without  their  arrival. 

The  last  cigar  and  cigarette  had  been  smoked,  the  crumbs  of  the 
luncheon  hamper  eaten.  The  mosquitoes  had  been  unfriendly,  the 
rain  in  the  night  dripped  down  through  the  roof,  but  in  spite  of  all 
this  Stonham  and  I  had  a  restful,  if  erratic,  night,  relatively  speaking 
at  least.  We  had  found  that  by  lying  close  to  the  edge  of  our  shack, 
the  rain  dripping  through  the  roof  missed  us.  We  had  piled  up  a  lot 
of  iron  stones  some  two  feet  high  in  front  of  the  opening  to  the  shack 
and  between  this  and  the  hut  the  fire  had  been  kept  going  all  night, 
so  we  suffered  not  at  all  from  cold,  though  we  usually  sleep  under 
three  blankets  and  a  canvas  coverlet.  Our  clothes  had  been  dried 
before  the  fire  in  the  afternoon,  as  we  sat  in  nature’s  garb.  There  had 
been  no  rain  in  the  afternoon  and  the  grass  was  dry  but  every  bit  of 
of  clothing  on  me  was  wet  from  perspiration,  as  though  I  had  swum 
the  river. 
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The  discomfort  of  no  bed  and  even  a  few  mosquitoes  and  a  leaky 
roof  make  little  inroads  on  slumber  after  a  gruelling  twenty  miles, 
such  as  we  had  had,  following  trails  of  many  elephant  and  a  climax 
of  such  excitement  as  had  been  ours.  After  this,  poor  Home  had  done 
twenty  miles  across  country  with  a  single  native  to  guide  him  to  a 
little  village,  a  mere  pin-prick  in  the  blue,  to  send  us  comforts  and 
then  on  by  a  borrowed  bicycle  another  seven  to  the  home  camp.  No 
one  who  has  not  waded  through  grass  without  trails  can  realize  what 
this  means.  There  are  little  ant  hills  hidden  in  the  grass  to  fall  over, 
branches  of  trees,  rotten  stumps  and  logs,  and  holes  left,  when  the 
ground  was  muddy,  by  elephants,  possibly  years  ago  as  they  sank  in 
the  soft  ground  over  which  the  grass  had  grown.  To  follow  an  ele¬ 
phant  trail  is  quite  a  pleasant  occupation.  When  following  a  fresh 
trail  of  even  a  single  elephant  the  grass  lies  carpet-wise,  with  its  ends 
in  the  direction  you  are  going,  most  of  the  holes  covered  and  you 
glide  along  with  only  occasionally  a  stumble,  but  going  back  on  the 
same  trail  the  grass  ends  are  pointed  towards  you  and  the  sticks  and 
branches  are  pointed  towards  you  and  the  feet  have  to  be  raised  high, 
otherwise  the  grass  ends  rise  up  in  protest  against  your  passage.  But 
even  this  is  better  than  breaking  new  trails  across  the  country,  where 
the  landmarks  are  hills  and  trees  that  all  look  alike.  This  last  was 
Home’s  job. 

He  arrived  well  on  time,  started  the  little  safari  to  us  waiting  by 
the  dead  elephants,  with  the  same  guide  who  had  followed  their  trail 
for  twenty  miles,  so  it  seemed  easy.  But  this  safari  never  reached 
us !  The  excuse  of  the  guide  was  that  they  heard  elephants  across  the 
trail  they  had  taken  and  were  afraid,  without  guns,  to  go  through 
them.  In  going  around  they  had  lost  themselves  and  finally  wound 
up,  twenty-four  hours  afterward,  in  the  village  of  Panyandoli,  to 
which  point  the  main  camp  was  to  move  in  the  morning. 

At  dawn  the  following  day,  expecting  to  find  this  safari  with 
water,  clothes,  blankets  and  food,  I  looked  out  upon  the  boys  who 
had  remained  with  us,  huddled  around  little  fires,  with  sticks  about 
two  feet  long  on  which  they  had  threaded  bits  of  elephant  meat, 
stuck  in  the  ground  around  the  fires.  From  these  they  were  cutting 
little  chunks  of  the  partially  toasted  meat  and  eating  them.  My  gun 
bearer,  whose  greatest  recommendation,  when  Home  found  him  for 


me  was  that  he  was  half-witted,  had  broached  an  elephant’s  foot.  To 
me  this  is  far  and  away  the  best  part  of  an  elephant  and  I  am  really 
very  fond  of  it,  when  properly  prepared.  It  is  full  of  fat  and  tough 
unless  cooked  in  a  hole  in  the  ground  over  which  a  fire  has  been 
kept  burning  four  or  five  days,  but  it  was  a  tender  morsel  that  morn¬ 
ing.  The  difficulty  was  to  get  it  cooked  through.  This,  in  fact,  was 
impossible,  so  we  kept  turning  it  on  a  spit  in  front  of  the  fire  and 
with  a  sharp  knife  shaved  off  little  bits  of  the  fat  and  meat,  charred 
a  bit,  it  is  true,  from  the  fire  and  needing  considerable  chewing,  but 
nevertheless  I  made  a  delightful  breakfast  from  it,  without  tea,  milk 
and  sugar,  hot  cakes,  oatmeal,  or  bacon  and  eggs.  Without  even  salt! 

The  day  wore  on!  Poor  Stonham,  city  bred  and  inspired  with  a 
horror  of  elephant  meat  given  him  by  Colonel  Bensel,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  eat  it,  but  bore  up  well.  He  suffered  principally 
from  lack  of  tobacco.  Still  no  safari  materialized.  Late  that  afternoon 
Home  arrived.  He  had  taken  our  car  No.  i  and  his  own  lorry,  with 
Mother,  to  Panyandoli  and  left  her  there,  assuring  her  and  believing 
himself  that  the  safari  had  started  to  us  with  supplies  the  day  before 
and  had  long  since  reached  us.  This  meant  that  Home  had  done  be¬ 
tween  sixty  and  seventy  miles  in  the  last  two  days.  He  found  us 
without  food,  but  Mother  had  insisted  on  his  bringing  some  bottles 
of  Perrier  and  Evian,  thinking  the  water  we  had  probably  undrink¬ 
able,  though  she  had  been  assured  by  Home  that  we  had  had,  since 
the  day  before,  all  other  comforts.  He  also  had  two  chocolate  bars 
and  his  own  tent.  Food,  clothing  and  blankets  he  thought  we  had 
in  plenty  from  the  safari  that  had  never  found  us.  Food  we  had,  about 
three  elephants  to  eat.  I  was  gorged  on  elephant  foot  and  did  not 
care  if  the  safari  never  arrived,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned. 

Day  passed  into  night,  Stonham  hungrier  and  hungrier,  but  still 
holding  out.  In  the  meantime  we  had  repaired  the  roof  of  the  hut 
but  lacked  the  comfort  of  the  night  before,  simply  because  we  were 
not  so  weary,  we  lacked  the  need  of  rest  to  give  us  comfort.  The 
mosquitoes  took  their  toll.  I  retired  well  fed  and  but  for  these 
little  pests  passed  a  comfortable  night.  The  few  bottles  of  Perrier  and 
Evian  we  enjoyed.  The  break  of  the  third  day  found  me  seated  by  the 
fire  with  my  gun  bearer,  shaving  off  little  slivers  of  elephant  foot. 
Even  Stonham  tried  it  and  with  manifest  enjoyment  remarked,  “You 
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could  hardly  tell  it  from  beef.”  This  statement  was  an  exaggeration 
but  I  have  no  doubt  he  thought  it  was  true  and  I  think,  had  he  held 
out  a  day  longer,  he  would  have  thought  it  tasted  like  a  chicken 
stew. 

About  mid-day  we  dispatched  Stonham  in  to  Panyandoli,  as  we 
had  given  up  hope  of  the  arrival  of  the  safari.  About  an  hour  later 
we  heard  the  distant  throbs  of  native  drums,  shot  off  a  gun  to  give 
them  our  location,  primed  ourselves  for  hot  tea,  corn,  a  cook  and  all 
that  usually  goes  with  the  luxury  of  our  camping  equipment.  The 
party  beating  the  tom-toms  finally  arrived.  With  them  was  a  food 
box,  blankets,  cigars  and  all  that  gladdens  the  heart  of  those  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  flesh  pots,  even  to  a  bottle  of  whisky!  Then  we  learned 
that  Mother  had  gotten  into  action  and  as  the  story  unfolded  my 
wrath  mounted !  [Gratitude,  isn’t  it  ?  I  should  have  allowed  him  to 
remain  until  the  carcass  grew  too  high  for  comfort.] 

It  seemed  that  the  day  before,  after  Home  had  left  Panyandoli, 
where  he  had  brought  Mother  and  the  two  cars,  No.  i  and  his  own 
lorry,  to  return  to  me,  the  belated  safari  had  wandered  in,  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  second  day  of  their  departure.  All  Mother  could  learn 
from  them,  in  their  fluent  flow  of  the  Bengala  and  Luganda  lan¬ 
guages  was  that  we  were  out  there  somewhere  and  that  they  had  been 
walking  all  that  time  without  seeing  us!  All  the  bedding  etc.  they 
had  with  them  was  soaked  by  the  heavy  rains  but  all  the  food  intact. 
They,  themselves,  were  hungry  and  very  weary.  I  draw  on  my  im¬ 
agination,  here,  stimulated  by  the  story  the  chief  who  came  with  the 
tom-tom  told  us,  through  Mr.  Home,  of  Mother. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  lost  safari  at  Panyandoli  she  had  immediately 
returned  to  Kiryandongo  and  there  told  the  paramount  chief,  who 
speaks  English  and  is  a  black  gentleman,  intelligent,  courteous  and 
kind,  a  Christian,  that  we  were  lost,  utterly  lost,  somewhere  in  the 
“blue,”  “por  alia  ”  That  we  were  without  bedding,  without  food,  for¬ 
getting  the  elephants  we  had  killed  of  course,  without  ammunition, 
without  water,  but  with  lions,  hyenas  in  the  offing.  She  doubtless 
thought  I  had  not  my  nice  blue  pajamas  or  any  one  to  tuck  in  the 
mosquito  net  I  did  not  have  and  it  was  not  at  all  bad,  and  “What 
could  the  chief  do?”  It  was  a  case  of  life  and  death  and  this  with  fif¬ 
teen  tons  of  elephant  meat  only  and  a  big  pool  of  water  between  us 
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and  starvation.  The  chief  got  a  move  on,  under  the  impetus  of  this 
avalanche  of  disaster.  [He  really  was  alarmed,  quick  to  act  and 
sympathetic  to  me,  Mother.]  He  started  his  sub  chiefs  out  scouting 
two  hundred  and  fifty  square  miles  of  territory  to  find  two  people 
that  were  perfectly  happy  and  having  the  time  of  their  lives.  One 
must  realize  that  it  is  quite  a  different  matter  for  a  party  to  go  back 
to  civilization  and  very  much  easier  than  it  is  for  a  searching  party 
to  locate  a  perfectly  placid  camp,  somewhere  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  square  miles.  The  facts  were  that  we  had  perfect  landmarks  in 
a  range  of  hills  and  the  Nile  on  one  side  and  could  not  have  gone 
twenty  miles  in  any  direction  without  coming  to  a  main  road  or  the 
Nile.  In  fact  we  were  in  a  block  on  which  the  Nile  and  the  hills 
formed  one  side  the  main  roads  the  other  three.  Food  in  abundance 
to  feed  a  small  army,  even  though  it  was  monotonously  elephantine. 

Stonham  did  the  right  thing,  as  he  usually  does,  on  arrival  at 
Panyandoli.  He  found  the  lost  safari  Home  had  sent  out,  started 
them  to  our  elephant  camp  with  the  belated  necessaries  and  the  guide 
who  brought  him  out.  Knowing  Mother  was  alarmed  he  jumped 
into  Home’s  car  left  at  Panyandoli  and  started  out  to  overtake  her 
and  reassure  her  and  to  prevent  her  mobilizing  the  Uganda  Pro¬ 
tectorate  in  order  to  find  a  man  who  was  having  a  bully  time,  knew 
where  he  was  and  had  everything  that  was  really  necessary.  [He  was 
still  alive,  thank  Goodness.] 

On  arrival  at  Kiryandongo  late  that  evening  he  found  Mother 
had  already  aroused  the  paramount  chief  into  intense  activity,  evi¬ 
denced  by  various  tom-tom  parties  under  sub-chiefs,  which  he  had 
immediately  dispatched  searching  in  all  directions.  Mother,  after 
starting  things  at  Kiryandongo  had  gone  on  to  Masinde,  the  nearest 
telephone  and  telegraph  station,  some  thirty  miles  distant  to  get  the 
Governor,  whom  we  know  quite  well,  to  mobilize  the  rest  of  the 
Protectorate  in  my  behalf,  to  allay  her  fears  that  we  might  find  fifteen 
tons  of  elephant  meat  and  an  abundance  of  water,  mostly  rain,  would 
not  sustain  life.  Stonham  arrived  at  Masinde  about  midnight  and 
gave  Mother  a  good  night’s  rest  by  the  news  he  brought  of  my  wel¬ 
fare  etc.  [Father  says  he  heard  that  Stonham  and  Tommy  Turner, 
who  was  with  him,  waked  every  one  in  the  hotel  to  find  me  and 
that  Tommy’s  shoes  creaked  and  they  were  nearly  thrown  out  etc. 
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etc.  He  is  very  funny  about  it  all,  but  the  point  of  the  whole  thing  is 
Fazzer  was  O.K.  Pounds  and  pounds  thinner,  utterly  weary  but  did 
not  catch  pneumonia,  as  I  feared,  nor  did  the  lions  eat  him!] 

Father  continues :  Altogether  this  hunt  was  the  most  delightful 
we  have  had  and  I  am  sure  nothing  short  of  our  experiences  could 
have  made  Stonham  really  think  elephant  meat  at  all  like  the  roast 
beef  of  old  England.  We  left  Panyandoli,  whither  Mother  had  re¬ 
turned  to  meet  me,  the  next  day,  stopping  at  Kiryandongo  to  thank 
the  English-speaking  chief  who  had  been  so  helpful  and  in  so  quick, 
effective  and  sympathetic  a  way.  We  continued  on  the  road  to  Kamp- 
alla,  camping  beside  a  Public  Works  Department  camp  of  road 
makers  and  reached  Kampalla  July  27,  Fathers  birthday. 

July  28th  was  made  glad  by  cables  from  all  our  darling  children. 
We  can  truly  say  Father  is  now  sixty  years  young,  God  bless  him! 
No  more  of  this  installment,  My  darlings.  I  hope  this  reaches  you 
safely  and  in  a  reasonably  quick  time.  We  think  of  you  all,  all  the 
the  time.  Once  we  see  you  all  again,  I  hope  we  never,  never,  never 
are  so  far  away  again. 

God  bless  you  all. 

Mother 

Uganda 

We  sent  our  dear,  dear  kiddies  the  second  installment  of  the 
African  Diary  Overland  and  hope  it  reaches  them  in  good  time  and 
in  condition.  It  ended  at  dear  old  Fazzer’s  birthday,  Kampalla, 
July  27th,  1929,  where  he  was  sixty  years  young!  That  night  we 
attended  a  concert  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  which  by  the  way,  is  far 
from  Imperial,  really.  A  charmingly  selected  program  beautifully 
rendered  by  two  women,  such  really  good  musicians  that  mention 
should  be  made  of  it.  The  contrast  the  concert  offered  to  the  atmos¬ 
phere  one  expects  in  Kampalla  was  great,  a  surprise  indeed. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  we  spent  most  delightfully  at  the  home  of 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Pittman  at  Entebbe.  He  is  a  naturalist  and  has 
many  things  of  interest  to  show  us,  as  well  as  to  talk  about.  After 
two  days  in  Kampalla  arranging  for  the  continuance  of  our  trip,  we 
started  south  west  ward  on  Wednesday,  August  1st,  bound  for  Masaka 
about  ninety  miles  away.  The  roads  climb  gradually  around  and 
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over  the  hills  that  skirt  Lake  Victoria  on  its  western  side,  though 
only  once  or  twice  did  we  glimpse  the  Lake,  all  too  distant,  from  a 
hilltop. 

We  wanted  water  and  the  lake  had  square  miles  and  miles  of  it. 
Our  water  supply  came  from  puddles  of  rain  water,  milk  white  from 
clay  or  brown  from  mud,  depending  on  its  bed,  of  course.  We  usually 
carry  good  water  gathered  from  clear  sources,  when  and  where  avail¬ 
able  and  carefully  hoarded  in  our  tanks  under  the  cars,  but  while  we 
were  at  the  Hotel  in  Kampalla  the  boys  were  in  camp  and  failed  to 
replenish  the  supply  from  the  beautiful  clear  water  brought  to  them, 
fearing  contagion,  as  the  plague,  bubonic,  was  at  Kampalla.  They 
thought  of  dead  rats  being  thrown  into  the  water  and  did  not  use 
it.  I  think  their  fears  unfounded  but  could  not  argue  about  it,  anyway 
it  was  too  late  when  we  were  already  on  the  road,  waterless,  and  the 
mere  knowledge  that  water  was  scarce  gave  us  a  thirst.  We  first 
camped  at  another  Public  Works  Dep’t  camp  beside  the  road.  The 
good  roads,  both  in  the  Congo  and  Uganda,  deserve  all  praise.  We 
hear  dreadful  prophesies  of  bad  ones  to  come  when  we  reach  Kenya 
and  Tanganyika.  Veremos!  Sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof. 
At  present  we  are  enjoying  good  ones. 


Kabula 

The  following  night  we  reached  Kabula,  where  the  D.C.  Mr. 
Sitwell  of  Masaka  was  also  out  for  elephant.  He  was,  as  have  been 
all  officials,  courtesy  and  helpfulness  itself.  He  went  on,  but  we 
stayed  two  nights.  The  hills  were  lovely  and  the  only  drawback  was 
the  lack  of  water,  carried  over  those  same  lovely  hills  to  us,  a  distance 
of  three  miles.  The  baboons  chattered  to  us  from  a  wooded  gully  of 
the  opposite  hillside  at  our  back  and  the  whole  place,  sunsets  and 
stars  over  the  hills  which  rolled  away  filling  the  entire  horizon  on 
all  sides,  was  most  beautiful.  Father  and  Mr.  Home  hunted  and 
wounded  a  buffalo  and  Mr.  Home  shot  and  killed  an  impalla,  a 
lovely  head,  long  and  graceful  horns  with  a  short  and  pretty  face,  in 
color  almost  the  color  of  the  cob. 


Biwaloba 

From  there  we  rolled  away  at  three  a.m.  to  Biwaloba.  An  English- 
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speaking  minor  chieftain  met  us  with  the  usual  courtesy  and  Father 
and  Mr.  Home  started  after  buffalo  at  once,  six  a.m.  We  had  started 
earlier  than  the  other  two  cars  to  be  at  our  destination  by  dawn  and 
succeeded,  almost,  in  doing  so.  Father  and  Mr.  Home  and  Stonham 
had  walked  till  nearly  noon,  seeing  only  a  small  herd  of  half  a  dozen 
zebra,  when  they  saw  on  the  top  of  the  hill  two  buffalo,  looking,  as 
Father  said,  “like  so  much  stored  energy,  throwing  up  their  heads 
and  prancing”  (I  fear  this  dangerous  animal  may  have  weaned 
Fazzer  away  from  elephant?)  Mr.  Home  thought  them  at  least  be¬ 
tween  three  and  four  hundred  yards  away  but  Father  thinks  not  so 
far.  Father  successfully  shot  the  larger  of  the  two  and  a  second  shot 
brought  it  to  its  knees  but  it  arose  and  departed.  The  shot  was  excel¬ 
lent  for  that  distance.  Father  was  very  weary  and  sent  Stonham  back 
to  Camp  to  bring  the  caravan,  by  that  time  assembled  at  the  Biwaloba 
rest  house,  to  the  valley  where  he  was  awaiting  it  and  where  there 
was  water.  The  usual  swampy  pool  but  fairly  liquid. 

Stonham  thought  the  cars  could  go  by  the  footpath  over  the  hills 
but  a  heavy  shower  had  softened  the  ground  on  the  steep  ascent  and 
when  nearly  at  the  top  we  heard  of  another  road  (?)  around  the 
base  of  the  hills,  longer  but  more  practicable.  With  an  askari  (police¬ 
man)  guide,  provided  by  the  chief,  we  started. 

The  distance  was  some  seven  or  eight  miles  and  the  path  was  not 
a  road  but  for  our  traction  was  possible,  though  the  Morris  gears 
made  trouble,  as  they  often  do.  We  went  over  almost  any  kind  of 
ground,  slowly  of  course,  like  a  war  tank  or  the  Biblical  “Car  of 
Juggernaut,”  through  banana  plantations  and  “shambas,”  farmlets, 
till  we  reached  the  valley  where  Father  had  been.  He,  thinking  cor¬ 
rectly  that  the  showers  had  made  the  ground  over  the  hill  dangerous, 
had  walked  back  over  it  to  meet  us,  weary  as  he  was.  The  English- 
speaking  chief  told  him  we  had  gone  by  the  lower  route,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  for  Father  and  Mr.  Home  to  extend  their  march 
another  seven  miles  to  find  us,  if  possible.  In  the  meantime  they  sent 
us  notes  and  we  sent  them  notes,  few  of  which  arrived,  by  messengers, 
mostly  lost  in  the  general  confusion. 

After  choosing  a  rather  unpleasant  camp  site  whose  only  excuse 
was  being  fairly  level  and  near  the  so-called  “water,”  we  left  cars 
number  two  and  three  to  make  camp  and  start  supper  while  we  went 
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in  number  one  to  find  Father  and  Mr.  Home  and  give  that  weary 
pair  a  much  needed  lift.  We  had  not  to  go  far;  they  were  almost  there 
and  truly  very  weary,  having  walked  since  dawn  over  hilly  country. 
It  was  then  almost  dusk.  Father,  as  usual  when  almost  “all  in” 
assured  us  he  had  had  a  “perfect  day.” 

The  next  day  Mr.  Home  and  Stonham  left  Father  to  rest  in  camp 
while  they  followed  the  guides  sent  out  early  to  find  Father’s 
wounded  buffalo.  Shortly  after  it  was  shot  Stonham  heard  it  had 
charged  a  man  on  his  shamba  but  in  spite  of  his  surprise  he  had  man¬ 
aged  to  escape  the  actual  charge,  fortunately.  We  heard  these  two 
buffalo  had  a  bad  reputation  for  depradations  on  the  shambas  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  the  killing  of  this  one  was  consequently  met  with 
rejoicing.  They  liked  meat  in  general  and  this  meat  in  particular. 
The  guides  took  Stonham  directly  to  where  the  brute  was  hiding  in 
deep  cover,  as  is  the  habit  of  wounded  buffalo.  They  tried  to  drive  him 
out  and  he  charged  the  native  drivers,  charged  through  them  towards 
Mr.  Home  and  Stonham.  Home,  of  course,  shot  and  brought  him 
down.  He  was  a  splendid  beast  with  beautiful  horns  of  good  measure¬ 
ment,  and  large  body,  too.  A  prize,  and  Father  is  pleased,  though  he 
would  have  preferred  to  have  had  his  first  shot  kill  instantly.  The 
animal  was  too  far  away  for  the  shots  to  be  fatal,  perhaps,  and 
examination  proved  they  would  undoubtedly  have  been  fatal  eventu¬ 
ally,  so  that  confirmed  the  excellence  of  his  distant  shooting.  On 
being  advised  that  he  was  shot  by  Mr.  Home,  we  walked  over  to  the 
valley  where  he  lay  to  see  him,  some  four  miles  away.  He  lay,  still 
in  the  cover  which  was  not  so  thick  as  that  in  which  he  had  been  shot 
by  Mr.  Home,  and  from  which  he  had  been  driven  finally.  Mr.  Home 
had  had  the  brush  cleared  to  make  light  enough  for  photos,  of  which 
we  took  a  number  and  we  then  stayed  on  to  see  it  skinned  and  the 
meat  distributed,  etc. 

News  then  came  in  of  eight  buffalos  in  an  adjoining  valley,  so  Mr. 
Home,  Stonham  and  Tommy  Turner  went  after  them,  while 
Father,  Mina  and  I  stayed  with  the  dead  buffalo.  Almost  at  once  we 
heard  a  cannonading  that  sounded  like  a  battle,  at  least  twenty  shots 
and  Fazzer  was  regretting  not  having  gone  along.  The  hunters  re¬ 
turned,  not  elated  or  proud.  The  net  results  of  all  that  noise  was  one 
dead  cow  and  a  wounded  bull  still  at  large.  Tommy  Turner’s  descrip- 
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tion,  in  his  broadest  Scotch,  was  “We  all  lined  up  and  shot  at  them. 
That’s  the  best  way.”  A  sage  remark  from  wisdom  gained  in  the 
first  few  moments  of  his  first  successful  buffalo  hunt,  if  successful  it 
could  be  called  ?  He  had  been  out  all  of  a  very  long  day  once  in  the 
Congo  with  Father,  when  they  saw  the  grass  wave  three  times,  pre¬ 
sumably  moved  by  buffalo.  His  second  encounter  resulted  in  the 
aforesaid  fusillade.  So  he  began  to  think  himself  a  proficient  and 
practiced  hunter  of  the  lordly  and  wily  buffalo. 

Sanga,  Thursday,  August  8 

We  drove  from  that  valley  to  Sanga,  famed  for  lion,  buffalo,  ele¬ 
phant,  zebra  and  various  kinds  of  antelope.  Where  there  are  lion 
there  must  be  game,  or  cattle.  Here  there  were  both.  The  natives  here, 
the  Bahema  tribe,  do  not  kill  their  cattle  to  eat  but  shoot  arrows  in 
their  jugular  veins,  to  bleed  them,  also  drinking  their  milk.  (See 
illustration.)  They  are  neither  hunters  nor  meat  eaters,  which  may 
account  for  the  abundance  of  game  still  remaining  in  their  territory. 
We  are  witnessing  the  twilight  of  Uganda  game,  their  numbers  de¬ 
creasing  not  so  much  from  advancing  civilization,  being  hunted,  etc., 
as  from  several  recent  epidemics  of  rinderpest.  All  animals  except  the 
elephant  and  lion  (?)  are  subject  to  its  ravages  and  its  toll  is  in  the 
thousands.  Captain  Pittman  tells  us. 

Father  dictate k  We  have  entered  the  district  of  Ankoli,  the  natives 
a  tall  race  with  pleasing  features,  dignity  and  self-respect  being  evi¬ 
dent.  The  chief  in  this  Sanga  area  is  the  owner  of  many  hundreds  of 
head  of  cattle  and  when  asked  if  he  wished  us  to  kill  meat  for  him, 
he  smiled  with  the  reply  that  his  people  never  ate  meat.  We  were 
still  talking  to  the  chief  at  the  rest  house  when  Mr.  Sitwell  drove  up, 
returning  from  the  elephant  hunt  we  had  seen  him  start  out  on  some 
time  before.  He  is  the  D.C.  of  Masaka  and  his  instructions  to  the 
chief  prepared  the  natives  to  go  out  for  our  comfort  and  assistance. 
On  his  hunt  he  had  killed  two  elephants,  the  tusks  of  which  were 
too  small  to  please  him.  Many  of  the  D.C.’s  are  hunters  and  I  have 
no  doubt  the  two  elephant  they  are  allowed  annually,  paying  how¬ 
ever  the  same  fee  as  a  stranger  for  their  licences,  are  a  welcome  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  income. 
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The  D.C.’s.  are  all  magnificent  chaps.  We  find  in  Uganda,  as  in 
the  Sudan,  that  England  has  drawn  from  her  best  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  black  man.  This  she  is  doing  effectively  and  evidently 
with  the  single  purpose  of  the  black  man’s  interest  only.  His  rights 
are  being  jealously  guarded  and  to  our  view,  his  prosperity  would  be 
greater  and  his  development  more  rapid,  if  greater  encouragement 
were  given  to  the  Englishman  to  develop  the  country.  Certainly  the 
black  man  will  come  forward  with  greater  strides  if  the  example  of 
the  enterprise  of  the  white  man  is  set  for  him.  Even  a  freehold  right 
to  land,  which  is  now  very  difficult  to  secure,  carries  no  subsoil  rights 
with  it  and  we  are  informed  that  it  is  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
that  a  white  man  can  secure  anything  better  than  a  lease  hold  on  the 
property  he  develops. 

The  Ankoli  district  in  which  we  are  now  camped  is  a  beautiful 
cattle  country,  rich  in  pasturage  and  with  sufficient  rainfall  to  keep 
the  grass  green  and  supply  water  but  free  from  that  excessive  rainfall 
that  forces  vegation  to  the  point  of  choking  movement  through  the 
grass  or  forest.  It  is  comfortably  wooded  with  parklike,  though 
dwarfed,  shade  trees.  Free  from  the  tsetse  fly.  The  soil  is  rich,  the 
climate  temperate  and  delightful  and  the  stock  ranchers  who  had 
experience  in  the  plains  of  Texas  and  Colorado  would  regard  it  as 
Paradise  from  the  standpoint  of  stock  raising.  The  lions,  however, 
would  have  to  be  exterminated,  as  they  are  a  pest  even  to  the  cattle 
of  the  Bahemas  whose  every  head  of  stock  has  its  own  name  and  is 
constantly  under  the  eyes  of  its  owners.  This  pest  would  quickly  be 
removed  by  white  stock  raisers  and  high  powered  rifles. 

Assuming  the  land  could  be  vested  in  white  settlers  the  great 
problem  would  be  market  for  the  stock.  But,  I  believe,  this  would, 
in  a  short  time,  find  solution,  as  the  cost  of  raising  stock  in  a  country 
so  well  grassed  and  watered,  on  land  practically  idle  at  this  time 
would  be  extremely  low,  and  while  the  tribes  in  this  ideal  stock 
country  are  not  meat  eaters,  strange  to  say,  the  neighboring  tribes  in 
Uganda  and  Kenya,  where  cattle  cannot  be  raised  at  low  cost,  because 
of  the  tsetse  fly,  would  slowly  or  perhaps  quickly  develop  a  market 
for  beef.  Hides,  which  alone  would  probably  pay  more  than  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  are  of  sufficient  value  to  stand  the  high  cost  of  lorry  trans¬ 
port  to  the  trade  routes  of  the  world. 
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As  I  am  writing  two  old  crones  are  peering  in  through  our  tent 
flaps,  each  of  their  ankles  carry  seven  or  more  pounds  of  wire.  They 
are  well  clothed  with  warm  clothing  and  we  have  rewarded  their 
inquisitiveness  with  a  pair  of  earrings  which  each  received  wonder- 
ingly  and  without  thanks  but  with  avidity.  One  of  them  has  ankles 
badly  swollen  due  to  restricted  circulation  from  this  dictate  of  fashion, 
excusable  perhaps  in  minds  so  ignorant.  We  can  recall  not  thirty 
years  ago  when  the  fashions  of  white  women  of  the  civilized  world 
required  their  waists  to  be  constricted  to  such  a  degree,  such  wasp¬ 
like  shape,  that  their  functions  of  reproduction  were  seriously  inter¬ 
fered  with. 

Where  indeed  does  savagery  end  ?  It  is  found  in  high  places  as  it 
is  in  lowly  ones.  Its  manifestations  only  differ.  It  is  quite  as  difficult 
to  see  where  there  is  a  greater  attraction  in  a  wasp-like  waist  than  in 
seven  or  eight  pounds  of  iron  wire  wound  around  the  ankles.  The 
lesser  evil  lies,  probably,  with  the  wire.  The  flexible  anatomy  of  a 
young  girl  freed  from  the  corset  is  one  of  the  far-reaching  attainments 
of  the  present  generation.  The  emancipation  began  clandestinely  and 
with  a  terrible  shock  to  the  mothers  of  the  time  when  they  discovered 
the  ladies  dressing  rooms  at  dances  required  provision  for  stopping 
and  checking  the  corsets  while  the  dance  was  on.  But  this  is  not  of 
Africa. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  in  our  last  buffalo  camp,  a  leopard  had 
killed  a  calf  some  five  hundred  yards  from  our  camp  on  the  night 
of  our  arrival.  It  seems  the  cattle  had  been  driven  into  an  enclosure 
made  of  thorn  bushes  and  in  which  the  shepherd  had  his  hut,  but 
the  calf  had  been  left  outside.  Such  an  enclosure  is  called  a  boma  and 
is  essential  to  cattle  raising  in  this  country.  Our  white  hunter  had  a 
small  boma  prepared  some  six  or  eight  feet  in  diameter  in  which  a 
small  opening  was  left,  through  which  a  leopard  could  barely 
squeeze.  A  rifle  was  secured  pointing  downward  to  the  entrance  of 
this  opening,  a  string  tied  to  a  lever  engaging  the  trigger;  immediately 
inside  the  opening,  about  ten  inches  from  the  entrance  and  lined 
immediately  behind  the  opening,  string  was  made  fast  to  a  stake  in 
the  ground.  A  young  goat  was  tied  up  in  this  little  boma,  some  five  or 
six  feet  from  the  door.  It  was  expected,  hopefully,  that  the  leopard 
would  return  and  in  pushing  his  nose  through  the  opening  would 
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push  the  string  and  thus  release  the  high  powered  bullet  through  his 
brain.  He  had  been  driven  away  the  night  before  from  his  kill,  before 
he  had  enjoyed  his  meal  and  while  the  trap  was  placed  on  the  spot 
of  the  previous  night’s  effort,  the  leopard  would  have  none  of  it  and 
allowed  the  little  goat  to  bleat  itself,  and  us,  into  peaceful  slumber 
without  interference. 

Mr.  Home,  our  hunter,  rather  expected  this,  as  he  says  they  are 
often  suspicious  for  the  first  day  or  two  of  any  new  structure.  Once, 
in  a  similar  trap,  he  shot  a  leopard,  followed  in  the  course  of  the 
night  by  three  hyenas,  of  course,  after  resetting  the  trap  each 
time.  One  presumes  the  little  goat  did  not  have  a  peaceful  time,  poor 
kid! 

We  have  been  without  guinea  fowl  for  about  a  month,  in  fact 
ever  since  we  left  the  Congo.  There  we  almost  lived  upon  them  and 
were  rarely  without  this  delicious  fowl.  They  are  not  so  plentiful  in 
Uganda.  Stonham’s  and  the  boys’  powers  with  the  shot  gun  have 
brought  in  six  in  the  last  day  or  two.  All  other  game,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  little  bush  buck,  has  been  tough  and  leathery,  strongly 
suggestive  of  a  diet  of  rubber  plants,  though  perhaps  better  flavored. 

Elephant’s  foot  is  the  only  game  flesh,  except  bush  buck,  that  I 
have  enjoyed  and  I  appear  to  be  the  only  one  in  camp  with  a  taste  so 
degraded.  Incidentally,  I  have  been  made  happy  by  a  telegram  from 
the  Governor  permitting  me  one  more  elephant  for  a  consideration 
of  ^30.  As  I  had  taken  out  a  licence  for  Stonham  and  intended 
shooting  the  elephant  myself  under  it,  this  allows  us  three  more  ele¬ 
phant.  I  am  very  anxious  to  have  Mother  get  one,  but  the  getting 
usually  incurs  longer  walks  than  she  should  take.  It  is  far  and  away 
the  better  sport,  though  I  regard  buffalo  hunting  as  being  much 
more  dangerous.  The  elephant  cannot  see  well.  Cases  have  been 
known  of  where  a  man  has  been  immediately  under  his  trunk  and 
the  elephant  did  not  know  he  was  there  and  continued  to  look  for 
him.  He  smelt  the  man,  of  course,  but  to  the  elephant  the  odor  came 
from  all  directions.  If  perfectly  still  and  on  the  down  wind  side,  an 
elephant  may  look  at  a  man  within  fifty  feet  and  be  none  the  wiser. 
He  is  relatively  slow  and  less  vindictive  than  the  buffalo,  less  ingenious 
and  less  determined. 

The  buffalo  is  a  ton  of  coiled  spring,  quick  in  thought,  equally  so 
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in  action,  has  good  hearing  and  sight  and  when  wounded  concen¬ 
trates  all  his  venom  in  an  effort  at  revenge.  Old  hunters  will  all  tell 
you  that  he  will  circle  on  his  trail  and  attack  his  pursuers  from  their 
rear — or  stand  “dogy”  in  dense  bush  waiting  for  his  pursuers  to  pass 
his  trail.  If  unable  to  gore  his  victim,  which  he  cannot  do  when  his 
victim  lies  prone,  because  of  the  shape  of  his  horns,  he  kneels  upon 
him  and  crushes  the  life  out  that  way.  A  method  also  credited  to  the 
elephant.  (I  have  had  no  experience  thus  far  with  lions.)  A  wounded 
buffalo  is  more  trying  to  the  nerves  than  is  an  elephant.  A  wounded 
elephant  will  turn  back  from  a  charge  and  frequently  at  the  sound 
of  a  gun,  and  nearly  always  when  hit  a  second  time.  A  buffalo  will 
come  right  through  regardless  of  punishment  and  a  shot  through  the 
heart  will  not  stop  him  until  his  charge  has  gotten  home.  He  will 
frequently  go  a  hundred  yards  with  a  shot  through  the  heart;  but 
this  is  not  true  of  most  African  game.  With  the  buffalo  the  great  dan¬ 
ger  lies  in  his  determination  and  vengefulness. 

The  last  buffalo  that  we  killed,  enraged  by  his  wounds,  sought 
out  natives  in  their  shambas,  as  he  passed  along — fortunately  none 
was  caught.  This  was  an  old  shamba  marauder  but  it  shows  how  his 
wounds  concentrated  his  mind  on  vengeance.  Incidentally,  this 
animal  had  been  shot  through  the  jaw  previously,  the  bullet  had 
passed  obliquely  downward  through  the  right  side  of  his  jaw  and 
must  have  been  a  very  grievous  wound.  The  shot  was  evidently  from 
a  hill  top  downward,  the  beast  obliquely  facing  the  shot.  Nature  had 
bridged  the  bone,  which  had  become  some  four  times  as  thick  as  the 
jaw  on  the  other  side  and  an  abcess  had  developed  that  must  have 
been  in  existence  for  many  years.  This  possibly  accounts  for  his 
extreme  truculence  and  his  bad  reputation  in  the  neighborhood. 
When  he  first  saw  us  he  rushed  towards  us  some  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
and  I  thought  he  was  coming  on  but  he  stopped  there  and  shook  his 
head  menacingly  when  I  took  the  long  shot  of  something  over  two 
hundred  yards.  Home  said  it  was  four  hundred.  He  staggered  under 
the  impact  and  bolted  with  his  companion.  I  missed  the  second  shot 
but  the  third  passed  through  his  neck  and  dropped  him  to  his  knees. 
I  thought  he  was  down  for  good  but  the  shot  was  four  inches  too 
high. 

I  remember  as  a  boy,  on  the  plains  of  Texas,  when  rounding  up 
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an  especially  mean  bunch  of  horses  that  would  not  drive,  such  a 
bunch  was  always  controlled  by  a  leader,  and  we  would  “crease”  the 
leader,  that  is  shoot  him  through  the  soft  part  of  the  neck.  This 
would  usually  put  him  out  long  enough  to  get  a  rope  around  him 
before  he  could  regain  his  feet,  or  in  case  the  shot  was  low  kill  him, 
or  her,  for  the  leader  was  frequently  a  mare,  when  the  rest  of  the 
herd  could  be  driven  without  further  difficulty. 

I  remember  the  case  especially  of  an  old  gray  mule  broken  to 
harness,  her  name  was  “Kit.”  Kit  would  frequently  stray  away  from 
the  home  ranch  and  go  over  to  Privelege  some  fifteen  miles  distant, 
where  she  was  born.  She  would  quickly  take  leadership  on  arriving 
on  her  old  range  and  always  made  it  impossible  to  drive  her  herd. 
She  had  been  “creased”  three  times  and  I  believe  was  still  alive  with 
her  old  companion,  Sam,  working  out  her  sentence  on  the  home 
ranch  at  Ganahl,  when  I  left  Texas  for  Mexico  in  1889. 

Kit  was  a  mule  with  a  history.  I  heard  she  once  had  been  stolen 
by  Indians  but  doubtless  gave  them  the  slip  and  worked  back  to 
her  Privelege  range.  With  it  all  Kit  was  a  good  mule  and  many  a  time 
had  been  one  of  the  wheel  mules  that  carried  us  from  the  ranch  at 
Ganahl  to  San  Antonio  and  back,  seventy-five  miles  each  way,  with 
three  others,  including  old  Sam  as  one  of  her  companions.  “Broughty* 
used  always  to  say,  “Watch  old  Kit  and  she’ll  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
trouble  about  when  in  camp.”  But  Kit  was  always  kept  closely  staked 
while  the  rest  of  the  mules  were  hobbled  and  they  would  graze  right 
around  where  Kit  was  staked.  I  think  they  recognized  Kit’s  superior 
intelligence  and  yet  her  behavior  and  this  superior  intelligence 
brought  her  three  shots  through  the  neck  at  different  times.  Every 
mule  has  an  individuality  all  its  own  and  I  suppose  Kit  would  be 
called  a  great  statesman,  among  mules.  Anyway,  she  and  old  Sam 
I  remember  as  a  standby  team  in  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Thinking  of  mule  carries  me  to  my  earliest  recollections  of  a  little 
gray  donkey,  a  beast  also  with  individuality.  I  think  I  learned  a  lot 
from  that  donkey.  I  remember  nothing  earlier  than  my  acquaintance 
with  him.  How  he  came  into  my  life  I  do  not  know  but  he  was  in  it 
for  many  youthful  years,  even  after  I  had  reached  the  pony  stage 
and  felt  myself  too  proud  to  mount  so  lowly  a  beast,  I  remember 
him  picking  up  scraps  around  the  stables  and  working  his  way 
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through  openings  that  apparently  only  he  knew,  into  the  front  lawn 
where  the  grass  was  green.  Frequently  his  gray  ears  would  flop  and 
startle  the  cook  as  he  poked  his  head  through  the  kitchen  window.  I 
loved  the  old  beast  as  I  grew  up  and  the  thought  of  him  would 
always  bring  a  pull  at  my  heart  strings. 

He  had  a  will  of  his  own  and  his  idea  of  direction  as  to  where  he 
would  go  rarely  coincided  with  mine,  unless  our  joint  destination 
was  the  stable.  His  speed  would  always  increase  to  a  sharp  trot  or  a 
gallop  without  much  urging  when  this  objective  was  clear.  I  could 
catch  old  Donck  anywhere  with  a  lump  of  sugar,  provided  I  put  the 
bridle  on  first.  I  could  usually  induce  him  to  leave  the  stable  yard 
with  one,  or  at  most,  two  lumps.  However,  as  time  went  on,  doubt¬ 
less  in  sympathy  with  the  independence  of  labor,  old  Donck  raised 
his  price  to  about  four  lumps,  until  I  could  get  him  well  beyond  the 
precincts  of  his  poachings  on  the  forage  of  the  other  mules  and 
horses  in  the  stable  yard.  He  had  frequently  pitched  me  from  his 
back,  but  strange  to  say,  after  doing  so  would  turn  around  and  face 
me  with  a  grin  on  his  old  face,  as  much  as  to  say,  “How  did  you  like 
it?”  He  would  wait  patiently  until  I  climbed  on  his  back  again  and 
then  proceed  at  his  own  selected  gait  to  the  village  of  Center  Point, 
my  usual  destination.  I  remember  once  I  had  tried  punitive  measures 
instead  of  the  sugar  and  was  landed  in  the  dusty  road  after  a  few 
bucks.  When  I  looked  up  to  see,  old  Donck  was  beating  it  for  the 
stables,  his  head  turned  to  one  side  watching  me  and  braying,  evi¬ 
dently  saying,  “So  that’s  your  game?  And  just  for  that  you’ll  walk 
home!”  As  I  did,  perforce. 

I  rarely  went  out  to  the  lot  without  lumps  of  sugar  for  both  old 
Donck  and  Brownie,  my  pony  to  which  I  had  been  promoted.  After 
the  railway  penetrated  to  the  community  and  after  my  first  return 
from  Mexico,  I  remember  the  old  fellow  braying  at  the  railway  train 
and  still  poaching  upon  the  corn  and  fodder  of  the  other  animals, 
with  occasional  excursions  to  the  front  lawn  where  the  grass  was  still 
green  and  to  the  kitchen  where  tidbits  that  he  liked  were  given  him. 
It  has  always  been  my  feeling  that  from  this  jackass  I  have  learned 
one  great  lesson — stick  to  it  long  enough  and  it  will  yield.  Whether 
the  yielding  was  on  my  part  or  old  Donck’s  I  do  not  know. 

The  advent  of  the  railway  up  the  Guadalupe  River  valley  brings 
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to  my  mind  an  interesting  coincidence.  In  those  days  the  railroad 
surveyors’  parties  were  rather  a  law  unto  themselves.  Mother  and  I 
had  been  out  driving  one  afternoon  and  on  our  return  found  the  en¬ 
gineers  surveying  for  the  railroad  and  running  their  line  between  the 
river,  some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  and  the  house,  through  our 
front  lawn.  A  tree  had  been  chopped  on  the  lawn  and  the  engineer 
was  taking  a  transit  sight  when  Mother  drove  up  with  fire  in  her 
eye.  A  tall,  lanky  Southerner  bowed  pleasantly,  the  response  to  which 
was,  “Young  man,  what  do  you  mean  by  cutting  down  my  trees? 
You  just  wait  a  few  moments.”  The  engineer  was  David  Fleming, 
son  of  Governor  Fleming  of  Tennessee.  He  ignored  Mother’s  request 
to  wait,  called  off  his  men  and  took  the  back  track  to  camp.  The  line 
was  later  located  some  hundred  yards  back  of  the  house  where 
Mother  wanted  it.  She  usually  secured  her  objective  and  made  it  her 
business  to  see  Mr.  Lott,  President  of  the  San  Antonio  and  Arkansas 
Pass  Railroad,  telling  him  that  either  the  line  went  back  of  the  house 
or  she  would  grant  the  Railway  no  right  of  way.  So  the  survey  was 
promptly  changed.  Some  years  afterward  Mother  was  calling  on  a 
young  friend,  an  engineer  who  was  ill  in  San  Antonio,  and  while 
there  David  Fleming  was  ushered  in.  This  was  some  ten  years  after 
the  incident  recorded  above.  Without  greeting,  Mother  pointed  her 
finger  at  Fleming  and  said,  “You  are  the  man  who  cut  down  my 
tree.  J’accuse!”  (?)  Many  years  later  when  Fleming  was  acting  as 
my  engineer  in  Mexico  he  told  us  the  story. 

Incidentally  he  was  a  philosopher  and  a  charming  fellow.  He  gave 
it  as  his  ambition  to  be  able  to  afford  a  pair  of  suspenders  for  each 
pair  of  trousers  he  owned.  An  ambition  I  heartily  approve  but  have 
never  attained  such  affluence.  It  is  fortunate  we  seldom  attain  our 
ambitions.  I  still  am  led  on  by  the  hope  that  all  my  trousers  may 
some  day  have  their  own  individual  pair  of  suspenders.  There  is 
character  in  suspenders,  as  much  as  in  trousers  and  in  hats.  One’s 
suspenders,  if  removed  from  their  favorite  trousers,  become  grouchy, 
as  do  the  trousers  to  which  they  are  new.  Failure  thus  far  is  driving 
me  to  belts  and  I  find  even  belts  have  a  character.  All  inanimate 
things,  in  fact,  tell  their  own  story  in  their  own  way  and  this  is  all 
that  humans  do,  though  entirely  too  many  try  to  tell  their  own  story 
in  some  one  else’s  way.  This  simply  means  their  lives  are  controlled  by 
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events  and  reflect  the  minds  of  others  rather  than  their  own.  This 
is  sometimes  a  fortunate  circumstance,  if  their  own  lives  are  not 
supplied  with  things  worthy  of  reflection.  What  all  this  has  to  do 
with  Africa  I  am  unable  to  see. 

As  I  think  again  of  Africa,  the  first  mnemonic  is  elephant.  On  ask¬ 
ing  an  old  elephant  hunter  how  best  to  find  a  way  up  a  two  thousand 
foot  escarpment,  I  was  told  to  “Follow  the  elephant  trails.  Elephants 
are  excellent  location  engineers.  They  will  always  find  the  easiest 
and  best  grades  on  which  to  reach  a  higher  level.”  Location  engineers 
use  these  paths  as  a  guide  to  their  reconnaissance  work.  At  certain 
times  of  the  year  large  herds  of  elephant  annually  leave  their  reserves 
and  they  invariably  follow  the  same  roads  when  making  a  definite 
journey  from  one  section  of  the  country  to  another.  Even  the  ap¬ 
proximate  time  of  their  departure  is  known  to  elephant  hunters. 
These  take  advantage  of  this  knowledge  to  kill  their  limit  of  ivory 
the  law  allows  them.  This  is,  in  Uganda  now,  the  ivory  of  two  ele¬ 
phants.  If  the  tusks  weigh  less  than  thirty  pounds  each,  the  ivory  is 
confiscated  by  the  Government.  The  man  who  takes  two  elephants 
yearly  to  add  a  hundred  pounds  or  so  to  his  income  never  makes  the 
mistake  of  killing  small  ivory  unless  he  hurriedly  shoots  small  ivory, 
if  charged  and  then,  of  course,  in  self-defense.  Even  this  is  rare,  as 
it  is  easier  many  times  over,  to  wound  an  elephant  in  a  non-vital 
spot  than  it  is  to  kill  him.  An  elephant  always  turns  with  the  impact 
of  a  bullet,  unless  the  shot  is  through  the  brain,  in  which  case  his 
momentum  may  carry  him  over  the  hunter,  if  close  by,  and  thus 

crush  him.  A  dive  into  the  thorn  bushes  or  cover  to  either  side  is 
suggested  in  such  a  case. 

While  I  have  never  heard  of  an  elephant  using  a  stick  manipulated 
by  his  trunk  to  belabor  his  victim,  there  is  a  well  authenticated  case 
of  a  rifle  being  jerked  from  the  hands  of  a  hunter  and  smashed  upon 
the  ground.  The  gun  went  off  and  this,  with  the  few  seconds  gained, 
enabled  the  hunter  to  adopt  the  recommendations  above  cited.  The 
thorn  bushes,  in  this  case,  are  reported  to  have  felt  like  a  bed  of 
roses.  All  things  are  relative!  Our  stay  had  been  so  enjoyable  at  the 
buffalo  camp  that  we  were  beginning  to  lose  yard  sticks  with  which 
to  measure  our  fun.  This  situation  was  quickly  righted  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  incidents.  We  shifted  camp  about  seven  miles  westward. 
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Sanga,  August  7,  1929 

We  camped  in  a  beautiful  grassy  spot,  lolled  the  afternoon  away  in 
making  things  shipshape,  as  we  intended  to  stay  several  days.  Things 
began  to  happen  as  dinner  was  served.  In  the  morning  Mr.  Home 
brought  in  a  topi.  The  first  our  party  killed  fell  to  Tommy  Turner’s 
gun.  The  men  had  returned  to  take  out  number  two  car,  with  which 
to  bring  in  the  meat  and  trophies.  On  arrival  at  the  hunting  grounds 
they  found  some  other  natives  chasing  a  very  young  topi,  only  half 
an  hour  old.  One  spear  had  been  hurled  at  the  poor  little  chap, 
slightly  grazing  his  back,  but  one  of  our  native  trackers  shouted  at 
them  to  stop  and  saved  its  life.  This  topi,  less  than  an  hour  old,  had 
given  the  savages  a  run  of  over  a  mile,  fortunately  toward  our  party. 
The  tired  little  animal  allowed  itself  to  be  picked  up  by  the  rescuing 
tracker  and  was  duly  brought  in  to  camp,  much  loved  and  fed  to 
repletion  from  milk  in  a  cup.  He  drank  beautifully  from  the  first, 
never  having  known  any  other  mode  of  feeding.  It  had  been  arranged 
that  the  topi  was  to  sleep  in  Mr.  Home’s  tent  and  Tommy  Turner 
was  sent  to  bring  grass  for  its  bed. 

Before  he  arrived  at  the  tent  Tommy  discovered  there  was  some¬ 
thing  in  the  job  besides  love  for  that  topi.  This  something  he  re¬ 
ported  as  ants  and  there  was  no  doubt  he  felt  perfectly  sure  of  his 
diagnosis.  Scarcely  had  Tommy  convinced  us  he  was  correct  than  a 
wail  from  Mina,  who  had  been  coddling  the  topi,  pending  arrival 
of  its  bed,  left  no  further  doubt  on  the  question  of  an  epidemic  of 
ants.  The  topi  had  been  leaping  from  the  ground  and  saying  in 
“topi,”  “This  grass  is  not  nice  to  stand  in,  much  less  good  for  a  bed.” 
The  little  topi  had  been  unsuccessful  in  his  efforts  to  enlist  sympathy 
for  himself  and  his  troubles,  but  Mina’s  protests  were  sufficiently 
urgent  and  intelligible,  as  were  Tommy’s,  to  cause  a  general  and 
very  thorough  investigation  to  be  made. 

The  flash  lights  quickly  showed  we  had  camped  on  the  Overland 
Limited  track  of  some  million  of  ants.  Their  destination  was  fixed 
with  a  purpose  to  arrive  and  this  purpose  remained  unshaken  in  the 
face  of  our  best  efforts  at  dissuasion.  Gasoline  was  poured  and  lighted 
across  their  line  of  march  and  an  hour  was  spent  in  trying  to  fight 
back  the  onrushing  millions.  This  was  successful  so  long  as  the  gaso¬ 
line  burned.  We  had  expected  the  ash  from  the  burned  grass  in  the 
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ring  we  had  burned  around  the  camp  would  leave  the  center  tenable 
for  us.  Instead,  it  was  quite  tenable  and  even  a  desirable  place  for 
those  ants.  Every  one  of  them  loved  it.  An  old  adage  is,  “one  swallow 
does  not  make  a  summer”  but  I  can  testify  to  the  fact  that  one  ant 
can  crowd  a  lot  of  interest  into  one  moment! 

In  burning  the  ring  around  the  camp  we  had  lost  sight  of  the 
fact  that  one  corner  of  our  citadel  had  already  been  invaded  by  the 
enemy  and  this  corner  could  not  be  burned  over  without  endangering 
the  cars.  So  we  surrendered  and  moved  our  camp,  leaving  the  care¬ 
fully  selected  site  in  the  possession  of  the  enemy.  We  finished  our 
dinner  in  one  corner  of  our  enclosure  before  departing  in  good  but 
hasty  order,  but  the  dinner  had  interruptions.  Sometimes  one  may 
essay  to  kill  an  ant  under  one’s  clothing,  with  due  respect  to  a  proper 
sense  of  decorum,  but  these  ants  were  rather  intimate  creatures  and 
seemed  to  have  discovered  that  decorum  has  certain  values,  with  the 
white  man  at  least,  so  burrowed  themselves  into  places  where  retire¬ 
ment  to  privacy  would  alone  permit  its  proper  observance. 

The  dinner  table,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  a  delicious  supper, 
was  a  cheerless  place,  as  the  various  members  of  the  party  sought 
seclusion,  singly  or  perhaps  several  at  once,  in  the  various  corners  of 
the  surrounding  and  happily  enveloping  darkness,  where  they  found 
themselves  frantically  employed  in  details  usually  unconnected  with 
a  good  dinner.  Returning  freshly  clad  and  more  composed  in  manner 
than  when  they  had  taken  their  hasty  departures  from  the  table. 
Those  not  actively  engaged  in  chase  at  the  moment  were,  of  course, 
consumed  with  merriment  until  they  themselves  were  again  attacked, 
when  the  situation  at  once  lost  its  comic  features  and  became 
serious. 

While  on  the  subject  of  ants,  one  frequently  sees  ribbons  of  these 
creatures  in  the  forests,  grass  or  trails,  sometimes  three  or  four  inches 
broad,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  varieties,  perhaps  three  quarters  of 
an  inch  deep.  They  bridge  rivers  in  this  way,  where  overhanging 
vines  or  branches  are  in  contact  above  the  water.  Ever  alert  for  the 
comfort  of  the  white  man,  the  native  trackers  will  stop  and  point 
them  out,  stepping  clear  themselves  and  cautioning  the  white  man 
to  do  so  also.  These  ants,  where  not  restricted  to  a  very  narrow  track, 
seem  to  be  flanked  by  a  larger  ant,  that  one  can  well  imagine  acts  as 
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out  rider  or  scout  along  the  line  of  march.  These  will  run  a  few  feet 
in  one  direction  and  then  a  few  feet  in  the  opposite  direction  as 
though  a  certain  section  were  given  them  to  guard. 

Several  times  I  have  .seen  ants  going  along  the  same  trail  in  oppo¬ 
site  directions.  There  appeared  to  be  no  definite  or  defined  strata  or 
traffic  route,  upper  or  lower,  or  some  on  the  left  and  some  on  the 
right,  but  the  mass  seemed  to  flux  through  the  ribbon,  much  as  one 
could  imagine  molecules  in  movement.  I  have  given  this  matter  care¬ 
ful  thought,  as  one  would  expect  collisions  as  the  result  of  these  tiny 
bodies  moving  over  and  by  one  another  in  the  same  flattened  but 
thick  ribbon,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  They  never  collide,  unless  the 
ribbon  is  disturbed,  then  there  is  chaos  for  a  short  time,  until  the 
flow  back  and  forth  again  adjusts  itself. 

If  one  stops  to  think,  this  may  be  a  conservation  of  energy.  The 
traction  of  the  feet  of  one  ant  moving  in  opposite  direction  over  the 
back  of  an  ant  underneath  would  push  the  under  ant  along  towards 
his  destination  by  the  same  energy  that  the  top  ant  would  be  pushed 
in  his  direction.  Thus  energy  is  saved  on  the  whole  to  each  ant, 
reaching  its  objective.  It  is  an  application  of  the  old  law  that  action  is 
equal  to  reaction.  I  am  wondering  if  the  naturalists  have  observed 
this  and  if  the  matter  has  been  given  thorough  study.  For  the  truth 
of  the  opposite  moving  of  intermixed  columns  I  can  vouch,  and 
when  opportunity  again  offers  I  have  promised  myself  a  moving 
picture  of  the  phenomenon.  This  suggests  another  ant  story. 

We  were  camped  one  night  in  the  Belgian  Congo.  The  following 
morning  the  bottoms  dropped  out  of  some  of  our  wooden  boxes, 
which  testifies  to  the  speed  and  energy  of  the  little  white  ants.  The 
town  near  which  we  were  camped  was  Niangara  and  whole  buildings 
had  been  abandoned  due  to  the  complete  destruction  of  all  wood 
work  they  contained.  The  white  ants  first  build  a  mud  crust  forming 
a  tunnel  to  the  point  of  their  attack.  Whole  trees  are  destroyed  in  this 
way,  a  mud  crust  being  built  up  around  a  tree  and  the  tree  itself 
gradually  yielding  to  the  rapacity  of  these  tiny  destroyers.  Occa¬ 
sionally  one  sees  columns  practically  perpendicular  from  five  to 
twenty  feet  in  height,  standing  alone.  At  Kaiso  Flats  one  such  column 
was  over  thirty  feet  in  height  and  stood  out  so  prominently  that  we 
used  it  on  our  hunting  trips  as  a  landmark.  The  ants  must  carry  this 
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mud  up  to  this  height  from  under  the  ground  where  their  cities  are.' 
Their  cement  is  excellent  and  their  structures  are  extremely  hard 
and  evidently  very  durable,  for  verdure  of  some  age  often  covers 
them.  I  imagine  that  extreme  examples  of  height  are  only  observable 
where  the  climate  is  very  dry,  otherwise  the  mud  would  be  washed 
down  by  the  rain  and  form  merely  a  mud  mound  instead  of  a 
column. 

So  often  does  one  see  ant  hills  built  up  around  trees  that  the  idea 
is  suggested  that  perhaps  the  tree  is  used  as  a  frame  work  around 
which  the  dome  of  their  underground  cities  is  built.  One  wonders,  too, 
if  the  ant  is  not  responsible  in  Africa  for  the  duties  to  humanity  that 
the  blood  worm  undertakes  in  countries  of  the  temperate  zone.  That 
is,  the  digestion  of  the  soil  and  its  overturning  to  make  it  suitable 
for  the  growth  of  plant  life.  The  ants  bring  the  soil  from  far  below 
the  surface  and  build  it  into  domes  or  columns,  which  are,  in  time 
of  course,  washed  down  into  the  valleys,  become  mixed  with  decayed 
vegetation  and  form  new  plant  sustaining  soil.  Thus  through  the 
endless  cycle  to  an  unknown  end,  though  a  cycle  has  no  end,  in 
which  man  and  his  history  and  what  it  still  may  be,  is  only  a  point 
in  the  great  evolution. 

We  have  seen  growing  wild  a  number  of  flowers  well  known  in 
our  home  gardens.  Red  and  yellow  cannas,  lantana,  fox-gloves  and 
beautiful  tall  gladioli.  The  pretty  wild  blue  bells  of  English  woods  in 
the  spring  time  have  here  a  prototype  in  a  yellow  bell.  It  grows  from 
a  kind  of  tuber,  more  like  a  potato  than  a  bulb,  and  is  truly  lovely. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  flowers  new  to  me  but  the  surprising  thing 
is  the  number  with  which  we  are  familiar  at  home.  Also  delphiniums, 
in  several  shades  of  blue,  from  pale  to  very  dark,  also  jasmine  and 
asparagus  in  great  profusion.  I  am  told  the  latter,  when  cooked,  is 
very  bitter ;  to  all  appearances  it  is  the  usual  table  variety. 

Our  six  wheels  are  a  comfort  for  they  enable  the  cars  to  go  where 
there  are  no  roads,  right  out  into  the  “blue!”  These  jaunts  are  truly 
delightful!  We  see  plants,  birds  and  game  that  we  should  miss  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  roads.  The  flexible  adjustment  of  these  wheels  keeps 
the  body  of  the  car  fairly  level,  almost  regardless  of  surface  inequali¬ 
ties  over  which  we  elect  to  travel;  to  a  certain  point,  of  course.  It  is 
truly  a  pity  the  Morris  engine  is  not  powerful.  A  combination  of 
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good  engine  and  the  six  wheel  traction  we  have  on  these  cars  would 
be  ideal. 

The  day  after  the  attack  of  the  ants,  when  we  had  to  move  our¬ 
selves  and  our  belongings  bodily  to  the  distance  of  perhaps,  a  third 
of  a  mile  away  and  sought  safety  on  the  hill  top  where  a  very  untidy 
rest  camp  gave  us  a  questionable  shelter,  was  spent  in  much  needed 
rest  and  in  having  the  trophies  properly  skinned.  This  is,  as  to  the 
heads,  a  very  delicate  operation,  especially  about  the  ears.  Without 
the  closest  possible  attention  the  skin  will  “slip.”  This  is  caused  by 
putrefaction  setting  in  and  loosening  the  skin  in  a  way  that  makes  it 
unfit  for  mounting  later,  by  a  taxidermist,  on  the  skull  which  carries 
the  horns  left  attached. 

My  little  pearl-handled  pocket  knife  seemed  the  only  instrument 
in  camp  with  which  this  tedious  and  careful  work  could  be  success¬ 
fully  done.  A  surgeon’s  scalpel  is  the  best  tool  for  the  purpose.  None 
being  at  hand,  I  loaned  my  knife,  salvaging  it  occasionally  to  peel  an 
orange.  One  becomes  less  meticulous  after  risking  life  among  the 
natives  from  unclean  utensils  and  their  general  filthiness,  so  peeling 
an  orange  with  a  knife  but  recently  employed  to  peel  an  ear  of  a  dead 
animal  was  not  the  worst  of  our  experiences. 

The  one  fight  constantly  on  hand,  never  ceasing  and  apparently 
never  less  strenuous,  to  keep  the  litter  of  Africa,  or  some  appreciable 
part  of  it,  out  of  our  food.  A  case  in  point!  our  Frigidaire  machine 
had  been  out  of  commission  for  some  time  and  instructions  were 
issued  to  place  food  in  it  to  keep  it  from  dust  and  flies,  even  though 
there  was  not  any  cold  available.  Inspection  developed  that  the  re¬ 
frigerator  box  had  become  the  storage  chest  for  used  shoes  and  socks 
of  two  of  our  good  black  boys!  These,  of  course,  being  the  treasures 
and  crown  jewels  of  their  owners,  used  only  on  state  occasions. 
Remonstrance  brought  the  response  that  they  “were  clean”  and  had 
not  often  been  used !  Of  course  it  was  impossible  to  get  home  the  fact 
that  a  very  little  of  that  sort  of  thing  went  very  far  with  us.  The 
native  cannot  understand  the  passion  of  the  white  man  for  boiled 
water  and  thinks  it  a  waste  of  fuel  and  a  needless  task  imposed  on 
him.  We  have  read  much  in  the  literature  of  Africa  about  good 
cooks,  we  can  only  say  our  fortunes  in  this  respect  have  not  equalled 
the  good  luck  of  other  travellers. 
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The  afternoon  of  our  day,  following  the  ant’s  attack,  found  us  in 
car  number  one,  “out  in  the  blue.”  We  rolled  back  on  our  tracks  over 
a  good  Uganda  road,  and  they  really  are  good,  eight  or  ten  miles  to 
a  park-like  valley,  where  we  left  the  road  to  the  south,  where  Captain 
Pittman,  the  game  warden,  said  there  was  much  game,  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  some  lakes.  The  valley  was  a  carpeted  series  of  gentle  undula¬ 
tions,  rolling  away  from  the  center,  yellow  with  waving  grass  shim¬ 
mering  in  the  sunlight  in  brilliant  waves  of  color,  as  it  bent  under  a 
cool  and  fitful  breeze.  Thorn  trees  and  ant  hills,  the  latter  never  en¬ 
tirely  absent  from  an  African  landscape,  were  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  avoid  the  monotony  of  steering  a  straight  course.  Wart  hog  holes 
were  also  present  to  keep  us  prepared  for  sudden  bumps  or  swerving 
from  the  general  line  of  the  course  being  steered. 

It  was,  and  usually  is,  delightfully  cool  under  a  brilliant  equatorial 
sun,  all  that  was  needed  to  cheer  a  jaded  spirit  seemed  concentrated 
in  this  glorious  afternoon.  Four  or  five  miles  up  the  valley  we  came 
to  a  halt  beneath  a  glorious  euphorbia  tree.  In  Mexico  we  would 
have  called  it  almost  an  organ  cactus.  The  stems  and  branches  are 
of  that  nature  but  while  the  organ  cactus  is  straight  and  tower-like 
the  euphorbia  spreads  out  branches  affording  often  a  grateful  midday 
shade.  The  trackers  were  sent  out  fan  shape,  to  locate  game.  The 
more  fortunate  members  of  the  party  sat  down  to  a  handout  of  cold 
guinea  fowl,  bread,  butter  and  jam,  eased  along  its  way  with  refresh¬ 
ing  lemonade. 

The  repast  was  still  unfinished  when  some  of  the  trackers  came 
back  on  the  run  and  whispered  to  Home  the  word  “palla.”  From  the 
picture  books  we  know  them  as  impalla,  a  beautiful,  smallish,  lithe 
antelope,  with  small  head  and  long  graceful  horns,  reaching  a  tip 
almost  needle-pointed.  They  are  grace  itself  and  those  who  have  made 
a  study  of  the  wonderful  leaping  of  these  animals  have  noted  from 
measured  tracks  seventy  feet  in  three  bounds !  I  have  seen  no  record 
of  the  height  of  these  bounds  but  from  observation  and  the  movies, 
it  seems  as  though  at  times,  when  clearing  bush  or  obstacles  in  their 
path,  they  must  exceed  twelve  feet.  Mother’s  gun  was  ready,  a  Spring- 
field  30,  1906  model,  built  for  her  six  years  ago  when  we  first  pre¬ 
pared  for  this  delayed  trip.  So,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Home, 
she  set  out  briskly  behind  the  trackers  to  where  the  impalla  were 
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feeding  and  taking  their  noon  time  rest  under  the  shade  of  a  large 
tree. 

After  finishing  the  leg  of  a  guinea  hen  I  settled  down  to  a  good 
cigar  and  was  almost  at  once  interrupted  by  shots  echoing  down  the 
hillside  above  us.  Looking  out  of  the  car  window,  I  saw  a  herd  of 
impalla  bounding  above  the  grass  in  tremendous  leaps  and  in  all  di¬ 
rections.  The  herd  had  evidently  become  confused,  on  being  so 
rudely  disturbed  from  their  rest  and  knew  not  where  the  threatened 
danger  was.  Then  an  interval  and  a  single  shot,  so  I  thought  Mother 
was  finishing  off.  Another  interval  and  another  shot.  This  meant 
two,  so  we  started  up  the  hill  to  find  Mother  almost  in  tears  at  hav¬ 
ing  brought  so  beautiful  an  animal  to  an  untimely  end. 

Mr.  Home  had  shot  the  largest  horn,  almost  a  record,  and  Mother 
lost  a  chance  at  that  one  as  it  bounded  in  Mr.  Home’s  direction  be¬ 
cause  she  could  not  sight  through  the  peep  sight  quickly  enough  to 
shoot  it  as  it  went  before  Mr.  Home,  who  would  have  been  endan¬ 
gered  by  her  shot.  Peep  sights  are  only  fit  for  target  practice  and  are 
a  handicap  when  in  the  open,  shooting  game  that  must  be  brought 
down  quickly.  I  intend  to  have  all  the  sights  changed  to  open  ones 
when  we  reach  Nairobi.  The  bucks  were  brought  down  to  the  car  and 
draped  over  the  fenders  with  their  heads  forward  and  a  pretty  picture 
they  made.  (See  illustration.)  We  both  felt  it  was  not  altogether 
sport  to  kill  these  beautiful  creatures.  This  feeling  grows  on  one,  and 
hunting  antelope  no  longer  has  the  appeal  of  my  earlier  experiences 
in  Africa.  When  meat  only  is  needed,  I  prefer  to  have  Mr.  Home  in¬ 
crease  his  tally  sheet. 

Hunting  buffalo  and  elephant  is  in  a  different  category,  in  such 
case  the  odds,  while  greatly  in  his  favor,  nevertheless,  at  times  fall 
against  the  hunter.  This  too,  in  time,  I  believe  I  shall  tire  of,  but  for 
these  animals  the  blood  lust  is  yet  unabated.  Hunting  them  brings 
into  play  persistence,  tramping  through  all  but  impassable  country 
and  when  in  the  forest  approaching  the  quarry,  sometimes  within 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet,  while  even  then  only  part  of  the  animal  can  be 
distinguished.  This  is  apt  to  be  a  part  where  a  shot  would  only  annoy 
him  and  one  must  more  or  less  guess  at  a  shot  at  a  vital  part,  through 
brush  and  foliage  too  dense  to  distinguish.  The  feet  of  an  elephant 
are  usually  seen  and  the  end  of  his  trunk,  as  often  when  quietly  rest- 
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mg  in  the  forest,  the  trunk  hangs  prone.  Mure  often  than  not,  there 
are  two  or  three  feet  just  above  the  ground  where  vision  is  less  ob¬ 
structed  than  higher  up  and  the  feet  and  trunk  tip  can  be  seen,  de¬ 
pending,  of  course,  upon  the  angle  at  which  the  animal  is  viewed.  It 
is  a  risky  thing  to  shoot  at  all,  if  the  animal  is  facing  you,  as  at  the 
sound  or  feel  of  the  shot  he  will  usually  bolt  forward  in  whatever 
direction  he  is  facing,  so  a  side  shot  is  safer. 

V^e  continued  up  the  valley,  which  narrowed  as  we  progressed 
and  became  more  thickly  studded  with  brush,  thorn  brush  and 
euphorbia.  We  found  a  good  pool  of  water  at  the  base  of  an  immense 
granite  cliff,  but  the  water  was  not  running,  in  fact  very  rarely  is  in 
Uganda  and  where  it  is  running  papyrus  swamps  form  on  either  side 
srid  it  becomes  mere  percolation  through  this  swamp,  and  is  greatly 
discolored.  This  is  why  the  doctors  so  greatly  fear  amebic  dysentery 
and  caution  that  boiled  water  must  be  used,  even  from  running 
streams.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  water  holes,  such  as  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  give  a  safer  supply  than  water  which  has  percolated  through 
the  swamp. 

We  noted  at  the  outlet  of  the  Sudd  region  of  the  White  Nile, 
which  percolated  through  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  papyrus 
swamp  and  finally  concentrated  above  Malokal  into  a  swift,  bold,  j 
large  river,  that  the  water  was  exceedingly  foul  and  had  a  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  odor,  while  some  hundreds  of  miles  below  it  seemed  to 
have  again  become  purified  by  contact  with  air  and  sunshine.  Testify¬ 
ing  to  the  wonderful  effect  of  sunlight  and  air  as  a  purifier.  At  the 
Assuan  dam,  the  water  shoots  out  from  a  large  number  of  sluices 
and  becomes  thoroughly  aerated.  It  is  drawn  from  a  settling  basin 
scores  of  square  miles  in  area  above  the  dam,  where  sedimentation 
has  taken  place,  and  is  pure,  sweet  and  healthful. 

We  are  told  by  engineers  that  scientific  investigation  has  proved 
that  the  Mississippi  River  water  at  St.  Louis,  which  receives  all  the 
sewage  of  Chicago,  is  perfectly  wholesome  and  potable  on  its  arrival 
at  St.  Louis,  though  of  course  it  is  filtered  to  remove  the  Mississippi 
mud.  There  is  another  case  in  Dayton,  Ohio,  I  believe,  where  the 
sewage  of  that  city  is  dumped  into  a  sub-surface  water  flow  beneath 
the  city  and  no  contamination  has  ever  been  traced  to  springs  at  lower 
levels  from  this  condition.  There  it  must  be  only  gravel  and  sand 
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that  cleanses  the  stream  of  its  impurities,  as  little  air  and  no  sunshine 
can  reach  it. 

We  started  homeward  from  this  point,  promising  ourselves  we 
should  explore  this  pleasant  valley  farther  another  day.  Little  reed- 
buck  were  plentiful,  though  evidence  of  larger  game  around  the 
water  hole  was  meager.  A  mile  on  our  homeward  journey,  I  espied 
in  the  distance  what  I  believed  was  a  wart  hog.  It  subsequently  de¬ 
veloped  that  it  was  a  huge  wild  boar.  The  tracker,  a  local  man,  had 
told  us  there  was  none  there.  A  hundred  yards  farther  I  was  positive 
of  its  identity,  as  were  several  of  the  party.  None  of  the  hunters  or 
trackers  had  seen  it.  It  was  standing  stock  still,  at  the  base  of  an  ant 
hill,  no  twitching  of  ears  or  tail  to  indicate  life.  Another  hundred 
yards  and  still  no  movement. 

I  stopped  the  car,  picked  up  the  big  bore  Westley  Richards,  took 
deliberate  aim,  with  a  perfect  rest  on  the  stanchions  of  the  car, 
squeezed  the  trigger,  saw  the  dust  rise  one  hundred  feet  beyond  the 
pig,  over  his  back,  and  the  wild  boar  disappeared,  with  apparently 
a  definite  destination  and  a  limited  time  to  arrive!  I  remained  with 
a  sickly  grin,  listening  to  silence  from  everyone  in  the  car.  Mother, 
always  quick  to  find  an  excuse  for  my  bad  shooting,  I’m  sure  searched 
her  brain  for  one  this  time,  but  there  was  an  excuse  with  much 
thought  on  my  part  evolved  later.  This  gun  is  sighted  at  two  hun¬ 
dred  yards  and  is  set  at  60  degrees  elevation.  As  the  shot  was  a  close 
one,  I  had  not  allowed  for  this  elevation  of  distance  and  probably 
merely  tickled  his  back  bristles  and  lost  the  wart  hog.  I  had  seen  his 
immense  tusks  and  very  much  wanted  them.  My  remorse  over  the 
impalla  had  subsided.  (Impalla,  by  the  way,  is  a  name  having,  in 
the  native  language,  not  Swahili,  the  meaning  of  “many  Palla.”) 

This  story  calls  to  mind  the  immense  forest  hogs  that  we  saw  in 
the  Congo.  Five  of  them  rooting  for  succulent  roots  on  apparently  a 
barren  hillside.  They  looked  as  big  as  donkeys  and  I  am  told  they 
are  sometimes  between  four  and  five  feet  high.  They  looked  that  big, 
even  when  distance  and  the  glasses  were  allowed  for.  So  large  were 
they,  that  I  could  hardly  believe  them  hogs,  though  their  forms 
clearly  showed  they  were.  Mr.  Stevens,  my  companion,  stalked  them 
but  only  got  a  running  shot  at  a  considerable  distance. 

After  the  wart  hog,  another  mile  brought  in  sight  two  eland,  some 
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five  or  six  hundred  yards  away,  on  the  hillside.  They  too  were  on  the 
watch  and  moved  away,  but  apparently  not  much  frightened.  An 
hour’s  tracking  failed  to  bring  them  into  view  and,  as  the  evening 
was  then  wearing  away,  we  felt  it  safer  to  soon  go  to  the  hard  sur¬ 
faced  road  bed  before  night  and  steered  our  way  through  the  same 
beautiful  scenery  of  the  early  afternoon,  enhanced  by  long  shadows 
of  the  setting  sun.  Frequent  coveys  of  partridges  whirred  away  from 
ahead  of  or  beside  the  car.  We  found  ourselves  near  the  main  road 
shortly  and  bowled  along  merrily  to  our  camp  at  Sanga,  through 
what  was  reputed  to  be  the  lion  country.  About  one  half  mile  from 
camp,  Sydney  was  sent  out  with  the  shot  gun  to  hunt  guinea  fowl. 
He  is  a  very  good  shot  with  the  shot  gun  and  brings  them  down  on 
the  wing,  as  well  as  from  the  ground,  where  they  run  almost  as  fast 
as  they  fly.  We  consider  them  the  most  delightful  flesh  in  all  Africa. 
He  returned  in  an  hour  with  seven  and  two  large  partridges,  the 
latter  with  beautiful  red  throats  and  legs,  each  weighing  about  a 
pound.  These  wild  guinea  fowl  appear  not  to  have  been  domesticated 
in  Africa,  though  the  identical  bird  we  have,  at  home,  domesticated 
so  successfully,  and  that  are  so  popular  and  high  priced. 

The  African  substitute  for  the  lip  stick  is  seven  or  eight  pounds  of 
steel  wire  loosely  wound  about  the  ankles  of  belles  and  crones  alike, 
the  older  the  women  the  greater  the  weight.  Many  of  their  legs  are 
swollen  and  they  must  suffer  agonies  dragging  about  this  load.  Their 
gait  is  a  mere  shuffle  and  their  feet  almost  drag  upon  the  ground. 
Thus  you  see  them  in  the  fields,  their  backs  bent,  grasping  a  short 
handled  hoe,  their  faces  not  over  two  feet  from  the  ground,  breaking 
the  difficult  ground  for  planting.  It  had  been  a  perfect  day,  so  why 
intrude  the  thought  of  these  suffering  black  women  ? 

We  were  greeted,  on  our  arrival  at  camp,  by  the  little  topi,  which 
had  been  saved  from  the  spears  of  the  natives  the  previous  day,  when 
only  half  an  hour  old,  by  “Lazy  Bones”  one  of  our  elephant  trackers, 
but  otherwise  fully  entitled  to  the  name  we’ve  given  him.  We  have 
this  translation  of  a  conversation  that  Lazy  Bones  had  with  the  topi, 
“Um-um,  Topi,  you  don’t  know  Black  Man  now,  who  saved  your 
life,  since  you’ve  been  associating  with  White  Man.”  An  unconscious 
and  unmistakable  record  of  the  feeling  of  the  black  man  with  regard 
to  his  superiors.  Pathetic,  in  a  way,  but  these  people  have  merely 
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kept  patches  in  the  jungle  with  trails  leading  from  place  to  place  for 
thousands  of  years,  with  natural  wealth  in  abundance  surrounding 
them.  And  this,  too,  though  the  jungle  simile  will  not  apply,  in 
elevated  country  five  to  seven  thousand  feet  above  sea  level,  where 
there  is  no  malaria  and  where  the  climate  in  every  way  is  suitable  for 
the  development  of  an  intellectual  and  progressive  race.  Some  of  our 
philosophers  have  tried  to  say  that  the  social  status  and  physical  su¬ 
periority  in  the  development  of  the  human  race  may  be  roughly 
traced  along  thermodynamic  lines.  I  am  convinced  this  is  not  true  and 
suspect,  with  no  claim  whatever  to  any  knowledge  on  the  subject, 
that  the  slave  driving  evidenced  in  the  building  of  the  great  monu¬ 
ments  of  Egypt  had  something  to  do,  through  a  selective  process,  in 
retarding  the  development  of  slave  races,  which  found  their  way 
into  central  Africa. 

This  is  drawing  a  long  bow,  however,  and  must  be  considered 
only  a  possibility,  a  remote  one,  because  from  the  great  monuments 
of  Egypt  and  the  quarries  from  which  the  stone  was  taken,  hundreds 
of  miles  of  desert  intervene,  followed  along  the  upper  Nile  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  miles  of  sud,  or  papyrus.  This  would  have  made  any  great 
migration  difficult  in  the  extreme,  unless  climatic  conditions  then 
prevailing  were  materially  different  from  now,  and  there  is  little 
to  indicate  this.  The  thought  was  suggested  by  the  recent  discovery 
in  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  in  Rhodesia,  of  hieroglyphics  and  artifax 
clearly  of  Egyptian  origin.  Possibly  the  better  explanation  of  the 
backwardness  of  the  races  of  all  central  Africa  is  to  be  found  in  the 
effect  of  certain  rays  from  the  equatorial  sun.  If  this  is  true,  one 
would  expect  the  same  conditions  in  the  equatorial  belt  all  around 
the  world. 

Another  thought  comes  to  me,  which  at  least  pleases  my  own 
imagination,  it  is  that  the  human  race  has  had  its  origin  from  many 
different  stems.  This,  too,  might  account  for  the  marked  racial  dif¬ 
ferences  to  be  found  in  Europe  today.  The  Adam  and  Eve  story  is 
merely  a  happy  little  romance  suitable  for  children’s  story  books, 
when  one  realizes  the  vast  differences  that  exist  in  the  human  race. 
Environment  alone  cannot  account  for  these  differences.  They  are 
basic  and  must  come  from  some  spores  deeply  rooted  in  stems  that 
developed  from  common  protoplasm  millions  of  years  ago.  These 
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stems  have  borne  the  fruit  of  all  animal  life  as  it  exists  today.  Black 
men  that  I  have  seen  in  the  Congo  are  less  distantly  removed  from 
the  gorilla  and  chimpanzee  than  is  the  same  black  man  from  the  cul¬ 
tured  races  of  Europe  and  yet  we  find  England,  both  in  the  Sudan 
and  in  Uganda  Protectorate,  earnestly  carrying  the  burden  of  these 
people  hoping  to  bring  them  to  self-government  and  self-expression 
at  the  expense  of  thousands  of  young  Englishmen,  who  are  seeking 
a  place  “in  the  sun.” 

Intelligent  people  no  longer  breed  long-horned  cattle  or  razor- 
backed  hogs.  Life  of  this  inferior  kind  is  being  relegated  to  the  limbo 
of  things  of  the  past.  Why,  oh,  why,  should  a  cultured  people,  of  use 
to  the  world,  who  have  blazed  a  wider  trail  of  civilization  than  any 
other  known  in  history,  waste  their  precious  brains  and  stunt  the 
lives  of  their  own  race  in  order  to  raise  long-horned  cattle  and  razor- 
backed  hogs,  not  to  speak  of  less  useful  animals,  to  a  position  of  self- 
government?  It  is  not  to  be  denied  for  a  moment  that  these  people 
can  be  made  useful,  not  only  to  themselves  but  useful  to  the  human 
race,  provided  they  are  given  to  do  progressively  as  their  intellect 
develops,  work  that  accrues  to  the  general  good  of  the  civilized 
world. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  a  few,  but  always  a  few,  will  rise  to 
intellectual  levels  where  they  should  be  permitted  to  have  a  say  in 
their  own  affairs,  but  to  place  them  in  a  position  where  they  have 
this  say  before  they  have  risen  to  such  levels,  is  to  try  to  reverse  the 
whole  order  of  progressive  and  sound  evolution.  Many  of  them  have 
most  admirable  qualities,  that  truly  force  them  into  one’s  affection. 
To  follow  the  policy  that  England  is  following  in  the  Sudan  and 
in  Uganda,  is  to  pursue  a  course  that  will  destroy  these  admirable 
qualities  and  make  these  people,  in  the  end,  a  menace  to  themselves 
and  a  danger  to  a  cultured  world,  which  will  call  for  drastic  measures. 

As  my  years  increase,  I  become  less  patient  with  the  reformers, 
who  glibly  advance  that  much  misused  term  “justice.”  Justice  yet  re¬ 
quires  an  intelligent  definition.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  abstract 
justice.  It  must  always  be  relative  and  no  means  has  yet  been  devised 
to  administer  it  fairly  and  even-handedly  to  Smith  and  to  Brown, 
for  the  very  simple  reason  that  you  may  do  a  thing  to  Smith  that 
would  be  just  and  under  the  same  circumstances  do  it  to  Brown  and 
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it  would  be  unjust.  Before  I  had  learned  from  the  experience  that 
years  have  given  me,  the  cry  in  my  heart  was  ever  for  even-handed 
justice.  I  now  know  there  is  no  such  thing,  either  in  the  higher  or 
lower  courts  of  any  civilized  country,  or  even  in  the  thoughts  of 
highly  educated  and  highly  civilized  people.  We  have,  at  best,  but 
crude  make-shifts,  which  we  call  courts,  that  endeavor  to  mete  out 
justice  according  to  rules  and  precedent,  when  these  very  rules  and 
precedents,  on  which  justice  is  measured,  are  themselves  unjust,  or 
shall  we  say,  against  the  best  interests  of  society  in  many  cases. 

Clarence  S.  Darrow  has  made  the  statement  of  America,  that  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  at  present  jailed  would  not,  thirty 
years  ago,  have  been  considered  criminals.  In  other  words,  they 
learned  one  thing  at  their  Mother’s  knee,  only  to  find  that  rules  since 
laid  down  and  now  applied  by  the  courts  of  the  country,  cause  this 
teaching  to  lead  to  their  destruction.  If  a  corrupt  legislature  places  a 
corrupt  measure  on  the  statute  books  and  an  honest  man  disobeys  the 
rule  of  corruption,  thus  laid  down,  his  career  is  destroyed.  And  yet, 
who  can  suggest  a  better  way  of  finally  arriving  at  a  better  guide  for 
social  development?  Would  it  be  a  wild  suggestion  to  organize  a 
court  composed  of  a  body  of  men  unbound  by  rules  of  procedure,  un¬ 
influenced  by  political  preferment  or  personal  economic  considera¬ 
tions,  who  could  take  the  case  of  Smith  or  Brown,  after  the  magis¬ 
trates  have  told  us  what  the  law  says,  give  a  final  verdict  and  measure 
out  punishment  based  upon  a  human  measure  of  the  respective 
characters  and  histories,  family  and  personal,  of  Smith  and  Brown  ? 

That  the  juries  of  the  country,  in  a  faint,  groping  way,  endeavor 
to  fill  the  void  of  such  a  court,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  finest 
lawyers  of  the  day  appeal  largely  in  their  cases  to  the  human  sym¬ 
pathies  of  these  juries.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  many  rulers  of 
times  gone  by,  who  have  made  excellent  laws  and  rules  for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  society,  have  bludgeoned  themselves  into  power  over  the 
bodies  of  just  but  weaker  peoples,  and  then  promulgated  their  rules 
for  virtuous  conduct.  Scanning  history  will  develop  many  such  cases. 
Carry  the  story  farther  back  to  when  the  cave  man  raided  his  neigh¬ 
bor  and  carried  away  his  wives  and  daughters.  He  who  was  most 
successful  in  the  raid  became  the  chief  of  his  tribe.  Was  it  a  crime 
for  him  to  have  done  this  ?  Measured  by  our  modern  thought,  it  was 
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indeed,  but  may  it  not  be  that  the  offspring  of  these  strong  men, 
following  down  the  ages,  are  the  leaders  of  organized  society  today  ? 
A  wrong  of  tomorrow  may  be  a  virtue  of  today. 

Our  statute  books  are  so  cluttered  with  laws  that  make  men 
criminals,  and  these  laws  are  so  rapidly  changed,  that  the  moral 
growth  of  the  people  is  entirely  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  expand¬ 
ing  list  of  criminal  acts.  When  the  pace  of  legislation  out-distances 
the  moral  standards  of  the  people  confusion  must  arise  and  in  this 
confusion  grows  disrespect  for  the  very  laws  themselves.  Again,  while 
the  moral  standard  of  part  of  the  community  or  part  of  a  state,  may 
travel  with  the  pace  of  expanding  legislation,  it  is  important,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  must  evolve  to  an  intelligent  acceptance  of 
the  new  laws  and  above  all,  to  a  conviction  that  they  are  just  and 
needed,  to  prevent  the  penal  institutions  becoming  overcrowded. 

I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  crime  waves  from  which  our  country 
suffers,  do  not  find  their  genesis,  to  a  large  extent  at  least,  in  the 
precipitate  haste  with  which  new  standards  and  regulations  are 
brought  into  the  law  of  the  land.  In  the  long  run,  though  many  may 
suffer  in  the  interim,  the  real  law  of  the  country  is  not  what  is 
written  in  the  statute  books,  but  what  is  writ  large  in  the  hearts 
and  opinions  of  a  people.  The  slowness  with  which  this  finds  ex¬ 
pression  causes  incalculable  wrong  and  suffering  under  the  law  and 
in  the  end  good  laws  are  shaken  in  their  application  by  the  disrepute 
into  which  law  in  general  is  brought,  when  it  is  not  of,  and  for,  and 
from,  the  conscious  soul  of  the  people. 

But,  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  our  African  trip  ?  As  we  were 
burdened  with  meat  and  a  number  of  trophies  to  dry  and  properly 
cure,  thoughts  of  hunting  the  next  day  were  cached  and  Mother’s 
notes,  being  far  behind,  were  brought  to  date.  A  day  of  restful  occu¬ 
pations,  reading  and  general  relaxation,  followed  by  an  early  start 
the  next  morning  to  look  for  eland  in  another  area.  They  were  not 
plentiful  around  Sanga.  Nor  did  we  see  or  hear  lion,  which  were 
supposed  to  be  there  in  numbers.  A  short  time  previously  man-eating 
lions  had  waylaid  postmen  and  relieved  them  of  ever  again  carrying 
the  “White  Man’s  Burden.”  I  think,  earlier  in  these  notes  the  dis¬ 
cussion  between  two  natives  on  the  possibility  of  a  separate  heaven 
for  the  white  man  and  the  black  has  been  recorded.  One  insisted  they 
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would  go  to  separate  Heavens,  while  the  other,  with  true  African 
logic,  argued  this  could  not  be  so,  for  if  they  did,  where  would  the 
white  man  find  porters  to  carry  his  loads  in  Heaven  ? 

More  philosophy  and  wisdom  in  this  statement  than  has  ever 
emanated  from  masculine  old  women  sitting  in  easy  chairs  around 
tea-cosies  in  London.  A  sound  recognition  of  the  limitation  of  the 
Black  Man,  which  the  foreign  office  in  London  would  do  well  to 
recognize  in  formulating  policies  for  governing  African  peoples. 
Those  who  live  with  them  know  this  and  Kipling  gave  it  expression 
when  he  wrote  “The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows  exactly  where 
each  tooth  point  goes.  The  butterfly  upon  the  road  preacheth  con¬ 
tentment  to  that  toad.”  The  butterfly  upon  the  road  is  some  super- 
civilized  Home  Office  Secretary,  preaching  contentment  and  dictating 
policies  to  the  Governors  and  District  Commissioners,  who  are  on  the 
job  in  daily  contact  with  the  African.  The  Governors  and  local 
officials  are  the  toads.  The  African  is  a  flat  mass  of  protoplasm,  whose 
vision  is  rarely  elevated  to  see  in  more  than  one  dimension.  He  can 
be  reached  and  controlled  only  through  the  dimension  through 
which  he  views  his  surroundings. 

It  is  astonishing  how  the  officials  of  Africa  we  have  met,  almost 
without  exception,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  missionaries  are  but 
of  questionable  benefit  to  the  natives.  It  is  difficult  for  me  or  anyone 
not  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  conditions  to  agree.  It  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  that  the  officials,  with  rarest  exception,  are  a  magnificent  lot 
of  men,  and  when  the  consensus  of  their  opinion  is  appreciated,  one’s 
confidence  is  shaken  in  the  credit  balance  that  outsiders  recognize  in 
missionary  work.  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  a  credit  balance 
in  favor  of  the  missionary,  but  also  believe  this  credit  balance  would 
be  much  magnified,  if  the  teaching  stressed  less  on  the  equality  of  the 
black  man.  Such  equality  does  not  exist  and  to  teach  it  is  not  only  to 
foster  an  untruth  but  to  sow  the  seeds  of  endless  trouble,  through 
imparting  beliefs  to  the  black  man  that  he  is,  in  general,  the  white 
man’s  equal.  There  is  little  to  be  gained  in  teaching  higher  mathe¬ 
matics  to  people  whose  urgent  need  is  to  have  the  wires  cut  from  the 
legs  of  their  women  or  the  rings  removed  from  their  lips  and  noses 
and  their  backs  straightened  by  giving  them  long  handled  hoes,  or 
better  plows  to  aid  their  labor.  Again  let  it  be  said,  there  are  indi- 
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vidual  blacks  who  can  rise  to  higher  standards,  but  the  proof  of  their 
having  risen  will  be  manifested  in  their  having  cut  the  wires  from 
the  aforesaid  legs. 

There  is  a  devotional  quality  in  large  numbers  of  the  blacks,  in 
their  savage  state,  which  should  be  cultivated  and  fostered  and  they 
do  respond  to  kindness,  as  will  any  animal.  But  the  moment  you 
preach  equality  to  them,  before  God,  or  even  any  lesser  conception, 
you  sow  the  seed  of  disaster,  which  uproots  the  very  qualities,  that 
with  sounder  teaching,  would  flourish.  One  is  hearing  rather  too  fre¬ 
quently  of  murders  and  violence  emanating  from  the  black  man 
against  the  whites  and  unless  this  is  checked  with  firm  efficiency,  the 
Indian  mutiny  will  some  day  have  its  parallel  in  Africa.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  digestion.  An  African  can  only  assimilate  a  limited  quan¬ 
tity  of  mental  food  and,  if  this  is  administered  in  unconsidered  doses, 
the  balance  must  be  reestablished  by  a  mental  cathartic  to  cleanse  his 
system  of  the  oversupply.  The  effect  of  this  cleansing  process,  not 
infrequently  rattles  the  tea  cups,  around  which  sit  the  previously 
mentioned  “old  ladies”  of  both  sexes  in  London.  These  very  old 
ladies  have  themselves  made  it  necessary  to  have  the  remedy  applied. 

Questions  are  put  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies  and  the  various 
other  secretaries  charged  with  administering  the  Mandates  and 
Protectorates  which  form  an  appreciable  part  of  the  British  Empire. 
These  secretaries,  feeling  the  prod,  and  desiring  to  keep  the  votes  by 
which  they  remain  in  office,  preach  contentment  to  the  official  “toads” 
in  direct  charge  of  the  job  and  thus  prepare  conditions  that  demand 
further  strong  medicine.  I  am  led  to  the  suggestion  that  a  periodical 
conference  or  congress  should  be  held  at  all  Mandates,  Protectorates 
and  Colonies,  to  which  the  District  Commissioners,  the  real  “toads” 
are  called  to  advise  the  tea  table  secretaries  on  the  formation  of 
policies. 

The  British  Empire,  in  the  last  analysis,  must  be  held  together  by 
great  wisdom  and  foresight  displayed  in  conducting  the  various 
somewhat  loosely  attached  components  of  the  Empire.  Without 
first-hand  knowledge  from  the  men  who  are  on  the  job  at  close 
quarters,  tea-table  chatter  is  too  apt  to  supplant  this  wisdom.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  Colonies  and  those  at  home  responsible  for  Man- 
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dated  Territories  and  Protectorates  should  be  drawn  from  Governors 
with  successful  records  in  their  respective  territories.  Men  whose  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  of  the  peoples  under  their  control  equip  them  for 
formulating  intelligent  measures  and  policies.  A  few  “Paget,  M.P’s 
with  solar  myths  in  their  heads,”  if  unchecked,  can  do  much  to 
weaken  the  bonds  that  bind  the  British  Empire  into  an  entity. 

I  am  again  off  my  subject,  but  cannot  prevent  these  thoughts 
from  intruding.  They  do  so,  perhaps,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  Lord  Lloyd  from  Egypt  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  There  is  a 
dearth  today,  in  England,  in  fact  in  the  world,  of  men  like  Warren 
Hastings,  Cecil  Rhodes,  Cromer  and  Lord  Lloyd.  The  great  work 
of  Lord  Lloyd  in  Egypt  is  too  fresh  for  a  slow-minded  public  to  give 
it  proper  appreciation,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  in  his  dismissal  one 
of  the  cables  that  properly  bind  India  to  the  Empire  has  slipped  and 
been  weakened. 

Reforms  cannot  come  by  destroying  foundations.  A  set  of  condi¬ 
tions  are  built  up  on  foundations  that  have  stood  for  long  periods 
of  time  and  when  these  are  destroyed,  the  whole  super-structure  must 
crumble.  If  the  structure  be  wrong,  it  must  be  rebuilt  downwards 
from  the  top,  slowly,  in  order  that  the  habits  of  thought,  the  habits 
of  conscious  and  economical  facts  may  adjust  themselves  at  the  rate 
of  progress  at  which  the  structure  has  been  so  carefully  unbuilt.  At 
the  same  time  the  foundations  must  be  laid  for  a  new  structure  and 
such  useful  material  as  is  taken  out  of  the  old,  built  into  the  recon¬ 
struction.  Thus,  a  quiet,  unviolent  change  to  something  better  is 
effected. 

The  great  fallacy  of  thought  throughout  the  world  today  is  the 
belief  that  small  and  weak  peoples  have  a  vested  right  to  self-expres¬ 
sion.  In  a  world  in  which  elbow  room  has  been  reduced  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  by  steam,  the  Diesel  engine,  electricity,  airplanes  and  above  all 
international  news  service,  there  is  no  longer  room  for  the  vested 
right  in  which  a  weak  people  may  express  themselves.  The  routes 
must  be  cleared  for  the  great  movement  of  progress  and  this  great 
movement  is  not  under  the  control  of  weak  peoples.  They  must  give 
way  to  its  pressure  and  in  so  doing  become  strong  atoms  in  an  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  homogeneous  whole.  Neither  is  the  majority  of  human 
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kind  to  rule  in  this  movement  but  the  predominance  of  intellectual 
force,  and  not  the  individuals,  will  marshall  humanity  in  the  better 
world  of  the  fast  approaching  future.  Again  I  have  been  off  the  rails 
of  my  subject,  apparently  the  wilderness  called  me  more  than  the 
travelled  roads  but  the  wilderness  must  be  threaded  to  reach  more 
orderly  conceptions. 

The  morning  of  August  9th  (or  10th)  was  a  glorious  one.  The 
caravan  as  a  whole  working  smoothly.  In  fact,  improvement  came 
as  forgetfulness  took  the  displeasure  from  three  months  experience 
in  travelling  with  the  uncongenial  gentleman,  from  whose  society 
we  had  freed  ourselves  in  Kampalla,  Colonel  Walter  Bensel,  M.D. 
U.S.A.  Reserves.  .  .  . 

Miles  slipped  away  under  the  wheels  of  the  caravan  and  our  spirits 
rose  in  harmony  with  the  beautiful  country  through  which  we  were 
rolling  on  a  good  road.  After  some  miles  we  were  overtaken  by  num¬ 
ber  two  car  driven  by  Sydney,  who  reported  having  seen  eland  a 
few  miles  back  and  near  the  road.  We  returned  to  find,  not  eland, 
but  a  beautiful  topi  buck  some  hundred  yards  off  the  road.  Somewhat 
reluctant  preparations  were  made  for  his  destruction,  but  the  first 
thought,  which  evidences  an  improvement  in  our  sporting  instincts, 
was  the  movie  camera  and  while  I  stood  by  with  the  gun  Homes 
operated  the  camera. 

The  buck  was  playful  and  friendly,  posed  beautifully,  swung 
around  several  times,  almost  beckoned  us  to  “come  on.”  He  was 
evidently  young  and  in  a  playful  mood,  which  I  am  happy  to  say 
aroused  kindlier  feelings  in  me.  One  could  not  shoot  an  animal  so 
evidently  friendly  in  his  feelings,  so  the  gun  was  laid  aside  and  the 
youngster  continued  his  antics,  beckoning  us  on  within  a  stone’s 
throw.  Then  he  whirled  and  galloped  away,  stopped  again,  as  much 
as  to  say,  “Come  on  with  me,  I  know  a  lovely  glade  up  in  the  valley.” 
Our  mood  was  to  stop  for  camp,  though  we  had  come  but  a  few 
miles,  at  the  scene  of  this  delightful  episode.  [Later  Mother  had  an 
almost  identical  experience  with  topi,  scratching  on  a  nearby  tree 
and  almost  talking  to  her.  They  are  curious  and  unafraid,  and  so 
are  delightful  company.] 

We  made  camp  on  a  beautiful  carpet  of  fresh,  green  grass,  where 
the  wood  was  plentiful.  Water  in  our  tanks  would  last  a  day  or  two. 
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We  thought  it  a  probable  place  to  find  eland.  A  stroll  through  the 
gentle  slopes  of  grassy  hills,  like  watered  yellow  silk,  as  the  grass  bent 
to  the  wind  and  caught  the  rays  of  the  sun  at  different  angles.  Eland 
there  was  none.  An  occasional  dyk-dyk,  so  lithe  and  beautiful  a  little 
creature  that  we  have  never  shot  one,  kept  us  interested  until  our 
return  to  camp  and  its  rousing  fire,  for  it  was  quite  cold,  though 
near  the  equator.  An  hour’s  target  practice  with  the  little  22  at  spoiled 
oranges  placed  on  branches  as  targets,  a  good  supper  and  then  to  bed. 
The  next  morning  the  topi  returned  and  asked  quite  plainly,  as  he 
gazed  wonderingly  at  the  camp,  “Why  did  you  not  follow  me  last 
night,  it  is  lovely  at  the  head  of  the  valley?”  Of  course,  it  was  again 
safe  from  murderous  thoughts  and  finally  wandered  away,  doubtless 
thinking  us  discourteous  to  his  insistent  invitation. 

Again  away  to  Mirisando,  the  tin  mines,  where  we  had  been  in¬ 
vited  by  a  young  mining  engineer  and  geologist,  Charles  Hooper. 
He  had  promised  us  roan  antelope  and  possibly  eland,  both  prizes 
with  whose  gentle  blood  we  had  not  yet  been  stained.  On  the  way 
we  passed  five  or  six  miles  of  swamp,  supposed  to  be  the  haunt  of 
sitatunga,  recorded  on  the  maps  under  the  misleading  name  of  the 
Rufu  River.  These  swamps  did  not  look  inviting,  so  we  climbed  on, 
the  grades  taxing  the  gears  of  our  Morris  cars.  At  the  turning  point 
for  the  tin  mines  we  were  overtaken  by  Sydney’s  car,  usually  our 
rear  guard.  On  seeing  him  and  not  Tommy,  in  number  three,  which 
usually  followed  us,  our  heavily  laden  bread  wagon,  we  thought  of 
the  heavy  grades  and  at  once  feared  trouble.  Number  three  had  a 
smashed  gear  some  ten  miles  back.  No  spares  of  this  nature,  as  gears 
had  been  pronounced  “indestructible” ! 

Two  hundred  miles  away  in  Kampalla  rested  a  chance  that  we 
might  find  a  spare  of  the  broken  part.  So  we  sent  back  No.  2  to  tow 
Tommy  in  No.  3  to  the  tin  mines,  some  twenty-four  miles  away  over 
a  tin  mine  road,  no  Government  road,  and  there  was  quite  a  differ¬ 
ence.  The  country  was,  of  course,  hilly  and  grew  more  so  as  we 
progressed  slowly  in  No.  1  to  the  mines,  settled  ourselves  at  dusk  in 
an  abandoned  miner’s  clearing,  almost  the  only  ground  level  enough 
to  place  our  three  cars,  on  the  spaces  already  leveled  for  former  or 
prospective  huts  of  the  miner,  who  was  no  longer  there,  fortunately 
for  us.  Then  No.  1  had  to  go  to  the  rescue  of  both  the  other  cars  to 
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help  them  climb  the  last  bit  of  hill  to  our  eyrie  refuge.  Two  or  three 
huts,  more  or  less  dishevelled,  helped  us  much  and  we  settled  down 
to  await  the  return  of  No.  2  with  Stonham  and  Mr.  Home,  who  went 
on  the  run  to  Kampalla  for  the  help  we  hoped  to  find. 

Mr.  Hooper,  who  had  invited  us  out  there  for  a  hunt  was  kindness 
itself  in  every  way.  He  is  a  type  of  the  line  young  Englishman  one 
frequently  Ends  in  England  s  far  flung  possessions.  We  knew  we 
were  there  for  a  week  at  least,  possibly  a  month.  The  swearing  at 
Morris  for  superfluity  of  gears  and  insufficient  strength  (a  very  un¬ 
usual  condition  in  a  British  built  car)  to  stand  the  strain  was  not  pro¬ 
longed  beyond  reason  but  was  caustic  and  emphatic  while  it  lasted. 
Dis-assembling  of  parts  to  reach  the  trouble  was  made  possible  by 
the  kindness  of  the  mining  people,  in  whose  shop  we  were  allowed 
to  manufacture  the  necessary  tools  to  meet  the  emergency,  should  we 
be  unsuccessful  in  obtaining  the  necessary  parts  at  Kampalla,  or  at 
Nairobi,  eight  hundred  miles  away  from  the  scene  of  our  patient 
waiting.  Failing  that,  London,  and  about  a  two  months’  wait  was  the 
last  resort,  with  a  running  accompaniment  of  anathema  on  the  Morris 
Commerical  builder. 

However,  a  background  of  discomfort  is  essential  to  the  continued 
enjoyment  of  such  delights  as  have  been  ours  since  our  departure 
from  Cairo  many  months  ago.  Philosophy  played  its  part  with  the 
departure  of  No.  2  in  which  skins  and  heads  of  our  trophies,  plus 
the  baby  topi,  embarked.  Resignation  and  a  determination  to  enjoy 
our  wait  prevailed.  We  had  all  learned  to  love  the  topi  and  quite 
missed  it,  but  determined  to  send  her  as  the  first  contribution  to  the 
proposed  zoo  at  Entebbe.  Later  we  heard  that  her  advent  was  ac¬ 
claimed  and  that  she  became  a  great  pet  at  Government  House  while 
awaiting  admission  into  the  future  zoo.  Mr.  Hooper  again  came  to 
our  rescue  with  tales  of  roan  antelope  available  just  over  the  Tan¬ 
ganyika  border  and  of  eland  not  far  from  our  camp.  We  had  no 
Tanganyika  license  and  no  way  of  obtaining  one  at  that  point,  but 
promising  ourselves  to  take  one  out  at  the  first  opportunity,  we  con¬ 
tinued  plans  for  the  hunt.  Mr.  Hooper  had  a  Tanganyika  license,  as 
he  had  been  mining  there,  and  so  knew  the  ground  thoroughly. 

On  Friday  afternoon  we  started  in  car  No.  1,  piled  high  with 
food  supplies  and  with  black  boys  on  the  roof  and  fenders.  We 
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camped  about  one  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  Kagera  River,  which 
flowed  boldly  and  in  unusual  volume  for  Uganda,  several  hundred 
feet  below  us.  The  place  was  called  Caldwell’s  Ferry  and  was  really 
an  excellent  game  center.  Our  stay  there  was  the  most  successful 
hunt  we  had  had.  Lion  were  supposed  to  be  abundant.  Eland  and 
zebra,  and  some  of  the  smaller  antelope,  always  so  graceful,  were 
bounding  through  the  grass. 

Across  the  river  were  the  roan  antelope,  beautiful  creatures,  some¬ 
what  larger  than  a  donkey,  roan  in  color  with  a  longish  tail,  in  shape 
somewhat  reminding  one  of  an  elephant’s  tail,  but  the  roan’s  hair  is 
soft  and  silky.  Its  eyes  and  ears  are  picked  out  in  white.  The  head  is 
carried  so  the  curved  tips  of  the  horns  are  perpendicular  to  the 
base. 

Two  hours  walk  from  the  river  into  Tanganyika  brought  us  in 
view  of  herds  of  some  fifty  of  these  beautiful  creatures.  They  saw  us, 
had  seen  us  before  we  saw  them  and  were  gazing  at  us  a  mile  dis¬ 
tant,  untroubled.  There  was  a  gulch  to  the  left  as  we  viewed  them, 
the  wind  was  down  this  gulch,  so  while  Mr.  Hooper  continued  ob¬ 
liquely  to  their  right  to  continue  to  attract  their  attention,  I  slipped 
into  the  gulch  and  finally  stalked  my  way  to  within  sixty  yards  of  the 
herd,  which  were  standing  quietly  watching  Mr.  Hooper’s  move¬ 
ments.  He  was  walking  at  right  angles  to  my  stalk  and  he  was  now 
about  a  half  mile  away.  I  had  made  some  hundred  yards  of  the  dis¬ 
tance  on  hands  and  knees  over  ground  that  had  been  burned  a  few 
days  before  and  finally  reached  the  crest  of  the  rise  on  which  they 
were  standing,  in  perfect  outline,  broadside  on,  oblivious  of  my 
presence.  A  bush  on  a  small  ant  hill  afforded  me  perfect  cover  and 
a  perfect  rest  for  the  Westley  Richards  425. 

I  aimed  carefully,  squeezed  the  trigger  cautiously  only  to  see  the 
bullet  kick  the  dust  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  animal  aimed  at!  I  had  again  forgotten  the  six  degree 
elevation  at  which  this  gun  is  sighted,  had  drawn  too  coarse  a  sight 
and  overshot  the  quarry.  Off  they  went  at  a  swift  gallop  and  stopped 
about  a  mile  away  on  the  gentle  slope  of  a  hill.  We  again  approached 
obliquely,  keeping  down  wind  of  the  herd,  but  they  would  have  none 
of  it,  and  scampered  away  before  we  had  covered  half  the  distance. 
Truly  a  beautiful  sight,  which  gave  me  a  fleeting  moment  of  satis- 
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faction  at  my  miss.  I  had  changed  over  now  to  the  Springfield  30, 
which  has  a  very  flat  trajectory  and  again  we  approached  the  herd 
obliquely.  This  time  they  allowed  us  to  come  nearer,  apparently  for¬ 
getting  their  fright  but  became  nervous  as  we  neared  shooting  range 
and  moved  off.  This  was  repeated  several  times.  The  herd  seemed  to 
become  accustomed  to  our  presence  and  their  interest  became  less 
intense. 

The  bucks  even  got  to  fighting  among  themselves  and  one  old  fel¬ 
low  started  off  alone.  Another  immediately  rounded  him  in  and  after 
a  bit  of  punishment  forced  him  to  circle  back  to  the  herd  and  as  he 
circled  back,  he  forgot  our  presence.  By  this  time  I  had  gone  behind 
an  ant  hill  and  at  two  hundred  yards  brought  the  buck  that  had 
tried  to  lead  the  herd  away  and  been  disciplined  for  doing  so  by  a 
younger  and  stronger  animal,  to  his  knees.  Off  they  went  with  the 
old  buck  trying  to  keep  pace. 

A  running  shot  at  fifty  yards  farther  on  brought  him  to  the 
ground,  but  this  same  shot,  evidently  passing  through  him,  wounded 
a  large  doe  from  the  herd  some  fifty  yards  ahead  of  the  buck.  It  was 
a  solid  bullet,  as  our  supply  of  expanding  shot  was  exhausted.  The 
doe  swerved  to  the  left  from  the  herd  and  we  saw  her  lie  down  in  the 
tall  grass.  We  followed  her,  as  the  buck  was  down  but  as  we  ap¬ 
proached  within  about  one  hundred  yards,  she  made  off  and  a  run¬ 
ning  shot  brought  her,  too,  into  the  list  of  our  trophies.  They  were 
both  beautiful  animals  and  we  called  it  a  day.  We  were  now  perhaps 
four  miles  from  camp,  to  which  boys  were  dispatched  to  take  in  the 
meat.  Hooper  had  also  wounded  a  doe  and  this  we  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  and  finish  off  on  our  return. 

Reed  buck  were  plentiful.  On  our  way  out  we  had  ignored  these, 
not  wishing  to  disturb  the  roans.  On  the  return  we  also  ignored 
them,  except  to  admire  their  swift  flight,  and  flight  indeed  it  is,  as 
they  bound  away  through  the  grass.  We  reached  camp  tired  and 
happy  but  again  with  a  feeling  that  killing  antelope  brings  other 
feelings  that  mar  the  complete  inward  approval  of  one’s  perform¬ 
ance.  We  had  all  the  meat  that  the  natives  with  and  about  us,  at  the 
moment,  could  use,  at  least  so  we  thought,  but  out  of  the  blue  other 
natives  appeared,  as  they  always  miraculously  do  and  their  expres¬ 
sions  clearly  told  us  they,  too,  were  meat  hungry. 
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August  17  and  18 

The  following  day  Sydney  drove  to  the  tin  mines  for  salt,  alum 
and  knives,  in  Mr.  Hooper’s  car.  We  had  not  brought  these  things  in 
quantity  and  eland  and  zebra  skins  were  still  to  be  found,  we  hoped, 
and  cured.  Mr.  Hooper,  who  knew  the  district  thoroughly,  from  his 
geological  safaris,  told  us  of  the  haunts  of  lion,  so  we  robbed  the 
natives  of  some  of  their  meat  and  chaining  a  part  of  an  antelope  to 
the  back  of  No.  1,  started  to  the  lion  country,  dragging  the  carcass. 
The  country  was  perfectly  feasible  for  the  Morris  six-wheeler,  if  one 
would  stand  the  occasional  jolt  of  wart  hog  holes.  There  was  a 
chance  of  seeing  lion  in  the  late  afternoon,  but  we  felt  more  hopeful 
of  their  striking  the  trail  of  the  meat  we  were  dragging  and  follow¬ 
ing  its  scent  to  camp.  There  we  staked  out  the  meat  some  fifteen 
yards  from  the  car  window,  fixing  the  spot  light  on  it  ready  to 
switch  on  if  we  heard  a  sound.  We  all  went  to  sleep  with  one  eye 
open,  not  to  mention  both  ears — but  I  anticipate ! 

Father  was  driving  that  afternoon  and  reed  buck  started  from 
our  track  several  times.  An  occasional  wart  hog  slipping  through 
the  grass  set  our  hearts  beating,  as  we  thought  them  lion  slinking 
off.  A  novice  usually  thinks  a  wart  hog,  with  his  tail  sticking  up,  as 
he  glides  through  the  grass,  is  the  king  of  beasts,  a  curious  fact,  but 
mentioned  to  us  several  times  by  those  who  know. 

We  had  gone  well  away  into  the  blue  on  the  trackless  plains 
when  the  car  coughed.  Had  we  seen  the  wart  hogs  after  this,  I’m 
sure  they  would  have  really  been  lions !  A  few  yards  farther  and  the 
car’s  pulmonary  troubles  became  more  insistent.  Looking  wise,  I 
[Fazzer]  descended  from  the  car,  inwardly  hoping  Sydney  would 
arrive  to  find  us,  raised  the  wings  of  the  hood,  tickled  the  carburetor 
put  the  wings  down  again  and  lovingly  fastened  them.  I  could  do 
all  this  and  still  look  wise.  Remounted  to  the  driver’s  seat  and  off 
we  went — for  a  few  yards!  The  hacking  cough  reasserted  itself  and 
I  repeated  the  performance,  with  the  expression  of  wisdom  less 
pronounced.  Again  a  few  yards  and  I  began  to  wish  I  had  subscribed 
more  liberally  to  the  campaign  against  T.B.  A  repetition  of  the  whole 
procedure  with  the  expression  of  wisdom  noticeably  absent  from 
my  now  troubled  brow,  brought  the  same  result.  After  repeating  for 
what  seemed  numberless  times,  we  arrived  only  at  the  complete  ex- 
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haustion  of  the  batteries  of  the  self-starter.  I  discovered  a  string  with 
which  the  choker  was  tied  back.  The  removal  of  this  brought  a  happy 
hundred  yards  advance,  interrupted  by  a  few  wart  hog  hole  bumps. 

It  was  now  getting  dark.  This  last  stop  directed  my  thoughts  to 
the  meat  chained  and  dragging  the  ground  behind  the  car,  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  hungry  lions,  we  now  devoutly  wished  to  recall  or  cancel. 
I  wished  we  had  thought  of  this  earlier.  We  were  quite  willing  to 
have  the  lions  follow  the  scent  into  camp,  where  we  were  prepared 
for  their  reception,  but  out  on  the  plains  with  an  indisposed  and 
balky  car,  no  food  or  drink,  we  felt  a  fitting  reception  for  his  majesty 
was  not  to  be  achieved.  I  lost  no  time  in  unchaining  the  meat  and 
hoped  we  might  get  another  hundred  yards  or  so  out  of  the  car  and 

that  the  lion  might  satisfy  his  hunger  on  the  abandoned  and  much 
dragged  meat. 

As  the  batteries  to  the  selfstarter  were  exhausted,  this  condition 
was  finally  transferred  to  poor  Mr.  Hooper’s  strong  right  arm,  as  he 
continued  to  swing  the  crank,  endeavoring  to  enable  us  to  crawl  a 
few  more  yards  from  the  abandoned  lion  bait.  He  finally  displayed  an 
unmistakable  leaning  toward  an  eight  hour  day  and  trade  unionism, 
but  nevertheless  stuck  to  the  job.  He  was  for  two  years  champion 
heavy  weight  wrestler  of  Cornwall,  we  afterward  learned,  and  his 

brother  is  now,  though  still  young.  So,  perhaps  the  crank  was  the 
more  weary  of  the  two. 

After  tying  the  lever  with  that  string  with  as  many  kind  of  knots 
and  to  as  many  places  as  we  could  find  to  tie  it  to,  each  time  gaining 
a  few  yards  away  from  the  lion  bait,  I  finally  discovered  that  with 
Hooper’s  persistence  with  the  crank  and  by  holding  the  choke  valve 
in  a  certain  way,  we  could  make  progress  slowly  away  from  that 
detestable  meat.  It  had  now  become  entirely  dark,  wart  hog  holes 
were  ignored  and  the  consequent  bumps  accepted  without  comment 
and  We  were  moving  spasmodically  to  a  safer  distance  and  making, 
we  hoped,  the  trail  more  difficult  for  the  lion  to  follow  by  scent.  We 
occasionally  could  see  our  old  tracks,  which  we  hoped  to  follow  back 
to  camp,  but  would  lose  them  again  almost  at  once  and  crawl  on  by 
guesswork  in  the  dark,  in  what  we  hoped  was  the  right  direction. 
Some  hills  at  our  back  helped  to  guide  us  and  finally,  at  long  last, 
about  nine  o’clock,  we  sighted  the  light  of  our  camp  fire,  after  much 
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mutual  recrimination  and  insistence  on  the  part  of  each  of  us  that 
we  were  headed  in  the  wrong  direction.  This  was  always  corrected, 
in  a  general  way,  as  the  river  escarpment  held  us  on  one  side  and  the 
hills  at  our  back,  with  their  grades  warned  us  when  we  swerved  too 
near  them,  on  some  one’s  mistaken  advice. 

A  thankful  party  arrived,  ate  supper,  and  went  to  bed,  with  a  feel¬ 
ing  of  gratitude  to  Sydney,  who  promptly  located  the  trouble  in  a 
broken  spring  somewhere  in  the  mysterious  interior  of  the  carburetor. 
We  still  persisted  in  the  hope  that  perhaps  the  lion  would  find  his 
way  to  camp  and  try  to  partake  of  the  meat  we  staked  out  for  him, 
with  the  spot  light  carefully  ready  to  turn  full  on,  but  he  failed  to 
arrive,  either  that  night  or  the  next.  The  string  tied  to  Mina’s  arm,  as 
she  slept  near  the  spot  light  switch,  was  to  awaken  her,  first  to  readi¬ 
ness  and  then  to  action,  when  we  were  ready  at  our  end  of  the  car  to 
shoot.  But  all  the  precautions  were  unnecessary,  as  no  lion  came,  even 
towards  morning,  which  we  were  told  was  the  most  probable  time  to 
expect  him.  Everyone  went  to  sleep,  with  the  understanding  that 
Mother  was  to  call  us  about  two  o’clock  to  start  the  watch  when  the 
moon  set,  but  daylight  found  us  all  with  a  full  night’s  sleep  and  the 
better  for  it  and  the  staked  out  meat  was  only  attacked  by  ants,  after 
all.  We  were  beginning  to  think  there  were  no  lions  in  Africa  but  it 
is  a  country  where  the  unexpected  always  happens. 

Mr.  Hooper’s  duties  required  him  to  return  to  his  Monday’s  work, 
so  he  left  us  early,  carrying  the  trophies,  odorous  as  they  were,  five 
roan  heads  and  skins,  a  beautiful  topi,  back  to  our  camp  at  the  Tin 
Mines.  We  followed  later.  Several  wart  hogs,  always  looking  like 
lions,  showed  interest  in  us,  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  road,  as  we 
passed,  and  numerous  reed  buck  jumped  after  them,  that  is,  away 
from  us.  The  sun  shone  brilliantly  the  air  was  cool  and  bracing  and 
old  No.  i  glided  along  gracefully,  (as  gracefully  as  she  can,  which  is 
not  very  gracefully)  apparently  without  remorse  at  the  way  she  had 
behaved  in  the  lion  country. 

Why,  oh  why,  does  a  car  always  do  the  wrong  thing  at  the  wrong 
times?  Suddenly,  Sydney  slammed  on  the  brakes,  jumped  out  to  pick 
up  a  note  left  by  Mr.  Hooper  in  the  road.  It  said,  “Twenty  zebra  one 
mile  to  the  right.”  As  we  had  sent  in  our  trophies  by  Mr.  Hooper, 
there  seemed  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  go  after  them  and 
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off  we  went  into  the  blue.  Mother  wanted  zebra  skins  for  rugs  for 
the  children’s  cars  and  after  about  a  mile,  there  they  were,  lined  up 
in  good  order.  Looking  at  us  so  like  a  group  of  trained  ponies  we 
hated  to  hunt  them.  A  second  or  so  later  three  beautiful  eland  ap¬ 
peared,  enormous  old  bulls,  evidently  ranging  with  the  zebra  herd, 
as  when  the  latter  started  to  run  the  eland  started  with  them.  As  eland 
are  few  and  hard  to  find,  I  took  the  ball  from  Mother  and  left  her 
to  shoot  the  zebra,  while  I  brought  down  an  eland  with  a  well- 
placed  shot.  He  was  up  again  instantly  but  a  second  and  a  third  shot 
cured  my  desire  to  kill  another  of  this  noble  game.  Mother  had  shot 
her  zebra  also  on  the  run,  which  swerved  away  from  the  herd.  The 
other  two  eland  continued  with  the  zebra  herd,  though  they  grew 
tired  of  the  pace  soon. 

We  left  two  men  to  skin  the  beautiful  dead  eland  I  had  shot  and 
started  after  the  other  two  for  Mother  to  have  a  try.  A  mile  brought 
us  within  long  range,  about  two  hundred  yards,  and  Mother’s  first 
shot  told  on  the  larger  of  them,  but  she  had  to  shoot  several  times  to 
finish  it  off.  We  have  since  learned  that  they  take  a  lot  of  killing. 
They  are  very  large,  have  beautifully  marked  hides,  sturdy  spiral 
horns  and  a  placid  expression  that  goes  to  one’s  heart.  They  have  been 
domesticated  and  used  as  oxen,  where  their  weight  and  strength  make 
them  very  effective  farm  animals.  Why  hunters  are  allowed  to  shoot 
them,  I  cannot  see.  Especially,  as  they  are  probably  the  best  available 
meat,  where  meat  is  scarce,  and  the  tsetse  fly  abundant.  I  do  not 
know  them  to  be  immune  to  the  fly’s  attack,  but  think  them  much 
more  immune  than  are  the  domesticated  cattle.  These  were  both  roll¬ 
ing  in  fat  and  larger  than  oxen,  magnificent  is  the  only  word  to  de¬ 
scribe  them. 

Mother’s  animal  was  younger  than  mine  but  had  longer  horns, 
more  slender,  and  it  had  not  the  beautiful  white  stripes  mine  had. 
They  are  not  immune  to  rinderpest,  that  scourge  of  African  game, 
brought  in  from  the  north  in  1891  or  thereabouts.  Rinderpest  reduces 
the  numbers  of  game  shockingly.  Elephant  are  the  notable  exception 
and  its  herds  are  always  full,  as  there  is  no  animal  enemy  it  fears 
and  only  the  hunter  occasionally  kills  one  or  two.  Its  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  is  about  two  years  and  its  calves  or  “totos”  fall  many  years  apart 
and  are  never  twins.  You  frequently  see  cow  elephant  suckling  totos 
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and  quarter  grown  children  with  them,  but  never  more  than  one 
toto  at  a  time,  never  any  number  of  small  totos  together  in  one 
family. 

The  afternoon  before  we  left  Caldwell’s  Ferry  Mother  saw 
through  the  glasses  an  immense  herd  of  large  horned  cattle,  coming 
down  the  hill  to  water  in  single  file.  The  sun  flashed  on  their  horns 
from  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  and  made  a  fine  show.  They  are 
so  large  and  heavy  one  wonders  how  their  smallish  bodies  can  bear 
the  weight,  which  is  really  enormous,  of  these  horns.  While  looking 
for  them  through  the  glasses,  after  I  awakened  from  my  nap,  I  dis¬ 
covered,  about  a  mile  away,  a  herd  of  roan  in  which  we  counted 
seventy-seven,  a  number  with  magnificent  heads.  The  female  of  this 
antelope  have  beautiful  horns,  more  slender  and  graceful,  and 
sharper  than  are  those  of  the  males.  The  spirit  of  the  chase  revived 
and  after  them  went  Hooper,  Sydney  and  I.  Our  early  experience 
with  roan  was  repeated,  they  grow  accustomed  to  being  followed, 
after  a  while  running  a  bit,  permit  the  hunter  to  come  within  range. 
I  had  abandoned  the  Westley  Richards  and  took  out  the  Springfield. 
Finally,  just  before  dark,  we  came  within  300  yards  of  the  herd  and 
hidden  behind  an  ant  hill,  while  Hooper  attracted  their  attention,  I 
found  time  to  pick  out  what  I  thought  was  the  largest  of  the  herd,  as 
I  wanted  a  really  fine  head  this  time.  He  was  broadside  on  and  a 
careful  shot  dropped  him  in  his  tracks.  In  the  meantime,  Sydney 
had  cut  across  the  hill  expecting  to  cut  off  the  herd  and  get  a  shot  at 
it,  as  it  again  took  to  its  heels.  We  were  pacing  off  the  distance  to 
the  roan  bull  and  were  probably  one  hundred  yards,  when  it  rose  to 
its  feet  and  I  sent  in  two  more  shots  which  dropped  him.  He  had  not 
moved,  except  to  come  to  his  feet,  after  the  first  shot.  Immediately 
after  my  second  shot  Sydney  thought  I  had  wounded  a  second 
animal,  as  he  had  seen  the  first  one  fall,  he  shot  at  the  fleeing  herd, 
scored  and  followed  the  wounded  animal  for  a  mile  and  a  half, 
when,  with  his  last  cartridge,  he  finished  him  off.  The  bull  I  had 
killed  had  magnificent  horns,  but  the  skin  was  useless,  being  badly 
scarred  and  showing  evidence  of  many  battles  or  possibly  the  attacks 
of  lion  or  leopard.  It  was  dark,  about  three  miles  from  camp  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river. 

To  leave  the  animals  for  the  night  meant  destruction  of  the 
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trophies  by  lions  or  hyena,  and  it  was  regarded  as  unsafe  to  leave 
native  watchmen,  as  man-eating  lions  were  known  to  be  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Men  were  sent  to  camp  for  lanterns,  which  they  obtained 
by  shouting  across  to  the  ferry  man,  who  shouted  up  the  hill  to  the 
camp  and  by  this  relay  method  they  soon  reached  us,  also  the  neces¬ 
sary  knives  and  enough  boys  to  carry  in  the  meat.  We  waited  until 
we  saw  the  lanterns  approaching,  then  left  a  gun  with  our  soldier 
hunter,  one  Mesurubo,  whom  at  that  time  we  considered  the  most 
reliable  black  we  had,  but  who  later  proved  himself  a  precious  old 
fraud.  His  instructions  were,  should  a  lion  appear,  not  to  shoot  at 
the  lion  with  a  gun  as,  if  he  were  hit,  he  might  be  annoyed  and 
charge,  but  to  shoot  into  the  air  to  try  to  frighten  him  or  them  away. 
We  reached  camp  without  incident  about  ten  o’clock.  Later,  the  men 
arrived  with  the  skins  and  meat,  after  having  had  to  frighten  away 
some  inquisitive  hippopotami,  that  were  grazing,  as  they  always  do 
at  night,  more  than  a  mile  from  the  water. 

At  Entebbe  the  golf  course  runs  not  very  far  from  the  Lake  and 
frequently  hippos  are  annoyances  on  the  course  and  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens.  They  are  extremely  dangerous  in  the  water,  and  not  infre¬ 
quently  upset  canoes  and  even  motor  boats,  where  the  “crocs”  finish 
the  work  the  hippos  started,  by  devouring  anyone  or  anything  floating 
about.  We  hear  that  annoyances  from  the  hippos  at  night  are  fre¬ 
quent.  They  are  agile  and  quick  for  an  animal  so  unwieldy  in  appear¬ 
ance.  Once,  while  en  route  to  Murchison  Falls  on  the  S.S.  Samuel 
Ba\er,  we  saw  one  leave  the  river  abreast  of  the  steamer  and  race 
ahead  of  it,  finally  to  stand  on  the  bank  to  wish  us  luck,  perhaps,  as 
we  passed. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  Murchison  Falls  trip.  These  falls  are 
formed  by  a  drop  in  the  Lake  Albert  escarpment  of  the  waters  of 
Lake  Victoria.  This  Lake  is  something  more  than  one  thousand  feet 
higher  above  sea  level  than  is  Lake  Albert.  There  is  probably  no  more 
beautiful  fall  of  water  in  the  world.  The  interest  of  the  locality  is  en¬ 
hanced  by  its  having  been  made  a  game  reserve.  These  waters,  some 
ten  miles  below  the  falls,  join  the  waters  of  Lake  Albert  at  its  north¬ 
ern  end  and  run  thence  northward,  through  northwestern  Sudan 
and  on  to  Cairo.  The  waters  never  reach  the  sea.  During  the  irrigation 
season  a  mud  dyke  is  built  at  the  Delta  mouths  of  the  Nile,  in  order 
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to  prevent  the  salty  water  from  running  up  the  Nile  and  contaminat¬ 
ing  its  waters,  while  their  flow  is  being  interrupted  by  irrigation. 

All  the  water  going  down  the  Nile  is  used  by  the  Egyptians  for 
irrigation  but  in  flood  season,  the  flood  waters  wash  away  these  dykes 
and  the  river  flows  until  the  Egyptians’  demand  for  water  for  their 
crops  starts  the  sea  flowing  inward,  or  up  the  river,  when  the  dykes 
are  rebuilt  to  hold  back  the  sea  during  the  period  of  irrigation. 
Egypt  claims  all  the  water,  even  that  from  Lake  Victoria,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  total  supply  of  the  Nile  is  just  about  sufficient  for 
all  her  tillable  land.  This  question  is  a  grave  one,  as  there  are  millions 
of  acres  of  land  two  thousand  miles  south  of  Cairo,  through  which 
the  Nile  flows,  that  some  day  will  be  populated.  Then  a  fight  will 
be  on  for  this  indispensable  water. 

Lake  Victoria  is  an  immense  inland  sea,  about  27,000  square  miles 
in  area  and  by  damming  its  outlet,  Ripon  Falls,  an  immense  storage 
basin  can  be  created.  This  will  not  increase  the  total  flow  of  the  Nile 
but  it  would  serve  to  store  the  water  of  excessively  wet  years  to  supply 
the  demand  during  a  cycle  of  dry  years.  Lake  Albert,  to  a  lesser 
degree,  can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  Egyptians  are,  even 
now,  active  in  formulating  plans  that  will  probably  fructify  in  many 
years  to  come. 

Murchison  Falls,  with  its  game  reserve,  is  destined  to  become  one 
of  the  great  attractions  to  tourists.  Game  of  every  description  is  seen 
along  the  banks  of  the  river,  as  the  steamer  works  its  way  up  from 
Lake  Albert  to  the  falls.  Thousands  of  hippopotami  are  plunging  and 
snorting  in  the  river,  occasionally  collide  or  sink  and  let  the  steamer 
go  over  them.  For  five  miles  below  the  falls  the  banks,  at  intervals, 
are  simply  crowded  with  crocodiles,  many  of  them  monsters,  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  feet  in  length  and  with  grotesquely  and  repulsively 
heavy  bodies.  (See  illustration.)  It  is  not  known  why  this  is  such  a 
haven  for  these  monsters.  It  is  claimed  that  they  do  not  eat  fish,  but 
it  is  difficult  to  credit  this  statement,  as  it  would  appear  that,  other 
than  fish,  there  would  be  little  to  sustain  them.  They  are  said  to 
sometimes  eat  each  other.  The  nest  of  the  large  one  Father  shot  had 
forty  odd  eggs  in  it  and  enough  more  unlaid  to  total  sixty. 

On  a  recent  safari,  Captain  Pittman,  Uganda’s  delightful  Game 
Warden,  shot  seven  very  large  female  crocs  and  destroyed  over  nine 
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hundred  eggs !  Near  the  falls  we  were  able  to  approach  these  creatures 
in  a  motor  launch  to  within  twelve  or  fifteen  feet.  Too  close,  in  fact, 
for  photographic  purposes,  as  only  a  portion  of  their  length  could  be 
shown  in  the  lens.  Overfed,  they  seemed  reluctant  to  move,  opened 
their  jaws  and  snapped  them  occasionally,  like  an  irritated  old  club 
member,  when  he  finds  a  fellow  member  has  pounced  upon  his 
favorite  paper. 

The  Metro-Goldwyn  Mayer  Corp.  were  camped  at  Murchison 
Falls  during  our  visit  and  they  laid  themselves  and  their  people  out  to 
give  us  the  best  they  had,  and  it  was,  from  every  point  of  view,  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  They  screened  for  our  benefit  a  large  number  of 
random  shots  or  scenes,  later  to  be  worked  into  sequence  to  tell  the 
story  of  Trader  Horn.  They  were  all  delightful,  hard  working, 
sensible  people,  the  kind  one  likes  to  associate  with.  They  had  a 
powerful  radio  and  communicated  with  Joe  for  us,  a  real  joy!  Re¬ 
cently  we  heard  they  were  again  talking  with  Corn’d  Byrd’s  Expedi¬ 
tion!  Think  of  it,  from  the  wilds  and  real  wilds,  believe  me,  of  the 
equator,  to  the  still  more  truly  wilds  of  the  Antarctic !  It  is  a  privilege 
to  live  in  such  times  of  miracles.  And  how  many  changes  of  climate 
must  those  little  messenger  waves  encounter,  when  running  through 
such  a  distance,  on  such  an  errand? 


Kumba  (Late  in  August) 

Between  two  and  three  hundred  Kagezi  natives  squatted  on  their 
haunches  at  Kumba,  when  we  left  the  luncheon  table  in  a  little  one- 
roomed  rest  house  perched  on  top  of  a  beautiful  domed  mountain 
almost  bridging  the  valley  between  two  ranges  on  either  side.  The 
three  six-wheeled  trucks  had  climbed  to  this  perch  over  thirty  degree 
grades,  groaning  and  painfully,  with  the  last  gear  enmeshed.  Pro¬ 
gressing  probably  twenty  to  thirty  feet  a  minute. 

It  was  all  well  worth  while  when  we  reached  the  top.  I  think  the 
Morris  trucks  thought  so  too,  as  they  wore  a  satisfied  expression, 
parked  on  the  only  three  bits  of  ground  level  enough  to  hold  them 
on  the  hill  top.  They  and  we  looked  out  over  the  papyrus  carpeted 
valley  far  beneath,  feeling  much,  and  with  no  great  strain  upon  the 
imagination,  appearing,  like  immense  eagles  perched  on  an  unassail- 
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able  fortress.  In  six  directions,  for  miles,  the  soft  green  of  the  papyrus 
met  the  horizon,  as  it  dipped  V  shaped  into  the  valleys,  between  the 
ranges.  Up  each  of  six  valleys,  that  converged  at  this  point,  toward 
the  peninsular-like  hill  of  our  camp,  we  could  see  some  distance  and 
always  the  valleys  were  filled  by  the  papyrus  swamps.  The  steep 
mountain  slopes  carried  the  eye  upward  to  a  canopy  of  the  clearest 
blue,  so  lovely  one  forgot  the  entrancing  scene  below  it. 

In  this  Kagezi  district,  with  its  congested  population,  a  drought 
threatening  famine  to  thousands  has  just  been  broken,  we  hope 
adequately,  by  three  days  of  heavy  rainfall.  This  greatly  relieved  the 
District  Commissioner,  Captain  J.  E.  T.  Philipps,  of  fears  that  had 
reflected  themselves  in  an  anxious  voice  and  deep  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  his  people.  They  are  crowded,  almost  one  hundred  to  the 
square  mile  and  are  industrious,  though  ignorant  and  helpless. 
Their  “shambas,”  farmlets,  cover  the  hillsides  to  the  very  tops,  except 
where  the  rocks  jut  out  or  are  too  near  the  surface  to  permit  of  cul¬ 
tivation.  Through  Captain  Philipps’  forethought,  many  tons  of  food 
have  been  supplied  by  all  in  the  small  quantities  they  could  spare, 
and  are  cached  to  meet  the  threat  of  impending  famine.  More  than 
once  these  food  reserves  have  shortened  the  death  lists. 

The  two  or  three  hundred  men  assembled  to  help  us  by  driving 
the  poor  little  sitatunga  from  their  swampy  havens  in  the  papyrus, 
for  us  to  shoot,  were  a  childlike  lot.  They  were  assembled  to  wade 
through  the  papyrus  swamp  from  opposite  directions  and  thus  drive 
ahead  of  them  the  gentle  sitatunga  into  a  cul-de-sac,  there  to  render 
tribute  with  their  heads  and  skins  to  the  lust  of  the  sportsman  for 
trophies,  and  to  the  natives,  whose  crops  they  had  raided  on  the  hill¬ 
sides,  a  contented  tummy  filled  with  meat.  This  last  is  a  better  excuse 
to  the  sportsman  for  destroying  this  gentle  little  animal,  than  is  the 
decoration  of  the  trophy  hall  with  the  rare  and  beautiful  head.  They 
are  rare  in  all  sections  of  East  Africa  except  in  the  valleys  above 
which  we  are  camped.  In  the  Sudan,  one  is  allowed  on  the  hunter’s 
license  in  a  lifetime. 

The  bucks  are  about  thirty-six  inches  and,  in  exceptional  cases, 
four  feet  high.  The  horns  range  from  mere  spikes  on  the  younger 
ones,  to  possibly  slightly  under  thirty  inches  long.  They  rise  from  the 
head  in  spirals,  terminating  in  so-called  “ivory  tips.”  Reminders  of 
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the  horns  of  that  noble  animal  the  eland,  which  is  the  size  of  an  ox, 
whose  horns  are  also  tipped  with  so-called  ivory.  The  does  of  the 
sitatungas  appear  to  be  less  than  half  the  weight  of  the  bucks,  and 
their  color  is  more  red.  The  habitat  is  in  the  papyrus  swamps  and 
through  these  they  find  their  way  slowly  by  virtue  of  hoofs  some  six 
to  seven  inches  long  and  very  sharply  pointed,  which  enables  them, 
as  they  plunge  from  place  to  place,  to  ride  upon  the  sunken  stalks  of 
the  papyrus,  which  support  them  from  complete  immersion.  We  have 
been  told  that  these  animals  have  been  found  asleep  in  the  water  with 
their  bodies  completely  immersed,  their  noses  and  horns  alone  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  water. 

This  statement  may  be  drawn  with  a  longish  bow,  but  it  came 
from  a  D.  C.  of  the  Sudan,  Captain  Kidd,  and  was  recorded  as  a  per¬ 
sonal  experience.  These  animals  emerge  from  their  swampy  haunts 
during  the  night  and  raid  the  fields  of  the  natives,  which  are  on  the 
hillsides,  all  the  way  up  to  their  crests,  on  the  long  steep  mountain 
sides. 

There  is  probably  no  section  of  the  world  where  sitatungas  have 
survived  in  greater  abundance,  even  to  the  extent  of  being  pests,  than 
in  the  valley  that  runs  north  from  the  village  of  Kabale.  All  other 
game  has  been  exterminated  from  the  mountain  sides  and  crests, 
pushed  out  and  destroyed  by  the  congested  population  of  Kagezi.  An 
occasional  duyker  is  seen.  The  leopard  is  an  almost  universal  pest  even 
in  the  most  populated  districts,  taking  its  toll  from  the  scanty  herds 
of  sheep  and  goats  of  the  natives. 

In  fact,  only  last  night  we  had  a  “boma”  built,  a  very  small  en¬ 
closure  of  thorn  bush  into  which  a  narrow  slit  of  a  door  was  left.  A 
frightened  sheep  was  tethered  in  the  boma.  The  trap  gun  was  dis¬ 
charged  during  the  night.  Inspection  showed  the  spore  of  a  leopard 
prowling  around  and  at  the  gate.  The  sheep  was  found  quietly  rest¬ 
ing,  after  what  was  probably  a  strenuous  night,  but  no  sign  of  the 
leopard,  other  than  its  foot  prints.  Later  and  better  knowledge  of  old 
Mesurobo,  the  trusty  (?)  hunter  in  charge,  leads  us  to  think  he 
probably  went  early,  got  the  leopard  and  disposed  of  its  skin.  Or  that 
the  natives,  hearing  the  shot,  availed  themselves  of  the  chance  to  get 
the  skin.  A  probable  explanation,  as  the  trap  was  set  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  certain  death  must  follow  to  an  animal  that  touched  the 
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string  to  which  the  trigger  was  attached,  in  his  efforts  to  reach  the 
frightened  sheep.  Thus  the  natives,  threatened  by  all  too  frequent 
drought,  their  crops  ruined  by  the  sitatungas,  their  goats  and  even 
their  children  harried  by  leopards,  lead  lives  entirely  devoid  of  com¬ 
fort  or  peace.  But,  fortunately,  they  are  unconscious  of  any  other 
life,  or  the  possibility  of  any  other.  No  thought  beyond  the  moment 
apparently  and  perhaps  no  real  thought  at  any  time. 

Kumba,  August  30 

We  came  here  from  Kabale  over  twelve  miles  of  a  road  that  skirted 
a  hillside,  like  a  timid  fawn  clinging  to  its  Mother’s  flanks,  fearful 
of  the  papyrus  swamps  that  fill  the  valleys.  To  me  a  curious  com¬ 
bination  of  almost  rugged  hills  with  miles  of  swampy  valleys,  per¬ 
haps  old  lake  beds  not  yet  completely  dry.  Lake  Bunyoni,  where  we 
picnicked  last  Sunday,  August  25th,  and  where  Charles  W.  Hooper 
told  me  Mina  had  consented  to  marry  him  and  asked  Father’s  and 
my  approval,  until  her  parents’  consent  could  be  obtained  by  cable, 
for  an  early  wedding  in  Nairobi,  probably  in  October.  I  intended  to 
say  that  Kabale  and  Lake  Bunyoni  are  considered  two  spots  of  great 
beauty,  the  Lake  spoken  of  as  one  of  the  world’s  best.  Naturally  we 
were  all  a  bit  disappointed.  Its  outlines  are  most  irregular,  which 
make  for  variety  but  not  for  a  restful  picture.  Hills  of  size  rise  from 
its  shores  forming  many  peninsulas  and  smaller  peaks  rise  from  the 
water,  almost  with  an  effect  of  untidiness  that  robs  the  scene  of  dig¬ 
nity  one  naturally  expects  from  a  place  so  famed.  Its  character  is 
interesting,  but  I  have  seen  lovelier  lakes.  As  we  explored  farther 
into  this  whole  volcanic  section,  the  feeling  of  nature’s  turbulence 
and  restlessness  was  disquieting  to  our  spirits  and  though  we  have 
rarely  enjoyed  an  experience  more  than  we  did  the  safari  planned 
for  us  by  Captain  Philipps,  leaving  the  area  of  too  recent  volcanic 
action  was  something  of  a  relief. 

Kabale  has  range  after  range  of  hills,  each  changing  to  some  new 
purple  shade  with  the  distance,  as  they  receded.  Here  one  did  not 
feel  nature’s  unrest  too  greatly,  and  the  farmlets  that  extend  up  all 
the  slopes  to  the  very  tops  add  human  interest. 

These  are  encouraged,  as  are  various  small  and  budding,  though 
primitive,  industries,  by  the  District  Commissioner  for  Kagezi,  Cap- 


tain  J.  E.  T.  Philipps.  He  is  a  remarkable  man,  now  rather  passing 
middle  age.  He  loves  this  section  and  is  developing  it  in  every  way, 
though  the  Government  has  no  appreciation  for  so  doing.  He  often 
pays  for  plants,  seeds,  etc.,  from  his  own  pocket,  and  for  supplies  to 
foster  the  industries  he  is  so  greatly  encouraging  among  the  natives. 
He  knows  much  of  their  religion,  their  thoughts  and  I  believe  four¬ 
teen  of  their  dialects,  not  to  mention  as  many  of  the  modern  Euro¬ 
pean  languages,  including  Russian  and  Turkish.  He  also  writes 
articles  for  the  London  Times.  He  was  in  the  Secret  Service  Depart¬ 
ment  for  the  Allies  during  the  War,  where  his  languages  made  him 
exceptionally  useful  and  he  is  charming  socially,  as  well  as  interesting 
mentally,  very  kind,  a  good  organizer  (of  safaris,  anyway)  and  he 
and  Fazzer  have  struck  up  a  fast  friendship. 

One  of  his  industries  is  the  beating  of  pulp  from  the  sisal  plant. 
The  native  pounds  and  pounds  till  the  clean  fiber  contains  no  more 
pulp.  This  fiber  is  then  made  into  string  by  an  ingenious  way  of 
using  the  wheel  of  a  bicycle  fastened  to  a  handle  turned  by  hand, 
which  twists  the  fiber  promptly  into  string.  This  is  then  used  to  make 
rope,  chairs,  matting,  etc.  Another  is  iron  smelting  for  spear  heads, 
etc.,  which  we  show  in  our  movies,  rather  well.  The  tribe  who  does 
this  work  is  an  inferior  one,  we  were  told,  but  they  showed  intelli¬ 
gence  in  the  handling  of  their  tools,  the  managing  of  the  heat  etc., 
and  fearlessness  of  the  flame  with  bare  bodies  and  feet. 

But  to  return  to  the  sitatunga  drive  at  Kumba.  Several  hundred 
natives  made  all  the  noise  they  could  by  shouting  and  beating  tom¬ 
toms,  as  they  waded  through  the  swamps,  driving  the  dainty  little 
creatures  before  them,  to  us  who  sat  on  a  hillside  and  picked  them 
off  as  they  emerged  from  the  threatened  danger  behind  them  to  the 
certain  death  before  them.  It  is  an  inglorious  business  and  save  for 
the  rapidly  diminishing  numbers  of  these  little  creatures,  which 
should  stay  our  hands,  there  is  no  excuse  but  that  we  wish  to  have  so 
rare  a  specimen  of  game.  Surely  they  will  soon  be  preserved.  The  dogs 
of  the  beaters  killed  one  at  each  drive,  so  this  business  of  driving 
should  be  prohibited  by  the  game  wardens.  The  dogs  do  not  respect 
either  does  or  the  young,  but  kill  anything  that  ranges  into  view 
within  reach,  more  is  the  pity. 

A  delightful  Dutch  gentleman  was  prospecting  for  tin  at  Kumba, 
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while  we  were  there,  Mr.  Vermeas.  Part  of  the  pleasure,  and  a  very 
large  part,  in  travelling  is  the  surprisingly  interesting  people  one 
meets  and  the  quick  way  one  forms  friendships.  As  we  approached 
Kumba,  in  low  gear,  Mr.  Vermeas  stood  and  watched  us  and  by  the 
road  were  some  of  the  beaters,  lined  up,  applauding  and  bending  in 
a  diffident  little  bow,  that  had  something  more  of  grace  than  of 
barbarity. 

The  applause  is  used  as  a  means  of  conveying  respect.  They  some¬ 
times  applaud  their  chiefs.  Sometimes  they  kneel  to  us  and  this  makes 
us  feel  truly  unnerved,  though  to  them  it  is  merely  showing  proper 
respect,  for  they  are  not  servile  in  their  attitude  to  the  White  Man, 
usually.  He  is  all  powerful  and  they  feel  this,  but  do  not  resent  it, 
take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  and  know  what  he  does  is  incompre¬ 
hensible  to  them,  so  are  not  surprised.  If  they  felt  that  kneeling  was 
servile  they  would  not  do  it,  to  them  it  is  merely  being  polite,  and  as 
such  we  try  to  accept  it,  but  it  is  an  uncomfortable  feeling,  to 
accept  as  polite,  a  gesture  we  have  always  accepted  as  reverent.  I 
think  the  custom  is  dying  out  and  is  confined  to  only  a  few  tribes 
now. 

Locality  has  everything  to  do  with  most  of  their  customs,  even  of 
food.  Taking  men  from  one  district  to  another  is  troublesome,  as 
they  frequently  dislike  the  new  food  and  say  they  are  hungry.  Cus¬ 
toms  differ  and  when  driving  through  different  districts  we  notice 
the  differences  and  they  seem  to  be  very  different  in  very  short  dis¬ 
tances,  but  when  on  safari,  walking,  the  changes  are  more  compre¬ 
hensible  to  us.  We  then  feel  more  as  they  must  feel,  that  a  really 
short  distance  by  car  is  a  very  long  one  to  the  foot  traveller.  They  do 
not  travel  far,  when  left  to  themselves,  and  too,  their  dialects  are 
barriers  between  many  of  them,  so  it  is  not  so  strange  that  their  cus¬ 
toms,  superstitions  and  religions  vary  greatly. 

The  Bahimas  deliberately  make  their  women  fat.  They  are  fed 
on  milk,  honey  and  the  blood  of  cows,  are  not  allowed  to  work  or 
even  to  walk,  sometimes,  we  are  told,  and  have  to  be  carried.  Those 
we  saw,  and  whose  pictures  we  took,  were  well  on  the  way  to  such 
a  goal.  Of  course,  this  applies  to  the  chief’s  women,  doubtless  the 
poor  people  have  to  work  as  usual.  Certainly  there  are  no  fat  men 
of  that  tribe,  the  Chief  and  his  sons  were  all  very  tall  and  slender. 


These  women  wrap  themselves  up  in  many  yards  of  stuff,  usually 
bright  in  color,  and  even  partially  hide  their  faces,  not  so  careful  of 
their  bosoms.  (See  illustration.) 

This  is  the  tribe  which  bleed  their  cattle,  drinking  the  milk  from 
them  and  eating  the  blood,  cooked,  but  never  the  meat.  They  shoot 
an  arrow  into  the  poor  cow’s  jugular  vein.  The  arrow  has  a  cord  tied 
at  half  its  length  to  prevent  its  cutting  too  deeply  and  the  cow  se¬ 
lected  is  a  young  one,  sometimes  one  that  is  sick,  as  they  think  the 
bleeding  cures  it,  while  they  enjoy  the  sick  blood,  without  concern. 
There  is  a  pressure  put  on  the  cow’s  neck  to  check  the  flow  of  blood 
and  when  it  is  relieved  the  flow  stops  at  once  and  the  poor  thing, 
weak  from  loss  of  perhaps  two  quarts  of  blood,  saunters  away.  The 
blood  is  caught  in  a  bucket,  cut  from  a  solid  piece  of  log,  with  no 
artistry  to  recommend  it,  as  to  shape.  The  blood  is  allowed  to  coagu¬ 
late  and  is  then  placed  on  a  pile  of  mud,  first  covered  with  fresh 
leaves.  The  fresh  leaves  are  also  placed  over  it  and  a  fire  is  started  on 
top,  which  really  bakes  the  blood  for  nearly  an  hour.  When  done  the 
leaves  and  ashes  are  removed  and  without  more  ado  the  blood  is  cut 
in  strips  and  eaten.  Father  tasted  a  small  bit  and  said  it  tasted  like 
liver.  It  looked  like  liver  too.  Had  it  been  clean  and  salted,  it  would 
not  have  been  bad  at  all,  and  is  doubtless  full  of  nourishment. 

We  later  drove  out  into  “the  blue”  where  we  hunted  about  a  bit 
and  saw  a  wonderful  display  of  jumping  by  a  herd  of  impalla,  that 
we  disturbed  from  their  noon  day  rest  under  a  large  tree  on  a  hill¬ 
top.  Mr.  Home  shot  a  large  pair  of  horns  and  Mother’s  were  smaller. 
I  think  we  have  recorded  this  especially  lovely  day  earlier. 

At  M’Barara  we  lunched,  bought  supplies  and  inspected  a  bridge 
considered  weak  by  all  officials.  But  we  crossed  it,  not  only  safely,  but 
it  did  not  even  sway  under  our  weight.  The  movies  we  took  of  it 
were  much  worse  than  even  our  fears  of  the  crossing,  I  regret  to  say, 
as  the  camera  long  distance  lens  was  not  in  focus.  Continuing,  we 
came  over  very  hilly  country  to  the  place  where  Sydney  overtook  us 
to  tell  us  of  Tommy  Turner’s  broken  gears,  as  previously  mentioned. 
The  Morris  agent  at  Kampalla  was  amiable  enough  to  dismantle  the 
show  truck  he  had  for  sale,  to  give  us  the  necessary  parts  for  our 
break  down,  so  our  stay  at  Mirasondo  Tin  Mines  was  only  one  week, 
and  this  week  was  broken  by  the  week  end  hunt  at  Caldwell’s  Ferry, 
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resulting  in  the  greatest  variety  of  game  we  had  yet  experienced  in 
such  a  short  time  and  in  any  one  spot.  That  hunt  brought  in  roan 
antelope,  topi,  zebra,  eland  and  the  amusing  lion  hunt  that  resulted 
only  in  our  amusement. 

There  were  lots  of  interesting  birds  also.  It  was  truly  memorable. 
From  thence  on  to  lovely  Kabale,  already  described,  and  now  for  the 
experiences  of  that  safari,  from  Kabale  through  the  volcanic  country 
with  its  dream  lakes  of  the  Kagezi  District  of  Uganda  to  the  Belgian 
Congo  again,  but  this  time  farther  south  of  our  former  haunts  in 
that  vast,  huge,  and  wonderfully  rich  Belgian  domain.  Captain 
Philipps  planned  the  trip,  was  kindness  itself  all  the  time  and  in 
every  way  opened  our  eyes  to  the  way  such  things  should  be  done. 
Of  course,  having  askaris  police,  with  the  British  Government  be¬ 
hind  them,  helped  smooth  the  way  considerably.  All  officials  have 
been  courteous  and  attentive  to  a  degree  and  really  act  as  though  they 
enjoy  doing  so  very  much  for  us.  (See  illustration.)  This  includes 
those  of  the  Congo,  to  whom  we  had  no  introduction,  even.  All  truly 
delightful.  Of  course,  while  Captain  Philipps  was  with  us  their 
attentions  were  to  be  expected,  but  this  does  not  alter  the  fact  that 
our  gratitude  is  theirs  wholeheartedly. 

We  left  Kabale  September  5th,  drove  down  to  Lake  Bunyoni, 
crossed  it  in  two  large  canoes,  our  porters  having  preceded  us  on  foot, 
and  made  camp  at  one  of  the  immaculately  clean  rest  houses  for 
which  Captain  Philipps’  territory  is  famous.  He  has  strawberries  and 
vegetables  always  planted  at  his  rest  houses,  for  the  use  of  travellers, 
and  has  the  houses  themselves  newly  plastered  each  week  to  avoid 
any  dangers  from  the  spirillum  tick.  These  dangerous  insects  make 
even  apparently  clean  rest  houses  dangerous.  They  live  in  the  walls, 
only  come  out  at  night,  many  of  them  are  infected  with  deadly  ill¬ 
nesses  and  their  bites  are  consequently  greatly  to  be  feared  and  to  be 
avoided  by  every  available  means. 

Flowers  are,  too,  always  a  pleasing  feature  of  Captain  Philipps’ 
rest  camps  and  these  on  the  shores  of  the  lake,  which  become  more 
beautiful  as  we  penetrated  to  its  farther  reaches,  made  us  loath  to 
journey  farther.  Dinner  and  a  night’s  refreshing  sleep  made  us  ready 
for  an  early  start  and  we  continued  to  the  southern  point  of  the  lake 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  always  the  best  in  which  to  travel.  We 
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have  some  movies  of  our  reflections  in  this  quiet  water,  which  you 
will  enjoy.  Father  and  Captain  Philipps  in  one  large  canoe  and  Mina 
and  I  in  another. 

We  continued  to  the  farthest  southern  point  of  the  Lake,  where 
breakfast  was  ready  and  promptly  served  by  the  cook  sent  ahead  for 
that  purpose.  While  Captain  Philipps  was  with  us  we  had  two  cooks, 
his  and  our  own,  so  one  could  serve  the  impending  meal  and  the 
other  go  forward  and  prepare  the  next,  a  most  convenient  arrange¬ 
ment.  Then,  after  breakfast,  our  walk  began.  There  were  two  donkeys 
to  carry  Father  and  Captain  Philipps  up  the  hills.  Father’s  saddle 
was  delayed  in  arriving,  so  a  carrying  chair,  “Machela”  had  been 
brought  for  Father,  also  for  Mina  and  Mother.  We  started  off  re¬ 
freshed  and  very  fit  and  the  scenery,  so  interesting  we  failed  to  note 
the  miles,  only  using  our  chairs  for  exceptional  climbs,  which  these 
natives  were  quite  used  to  negotiating.  They  took  us  up  some  slopes 
that  seemed  impossible  except  for  goats,  but  they  apparently  thought 
nothing  of  them  and  sang  when  at  the  top.  They  also  carried  us 
down  some  very  dangerous,  rocky  places  that  would  have  meant 
broken  bones  for  any  but  experienced  mountaineers. 

After  leaving  Kabale  our  first  camp  was  called  Bufundi,  meaning 
the  “Narrow  place,”  peninsula.  Kabale  means,  Ka-ibale,  “the  place 
of  the  little  stone”  or  meteorite.  On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  Septem¬ 
ber  we  camped  at  Muko,  “the  place  of  Dowry.”  We  started  again, 
breakfastless,  and  walked  through  such  scenes  of  ever-growing  inter¬ 
est  we  forgot  our  appetites,  until  a  curve  in  the  road  brought  us  to 
the  tables  set  under  a  grove  of  the  beautiful  Australian  black  wattle 
trees,  and  that  breakfast  was  enjoyed !  This  spot  was  chosen  advisedly, 
for  on  leaving  it,  filled,  therefore  sustained,  we  were  able  to  appre¬ 
ciate  a  view  that  might  before  breakfast,  when  we  were  weary,  have 
made  us  actually  weep.  It  burst  on  our  view,  over  a  brow  of  the  hill, 
in  all  its  majesty. 

To  the  left  ranged  several  volcanoes,  three  clearly  visible,  the 
others  in  the  Congo,  less  distinct.  To  the  right  showed  the  western 
wall  of  the  famous  Rift  Valley,  that  curious  split  in  the  earth  I  have 
before  mentioned,  that  extends  from  the  south  almost  the  whole 
length  of  the  continent,  and  on  up  into  and  through  the  Red  Sea. 
Its  valley  lies  at  different  levels  below  the  escarpment,  but  is  usually 
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some  two  or  three  thousand  feet  lower  than  the  top  of  the  escarp¬ 
ment. 

Now,  through  the  distant  haze,  this  imposing  “wall”  stood  facing 
us  and  the  valley,  so-called,  was  itself  filled  with  volcanoes.  One, 
Muhabura,  the  “sign  post”  towered  nearest  us,  13,000  feet  in  height. 
Next,  M’Gahinga,  the  “Mount  of  Cultivators”  9,000  feet,  referring  to 
the  people  formerly  on  its  south  side,  i.e.,  the  Germans,  formerly  in 
Tanganyika.  Before  the  war  this  group  of  mountains  formed  the 
boundaries  of  German  East,  Belgian  Congo,  and  British  East  Africa. 
Now  Tanganyika  is  British  Mandated  Territory,  Uganda  has  much 
of  the  former  German  country  and  the  Congo,  I  think,  got  her  share. 
So,  though  the  old  name  of  “Mount  of  the  Cultivators”  still  holds, 
those  same  cultivators  are  not  now  in  evidence.  What  the  future 
holds  for  a  weak  League  of  Nations  to  decide  remains  to  be  seen. 
Germans  are  reported  to  be  flocking  back,  though  in  this  remote  cor¬ 
ner  we  saw  none. 

Beyond  M’Gahinga  rose  Sabinyo,  whose  rocky,  serrated  top, 
12,000  feet  high  suggested  the  meaning  of  its  name,  “Father  of  teeth.” 
None  of  them  showed  snow,  though  at  times  they  are  snow  clad 
temporarily.  They  are  almost  on  the  equator,  a  few  miles  south  of  it. 
Before  these  monarchs  of  the  valley  lesser  craters  showed,  all  of 
them  now  called  extinct  (?).  We  continued  our  approach,  up  hill 
and  down  dale,  till  in  the  early  afternoon,  another  view  held  us  spell 
bound.  We  were  then  at  a  place  called  Nya-Kalembe,  “Mother  of  the 
Leaders.”  Here  Captain  Philipps  had  ordered  a  rest  camp  to  be  built 
and  we  were  the  first  to  occupy  it.  But,  charming  as  it  was,  nothing 
mattered  but  the  view.  Two  lakes  lay  below  us,  Muhanga  and 
Mutande,  and  those  same  huge  volcanoes  now  loomed  much  nearer, 
while  the  lesser  craters,  at  this  distance,  showed  more  detail  and  con¬ 
sequently  more  of  interest.  They  were  all  crescent  shaped  because 
their  tops  when  blown  off  by  eruptions  had  all  overflowed — and 
towards  the  same  side,  showing  the  prevailing  wind’s  direction. 
One’s  first  thought,  on  seeing  the  almost  unearthly  character  of 
this  scene,  was  of  the  photographs  of  the  moon’s  surface.  It  had 
much  of  the  austere,  and  unreal,  a  barren  grandeur  that  inspired 
awe. 

The  local  natives.  Captain  Philipps  told  us,  have  a  religion  that  is 
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full  of  spirituality  and  their  Paradise  is  supposed  to  be  on  the  higher 
slope  of  one  of  these  hills.  Quite  understandable!  Captain  Philipps’ 
theory  is  that  these  are  the  famed  “Mountains  of  the  Moon”  of 
ancient  history.  Those  now  so-called,  are  the  Ruwenzori  range,  to  the 
west  some  distance,  and  he  thinks  not  nearly  so  moon-like,  as  are 
these  of  the  Birunga  (volcano)  range,  sometimes  mis-called  Mufum- 
biro,  from  the  lava  planes  below  them  to  the  north,  which  is  “Bu- 
fumbira,”  an  easy  mistake  to  make,  to  those  of  us  not  such  true 
linguists  as  is  the  Captain.  The  natives  cut  their  hair  in  two  crescents, 
one  towards  the  front  with  the  points  down  and  the  other  at  the  back, 
also  with  the  points  downward. 

The  moon  is  much  in  evidence  and  suggested  by  a  number  of 
things  in  that  section  and  the  Captain’s  theory  is  an  easy  one  to  be¬ 
lieve.  The  religion  of  the  local  tribes  is  that  one’s  soul  is  held  in  bond¬ 
age  by  the  body  and  that  death  liberates  it  and  then  it  becomes 
active.  They  reverence  their  dead  ancestors  and  pay  but  little  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  living  parents,  feeling  their  souls  are  not  active  until  after 
death.  Rather  a  pretty  idea  and  one  on  which  Christianity  could 
easily  be  grafted  by  the  missionaries.  They,  the  missionaries,  think 
this  must  be  destroyed  before  Christianity  could  or  should  be  absorbed 
by  the  blacks. 

One  night  at  Nya-Kalembe,  September  7th,  and  we  were  away 
again,  this  time  a  shorter  march  brought  us  to  the  farther  of  the 
two  lakes  we  had  seen  from  the  heights,  Mutunda,  meaning  the 
“Lake  of  Sustenance.”  There  our  rest  camp  was  the  most  delight¬ 
fully  situated  of  any  we  had  on  the  whole  safari.  We  left  it  with 
regret,  as  it  was  still  alluring.  It  was  on  a  small  peninsula,  jutting 
out  into  the  lake. 

Another  canoe  trip  the  next  day  took  us  farther  on  our  way  and 
rested  us  somewhat.  After  lunch  we  travelled  by  foot  across  the  lava 
plain  that  seemed  interesting,  of  course,  but  much  less  so  than  had 
been  the  hills  behind  us.  In  that  plain  is  a  trough,  or  two  troughs, 
of  the  natural  lava,  where  the  natives  think  God  dropped  the  first 
cattle,  cow  and  calf,  then  forming  this  trough  for  them  to  drink 
from!  This  came  out  well  in  the  movies.  I  did  not  see  the  original 
but  Father  did.  It  would  have  taken  more  than  a  mere  trough  to 
make  me  walk  any  farther,  a  bathtub,  at  the  very  least,  and  that  filled! 
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This  camp  was  on  the  very  border  of  the  Congo.  When  we  started  out 
in  the  morning  the  way  led  all  down  hill  and  then  once  more 
through  a  lava  plain.  The  day  grew  steadily  warmer  and  by  after¬ 
noon  we  were  glad  to  think  our  tramp  nearly  over.  As  we  approached 
Rutchuru,  we  met  the  Belgian  official  in  charge  there,  out  on  a  sur¬ 
veying  expedition.  He,  M.  Duboisson,  was  a  friend  of  Captain 
Philipps.  The  local  Chief,  in  “store  clothes’'  preceded  by  his  whole 
population,  came  out  to  meet  Captain  Philipps  and  we  had  good 
shots  of  them  in  the  movies.  The  little  “flappers”  really  flapped,  ex¬ 
tending  their  arms  and  flapping  their  hands,  in  the  way  they  in¬ 
tended  to  look  like  the  long  horns  of  cattle.  The  song  they  sang, 
while  so  doing,  was  of  “horns.”  Some  of  them  were  very  graceful, 
but  the  movies  have  not  shown  the  grace. 

The  following  day,  installed  in  a  real  house,  we  yearned  to  relax, 
but  fate  decreed  otherwise.  M.  Duboisson  took  us  driving  in  the 
morning  to  see  a  road  intended  to  connect  eventually  with  Uganda, 
forming  a  link  in  the  proposed  through  road  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo, 
as  yet  a  myth.  He  was  not  an  experienced  driver  and  went  blithely 
into  a  bog,  from  which  we  were,  some  hours  later,  lifted  bodily  by 
local  blacks.  We  had  retired  to  a  shady  spot  and  sat  the  noon  time 
through,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  aforesaid  natives,  who  came  at 
their  leisure,  evidently  after  lunch.  We  had  a  luncheon  party  await¬ 
ing  our  arrival,  but  our  guests  had  to  wait. 

Then,  before  this  belated  luncheon  party  was  over,  the  Chief  and 
all  his  party  arrived,  prepared  to  dance  for  us.  This,  they  insisted  on 
doing,  all  the  afternoon.  Poor  Father  sat  in  the  broiling  sun  taking 
movies  of  it  all,  till  I  thought  he  must  have  a  sun-stroke.  Our  menage 
became  thoroughly  savage  with  the  rhythm  of  the  tom-toms  and  the 
noise  of  the  dance,  and  the  coffee,  supposed  to  arrive  after  the 
luncheon,  did  not  arrive  till  tea  time  and  then  proved  to  be  tea.  For 
French  guests,  this  was  inexcusable,  but  they  were  most  amiable. 
Other  neighbors  came  trailing  in,  all  glad  to  see  strangers’  faces,  and 
to  have  new  souls  with  whom  to  commune  for  a  time.  Children  were 
brought  to  be  admired  and  finally  fought,  the  noise  continued  and 
the  dance  grew  wilder.  Every  one’s  nerves  grew  strained  but  at  the 
set  of  sun  quiet  at  length  reigned,  after  the  Chief  had  received  a 
handsome  gift  for  all  the  bedlam  he  had  created  and  should  have 
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been  jailed  for.  He  donated  a  cow  for  our  safari  and  this,  though  a 
gift,  had  to  be  paid  for,  and  well ! 

Lorries  carried  us  to  Lake  Kivu,  a  day  or  two  later,  but  we  stopped 
at  the  White  Fathers’  Catholic  Mission  on  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Mikeno  over  night  en  route.  We  had  contemplated  climbing  up  the 
heights  to  see  Carl  Akeley’s  grave,  where  he  lies  near  the  home  of 
the  gorillas  he  had  championed,  but  it  was  too  far  for  the  Captain’s 
plans,  so  we  refrained,  though  we  sent  up  some  violet  plants  from 
Captain  Philipps’  garden  to  be  grown  about  him  as  he  sleeps,  “In 
Brightest  Africa.”  The  Belgian  king  granted  Mr.  Akeley’s  request  to 
make  a  game  reserve  of  the  section  where  the  gorillas  live,  high  up  on 
Mikeno,  so  he  had  not  toiled  for  them  in  vain. 

From  the  Mission  the  motor  road  ran  down  to  Lake  Kivu,  a  drive 
of  some  four  hours,  over  a  road  made  of  lava  rocks,  planned  and 
executed  by  M.  Duboisson,  with  little  help  from  the  Government. 
He  had  no  dynamite  and  the  lava  is  too  hard  to  excavate,  so  he 
picked  up  the  loose  top  lava  and  piled  it  into  a  good  road,  with  local 
labor,  of  course,  making  the  valleys  and  the  hills  almost  level  thereby. 
Another  of  his  achievements  is  a  dam  and  a  road  over  a  swamp, 
shown  in  our  movies.  Very  well  done.  He  is  not  an  engineer  by 
training  but  is  fast  becoming  one  through  forced  practice.  They  were 
delightful  to  us,  as  have  been  all  officials  in  all  countries  we  have 
visited.  Hospitality  itself!  We  are  grateful,  truly  so. 

Arriving  at  the  Lake  food  was  already  prepared  and  we  ate  and 
enjoyed,  not  realizing  what  the  night  held  in  store.  On  our  way 
down  we  had  seen  the  investiture  of  a  chief  by  M.  Duboisson,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  inevitable  Congo  dance.  We  also  visited  the  cemetery 
of  some  Belgian  officers  killed  in  the  fighting  locally,  during  the 
war.  It  was  an  impressive  sight,  bringing  home  to  us  how  far-reach¬ 
ing  was  the  actual  conflict  at  close  quarters,  in  far  distant  localities. 

The  afternoon  waned  but  our  bedding,  clothes,  beds,  whole 
safari  outfit  failed  to  arrive  at  the  Lake.  We  were  uneasy  but  could 
only  wait.  Darkness  descended,  still  no  beds.  Fortunately  we  had 
cooks  and  food  to  be  prepared,  and  the  servants  were  all  there,  having 
been  transported  in  on  the  lorry,  but  other  comforts  there  were 
none,  if  we  except  a  rather  leaky  roof  on  an  otherwise  good  house. 
Finally  Captain  Philipps  entered,  followed  by  a  line  of  our  blacks. 
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each  carrying  some  comfort  for  our  use.  One  was  a  large  red  mat¬ 
tress  for  Father  to  sleep  on  the  floor,  and  for  Mina  and  me,  a  Belgian 
army  bed  that  was  most  comfortable.  The  Captain  was  so  worried 
that  any  one  of  his  plans  for  us  had  miscarried,  it  was  pathetic  to  see 
his  distress.  We  all  slept  well  on  our  borrowed  and  somewhat  ill- 
assorted  beds,  laughing  heartily  at  thoughts  of  what  the  driver  of  the 
belated  lorry  was  probably  undergoing.  He  arrived  about  noon,  hav¬ 
ing  spent  the  night  on  the  road  on  repairs,  mostly,  and  charged  us  for 
them  all,  I  think,  some  fabulous  sum  for  a  four  hours  journey.  It 
was  not  our  fault  that  he  took  twenty-eight  to  come!  The  only 
exorbitance  to  which  we  have  been  exposed. 

We  had  ten  days  on  the  Lake,  pleasant  ones  and  restful  after 
our  continuous  travel.  A  small  motor  launch  was  an  agreeable 
adjunct  to  our  belongings  and  there  were  some  pleasant  trips  to 
be  made.  Unfortunately,  both  Mina  and  I  succumbed  to  mal-de- 
mer  on  that  very  rough  lake.  Its  volcanic  shores  are  famous  for 
disturbances  and  live  up  to  their  name.  One  afternoon  a  violent 
storm  broke  over  us,  thunder,  lightning,  wind  and  torrents  of 
rain  coming  down  in  sheets.  We  were  ashore  but  the  peninsula, 
no  distance  away,  was  obliterated  completely,  could  not  be  seen 
at  all,  and  a  quiet  little  bay  near  us  behaved  like  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  at  its  worst.  I  am  not  exaggerating. 

We  met  there  the  volcanologist  of  Naples,  Dr.  Friedlander, 
examining  the  interesting  manifestations  of  that  region.  There 
was  an  eruption  lasting  six  months  there,  some  few  years  ago, 
The  lava  is  still  very  fresh.  Only  the  baboons  climb  out  on  it  in  search 
of  the  salt  and  the  sulphur  they  like  to  lap  up.  We  went  down  the 
lake  on  the  tenth  day,  about  September  23rd,  camped  for  the  night 
on  the  shore,  and  started  in  the  morning  to  walk  back  to  where 
the  cars  awaited  us,  had  been  there  for  a  week.  A  handsome  youth 
named  Orr  was  engaged  to  take  Madden’s  place,  plus  the  work  of 
organizing  our  caravan,  etc.,  before  we  left  Kabale.  He  had  been 
with  the  cars  while  we  were  on  this  safari,  one  whole  month  and  he 
gave  us  a  delightful  two  days  of  march,  managed  everything  well, 
without  friction  and  we  arrived  in  good  order,  as  usual  through 
lovely  country,  now  growing  less  volcanic  and  consequently  more 
liveable.  We  then  discovered  him  to  be  a  consummate  rascal,  so  his 
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tenure  of  office  ended  abruptly  and  by  mutual  consent,  when  Father 
finally  was  convinced  of  his  true  character. 

We  met  the  cars  where  a  M.  and  Madame  Van  der  Hayden  had 
been  missionaries,  Protestant,  for  many  years.  They  were  from 
Alsace-Lorraine  and  had  established  schools  of  various  kinds,  built 
substantial  houses  and  done  noble  work.  I  went  to  their  church 
service.  It  was  packed  and  deserves  more  mention  than  I  can  now 
give  it.  They  were  teaching  the  blacks  to  use  a  trumpet,  had  six  of 
them,  the  noise  was  awful,  but  the  airs  could  be  recognized  and  they 
had  only  been  trained  four  months.  There  was  singing  in  responses 
and  many  read  the  lessons  from  their  prayer  books.  The  little  wife, 
plump,  rosy  and  efficient,  was  a  joy  to  see,  had  six  children,  mothered 
all  the  blacks,  played  the  organ  in  church  and  taught  in  some  of  the 
schools,  in  spite  of  her  two  months  old  infant.  God  bless  these  people . 
We  have  seen  some  fine  work  among  the  missionaries,  though  the 
Governments  dislike  them  because  they  preach  “equality”  which  is 
worse  than  nonsense.  It  is  a  dangerous  doctrine,  sure  to  cause  blood¬ 
shed. 

Thence  on  to  Kitale,  where  we  met  M.  and  Madame  Sandriart, 
perfect  dears!  Officials  of  Belgium,  at  Ruanda,  where  we  have  been 
since  leaving  Lake  Kivu.  This  is  Belgian  Mandated  Territory.  A  fam¬ 
ine  had  been  endured  there  for  a  year  and  with  their  own  hands  de¬ 
voted  Belgian  officials  had  fed  over  1,300  starving  blacks  twice  daily. 
The  movie  will  show  some  of  the  heart  rending  sights,  though  now 
the  worst  is  over  and  they  are  only  feeding  150  twice  daily.  Belgians 
are  surprising  people,  much  substantial  good  in  them,  surely.  Then 
on  to  Lusololo,  where  Major  Williams  has  a  Tin  Mine  prospecting 
camp  and  told  us  more  of  beryllium,  at  the  same  section,  which  Dr. 
Friedlander  had  mentioned,  on  the  southwest  coast. 

We  returned  to  Kabale,  Uganda,  without  much  to  record  and  this 
must  close  to  reach  you  by  Christmas. 

Our  blessings  are  all  yours,  my  darlings,  always. 

Mother 

November  14,  1929 

Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony 

East  Africa 
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Nairobi,  Kenya  Colony  British  East  Africa 
Nov.  24,  1929 
My  Darling  Children: 

This  letter  is  going  to  be  a  serious  plea  from  an  old  man  to  his 
children,  who  are  so  far  away.  I  want  very  much  to  have  you  all 
understand  the  reasons  for  this  probable  investment  in  Africa. 

It  will  not,  or  should  not,  require  my  personal  supervision  after 
the  first  installation,  as  the  men  who  are  interested  personally  in  it, 
in  fact  who  have  their  all  in  its  success,  are  to  run  it.  As  I  know  irri¬ 
gation  and  they  do  not,  I  wish  to  be  present  during  its  laying  out,  to 
avoid  unnecessary  mistakes.  Once  they  have  the  idea  it  will  be  to  their 
advantage  to  run  it  for  all  it  is  worth,  as  the  more  the  company  I 
propose  to  organize,  in  which  they  will  own  shares,  makes,  the  more 
the  men  in  it  will  make. 

It  is  not  yet  a  certainty,  as  some  government  permits  still  have  to 
be  obtained.  The  Governor  seems  to  be  enthusiastic  on  the  scheme 
and  the  evidence  today  is  that  it  will  go  through.  In  this  event,  I  shall 
probably  be  in  Nairobi  until  June  or  July,  by  which  time  I  should 
have  the  water  over  the  land  and  enough  of  the  fields  laid  out  to 
receive  it,  to  enable  them  to  carry  on. 

You  may  recall  that  for  some  ten  years  I  have  had  the  idea  of 
using  snows  on  Mounts  Kenya  and  Kilimanjaro,  as  reservoirs  for 
supplying  irrigation  water.  While  I  am  not  tackling  anything  so  big 
in  the  present  project,  the  idea,  nevertheless,  is  the  same. 

I  feel  that  it  is  due  to  you  all  that  I  should  seriously  put  forward 
my  reasons  for  thinking  the  business  sound  and  should  it  happen 
that  any  of  you  wish  to  carry  on  the  schemes  and  develop  similar 
projects,  I  should  feel  more  strongly  justified  in  their  undertaking. 

There  is  room  for  Joe  in  newspaper  work  here,  to  develop  papers 
of  his  own  and  for  Frank  in  the  business  end  of  the  irrigation  plans. 
I  believe,  however,  that  Carl  will  best  serve  his  own  interests  by  fol¬ 
lowing  up  the  job  in  which  he  is  now  engaged.  The  altitudes  in  the 
healthy  climates  of  Africa  are  rather  high  for  him  to  live  permanently. 
We  both  feel  the  altitudes  after  we  have  been  in  them  a  while  and 
are  glad  to  descend.  There  is  a  nervous  strain  that  is  noticeable  when 
too  long  continued  and  a  distinct  relaxation  on  dropping  a  few 
thousand  feet,  a  real  relief. 
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In  a  nutshell  the  situation  is  that  the  highlands  of  Africa  are  an 
immense  undeveloped  mine  of  wealth,  agriculturally  and  otherwise, 
under  the  control  of  a  just  and  powerful  nation,  and  are  destined, 
without  doubt,  to  pass  many  vicissitudes  on  their  way  to  secure, 
eventually,  self-government.  Its  final  status  will  be  either  similar  to 
that  of  Australia,  South  Africa  and  Canada,  or  more  probably  a 
United  States  of  Africa,  under  the  control  of  white  men.  One  of  the 
greatest  assets  is  large  masses  of,  as  yet,  untrained  cheap  labor.  Those, 
who  are  on  the  scene  early  and  acquire  vested  interests  built  with 
these  cheap  human  forces,  are  destined  to  reap  large  financial  re¬ 
wards,  as  the  country  develops. 

If  it  should  happen  that  General  Smuts  should  be  made  High 
Commissioner  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika  and  Uganda  and  should  he 
retain  his  position  long  enough  to  put  into  execution  the  ideas  he  has, 
these  three  countries  would  develop  with  intense  rapidity. 

I  approach  this  enterprise  with  personal  interest,  too,  that  I  may 
find  activity  for  the  thoughts  that  seem  reluctant  to  remain  idle.  I 
feel  that  I  have  spent  my  life  in  doing  those  things  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  do  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  family.  That  objective 
seems  now  reasonably  accomplished  and  I  now  have  the  selfish  desire 
to  employ  the  balance  of  my  days  in  constructive  work  in  which 
immediate  financial  results  are  to  have  less  consideration  than  has 
been  demanded  from  my  activities  in  the  past.  Nevertheless,  what  I 
desire  to  do  is  lay  the  foundations  for  my  children,  grandchildren  and 
those  to  follow  them,  which  will  place  in  their  hands  the  necessary 
tools  and  qualifications  for  leadership. 

I  foresee  in  America  a  social  classification  of  individuals  in  the 
years  to  come,  based  on  relative  intelligence,  relative  occupations  and 
relative  ability  to  lead.  While  such  classifications,  I  might  almost  say 
“castes,”  will  find  their  members  infinitely  higher  in  the  human 
scale  than  history,  or  even  present  conditions  in  older  countries,  ac¬ 
tually  are,  nevertheless  such  classification,  even  now,  is  indicated  and 
year  by  year  the  competition  for  leadership  in  the  manifold  interests 
of  the  countries  is  becoming  more  intense.  Those  whose  intelligence, 
industry,  association,  tradition  and  circle  of  friends  fail  to  lift  them 
to  the  front  ranks,  or  class  of  men  who  will  control,  drop  back  into 
the  position  of  manipulators  of  the  machinery  which  higher  creative 
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minds  bring  into  being.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  industries  them¬ 
selves  are  classified,  some  requiring  higher  types  of  minds,  greater 
industry,  finer  traditions,  broader  associations,  sounder  morality, 
than  others. 

One  might  cite  statesmen,  financiers,  lawyers,  leaders  of  industry, 
more  or  less  in  the  order  given.  These  are  crystallizing  slowly,  are 
at  the  beginning,  in  fact,  of  what  the  future  will  know  as  “castes” 
or  find  some  better  name  therefor.  It  will  always  be  that  occasional 
men,  who  have  sprung  from  parents  of  the  lowliest  types  will  break 
through  the  lines  and  land  with  those  who  lead.  As  time  goes  on  this 
will  become  increasingly  difficult.  One  has  only  to  read  American 
history  to  note  how  statesmen  spring  from  families  of  statesmen  or 
financiers  spring  from  families  of  financiers,  etc.  There  are  families 
of  butchers,  etc.  I  have  the  desire,  not  from  any  self-glorification,  but 
for  their  own  good,  to  place  in  the  hands  of  those  who  come  after 
me  the  necessities  that  should  equip  them  to  possess  the  things  I  have 
mentioned,  that  should  help  them  to  the  class  of  leadership.  I  believe 
that  in  the  arrangements  that  have  been  made  for  their  futures,  the 
present  generation  and  those  now  in  their  childhood  are  reasonably 
provided  for.  And  in  no  way  would  I  allow  the  hopes  that  I  have 
for  the  generations  farther  ahead  than  these  present  ones  to  jeopardize 
the  tools  and  conditions  which  those  now  in  being,  or  soon  to  be, 
are  reasonably  provided  with. 

I  see  in  the  continent  of  Africa  conditions  and  possibilities  for  lay¬ 
ing  a  foundation  that,  as  years  go  on,  will  grow  into  a  structure  from 
which  these  far  away  young  people  may  receive  strength  and  health 
to  remain  in  the  “caste”  or  class  that  I  wish  for  them,  of  leadership 
among  their  fellows. 

It  is  debatable  perhaps,  that  in  trying  thus  to  provide  such  help,  I 
may  be  checking  the  cultivation  of  those  qualities  which  make  for 
leadership.  I  may  be  robbing  them  of  the  incentive  to  strive.  I  take 
the  opposite  view.  However  one  might  strive,  lost  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  he  would  quickly  drown,  his  end  is  certain  without  a  help¬ 
ing  hand.  And  this  will  be  the  fate  of  untold  millions  in  the  future, 
however  they  may  strive  to  avoid  submerging  in  seething  mass  of 
humanity. 

I  wish  to  use  so  much  of  the  values  of  the  V.E.C. — that  have 
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accrued  and  which  may  be  in  excess  of  the  trust  values  allocated 
to  the  children,  spread  in  various  ways  in  the  British  controlled  parts 
of  Africa,  where  the  elevation  is  above  four  thousand  feet  and  where 
health  conditions  are  such  that  the  domination  of  the  white  man  is 
certain.  In  doing  this  I  wish  to  accomplish  several  things,  the  most 
selfish  of  which  is  to  avoid  the  rapid  decay  of  my  own  mentality  and 
health.  I  find  I  cannot  go  on  happily  without  engaging  in  some  con¬ 
structive  work.  I  hope  to  lay  foundations  in  the  acquirement  of 
properties  that  will  multiply  in  values  many,  many  times  as  the 
country  develops.  The  high  lands  of  Africa  are  where  America  was 
fifty  years  ago.  Few  people  realize  the  immense  potential  values  that 
are  here.  Those  who  are  here  are  largely  ex-army  officers,  fine  fellows, 
but  with  no  practical  knowledge  of  the  work  before  them,  hence 
failure,  in  many  cases  results.  Drought  is  the  main  factor  in  disaster. 
They  are  looking  down  and  not  up  and  so  fail  to  see  the  possibilities. 
Their  morale  is  shattered  and  they  need  help.  Their  eyes  are  on  the 
present  difficulties,  very  real  problems  of  race  adjustment,  political 
independence,  free  from  tardy  and  uncomprehending  hindrance  from 
the  Home  Office,  etc.,  so  a  stranger,  seeing  beyond  the  things  that 
will  inevitably  be  adjusted,  views  the  approaching  march  of  progress 
optimistically,  ignoring  present  difficulties  that  are  so  real,  yet  com¬ 
paratively  trivial,  in  the  long  run. 

Kenya  is  purely  an  agricultural  country.  A  period  is  not  many 
score  of  years  away  when  the  ratio  of  food  to  population  will  have 
greatly  altered.  The  owner  and  tiller  of  the  soil  will  then  be  on  the 
upward  swing  of  the  pendulum  of  prosperity.  But  it  is  better  than 
this!  For  there  are  a  number  of  opportunities  where  water,  now 
wasted,  can  be  spread  over  wonderfully  rich  land,  in  a  healthy 
climate,  where  there  is  a  growing  season  of  twelve  hours  every  day 
in  the  year.  It  is  with  these  projects  that  I  wish  to  concern 
myself. 

I  do  not  propose  to  invest  in  lands  but  to  organize  companies  of 
the  farmers  now  in  existence,  whose  lands  are  subject  to  irrigation.  I 
propose  that  they,  the  farmers,  shall  take  the  ordinary  or  common 
shares  in  the  company  in  payment  for  their  lands.  I  propose  that  the 
financing  afforded  by  the  V.  E.  C.  shall  take  the  preferred  shares, 
bearing  6%  cumulative  dividends,  to  rank  first  in  case  of  a  wind-up. 
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When  the  preference  shares  have  been  paid  their  cumulative  divi¬ 
dends  at  the  rate  of  6%,  then  the  ordinary  shares  shall  receive  6%. 
After  the  ordinary  shares  receive  6%  a  special  non-voting  share  will 
be  created,  the  proceeds  from  which  will  be  paid  to  the  managers  and 
staffs  operating  the  farms.  Such  special  shares  shall  be  trusteed  for 
the  purpose,  and  rank  in  a  wind-up,  after  preference  and  ordinary 
shares  have  been  fully  liquidated.  The  object  of  these  special  shares 
is  to  insure  the  management  to  come  in  for  profit  after  its  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  proven  sufficiently  sound  by  paying  6%  for  the  prefer¬ 
ence  and  ordinary  shares.  This  also  meets  the  tendency  of  the  times 
by  providing  participation  to  those  actively  in  charge  of  the  work. 
Should  profits  extend  beyond  that  the  additional  profit  will  then  be 
divided  pro  rata  between  preference  and  ordinary  shares. 

I  do  not  expect  these  enterprises  to  pay  dividends  for  several  years, 
but  in  the  meantime  6%  per  annum  is  accumulating  to  the  prefer¬ 
ence  shares,  but  not  to  the  other  shares.  It  may  seem  to  you  absurd  to 
take  only  6%  when  we  can  earn  that  in  New  York  but  do  not  for¬ 
get  that  in  addition  to  the  6%  we  have  the  opportunity  of  earning 
much  more — but  our  six  per  cent  ranks  first.  There  is  also  the  tre¬ 
mendous  unearned  increment  in  the  value  of  the  property,  which 
time  will  give  it.  Nor  do  we  have  to  pay  income  tax  on  these  accu¬ 
mulating  dividends  until  they  actually  reach  payment  to  the  V.  E.  C. 
The  main  feature  of  the  value,  however,  lies  in  the  limited  number 
of  projects  which  can  be  brought  under  irrigation.  The  company 
which  controls  these  will  be  competing  with  food  products  99%  of 
which  are  produced  under  erratic,  uncertain  rainfall.  This  means 
that  irrigated  crops  are  sure,  while  a  certain  large  proportion  of 
crops,  depending  upon  rainfall,  periodically  fail.  It  means  that  the 
crops  of  thirty  to  forty  years  hence  will  be  raised  upon  lands,  which 
have  cost  many  times  the  value  given  to  the  land  through  the  alloca¬ 
tion  of  ordinary  shares  to  the  farmers  now  owning  them.  It  means 
further,  that  as  soon  as  you  have  commanded  these  lands  with  an 
irrigation  ditch  their  market  value  immediately  jumps  and  the 
preference  stock  is  in  a  premier  position  in  case  of  failure.  Which 
means,  that  if  the  company  failed  the  preference  shares  would  be 
paid  out  first  from  the  assets.  And  lastly,  and  probably  far  from  the 
least  important,  it  means  helping  out  an  absolutely  fine  class  of  men, 
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who  are  glad  of  this  opportunity  to  save  themselves  from  disaster, 
which  is  certainly  theirs,  due  to  the  uneconomic  results  from  small 
farms,  high  and,  even  at  that  inadequate,  banking  facilities. 

Now,  I  expect  a  slump  in  the  price  of  coffee.  But  the  bald  facts 
are  that  very  cheap  labor  is  available  in  abundance  and  should  com¬ 
pete  with  any  coffee  production  in  the  world  and  at  long  last,  the 
position  is  not  based  on  coffee  alone  but  the  general  production  of 
food  supplies. 

As  I  propose  only  to  use  such  increase  in  values  as  will  not 
jeopardize  the  amounts  calculated  in  the  allocated  trusts  for  our 
children  and  grandchildren,  I  feel  that  I  am  justified  in:  (A)  keep¬ 
ing  myself  pleasantly  occupied  in  my  declining  years.  (B)  laying  a 
foundation  for  your  children’s  children  and  I  might  add  that  you 
will  all  have  enough  for  this  generation  and  this  plan  will  help  you 
to  build  up  for  your  grandchildren.  There  is  the  farther  chance, 
which  I  consider  more  than  a  chance,  a  probability,  that  increased 
values  may  become  so  rapid  that  the  fruits  may  be  harvested  even 
in  your  own  life  time. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  wish  to  mention.  The  country  is  in 
sad  need  of  a  vigorous,  well-handled  newspaper.  I  am  anxious  that 
Joe  should  consider  this,  for  a  daily  paper,  with  farm  and  other 
weekly  journals  printed  from  the  same  office  will,  in  a  short  time, 
become  immensely  valuable.  Not  only  would  it  eventually  bring  in 
good  returns  but  the  field  here  is  so  wide  for  an  organ  to  take  the 
settlers  side,  first,  last  and  all  the  time,  to  work  for  their  benefit  and 
for  their  rights,  that  the  editor  would  soon  find  himself  a  political 
power  and  with  a  large  political  future  filled  with  opportunities  for 
good.  In  other  words,  there  is  room  for  anyone  here  with  initiative 
and  judgment  to  do  anything,  almost,  within  reason.  The  country  is 
so  very  young.  This  letter  will  explain  various  telegrams  I  have  re¬ 
cently  sent  in  and  my  delay  in  this  part  of  the  country.  You  might 
review  them  together. 

I  may  add  that  I  am  only  trying  one  such  project,  which  may 
involve  from  £  30,000  to  ^40,000  for  1930.  This  development  I 
shall  watch  carefully  and  defer  other  projects  while  I  am  looking 
for  pitfalls  in  this  one. 

I  earnestly  hope  you  will  all  approve  what  I  am  planning  to  do. 
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With  regard  to  developing  Fleetwings,  of  course  money  will  be 
provided  for  this,  as  it  is  needed,  so  this  should  not  cause  any  altera¬ 
tions  in  Carl’s  plans. 

I  want  you  all  to  know  I  love  you  very  much  and  give  my  love 
and  Mother’s  to  your  loved  ones,  who  are  also  our  loved  ones.  God 
bless  you  all. 

Father 

P.S.  We  saw  your  picture  floating  on  an  ice  cake  in  the  London 
Illustrated  News,  after  you  had  jumped  into  that  icy  water  in  an 
effort  to  rescue  Commander  Byrd  and  were  waiting  to  be  picked  up 
yourself.  Hope  you  do  not  make  a  habit  of  this,  Joe-boy. 


Nairobi,  British  East  Africa 
Nov.  29,  1929 

My  Darling  Children: 

Yesterday  was  a  real  Thanksgiving  for  the  long  delayed  South 
African,  Cape  Town  mail  at  last  arrived.  It  took  much  cabling  to 
bring  it,  but  it  transformed  us  both  immediately.  Travelling  without 
mail  is  one  thing,  but  to  arrive  and  find  none,  when  expected,  is 
quite  another.  Gloom  enveloped  us  both  and  nothing  was  right.  Now 
the  letters,  snap  shots  of  the  darling  grands  etc.  etc.  have  made  life 
once  more  worth  while  and  we  shall  survive  the  approaching  Christ¬ 
mas  knowing  you  have  not  forgotten  us  and  that  you  are  all  well. 
Once  off  the  road  and  caravan  I  can  and  do  write  letters  but  on  the 
road  we  are  always  weary,  resting  between  adventures  and  expedi¬ 
tions. 

The  diary  was  very  far  behind  and  written  up  after  arrival  here 
in  mad  haste  to  catch  the  boat  that  should  deliver  it  to  you  by  Christ¬ 
mas.  Every  word  was  typed  by  yours  truly,  dictated  by  Father,  mostly. 
Believe  me,  I  worked!  We  sent  Mrs.  Brice  a  pair  of  the  long  horns 
from  the  Ankole  cattle,  you  will  see  in  our  movies  and  in  some  of 
our  other  still  shots. 

It  is  nice,  though  no  surprise,  to  hear  of  our  Joe’s  being  sent  on 
this  trip  of  such  responsibility.  God  Bless  him!  We  shall  be  relieved 
when  he  is  out  of  the  Antarctic. 

Did  the  two  pairs  of  tusks  from  Father’s  first  two  elephants,  shot 


at  Tchagba,  in  the  Congo  in  late  May  ever  reach  you  ?  #  They  were 
to  have  been  bought  up  at  Government  auction  in  late  June  and 
then  forwarded  to  you.  One  of  them,  the  first,  were  beauties — female 
ivory  but  very  well  shaped  and  white.  They  were  confiscated  because 
they  were  both  females.  The  second  and  smaller  ones  were  from 
the  elephant  that  charged  Father,  when  he  was  aiming  at  a  large 
old  tusker.  Everyone  ran,  both  blacks  and  whites,  except  Stonham 
who  stayed  by  Father,  gun  in  hand.  I  forgave  Stonham  much  that 
minute.  We  do  not  wish  to  lose  those  two  pairs  of  tusks  from  the 
Congo. 

We  had  a  thrilling  experience  yesterday  at  the  farm  of  Mr. 
Tarleton  only  eight  miles  from  Nairobi.  He  is  brother  of  the  Safari- 
land  Tarleton  who  sent  our  trophies  on  to  you  a  few  days  since. 
You  should  have  received  one  lot  of  heads  and  skins  from  Khartoum 
and  the  two  pairs  of  tusks  from  the  Congo,  and  this  last  lot  of 
ivories,  elephant’s  feet  and  miscellaneous  curiosities  from  Safariland 
here. 

Yesterday  we  drove  out  the  eight  miles  to  Mr.  Tarleton’s  farm 
after  lunch  and  saw  herds  of  game  roaming  all  over  the  place.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  they  can  be  so  near  this  fair-sized  town,  Nairobi.  We 
saw  our  first  lion  there,  lying  down  on  a  hillside  watching  us  and 
Father  saw  him  lash  his  tail.  He  was  large,  a  young  male  and  it  was 
our  first  glimpse  of  one  “in  the  blue.”  We  also  had  our  first  sight  of 
a  black-hooded  cobra.  He  raised  himself  up  in  the  grass,  standing 
well  above  the  grasses,  his  head  must  have  been  two  feet  at  least 
above  the  ground,  a  menacing  sight,  black  and  vicious,  the  spitting 
kind.  When  he  lowered  himself  to  run  away  he  hardly  made  the 
grasses  move,  while  he  went  through  them  swiftly.  Mr.  Tarleton,  a 
little  wisp  of  a  man,  so  small  he  has  been  a  jockey,  frail  and  pale, 
but  lion  hunter,  game  preserver,  farmer,  etc.  etc.  with  a  gun  in  hand 
tried  to  shoot  it  but  it  got  away.  We  tried  to  run  over  it  with  the 
car,  unsuccessfully,  of  course. 

*  Some  three  years  later  we  were  surprised  to  receive  at  home  in  Green  Gables  the  de¬ 
layed  two  pairs  of  tusks  mentioned  above,  shot  by  Father  at  Tchagba.  The  auction  had  been 
delayed  in  the  Belgian  Congo  and  when  it  took  place  at  long  last,  the  officials  to  whom 
Father  had  entrusted  the  money  to  buy  the  tusks  for  him,  purchased  them  for  less  than 
he  had  expected  and  sent  on  the  tusks  and  the  change.  Our  compliments  to  their  integrity 
and  their  careful  memory,  and  or  careful  bookkeeping.  We  had  given  up  hope  of  ever 
hearing  of  these  tusks. 
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P.S.  This  Mr.  Tarleton  accompanied  Theodore  Roosevelt  on  his 
African  safari — 


Kageme,  Ruzumbura  County  Kagezi  District  Western  P. 

P.  O.  Kabale,  Uganda 
December  30,  1929 

The  F.  C.  de  Ganahl 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honour  to  be  able  to  write  to  you  these  few  lines  to 
say  how  glad  am  “I”  to  get  news  of  you  from  Captain  Philipps;  he 
have  been  here  at  my  place,  and  I  asked  him  about  you  and  where 
you  are  now,  so  he  told  me  that  as  you  are  all  quite  alright  Sir!  and 
he  gave  me  your  address,  too. 

How  did  you  both  getting  on  now  days  sir  ?  How  is  Miss  Brozer 
(Mina  Breeze)  and  both  your  two  Bwanas,  Mr.  Tommys  and  Mr. 
Beaumont  Sir  ?  Sir  will  you  please  and  give  them  my  regarding. 

Sir,  I  myself  and  my  wife,  my  sister,  and  all  our  childrens  we  all 
are  so  very  well  Sir;  well  sir  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  all  my 
arrival  here  from  our  last  journey,  which  I  had  been  with  you,  when 
I  got  here  I  found  the  greater  famine  at  my  place,  and  all  my  people 
was  in  lot  of  starvingation,  since  from  September  and  up  to  date  we 
are  so  still  in  the  Troubles!  I  have  to  works  a  day  and  a  night  for 
helping  them;  without  resting  at  all!;  but  Sir  in  all  these  matters  I 
am  still  remember  you  and  Mrs  de  Ganahl,  and  I  shall  ever  not  for¬ 
get  you  and  all  which  you  have  done  for  me  during  in  the  all  our 
“Safari”  in  Belgian  Ruanda  and  especially  I  have  to  thanks  you  again 
for  the  present  and  a  nicely  Certificater  you  gave  me  this  is  the 
Greatest  rememberince  of  you  to  me  which  I  shall  ever  not  forget 
too! 

Well  Sir  before  I  closing  this  letter  I  wishes  you,  Mrs  de  Ganahl 
Miss  Breeze,  and  both  your  People  very  happy  and  have  a  good 
returns  of  the  new  year. 

P.  T.  O. 

Comes;  I  am  filling  with  a  good  hopes  that  as  I  shall  see  you  in  the 
Africa  D.V.  again  Sir! 
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Well  Sir  I  am  looking  forward  to  get  any  Proper  Address  from 
you  Sir !  so  that  I  shall  be  continues  to  keep  on  writing  to  you  Always ; 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant 

K.  S.  Yoosi 
Gombolola  Chief 

C/o  Capt.  J.  E.  T.  Phillips 
D.  C.  Kagezi 


The  following  letter  is  from  the  French  White  Fathers,  who 
maintain  a  large,  well  known  Catholic  Mission  at  Lulenga,  Rutshuru 
Belgian  Congo.  Near  the  summit  of  Mt.  Mikeno  lies  Carl  Akeley 
and  at  its  foot  nestles  the  White  Fathers’  Mission.  Through  the 
efforts  of  Carl  Akeley  the  Belgian  King  was  persuaded  to  declare 
that  section  a  National  Park,  Sanctuary  for  all  wild  life,  but  especially 
to  protect  the  gorilla.  Three  high  mountains  are  grouped  nearby, 
one  of  them  over  14,000  ft.  and  on  their  high,  heavily  wooded  and 
always  moist  slopes  roam  the  gorilla,  content  and  peaceful,  when 
undisturbed.  The  violets  mentioned  were  contributed  from  Captain 
J.  E.  T.  Philipps’  garden  at  Kagezi  and  planted  by  the  White  Fathers 
on  Carl  Akeley’s  grave. 


Lulenga,  November  1,  1929 

Dears  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 

By  approaching  of  the  New  Year,  I  permit  myself,  to  send  you  my 
best  wishes. 

I  think  your  trip  in  central  Africa,  is  finished  in  best  conditions, 
and  you  are  delightfull  of  all  the  new  impressions  you  carried  away 
from  Africa. 

The  violets,  you  did  plant,  are  in  best  state,  around  the  tomb  of 
Mr.  Akeley. 

Please,  agree  my  best  and  warm  regards  and  also  my  gratitude 
for  your  visit  and  good  nature, 

Your  respectfull, 

F.  J.  v.d.  Houdt 
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On  the  Indian  Ocean 
December  24,  1929 

My  Darling  Children  : 

We  sailed  from  Mombassa  at  noon  yesterday,  Christmas  Day, 
and  had  the  usual  ocean  efforts  at  festivities  at  dinner  at  night,  con¬ 
sisting  mostly  of  a  Christmas  menu  and  colored  paper  garlands  with 
occasional  wisps  of  tinsel  festooned  about  the  walls  and  mirrors,  and 
with  the  whole  crowd  of  strangers  being  resolutely  cheerful.  Your 
cable  containing  news  of  Joe  helped  us  wonderfully.  We  were  both 
worried  by  your  not  replying  to  our  queries  about  him  and  we 
knew  this  meant  you  had  no  news  to  send.  God  bless  you  all.  If  we 
do  not  soon  hear  from  you  by  letter  we  shall  be  truly  desolated.  I 
know  it  is  not  time  yet  to  have  answers  to  the  letters  I  wrote  and 
Father  later  sent  from  Nairobi,  but  by  the  end  of  January  we  should 
hear.  That  is  my  grief  at  being  so  far  away.  Thank  God  for  the 
cables,  anyway.  But  please  write,  my  darlings,  especially  about  the 
wee  ones. 

We  sent  the  diary  to  you  from  Nairobi,  November  17th  to  be  in 
time  for  Christmas.  To  that  end  it  was  finished  to  date  hastily.  We 
also  worked  hard  over  arranging  photos  to  illustrate  the  first  and 
second  sections,  as  well  as  the  third,  to  get  them  all  to  you  in  time. 
A  package  of  larger  photos  went  to  you  with  some  for  our  friends 
included.  Hope  you  have  the  lot  by  now.  We  sent  Joe’s  copy  of 
diary  to  him  direct,  also  letters  and  photos,  of  course.  I  am  so  re¬ 
lieved  that  they  will  soon  be  coming  out  of  the  Antarctic!  What  a 
miracle  Joe’s  health  all  through  that  trip  has  been! 

In  finishing  the  diary  so  hastily,  I  fear  I  left  out  some  interesting 
bits  and  these  loose  ends  we  shall  now  endeavor  to  pick  up  to  leave 
a  clean  African  slate  before  we  have  to  write  you  of  India. 

On  the  day  we  left  Ruanda,  when  returning  to  Uganda  after  our 
months  safari  to  Lake  Kivu,  mostly  on  foot,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
drove  me  (Mother)  to  the  border  at  the  Custom  House,  via  a  valley 
full  of  game.  Father  followed  in  another  car. 

Father  dictates :  Bijuba  Tin  Mines.  An  all-man  Dakota  engineer 
with  a  wife  of  the  same  type,  equally  at  home  on  a  bronco,  high- 
powered  car,  or  behind  a  cordite  rifle.  Heavy  rains.  Skulking  naked 
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native  purloining  Mina’s  hand  bag  from  the  tent.  Mud,  chains,  and 
a  gentle  flow  of  American  emphasis  in  staccato  notes  from  Father 
are  the  early  morning  prelude  to  one  of  the  best  hunting  days  of  the 
trip.  This  followed  missionary  reports  from  Ruanda  famine  area  of 
lions,  which  had  graduated  from  eating  the  corpses  of  famine  suf¬ 
ferers,  lying  exhausted  by  the  road-side  on  their  trek  to  anywhere. 
As  the  famine  waned,  these  intelligent  cats  discovered  they  could 
continue  desiccated  feasts  of  emaciated  blacks,  where  succulent  tid¬ 
bits  were  available  through  the  roofs  of  huts  where  women  and 
children  huddled  for  protection.  These  beasts  had  discovered  it  was 
easy  to  leap  upon  the  roofs,  built  of  grass  and  light  wands  of  reeds, 
and  by  sheer  weight  of  their  famine-fattened  bodies,  crash  through  to 
the  feast  beneath.  The  missionaries  had  reported  that  a  third  of  the 
natives  in  this  area  had  died  from  famine,  a  third  had  trekked  and 
a  third  remained.  It  was  on  this  remaining  third  that  the  lions  now 
concentrated  and  drew  their  rations. 

We  had  camped  the  night  before  on  the  scene  of  one  of  these 
tragedies  and  yet  had  not  seen  a  single  lion  in  the  whole  area.  Selous 
records  having  made  safaris  for  months  on  end  through  lion  country 
without  seeing  a  single  lion.  Our  hunter,  Mr.  Home,  thought  prob¬ 
ably  many  lion  had  seen  us. — But,  to  the  hunt!  The  altitude  was  six 
or  seven  thousand  feet,  this  with  the  sun,  quickly  brought  the  chains 
off  the  cars,  which  were  split  into  two  caravans,  the  heavy  cars  under 
Sydney’s  control  making  direct  for  the  Ruanda  and  Uganda  border 
bridge.  Mother  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill  in  a  Ford,  followed  by  Father, 
Captain  Anderson  driving,  in  a  truck  on  which  were  piled  several 
natives  for  skinners  and  general  utility  men,  struck  south-westward 
over  an  abandoned  road  which  led  through  an  old  tin  mine  section, 
and  as  we  afterward  learned,  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Uganda 
Game  reserve,  to  the  same  bridge. 

An  hour’s  drive  showed  us  that  Mother’s  track,  in  the  preceding 
car  bore  to  the  left,  out  into  the  blue,  down  a  very  broad  and  easily 
sloping  valley.  A  note,  held  down  by  a  rock  in  the  center  of  the  trail 
told  us  they  would  rejoin  the  road  farther  on.  We  saw  their  car 
several  miles  off  the  road  stopped,  which  meant  they  had  spied 
game,  confirmed  shortly  afterward  by  several  barks  from  high- 
powered  rifles.  Mother  had  shot  an  oribi,  completely  demolishing  its 
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head.  Mrs.  Hill  had  scored  on  an  impalla  buck,  which  after  mar¬ 
shalling  its  does  safely  ahead  of  the  pursuing  hunters  finally 
turned  over  generalship  of  his  harem  to  several  Kongoni.  Like  Cap¬ 
tain  Oates,  when  he  found  himself  unable  to  travel,  with  the  return¬ 
ing  Scott  South  Polar  Expedition,  he  left  the  party  to  disappear  alone 
into  the  blue  and  die.  One  wonders  if  the  same  chivalry,  which  guided 
Oates  above  the  South  Pole  Barrier  was  not  also  in  the  heart  of  this 
gallant  buck,  as  he  left  his  does  to  unwounded  leadership.  One  hears 
repeatedly,  from  old  hunters,  stories  of  this  kind.  Akeley  has  im¬ 
mortalized  in  bronze  the  story  in  his  “Wounded  Comrade.”  The 
elephant  is  not  alone  in  such  gallant  behavior. 

In  order  not  to  queer  Mrs.  Hill’s  and  Mother’s  hunting  we  struck 
to  the  right  plump  into  the  game  reserve,  to  discover  which,  re¬ 
quired  our  meeting  the  Hills  at  the  border  late  in  the  afternoon,  when 
the  day’s  hunt  had  become  a  matter  of  record.  We  had  scarcely  left 
the  path  when  a  beautiful  topi  buck,  without  fear  or  anxiety,  almost 
said,  “Haven’t  you  lost  your  way?  Your  road  is  over  to  the  left.” 
The  cowardly  reply  came  from  the  425  Westley  Richards.  The  bullet 
struck  too  far  back  and  a  four  hour  chase  was  on,  leading  us  south¬ 
eastward,  into  the  heart  of  the  Reserve.  Never  again  did  he  trust 
us.  The  country  was  slightly  wooded.  Every  possible  stalk  was  tried. 
The  lorry  was  stopped  behind  some  bushes  and  set  off  obliquely  to 
the  quarry,  while  the  hunter  worked  obliquely  in  the  opposite  direc¬ 
tion,  but  the  wary  old  buck  had  eyes  for  both  parties  and  occasional 
ant-hills  provided  him  with  elevation,  which  he  always  accepted  to 
keep  both  hunter  and  lorry  in  view  and  himself  beyond  range. 

The  country  was  one  of  easy  slopes  and  good  going.  He  never 
tried  to  disappear  but  always  kept  us  in  view.  Thus,  in  time,  he  led 
us  into  a  great  valley  filled  with  game  of  many  kinds.  To  these  he 
passed  the  word  and  the  various  herds  heeded  his  advice  and 
scampered  on  out  of  range  of  the  pursuers.  This  continued  for  an 
hour,  the  old  wounded  buck  invariably  climbing  an  ant  hill  for 
better  observation,  always  out  of  range.  The  other  herds  finally  be¬ 
came  accustomed  to  our  approach,  scattered  and  allowed  us  to  pass 
through  them.  But  the  old  buck  kept  on  ahead,  mounting  ant  hill 
after  ant  hill,  the  better  to  gauge  his  distance.  He  realized  that  it  was 
he,  whom  we  were  after,  circled,  always  keeping  his  distance  and 
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working  around  the  outer  edge  of  the  scattered  game.  These  had 
become  quite  tame  as  they  grew  accustomed  to  our  presence. 

I  tried  several  shots,  as  he  circled,  the  bullets  striking  ahead  of 
him.  This  brought  an  immediate  reverse  of  direction,  while  bullets 
over  him  would  bring  him  towards  us,  but  never  within  range 
where  I  could  hold  sufficiently  steady  for  a  fatal  shot.  Hours  passed 
at  this  game,  until  finally  exhaustion  overcame  me,  the  day  was  wan¬ 
ing  and  I  gave  up  the  pursuit  of  this  wise  old  buck,  fervently  hoping 
that  his  wounds  would  heal,  and  that  he  would  not  again  succumb 
to  the  kindly  impulse  of  telling  a  hunter  he  had  lost  his  way. 

It  was  then  a  mad  rush  to  find  our  trail  before  dark,  miles  and 
miles  away,  for  we  had  been  led  to  all  points  of  the  compass  and 
only  from  the  sun  falling  into  the  west  could  make  a  fair  guess  of 
its  whereabouts.  Wart  hog  holes  and  small  hidden  ant  heaps  kept 
us  holding  grimly  to  the  lorry.  Game  was  passed  in  every  direction, 
but  absence  of  blankets  and  food,  plus  six  or  seven  thousand  feet 
elevation  warned  us  to  keep  going,  for  nights  are  cold  and  if  we  did 
not  arrive  Mother  would  be  sure  to  mobilize  all  available  Ruanda 
officials  and  chiefs  to  find  her  husband,  who  didn’t  have  any  lunch. 

Experience  on  our  elephant  hunt  at  Panyandole  many  months 
since,  when  we  were  starving  with  fifteen  tons  of  elephant  meat  lying 
dead  within  a  stone’s  throw,  tom-tom  parties  and  chiefs  converging 
from  all  directions  for  the  lost  and  starving  hunters,  and  Mother 
rushing  frantically  to  the  nearest  telegraph  station  to  mobilize  the 
Governor  and  troops,  Stonham  rushing  frantically  to  stop  her,  for¬ 
tunately  with  success,  rose  in  my  mind.  Anything  to  avert  a  repetition 
of  this!  Wart  hog  holes,  ant  hills  at  twenty  miles  an  hour  were 
lesser  evils.  Finally  the  trails  scarred  on  the  hillside  a  mile  away 
brought  relief  and  hope,  so  we  slowed  down,  shot  two  beautiful  topi 
bucks  in  less  than  two  minutes,  loaded  them  and  in  twenty  minutes 
more  were  on  our  trail  for  the  rendezvous  at  the  Uganda  border. 

Fifteen  miles  of  this,  threading  through  impalla  scampering  off 
the  roadside,  guinea  fowl  and  francolin  and  partridge  affording  sport 
all  along  the  road  and  the  dark  brought  us  together  again,  tired  but 
happy,  at  the  Uganda  border.  Sidney  had  killed  a  beautiful  water 
buck  and  was  elated  and  happy.  Both  cars  were  full  of  guinea  fowl 
and  two  beautiful  topi,  Mother’s  oribi  and  the  story  of  the  gallantry 
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of  Mrs.  Hill’s  wounded  impalla  buck  had  made  a  full  day.  The 
Hills,  bent  on  lion,  departed  with  head  lights  and  flash  lights  all  in 
order,  for  Bujumo.  We  supplied  the  Customs  Officials  with  meat, 
guinea  fowl  and  francolin,  ate  a  hearty  supper,  slept  soundly  and  took 
the  road  at  daylight,  to  find  it  lined  with  guinea  fowl,  francolin 
and  partridge,  of  which  we  took  due  toll.  The  francolin  is  a  bird 
about  half  the  weight  of  a  large  guinea  fowl,  red  throated,  heavy 
and  succulent,  not  unlike  a  mammoth  partridge.  At  least,  I  think 
this  is  a  francolin,  but  these  notes  are  not  those  of  a  graduated  natu¬ 
ralist. 

For  months  past  we  had  been  looking  for  “bustard!”  This  morn¬ 
ing  gave  us  two  of  the  lesser  type,  really  not  heavier  than  a  large 
guinea  fowl  and  nothing  like  so  good  to  eat.  The  greater  bustard 
is  said  to  be  delicious  and  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty  pounds.  The 
lesser  bustard  are  a  leggy,  craney  looking  bird,  with  brown  and 
black  spotted  feathers,  not  unlike,  I  imagine,  a  young  ostrich.  In 
Ruanda  I  had  shot  a  beautiful  golden  crested  Kavirondo  crane  had 
it  cooked  and  the  flesh  tasted  delicious.  Our  cook  was  horrified  at 
having  to  cook  it  and  prophesied  all  sorts  of  illness  from  eating  it,  so 
we  were  dissuaded  from  indulging,  beyond  a  mere  taste. 

I  have  since  learned  that  the  settlers  try  to  get  a  Kavirondo 
crane  for  Christmas  as  a  substitute  for  the  missing  Christmas  turkey. 
Thus  the  white  man  fell  for  savage  ignorance.  I  imagine  the  cook 
was  not  interested  in  the  poisoning  of  the  white  man  but  his  objec¬ 
tion  had  to  do  with  some  reverence  for  the  crane.  They  are  the  most 
beautiful  bird  in  Africa  and  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  We 
hope  the  skin,  sent  forward  with  our  trophies  from  Nairobi,  will  be 
given  proper  respect  by  Jimmy  Clarke.  These  birds  sometimes  be¬ 
come  very  tame  and  make  delightful  household  pets.  Our  moving 
pictures  will  have  shown  you  such  a  pet,  which  joined  our  party  for 
breakfast,  at  our  last  camp  in  Uganda,  Tororo.  They  have  a  wing 
spread  of  close  to  six  feet  and  a  nasty  peck  if  displeased. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  lions  in  Nairobi.  They  are  good  to  eat  in  parts. 
Have  two  little  wish  bones,  one  in  each  shoulder,  remnant  of  some 
function  long  since  lost,  and  now,  after  the  skin,  these  are  the  next 
trophy  of  importance  in  the  lion.  We  came  to  know  quite  well  in 
Nairobi  a  white  hunter  and  his  wife,  a  Mr.  Waller.  He  had  been  the 
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hunter  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Duke  had  had  mounted 
in  gold  for  Mr.  Waller  one  of  the  wish  bones  of  the  lion,  which  had 
come  to  sudden  and  intimate  terms  with  them.  Waller  values  this 
beyond  all  his  trophies,  as  a  recognition  and  pleasant  memento,  not 
of  the  lion,  but  of  the  Duke,  (the  present  King — 1947).  I  hope  to  get 
one  of  these  wish  bones,  if  I  can  properly  safeguard  my  own  in  the 
process.  You  see,  mine  is  not  obsolete,  as  yet,  anyway. 

These  white  hunjters  are  quite  important  people,  their  salaries  are 
from  seven  hundred  and  fifty  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  month, 
which  I  think  is  more  due  to  the  ignorance  of  the  payor  than  to  the 
services  of  the  payee.  Nevertheless,  I  imagine  values  approach  parity 
in  direct  proportion  to  the  proximity  of  the  lion’s  jaws  to  one’s  own 
wish  bone.  I  am  not  sure,  when  I  go  lion  hunting,  I  shall  not  fortify 
my  safety  by  paying  the  white  hunter  twice  what  he  asks.  I  am 
really  afraid  of  buffalo,  because  I  cannot  hear  and  walking  them  up 
is  always  a  hot  job,  which  leaves  my  glasses  misty,  and  they  don’t 
stop  to  give  one  time  to  wipe  them.  Elephant  hunting  is  different. 
You  see  him,  usually  at  least,  before  he  sees  you  and  there  is  time,  in 
this  case,  to  get  the  mist  off  your  spectacles  before  you  shoot.  The  lion 
is  even  quicker  than  the  buffalo  but  more  easily  stopped  or  killed. 
When  a  buffalo  charges  his  head  and  horns  are  an  armor  or  shield, 
which  protects  much  of  his  vital  anatomy,  and  even  if  shot  through 
the  heart,  will  get  “home”  before  he  drops  dead.  A  brain  shot  on  a 
bull  buffalo  is  almost  impossible.  An  elephant  will  usually  turn  to 
any  shot,  on  a  charge.  The  impact  on  a  lion  from  the  energy  of  a 
bullet  will  knock  him  over  and  give  time  for  a  second  shot. 

People  are  usually  killed  by  lion  from  approaching  them  when 
they  are  apparently  lying  dead.  Mrs.  Bradley  when  hunting  with 
Carl  Akeley’s  party,  shot  her  first  lion  and  was  having  her  photo¬ 
graph  taken  with  the  lion’s  head  in  her  lap,  Akeley  appeared  and 
ordered  her  “out  of  that.”  At  that  instant  the  lion  roared.  It  is  not 
related  that  she  waited  a  second  command.  Akeley  dispatched  the 
lion  with  a  shot  through  the  neck.  I  imagine  it  is  nicer  to  tell  about 
these  things  having  happened  than  to  experience  them.  A  wounded 
lion  in  tall  grass,  a  wounded  buffalo  in  a  forest,  I  imagine  the  first 
and  know  the  latter,  will  key  one  up  to  where  the  stem  will  not  turn 
the  spring  any  farther.  Frankly  I  do  not  like  it  with  the  buffalo  and 
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do  not  think  I  shall  be  overjoyed  in  the  case  of  the  lion.  The  ele¬ 
phant,  somehow,  impresses  me  as  being  altogether  out  of  this  dan¬ 
gerous  class,  but  he  is  interesting  nevertheless. 

An  old  hunter  relates  of  lion  that  out  of  twenty  people  who  in  one 
year  seriously  hunted  lion  in  East  Africa,  ten  were  killed.  As  I  pro¬ 
ceed  with  these  notes,  the  price  I  am  willing  to  pay  my  hunter  in¬ 
creases.  I  have  no  doubt  that  these  stories  are  circulated  by  the  hunters 
themselves,  by  way  of  stimulating  the  value  of  their  services.  The 
stimulation  is  effective!  These  hunters  are  out  of  employment  about 
half  of  the  time.  Their  wisdom  has  my  approval  in  charging  twice 
as  much  for  half  the  time  rather  than  half  as  much  for  all  the  time, 
when  the  job  is  to  go  after  lion  or  buffalo.  More  people  are  mauled 
by  leopard  than  by  any  other  animal  but  few  are  killed  by  them.  One 
blow  from  the  paw  of  a  lion  and  it  is  Sunday  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
days.  Leopards  provide  for  a  few  week  days.  You  constantly  find 
people  who  have  been  mauled  by  leopards  but  rarely  one  who  has 
been  mauled  by  lion.  They  are  concentrated  in  the  cemetery. 

Carl  Akeley  actually  choked  a  leopard  to  death.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  broken  one  of  the  leopard’s  hind  legs  and  thus  he  could  not 
use  his  legs  for  their  favorite  method  of  murder,  that  is  disembowel¬ 
ling.  This  leopard  had  approached  Akeley  over  a  triangle,  after 
being  shot,  was  coming  at  him  from  his  left  side,  so  close  there  was 
not  time  for  another  shot.  Akeley  threw  up  his  left  arm,  which  the 
leopard  grabbed  and  Akeley  grabbed  the  leopard’s  neck  with  his 
right  hand,  finally  getting  his  knee  on  its  chest  and  pinning  it  to 
the  ground,  choked  it  to  death.  His  left  arm,  which  I  saw,  was  a  mass 
of  scars. 

A  buffalo  will  chase  a  man  up  a  tree,  provided  there  is  a  tree, 
and  remain  below  the  tree  for  hours  waiting  for  him.  I  have  heard 
of  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  there  were  ants  in  the  tree,  and  the 
other  tree  was  a  bee  tree.  The  buffalo  was  patient  in  both  cases, 
while  the  ants  and  the  bees  and  the  man  were  all  three  industrious. 
I  also  have  a  story  of  a  Father  and  son  who  wounded  a  lion  and 
shinned  up  a  tree.  The  tree  was  apparently  not  high  enough,  for  the 
lion  finally  got  the  shoe  from  the  Father’s  foot,  which  I  imagine 
had  been  drawn  up  as  high  as  possible. 

The  classic  lion  stories  are  of  the  lions  of  the  Tsavo,  two  old  man- 
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eaters,  that  held  up  construction  of  the  Uganda  railway  for  two 
months,  after  feasting  upon  coolies,  until  an  army  of  them  became 
demoralized  and  until  eventually  the  wily  old  man-eaters  were  shot 
from  a  platform  over  a  bait.  Those  were  really  young  lions,  they,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Ruanda  lions  had  become  man-eaters  from  eating 
unburied  corpses.  A  truth,  stranger  still,  is  of  an  old  lion  that  entered 
a  car,  a  private  car,  placed  on  a  siding  with  hunters  inside,  waiting 
for  the  lion.  The  night  passed  on  to  the  small  hours,  two  of  the 
hunters  fell  asleep. 

Towards  morning  the  lion  entered  the  car  through  the  door.  He 
grabbed  one  of  the  men.  In  the  skuffle  the  sliding  door  of  the  car 
slid  to.  The  other  men,  in  the  commotion,  made  for  a  partition  in  the 
car  behind,  in  which  the  servants  were  sleeping.  These  had  heard 
the  lion  and  thought  it  wise  to  use  all  possible  means  to  keep  the  lion 
in  the  white  man’s  compartment,  so  they  held  frantically  to  the  door 
on  their  side,  while  the  two  engineers  endeavored  to  force  the  door 
to  safety.  In  this  they  finally  succeeded  and  it  is  not  recorded  that 
one  said  to  the  other,  “After  you,  my  dear  Gaston”  as  they  passed 
through  the  forced  door  to  safety.  The  next  morning  their  com¬ 
panion’s  body,  or  what  was  left  of  it,  was  found  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  car,  where  the  old  man-eater  had  finished  his  meal. 
The  strange  part  of  the  story  is,  and  it  is  a  true  story,  the  lion  had 
jumped  through  the  window  with  his  victim’s  body,  as  the  door  at 
the  end  of  the  car  had  closed. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  lion.  He  is  said  to  be  a  playful,  sociable 
cat,  until  wounded,  badgered  or  hungry.  The  difficulty  lies  in  know¬ 
ing  his  status  in  the  last  two  points.  Martin  Johnson  gives  the  lion 
an  amiable  and  interesting  character.  He  and  other  hunters  have  fed 
them  by  dragging  bait  to  their  range  and  so  fraternized  with  the 
lions  until  they  would  wait  in  to  have  their  meals  brought  to  them, 
pounce  upon  the  dead  zebra  or  buck,  as  it  was  being  dragged  behind 
the  lorry  or  truck,  and  playfully  and  hungrily  pose  for  their  photo¬ 
graphs,  that  is,  the  young  ones  do,  while  the  old  male  is  taking  the 
King’s  share,  slapping  away  the  youngsters  and  unfavored  “flappers” 
until  he  and  his  favorites  are  filled.  He  tells  us  that  this  group  of  lions 
actually  became  so  friendly  that  they  used  to  come  up  to  the  engine 
of  the  car,  cock  their  heads  to  one  side  and  listen  to  the  engine  tick, 
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rub  against  the  wheels  of  the  car  and  mouth  the  tires.  I  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  this,  until  Mrs.  Johnson  said  it  was  true,  then  I  believed  it  all. 
She  is  pretty  enough  to  make  a  man  believe  anything,  so  Father’s 
endorsement  of  the  story  now  goes  with  hers.  (And  here  is  where 
Mother  goes  to  lunch!) 

I  think  I  have  told  you  of  the  honey  bird.  It  is  worth  repeating. 
Generations  of  savages  cutting  honey  from  bee  trees  have  bred  gen¬ 
erations  of  honey  birds,  eating  the  grubs  from  where  the  savages  have 
cut  out  the  bees  for  honey.  Hungry  bee  birds  guide  hungry  natives 
to  the  bee  trees  and  patiently  wait  for  their  turn  at  the  grubs.  The 
honey  birds  have  developed,  like  all  animal  life  and  have  extended 
their  usefulness  to  man,  though  some  natives  interpret  the  following 
story  as  the  bird’s  vengeance  for  the  man  not  having  left  him  any 
grubs,  at  times.  The  birds  hover  around  the  hunter  or  native  until 
they  attract  his  attention.  The  knowing  ones  follow  the  bird,  as  he 
flies  from  tree  to  tree,  sometimes  for  miles,  but  occasionally  the 
destination  is  not  honey  but  a  leopard,  an  adder,  or  mamba,  a  most 
deadly  snake,  found  hidden  in  the  brush  or  tree  to  which  the  honey 
bird  has  led  his  victim.  Either  of  two  lines  of  reasoning  can  be 
accepted,  man  always  wants  to  kill  leopards,  adders  and  mambas, 
the  honey  bird  is  man’s  friend  and  leads  him  to  them;  or  the  honey 
bird  is  piqued  from  being  “fed  up”  with  too  small  an  allowance  of 
grubs  and  wants  to  get  even  by  getting  the  man  mauled  or  bitten. 
If  we  accept  either  theory,  it  proves  reasoning  powers,  if  not  nobility 
of  character  in  the  second  case. 

There  is  much  reciprocal  understanding  between  different  species 
of  wild  life.  The  egrets  de-tick  the  elephant  and  warn  him  of  dan¬ 
ger.  You  can  trace  elephant  from  a  hill  or  a  tree  top  in  dense  elephant 
grass  higher  than  the  animals’  backs  by  the  egrets  hovering  about 
them.  You  can  spot  a  line  of  white  egrets  riding  their  backs  and 
hovering  over  them.  The  tick  birds  are  sentinels  for  the  rhinoceros. 
Pilot  fish  hover  around  sharks  and  by  suction  hold  themselves  to  the 
bodies  of  these  monstrous  fish,  doubtless  to  share  in  the  larger  sharks 
kill. 

Certain  kinds  of  antelope  seem  to  make  it  their  duty  to  send  dan¬ 
ger  signals  through  grazing  herds,  when  they  see  either  man  or 
predatory  beasts  approaching.  How  these  watchers  for  the  safety  of 


the  main  herd  of  many  kinds  of  antelope  are  compensated  has  not 
been  traced,  or  it  may  be  that  some  kinds  are  more  nervous  than 
others  and  the  more  sluggish  depend  upon  these  nervous  ones  for 
alarms.  It  is  astonishing  how  topi  or  kongoni  will  herd  with  zebra 
and  eland  and  warn  the  larger  beasts.  Where  there  are  many  ante¬ 
lope,  lion  are  expected  and  where  there  are  lions,  hyenas,  jackalls, 
marabout  storks  are  in  abundance.  These  are  the  servants  that  “clean 
up”  after  the  royal  family  has  dined.  The  maggot  flies  and  ants 
polish  off  the  table.  And  thus  nature  “loops  the  loops”  and  nothing 
is  ever  lost.  The  honey  bird  seems  the  only  animal  in  wild  life  that 
carries  its  end  of  the  white  man’s  job. 

It  is  said  that  zebra  and  antelope  will  play  about  gorged  lions  un¬ 
afraid,  but  a  hungry  one  strikes  terror  to  their  hearts.  It  is  an  oft- 
repeated  story  that  lions  roar  and  frighten  their  intended  prey  away 
from  the  roar  to  fall  into  the  waiting  jaws  of  their  mates  that  have 
remained  stealthily  quiet.  They  are  said  to  approach  a  bedded  herd 
from  up  wind,  in  order  that  the  herd  may  seek  safety  in  the  opposite 
direction  on  getting  the  lion  scent.  Most  animals  that  depend  on 
sense  of  smell  will  endeavor  to  run  up  wind.  This  favors  a  following 
hunter. 

I  have  noticed  in  the  Bhar-el  Ghazel  that  “Mrs.  Gray,”  a  very 
rare  prize,  a  head  and  skin  of  which  I  sent  you  from  Khartoum,  will 
never  range  far  from  their  own  little  woods.  In  fact,  I  secured  the 
one  that  I  shot  because  they  would  not  leave  their  stamping  ground, 
which  appeared  to  be  a  small  square  mile.  This  square  mile  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  papyrus  swamps  and  low  ground  and  this  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  their  persistence  in  remaining  in  so  close  an  area.  Ele¬ 
phants,  lions  and  leopards  roam  all  over  the  country,  sometimes 
travelling  miles  and  miles  in  a  night.  At  others  lion  remain  for  days 
or  even  weeks  in  some  little  draw  or  cover.  It  is  doubtless  a  question 
of  ease  of  food  supply.  For  a  month  or  so  a  troupe  of  lion  remained 
along  the  main  road  about  fifteen  miles  from  Nairobi  and  some¬ 
times  barred  the  passage  of  cars,  not  truculently,  but  from  curi¬ 
osity. 

On  one  occasion  an  automobile  party  saw  them  lined  up  in  front 
of  them  and  thought  the  safest  plan  was  to  charge  them.  They 
parted  for  the  cars  to  pass.  One  was  hit  by  the  fender  and  the  whole 
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troupe  followed  the  car,  having  great  fun  with  the  receding  auto¬ 
mobile.  The  brakes  are  reported  to  have  been  unused  for  the  next  few 
miles.  Cars  from  Nairobi  used  to  go  out  to  see  them  and  the  lion 
eventually  became  friendly. 

We  went  out  to  see  them,  but  they  had  gone.  Five  miles  on  we 
found  that  wonderful  group  of  giraffe,  which  you  have  seen  defying 
gravity  by  walking  on  their  sides  on  a  perpendicular  landscape.  It  is 
intended  that  you  should  see  this  picture  when  lying  on  your  left 
side,  much  as  the  old  Romans  feasted  in  their  symposiums.  We 
thought  our  photography  was  unique  but  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer 
took  the  prize.  Their  landscape  was  in  the  sky  and  their  animals 
walking  upside  down.  Thus,  they  beat  us  by  ninety  degrees.  I  can 
account  for  it  because  their  leading  lady  would  have  made  anybody 
stand  on  his  head.  Mother  says  it  is  tea  time.  She  always  stops  me 
when  I  am  interested  in  my  subject. 

I  think  I  have  not  told  you  about  a  very  poetic  snake,  an  adder, 
that  sings  for  its  mate  in  the  mating  season.  The  notes  are  supposed 
to  be  flute  like.  Captain  Philipps,  naturalist  and  District  Commis¬ 
sioner,  has  heard  it.  His  people,  a  very  poetic  tribe,  have  given  it  the 
name  which  translated  means,  “I,  you,  am  calling”!  The  conse¬ 
quences  of  the  song  are  supposed  not  to  be  fatal. 

We  spent  one  delightful  day  on  Henry  Tarleton’s  ranch  some 
ten  or  twelve  miles  from  Nairobi.  It  consists  of  ten  thousand  acres, 
splendid  grass  and  water.  He  bought  it  some  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Nairobi,  now  a  thriving  city  of  thirty-five  thousand  people,  was  little 
more  than  a  rail  head,  pointed  for  the  great  Victoria  Nyanza  (Lake), 
really  a  sea.  Tarleton  has  never  allowed  anyone  to  shoot  on  the  place. 
It  contains  several  thousand  head  of  game,  amongst  them  lion  and 
buffalo,  all  with  good  table  manners.  Except  the  proverbial  viper, 
which  stings  the  hand  that  feeds  it.  We  saw  one,  a  “spitting  cobra,” 
hooded.  These  delightful  pets  are  very  rude.  They  spit  in  your  eye 
and  the  pain  is  said  to  be  excruciating.  Tarleton  has  experienced  it. 
He  has  killed  a  number  about  his  house.  At  closer  quarters  the  bite 
is  fatal.  The  range  for  effective  and  accurate  spitting  is  about  eight 
or  ten  feet.  We  straddled  one  that  day  with  the  automobile.  Looking 
back  of  the  car  we  saw  it  with  its  head  raised  about  two  feet  above 
the  ground,  the  quintessence  of  venom  and  hatred.  Little  Tarleton 
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remarked,  (he  is  only  about  five  feet  high)  as  he  got  out  of  the  car 
to  try  to  shoot  it,  “I  have  never  liked  those  things  since  the  Eve 
episode.”  I  am  sure,  however,  that  the  Eden  snake  was  not  the  cobra 
kind.  Think  of  the  nice  apples  we  have  had  ever  since! 

An  astonishing  thing  is  that  Tarleton’s  dogs  kill  these  snakes. 
They  bay  the  snake  out  of  the  range  of  his  gun,  until  it  starts  to 
move  away  through  the  grass,  one  of  them  then  grabs  it  by  the  tail 
and  rapidly  backs  up  with  it.  The  snake  is  thus  kept  in  an  elongated 
position,  unable  to  strike,  when  one  of  the  other  dogs  grabs  him  back 
of  the  neck  and  crushes  him. 

I  have  seen  on  the  old  home  ranch,  Ganahl,  Texas,  our  dogs  kill 
a  rattlesnake.  This  was  a  favorite  sport  of  old  Bismark,  a  much  be¬ 
loved  boyhood  friend.  A  rattlesnake  strikes  from  a  coil.  Bissy  would 
worry  the  snake  until  he  would  uncoil  and  start  to  move  away.  He 
would  then  grab  him  by  the  middle,  shake  him  for  a  few  seconds 
and  throw  him  off  some  distance.  The  snake  would  usually  be  dis¬ 
abled  by  the  shaking.  When  this  was  going  on  there  was  always  a 
“kick”  in  it  because  none  of  the  boys  could  know  which  way  the 
snake  would  come  when  Bissy  threw  him.  He  was  once  bitten  by  one 
of  these  reptiles  but  recovered. 

I  have  seen  the  same  dog  catch  a  four  year  old  steer  by  the  nose 
or  lip  and  throw  it  on  its  head,  so  that  the  steer  would  turn  a  somer¬ 
sault,  in  the  meantime  we  could  throw  a  rope  over  it.  He  was  a  Rus¬ 
sian  blood  hound,  at  least  we  called  him  that,  a  great  old,  kindly 
loveable  character.  He  was  about  the  only  live  animal  that  recog¬ 
nized  me  after  my  return  from  Mexico,  having  been  gone  five  or 
six  years.  He  had  then  gone  blind,  but  nevertheless  knew  me.  Once 
he  did  not  throw  the  steer  but  the  steer  threw  old  Bissy  up  into  the 
fork  of  a  post  oak  tree,  where  he  was  wedged  until  Broughtie  and 
I  came  along  and  brought  him  down,  but  Bissy  made  short  work  of 
that  steer  in  the  next  round.  He  ran  with  the  hunting  pack.  He  and 
a  little  fox  terrier  were  always  the  bravest  and  best  fighters  but  Bissy 
always  made  the  hounds  trail  for  him.  He  was  playmate,  protector 
and  loyal  friend  of  my  boyhood.  I  only  remember  four  or  five  friends 
in  my  boyhood.  Bissy  and  Gyp  the  fox  terrier,  old  “Donck,”  Brownie, 
Dicksie  and  three  or  four  others. 

Have  I  told  you  about  the  cat  that  I  found  one  cold  wet  morning 
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nearly  perished?  I  wrapped  it  up  and  put  it  in  the  oven  to  try  to 
bring  it  around.  I  was  alone  on  the  ranch  and  cooking  for  myself. 
I  suppose  I  was  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  I  built  a  fire  in  the 
stove,  forgot  the  cat,  broke  a  dozen  eggs  into  a  frying  pan  with  salt 
and  pepper,  skimmed  the  cream  from  two  or  three  pans  of  milk  and 
sat  down  to  this  luxurious  breakfast  on  the  kitchen  table,  dipping 
cold  biscuit  into  the  cream.  I  was  somewhat  deaf,  even  in  those  days, 
so  mewing  from  the  cat  in  the  oven  of  the  stove  must  have  been  loud 
and  emphatic  before  I  heard  it.  I  jumped  to  the  oven  door  terrified 
at  my  forgetfulness,  to  have  the  cat  jump  out  of  the  door  saying  quite 
plainly,  “I  smelt  that  cream,  where  is  my  breakfast?”  Fortunately, 
I  had  built  a  light  fire  in  the  stove,  merely  to  scramble  my  light 
repast  of  a  dozen  eggs,  so  the  oven  was  only  comfortably  warm. 

I  seem  to  remember  eggs  and  yet  more  eggs,  all  through  my  youth 
and  lonely  times  on  the  ranch.  They  were  easy  to  cook,  while 
chickens  had  to  be  picked  and  drawn  and  hams  had  to  be  gotten  out 
of  the  smoke  house,  from  grassy  nails  that  required  going  up  a 
slippery  ladder.  I  would  make  enough  biscuit  to  last  three  or  four 
days  in  one  batch;  cream  and  milk  of  which  there  was  an  abundance 
supplied  an  excellent  ration.  Occasionally  a  boiled  ham  would  last  for 
a  week  or  two. 

I  cannot  remember  birthdays  and  do  not  think  I  ever  had  one 
celebrated  until  I  went  to  Savannah,  when  dear  old  Baunche  seemed 
to  think  they  were  important.  This  is  probably  why  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  birthdays  or  anniversaries  of  any  kind,  except  the  one  when 
your  dear  Mother  took  me  in  out  of  the  wet,  September  25th,  1893. 
She  had  hurt  me  very  much  on  the  23rd.  I  always  forget  whether 
our  wedding  date  was  the  23rd  or  25th.  I  possessed  a  new  straw  hat, 
had  purchased  it  after  deep  consideration.  We  had  gone  down  to  the 
little  bathing  pier  in  front  of  her  house  at  Pass  Christian,  and  the 
hat  blew  into  the  sea,  was  retrieved  and  proved  to  be  not  much  of  a 
hat  afterwards.  Mother  saw  the  joke  more  clearly  than  I  did,  hence 
the  mix-up  in  my  memory  of  our  wedding  date.  Though  wounded, 
however,  the  event  came  off  in  spite  of  the  disappearance  of  most 
of  my  worldly  goods. 

Have  we  told  you  how  Mother  and  I  kept  house  while  the  rest 
of  the  folks  went  off  to  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago?  The  reason 
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was  the  same  that  made  me  value  the  hat  so  highly.  These  little 
episodes  have  their  harshness  mellowed  by  time,  but  they  were  cruel 
then  and  evidenced  the  wisdom  of  your  Mother  in  holding  on  to  a 
good  thing  at  almost  any  sacrifice.  Then  she  did  not  realize  what  she 
has  had  to  put  up  with  since,  or  that  hat  would  have  ended  the 
story  in  the  first  chapter. 

The  topi  are  the  most  sociable,  friendly  and  intelligent  of  the  ante¬ 
lope,  I  think.  We  found  one  almost  asking  us  to  play  with  it  near 
Sanga,  you  may  remember,  in  Uganda,  some  time  ago,  and  topi,  not 
kongoni  took  charge  when  the  chivalrous  impalla  buck  handed  over 
his  frightened  and  weary  little  does  for  protection;  that  he 
might  seek  shelter  and  much  needed  rest  in  the  cover  of  the  thicker 
brush  or  forest.  Also  while  I  (Mother)  awaited  the  return  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hill,  as  they  continued  that  chase  on  foot,  topi  came  up  to 
within  a  few  yards  of  me  and  scratched  their  horns  on  tree  bark, 
looking  me  over  in  the  Ford  most  interestedly.  They  are  dear  things, 
trustful,  inquisitive  and  altogether  charming. 

The  dear  little  oribi  run  about  in  pairs,  scamper  away  in  the  great¬ 
est  haste  and  then  stop,  turn  and  stare  wonderingly  at  their  pursuers, 
as  still  as  the  stumps  they  then  resemble,  with  their  large  ears  sticking 
out  at  right  angles  and  their  protective  coloring,  when  still,  of  the 
tones  of  their  general  surroundings.  When  running  they  are  con¬ 
spicuous,  fawn  on  top  and  glaring  white  below.  Stopped,  this  white 
is  hidden  by  the  grass  and  the  faun  color  in  the  yellowish  grasses  is 
inconspicuous.  We  thought  them  dik-diks  but  they  were  oribi. 

Tor  or  o  was  our  last  camping  place  in  Uganda,  we  left  it  with 
the  most  delightful  recollections  of  the  District  Commissioner,  Mr. 
Maitland  Warne,  to  whom  Captain  Pittman  had  given  us  a  note  of 
introduction.  Further  evidence,  so  oft  repeated,  that  England  picks 
her  best  to  guide,  educate,  and  improve  or  build  into  something  better 
the  black  material  thousands  of  miles  from  her  shores,  when  she 
might  start  with  white  and  better  material  at  home,  or  even  hasten 
the  improvement  of  the  black  by  wedging  open  these  reserves:  thus 
accomplishing  two  important  closer  objectives  and  more  important 
still,  delaying  the  cataclysm,  or  possibly  avoiding  it  altogether, 
which,  in  the  more  or  less  distant  future,  will  shake  the  foundations 
of  civilization  or  possibly  wreck  it,  as  the  white  man  knows  it. 
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The  struggle  for  supremacy  of  Eastern  and  Western  ideas,  decay¬ 
ing  of  economic  conditions  in  the  centers  of  Western  civilization,  in 
the  end,  will  mean  inadequate  support  to  the  battle  line  of  Western 
progress.  It  seems  grotesque,  inexcusable  and  the  strongest  evidence 
of  Western  decay,  that  statesmen  are  lacking  in  power  or  vision  to 
employ  their  surplus  human  energy  in  their  own  centers  on  their 
Eastern  fronts,  where  it  seems  so  clear  that  doing  so  would  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  improving  and  Westernizing  the  East,  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  at  the  same  time  solidify  the  structure  of  Western  civili¬ 
zation.  Everything  points  to  the  necessity  of  such  solidification  to 
withstand  the  onslaught  upon  it,  now  in  preparation  throughout  the 
colored  races.  An  onslaught  initiated,  fostered  and  made  strong  by 
the  very  Western  nations  themselves.  They  have  mixed  the  bread, 
over-leavened  it,  left  it  half  baked  and  are  withdrawing  the  fires 
from  the  oven.  The  banquet  promises  an  international  indigestion, 
from  which  the  Western  races  themselves  are  destined  to  be  acute 
sufferers. 

Civilizations  grow  and  die  with  remarkable  rapidity.  Perhaps  I 
am  a  reactionist;  old  men  are  apt  to  be.  The  feeling  is  strong  within 
me  that  the  line  of  great  men  of  the  pre-Victorian  and  Victorian  age 
curved  downward  with  Cecil  Rhodes.  Could  the  line  of  Clives,  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  Disraeli,  and  Rhodes  have  carried  on,  unbent  or  un¬ 
shattered  by  Gladstones,  Lloyd  Georges  and  Woodrowr  Wilsons,  and 
their  ilk,  the  promise  of  the  future,  for  not  only  Western  peoples  but 
Asiatic  and  Africans  as  well,  would  be  secure. 

The  check  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  past  century  and  the  tre¬ 
mendous  scientific  development  of  the  present  century  will  not  come 
from  the  strengthening  of  either  character  or  intellect  of  the  Eastern 
races,  but  from  the  weakening  of  character,  in  spite  of  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  intellect,  of  the  Western  races.  Were  it  a  matter  of  development  in 
a  neck  and  neck  race  and  the  Eastern  races  won,  the  loss  from  a 
Western  standpoint  could  be  borne  with  fortitude.  But  some  genera¬ 
tions  will  elapse,  even  then,  before  they  would  find  themselves  happy 
with  bodies  anointed  with  oil  in  lieu  of  soap  and  water,  or  be  content 
with  rats,  bubonic  plague  and  cholera,  as  substitutes  for  fresh  air, 
cleanliness  and  hygienic  living.  These  things  are  really  the  stakes 
for  which  the  white  man  strives  and  embrace  morality,  the  respect 
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for  womankind,  and  all  those  finer  thoughts  and  things  for  which 
we  have  fought  our  way  up  towards  the  light  from  the  darkness. 

The  great  body  of  the  white  race  is  not  developing  symmetrically 
or  in  balance,  its  head  is  too  large,  its  body  too  small.  The  blood  that 
replenishes  the  parts  of  its  body  is  improperly  apportioned,  too  much 
to  the  head,  which  is  starving  the  rest  of  the  body.  Carry  this  to  final¬ 
ity  and  however  big  the  head  or  however  filled  with  highly  intellec¬ 
tual  brains,  or  wonderfully,  scientifically  trained  brains,  it  would  be¬ 
come  a  football  to  a  few  Chinese  pirates  or  African  savages.  The 
plumb  line  also  indicates  that  our  moral  standards  are  no  longer 
perpendicular,  we  are  leaning  forward,  possibly  a  swing  from  back¬ 
wardness,  both  are  wrong  and  wisdom  demands  a  freedom  from  this 
oscillation  and  steadiness  on  the  perpendicular.  In  this  regard  the 
British  are  the  greatest  sinners. 

The  moral  obliquity  is  evidenced  in  their  withdrawal  of  the  fire 
from  the  excellent  ovens  in  which  they  were  baking  the  over¬ 
leavened  bread,  evidenced  in  finding  that  the  bread  is  raw.  Evidenced 
in  their  promise  to  allow  the  moral  and  hygienic  quarantine  lines  to 
be  broken  that  protect  all  civilization,  through  giving  self-govern¬ 
ment  to  an  incompetent  people  whom  they  had  taught  to  want  it,  and 
thus  release  the  smells  of  the  past  and  its  plagues,  to  submerge  or  at 
least  contaminate  a  clean  humanity.  It  requires  wisdom,  patience  and 
years  of  effort  to  isolate  and  restrict  a  pest  to  a  flask  or  test  tube  in  a 
laboratory — especially  one  as  large  as  India,  Egypt,  Uganda,  Kenya, 
etc.  An  ephemeral  government  reaching  power  on  a  wave  of  political 
feeling,  having  its  genesis  in  a  bad  year  for  the  farmers,  desirous  of 
retaining  the  votes  of  immature  flappers,  super-annuated  ladies  of 
both  sexes,  breaks  the  flask  of  the  test  tube,  spews  the  poison  over 
the  world,  with  a  short  cable  to  an  harassed  Viceroy  or  Governor 
General,  with  instructions  to  promise  the  very  thing  that  he  knows 
will  smash  the  bottle.  The  next  Government  tries  to  clean  up  the 
mess,  finds  it  cannot,  because  the  bottle  is  smashed  with  the  promise. 
This  sort  of  thing  is  brought  about  because,  morally,  we  are  out  of 
the  perpendicular,  leaning  forward.  A  few  more  degrees  of  this  and 
civilization  falls  on  its  face,  and  with  it  morality  itself  is  trampled, 
and  in  ages  may  reappear. 

To  be  concrete :  England  has  dug  the  better  part  of  India  out  of 
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political  and  unsanitary  cesspools  and  implanted  a  high  order  of 
justice,  nursed  a  conscience  into  life,  even  though  a  feeble  one,  placed 
thirty  million  acres  of  land  under  irrigation,  poured  untold  millions 
of  her  capital,  now  so  sorely  needed  in  England,  into  that  country, 
stabilized  and  provided  human  material  for  a  sound  government, 
given  them  railways,  a  full  measure  to  their  capacity  of  absorption  of 
representation,  cleaned  up  their  ports,  taught  them  to  kill  rats  and,  to 
a  great  degree,  cleaned  them  sufficiently  to  check  an  outflow  of 
poison,  which,  without  English  control,  with  today’s  freedom  of 
transport,  would  poison  the  world  with  their  diseases,  morally  and 
physically.  The  Indians’  answer  to  all  this  is  a  “swaraj”  which  from 
today’s  cables  they  interpret  to  mean  absolute  independence  of  the 
Empire.  In  other  words,  “Get  out,  we  want  India  for  the  Indians.” 
And  we  hear  an  echo  from  the  old  ladies,  again  of  both  sexes,  “This 
is  justice,  it  is  theirs,  give  it  to  them”!  I  could  even  be  persuaded  to 
agree,  if  a  formula  can  be  found  to  compel  their  germs  to  find  nour¬ 
ishment  only  in  India.  Impossible  in  these  days. 

The  measure  of  their  fitness  for  home  government  and  control  is 
the  measure  of  their  ability,  willingness  and  determination  to  raise 
their  whole  people  to  the  standard  of  living,  sanitation  and  morality, 
that  the  white  races  have  found  essential  to  their  well  being.  No  race 
of  people  can  acquire  a  vested  interest  or  govern  themselves,  that  does 
not  carry  with  it  the  reciprocal  obligation  to  so  govern  that  their 
aromas  will  not  affect  the  nostrils  of  their  neighbors;  a  recognized 
principle  amongst  individuals  and  a  sound  one  for  adoption  among 
nations.  The  world  needs  fewer  people  of  better  quality.  Great 
assistance  to  this  end  would  be  afforded  by  fewer  nations  of  better 
quality.  Two  great  experiments  that  nature  is  carrying  out  occur  to 
me.  The  East  and  West  are  typical  of  each.  One  is  to  breed  in  swarms 
and  count  results  by  mere  numbers,  the  other  is  to  control  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  try  for  quality.  The  war  is  quantity  against  quality.  As  the 
struggle  for  life  increases,  as  populations  multiply,  quality  must  be 
the  dominating  factor. 

Pass  from  India  to  Egypt,  the  area  only  is  less.  Thence  up  the 
Nile  through  the  Sudan,  where  again  England’s  finest  is  drawn 
away  from  the  protection  of  the  white  people  at  home,  who  so  sorely 
need  them,  to  teach  two  million  black  people  to  arrive  at  the  point 


where  they  will  say,  “Get  out!  The  Sudan  is  for  the  Sudanese.”  An 
Englishman  is  unable  to  buy  an  acre  of  land  in  the  Sudan.  I  pass  over 
the  Makwar  Dam  on  the  Blue  Nile,  which  gave  birth  to  the  Gezirah 
irrigation  scheme,  for  while  this  is  paying  over  thirty  per  cent  per 
annum  into  the  pockets  of  a  few  British  stockholders,  no  individual 
Englishman  can  own  or  build  a  home  where  English  brains  and 
money  have  turned  the  desert  into  a  garden.  With  the  Sudanese 
cotton  planter  the  story  is  different.  He  can  own  land.  Another  case 
of  morality  falling  forward  on  its  face. 

One  wonders,  if  two  millions  of  unemployed  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  countless  millions  paid  in  doles  could  be  checked  or  avoided  if 
the  Englishman  could  get  his  morality  back  to  the  perpendicular, 
and  adopt  the  principle  of  the  British  Empire  for  the  British  people. 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  alone  are  inadequate  preparation  for  Minis¬ 
ters  and  Governors. 

“The  toad  beneath  the  harrow  knows  exactly  where  each  tooth 
point  goes”  and  there  are  many  “toads”  in  British  possessions  that 
could  croak  wisdom  to  narrow  minded,  narrowly  and  overeducated 
British  law-makers,  whose  narrow  outlook  and  intensive  education, 
like  a  super-microscope,  teach  them  deeply  through  a  small  focus, 
while  the  necessity  is  for  a  focus  that  brings  the  Empire  into  the  field 
of  vision.  The  Governors,  High  Commissioners  and  Viceroys  of  these 
outlying  possessions  are  the  “toads”  and  when  they  croak  it  should  be 
heard  and  heeded.  These  men  should  cease  to  be  the  footballs  of 
changing  Governments,  elected  frequently  on  the  basis  of  prices  of 
coal,  eggs  or  pigs  in  the  British  Isles,  whose  knowledge  of  the  vast 
outlying  interests  of  the  Empire  is  only  sufficient  to  be  dangerous. 
It  would  seem  logical  to  create  machinery  under  which  these  officials 
should  be  empowered  to  disregard  any  instructions  short  of  a  two- 
thirds  Parliamentary  vote.  Their  tenure  of  office  should  be  removed 
from  the  control  of  Governments  elected  under  issues  having  no 
bearing  upon  the  duties  such  men  are  performing.  Thus  continuity 
of  policy,  political  stability  and,  above  all,  disastrous  propaganda 
promises  would  be  made,  respectively,  secure  and  impossible. 

Is  it  far  off  the  mark  to  say  that  England’s  difficulty  with  her 
dependent  peoples  is,  almost  in  its  entirety,  due  to  weak,  promising, 
compromising  politicians?  A  hasty  statement  of  intentions  on  the 
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part  of  a  colonial  minister  can,  in  a  few  moments,  damage  the  Empire 
to  an  extent  that  great  statesmen  may  spend  their  lives  in  trying,  in¬ 
effectually,  to  remedy. 

Uganda  and  Kenya  are  suffering  from  the  same  disease  that  is 
destroying  India  and  Egypt.  Locusts  lay  their  eggs  in  Abyssinia. 
They  hatch  and  their  swarms  are  blown  into  Kenya  to  destroy 
Kenya  crops.  This  justifies  a  boundary  between  the  two  countries, 
which  would  throw  the  breeding  grounds  of  the  locusts  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  Kenya  officials,  so  the  locusts  could  be  eradicated.  This 
is  justifiable  on  every  moral,  humane,  and  economic  ground,  regard¬ 
less  of  whatever  treaties,  signed,  sealed  and  delivered,  may  exist  be¬ 
tween  Abyssinia  and  Great  Britain.  The  locusts  are  one  of  the 
“aromas”  mentioned  in  an  earlier  paragraph,  in  the  case  of  Kenya. 

But  all  this  has  not  much  to  do  with  our  idling  through  Kenya. 
It  is  more  to  the  point  to  say  that  as  we  crossed  the  line  the  shelves 
in  the  tops  of  the  cars  began  to  disgorge  their  holdings,  the  only  safe 
place  for  them  appeared  to  be  on  the  floor,  or  rather  our  heads  were 
safer  when  they  were  on  the  floor.  This  seems  a  trifling  thing  to  re¬ 
late.  It  is  not.  It  reaches  to  the  foundation  of  the  difference  between 
Uganda  and  Kenya  politically.  After  what  I  have  written,  what  I 
am  about  to  say  will  seem  paradoxical.  Uganda  is  turned  over  body 
and  soul  and  future  to  the  black  man.  Nevertheless,  at  the  moment, 
it  is  under  unimpeded  control  of  a  good  and  progressive  white  Gov¬ 
ernor.  Hence  good  roads,  good  buildings,  more  or  less  sound  sleep 
for  the  Governor  and  prosperous  black  men.  But  it  will  ever  be  a 
black  man’s  country.  It  sprawls  across  the  red  map  corridor  that  Cecil 
Rhodes  dreamed  from  Cape  to  Cairo.  It  will  never  stop  the  road  and 
will  have  a  sleepy,  peaceful  existence,  prosperous  by  virtue  of  white 
government,  for  many  years  to  come.  The  rate  of  progress  will  be 
slow.  It  will  slumber,  half  awake,  until  shortage  of  food  demands  its 
relinquishment  to  busier  minds  and  hands.  I  only  regard  it  as  a 
necessary  evil. 

The  bad  roads  of  Kenya  indicate  a  healthier  condition.  They  mean 
that  white  men  have  gone  into  the  blue  to  build  their  homes,  have 
been  satisfied  as  they  must  be,  with  any  kind  of  road  or  trail  to  reach 
them.  The  point  is  that  white  men  are  building  and  owning  homes  in 
Kenya.  If  there  are  no  roads  or  only  poor  ones,  they  build  their  homes 
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just  the  same.  They  are  the  sort  of  amateur  stock  that  braved  the 
ocean  to  settle  in  America.  The  same  stock  that  dumped  the  tea 
overboard  in  Boston  Harbor.  The  stock  that  fought  the  Indians,  the 
stock  that  bored  through  the  Rocky  Mountain  ranges,  that  built  the 
West  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  American  people  and  one  can 
only  hope  that  a  cargo  of  tea  may  never  find  its  way  into  Kenya’s 
ports  with  the  same  kind  of  bill  of  lading.  But  it  will .  It  is  inevitable 
that  fairly  soon  a  break  will  come,  whether  complete  or  only  partial 
remains  to  be  seen.  They  are  suffering  more  and  more  from  the 
misunderstandings  and  short-sightedness  of  those  in  power  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Unless  their  suggestions  are  heeded  before  they  become  de¬ 
mands,  and  just  ones,  mind  you,  the  settlers  will  take  things  into 
their  own  hands.  Nowhere  in  Africa  does  a  parent  dare  to  leave  her 
girl  child  with  black  men  servants  even  for  a  few  moments.  That  is 
one  phase  of  life  there.  Another  is  that  there  are  so  many  Indians 
throughout  British  East  Africa.  These  are  now  clamoring  for  equal 
political  rights.  They  want  a  voice  in  managing  colonial  affairs.  Of 
course,  this  is  due  to  inoculation  from  the  trouble  brewing  now  in 
India. 

The  three-cornered  racial  problem  in  Africa,  aside  from  one  of 
the  Government  usually  sending  out  Governors  from  England,  who 
know  so  little  of  colonial  affairs  that  they  are  completely  under  the 
influence  of  the  Home  Office,  as  they  are  intended  to  be  by  that  body, 
and  so  listen  to  it  instead  of  the  voice  of  the  settler,  all  these  things 
are  soon  to  be  adjusted.  Inevitably!  Then,  get  out  of  the  way  for  a 
while!  It  is  not  going  to  be  nice  at  all.  Values  will  drop,  to  slowly, 
very  slowly  regain  their  true  level.  It  will  all  take  years.  But  some 
day  Africa  will  be  a  really  important  and  powerful  land,  under  white 
men,  of  course,  and  governed  by  local  statesmen  and  politicians,  as 
the  case  may  be.  The  true  values  are  there  and  some  day  the  world 
will  need  Africa,  and  what  she  can  supply.  At  present  her  local 
difficulties  and  what  she  has  to  offer  being  too  remote,  for  markets 
of  anything  at  all  perishable,  hamper  her  progress.  She  is  lying  fallow 
and  her  only  present  harvest  is  trouble,  to  which  irregular  rainfall, 
capital  fearful  of  investments  till  adjustments  are  made,  great  distance 
from  commercial  centers,  all  contribute,  not  to  mention  the  ever 
present  menace  of  the  black  and  Indian  races  and  the  pitifully  few 
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white  men  there  to  meet  the  urgent  needs  arising,  that  could  be 
lessened  by  wise  administration  from  the  Home  Office. 

Our  two  months  spent  in  Nairobi  were  employed  in  waiting  for 
the  rain  to  stop,  thoroughly  over-hauling  the  caravans  and  preparing 
them,  as  they  now  are  prepared  to  take  our  own  dear  family  of  boys 
and  kiddies  over  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  to  Cape  Town. 
So  we  are  looking  forward  to  as  many  of  you  coming  as  can,  and 
will,  come  for  a  few  months,  gypsy  life  with  the  old  folks.  The  trip 
from  Nairobi  to  Mombassa  was  railroading  through  a  zoo.  Mom- 
bassa  itself  reflects  English  thoroughness  in  Custom  House,  Port  and 
buildings.  All  to  be  returned  to  the  black  man  if  the  prayers  of  the 
“old  ladies”  in  England  are  to  be  heard  in  their  effort  to  get  a  free 
ticket  to  Heaven  on  somebody  else’s  misfortune. 

We  are  nearing  Bombay.  The  trip  has  been  a  delightful  one.  A 
new  chapter  will  begin  there. 
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INDIA 


On  Board  the  S.S.  Khandalla 
British  India  Line 
Indian  Ocean  crossing  from 
Mombassa  to  Bombay 
January  i,  1930 

Our  Darling  Joe-boy: 

First  of  all,  Happy  New  Year.  May  this  new  one  be  just  as  filled 
with  achievement  as  was  last  but  in  more  pleasant  places,  Joe 
darling,  God  bless  you  and  keep  you  always. 

F 'other  now  dictates.  I  have  just  had  a  “run  in”  with  Mother.  I’ll 
tell  you  the  result  first.  My  shins  are  skinned,  the  room  is  in  disorder, 
the  typewriter  is  [not]  wrenched  and  strained,  my  cuticle  is  abraded 
in  various  places  [but  not  nearly  enough  abrasions]  my  spirit  finally 
subdued  [I  don’t  think].  That  I  am  telling  the  truth  is  evidenced,  if 
the  fact  that  I  am  making  the  statement  is  insufficient,  by  the  paren¬ 
thesis  in  brackets  inserted  by  Mother  and  not  dictated  by  me.  The 
storm  broke  from  a  clear  sky  as  the  little  “love  birds  were  twittering 
through  the  branches”  [and  this  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian  Ocean] 
thusly;  Mother  grabbed  the  typewriter  after  pushing  me  into  a  chair 
in  a  corner,  slammed  it  [the  typewriter]  down  on  her  knees  and 
dated  the  above  with  “Our  darling  Joe-boy.” 

I  agreed  with  everything  up  to  this  point,  for  you  are  our  darling 
Joe-boy.  Mother  then  started  in  tones  that  I  have  recognised  on  pre¬ 
vious  occasions  as  fore-shadowing  that  I  would  comply;  there  were 
a  few  faint  “kicks”  in  me  today,  but  it  was  useless  to  protest  that  I 
could  not  spell,  so  I  found  temporary  respite  by  saying  that  I  could 
not  think  of  anything  to  say.  With  the  astute  methods  of  one  of  the 
ancient  philosophers,  she  countered  with  “Don’t  you  love  Joe?”  She 
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would  have  won  at  this  point  had  she  not  been  a  woman,  but  being 
a  woman  she  waited  not  for  an  answer,  continued  with  vehemence 
and  conviction,  with  “I  am  perfectly  convinced  you  love  me  [at 
times]  a  little  Christian  Science  and  straws  that  blow  from  time  to 
time  have  made  me  perfectly  sure  of  it.”  Here  she  hesitated,  a  mo¬ 
ment  fatal  to  all  women.  This  provided  my  opportunity  to  tell  her 
a  story.  I  went  too  far  by  stating  that  her  reference  to  Christian 
Science  as  evidence  of  my  affection  for  her  brought  it  to  mind. 

St.  Peter,  finding  himself  greatly  pressed  in  modern  times,  by 
applications  to  enter  the  pearly  gates  of  Heaven,  sought  means  of 
more  expeditiously  classifying  the  various  denominations  that  ap¬ 
plied.  While  about  it  he  concluded  to  bring  his  methods  up-to-date. 
He  had  observed  that,  in  a  rough  way,  the  denominations  of  the  dif¬ 
ferent  religions,  could  be  classified  by  the  cars  they  drove.  The 
scheme  worked  well  for  a  while.  The  system  opened  by  a  large  Rolls 
Royce  with  a  driver  in  livery,  and  a  flunky  beside  him,  a  sedate  gen¬ 
tleman  inside,  perfectly  dressed,  rolling  up  to  the  gate  and  stopping 
for  a  moment  with  a  purring  engine.  St.  Peter  looked  out  and  a  wave 
of  the  hand  motioned  them  inside.  “Drive  straight  in  and  seat  the 
gentleman  on  the  right  hand  of  God,  with  those  who  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England,”  said  St.  Peter.  The  car  disappeared  in  a  whirl 
of  whatever  is  the  heavenly  equivalent  of  dust,  to  be  followed  by  a 
stream-lined  body  of  a,  let  us  call  it  a  Packard. 

This  with  its  occupants  was  motioned  in  and  directed  to  the  left 
of  God,  a  bit  farther  down  the  line,  where  Presbyterians  were  seated. 
Thus  the  line  continued  with  various  denominations  in  various 
types  of  car,  disappearing  to  their  respective  places  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tant  from,  and  to  the  right  or  left,  of  the  throne.  Finally  a  chap  drove 
up  alone  in  a  little  car,  stopped  some  distance  from  the  gate,  got  out, 
peered  into  the  gate,  still  from  a  distance,  walked  around  the  car, 
wiped  off  the  wind  shield,  tidied  the  car  up  a  bit,  looked  wistfully 
at  the  gate  again,  went  off  to  the  roadside  and  sat  on  a  log.  St.  Peter 
at  last  noticed  him  and  sent  one  of  his  angels  to  bring  him  to  the 
gate. 

He  came,  modestly  stopping  the  car  and  went  to  the  window  where 
St.  Peter  graciously  asked,  “What  can  I  do  for  you,  my  friend  ?”  The 
man  replied,  “St.  Peter,  I  do  so  want  to  get  into  Heaven,  I’ve  come  a 
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long  way  and  I  hope  you’ll  let  me  in!”  St.  Peter  looked  out  at  the 
car.  The  man  noticed  this  and  added,  “But  I’m  driving  a  Ford!”  St. 
Peter  thought  a  bit,  tapped  his  pencil  on  the  ledger,  finally  turned 
and  said,  “My  friend,  drive  in,  turn  to  the  right.  Drive  down  about 
ten  miles  to  the  left  hand  side  of  God.  You  will  find  there  a  group 
of  people  and  before  them  a  sign  board  marked  ‘Christian  Scientists’ 
you  belong  with  them  for  you  only  think  you’ve  got  a  car!”  “So  I 
only  think  you  love  me”  from  Mother  and  the  cyclone  broke. 
Skinned  shins,  for  Mother  can  throw  a  vicious  foot  [but  does  not  do 
it  nearly  often  or  hard  enough,  Mother]  a  disordered  cabin  and  finally 
a  visit  from  the  ship’s  officer,  who  after  a  peremptory  knock  at  the 
door,  asked  if  anyone  had  been  injured.  I  requested  the  ship’s  doctor 
to  give  me  some  arnica  but  Mother  suggested  she  had  all  I  needed 
and  would  volunteer  a  few  more  bruises  and  abrasions  on  which  to 
apply  the  remedies.  While  the  storm  is  not  yet  over  it  is  subsiding 
and  Mother  thinks  this  is  a  mighty  poor  beginning  to  a  Christmas, 
Birthday  and  New  Year  letter  to  our  darling  old  Joe-boy  so  far  away, 
so  valiant  and  so  true.  You  are  always  in  our  thoughts  and  hearts, 
my  son. 

You  will  judge  from  the  fact  that  we  are  writing  you  on  board  the 
good  ship  Khandalla,  bound  for  Bombay,  that  my  immediate  plans 
for  the  Chirangani  irrigation  scheme  have  collapsed.  Delighted 
smiles  from  Mother,  who  thinks  my  irrigation  should  be  confined  to 
a  rose  bush  with  a  watering  pot.  The  trouble  with  old  age  is  that  it 
builds  “castles  in  Spain”  just  as  it  did  in  youth  but  the  castles  it 
builds  won’t  come  true.  Mother  thinks  that  I  should  play,  Joe,  but 
ye  Gods  I  know  of  no  harder  work !  I’ve  been  trying  to  do  so  for  a 
year,  while  you  have  been  carving  history  in  perpetual  ice  and  flag¬ 
ging  trails  that  others  might  not  lose  their  way. 

You  are  building  real  castles  you  have  seen  in  your  dreams.  To  be 
a  creator  of  things,  a  maker  of  trails,  is  to  do  things  for  all  the  world. 
The  attainment  of  a  mountain  crest  only  serves  to  bring  into  view  a 
higher  range  to  climb.  It  is  the  climbing,  climbing,  climbing  that 
keeps  the  brain  expanding,  the  heart  full  and  the  machine  fit.  As  long 
as  one  may  see  other  ranges  ahead,  so  the  joy  of  life  and  love  races 
through  the  veins.  It  is  when  the  eye  dims  and  the  hills  turn  into 
valleys  and  one  throws  the  machine  into  reverse  to  check  the  down- 
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ward  rush  that  one  sees  hazy,  undefined  castles  in  the  valley  that  are 
never  built  by  the  old  hands.  But  God  has  sent  us  our  dear  sons  to 
carry  on.  To  them  we  pass  the  torch  and  in  their  lighting  of  the  way 
for  others  to  follow,  so  also  are  they  lighting  our  old  age,  regaling  it 
with  reflections  from  their  accomplishments  and  their  ascents,  the 
beacons  of  helpfulness  they  place  help  us  and  we  are  happy  in  their 
doing  rather  than  in  our  own.  We’ve  worked  for  them  always  and 
then  they  work  for  us. 

I  ponder  often  over  material  rewards  that  come  to  us  in  this  life. 
If  regarded  as  merely  acorns  from  which  to  plant  more  oak  trees, 
whose  shade  will  soften  the  sun  to  others  who  thread  the  highways 
of  life,  if  regarded  as  tools  with  which  to  build  more  ships  and  rail¬ 
ways,  if  regarded  as  torches  to  light  a  world  which  yet  needs  light, 
if  regarded  as  energy  to  speed  humanity  to  higher  aims,  passed  on 
through  hands  who  thus  regard  the  trust,  it  may  be  taken  there  must 
be  a  Guiding  Conclave  of  Reason  which  directs  the  burden  to  worthy 
shoulders.  When  the  Directors  have  mistaken  strength  for  weakness 
of  the  Burden  Bearers  how  quickly  do  they  fall  out  while  others  take 
up  the  load  to  climb  ever  to  the  higher  ridge  beyond.  There  must  be, 
simply  must  be,  Joe,  a  higher  power  that  directs  these  things. 

That  the  world  still  needs  light  is  so  clearly  proven  by  the  puny 
conception  of  the  attributes  of  God  so  generally  believed  today 
(though  less  than  yesterday).  We  have  the  name  but  have  left  un¬ 
sensed  the  Infinite  Scope  of  things.  How  absurd  it  is  to  rest  on  Faith 
when  Infinite  Wisdom,  Immutable  Law  appears  in  every  natural 
phenomenon  and  cries,  “There  is  a  Higher  Status.”  It  seems  this  very 
Wisdom,  these  Immutable  Laws,  operate  through  the  twilight  because 
man  has  not  yet  developed  to  withstand  the  full  bright  light  of 
truth. 

Have  I  ever  told  you,  Joe,  of  my  conception  or  definition  of  the 
soul  ?  I  believe  it  is  a  sound  one,  I  believe  there  is  a  soul,  I  believe  it 
to  be  Immortal.  It  finishes  with  the  body,  when  this  has  become  too 
worn  for  further  use.  The  individual  souls  produce  a  family  or  tribal 
soul.  Groups  of  such  souls  produce  the  soul  of  a  city,  the  souls  of  city 
the  soul  of  a  state;  the  souls  of  states  the  soul  of  a  race,  the  souls  of 
races  the  soul  of  Humanity.  Each  unit,  upward  from  the  individual 
soul,  lives  its  cycle  through  its  individual  body  and  thence  to  Im- 
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mortality  pushes  forward  and  is  pushed  backward  by  the  influence  of 
the  souls  of  others  until  the  composite  soul  of  the  Human  race  is  the 
balanced  interplay  of  Forces,  good  and  bad,  nevertheless,  a  real, 
immortal,  palpitating  thing,  as  a  whole,  which  graduates  in  Nature’s 
own  good  time  to  play  its  part  in  other  planets. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  clearer  to  say  that  soul  is  the  influence  of  every 
thought,  word  and  deed,  checked,  balanced,  speeded  or  retarded  as  it 
meets  the  influence  of  other  thoughts,  words  and  deeds  as  they  all 
merge  into  the  great  stream,  Soul  of  the  Human  Race.  One  cannot 
but  regard  the  body  as  the  House  of  Higher  Things  and  yet  the  very 
house  itself  has  its  own  soul,  which  checks,  balances,  accelerates  or 
retards  the  Soul  it  houses.  If  the  house  is  a  mere  tinker’s  job  the  soul 
may  expand  to  balance  things.  If  the  house  be  a  mansion  its  size  and 
strength  may  help  its  soul  to  do  great  things.  If  the  soul  within  such 
a  house  shrivels  and  shrinks,  it  is  because  some  link  is  weak  and  the 
forces  collide  and  neutralize. 

Thus  evil  neutralizes  good  and  the  soul  of  Humanity  becomes  the 
net  balance  of  the  influence  of  one  over  the  other.  Is  not  this  a  finer 
conception  than  to  feel  that  all  our  puny  little  lives  will  be  duplicated 
when  the  “Trumpet  blows”?  With  the  sins  and  jealousies  and  evil 
that  was  ours,  Death  is  a  cleansing  process,  only  that  lives  of  our 
soul  which  may  be  useful  and  helpful  to  other  souls  it  meets  in  the 
great  stream.  That  this  is  a  tangible  stream,  daily  manifest  to  the  liv¬ 
ing,  is  evident  in  the  conception  men  have  of  the  burden  they  should 
carry  in  life,  the  moral  standards  of  people  as  we  know  them.  Thus, 
I  think,  the  souls  of  those  good  men  who  lived  and  fought  wisely, 
who  carried  their  share  of  the  burdens  in  times  gone  by  are  today 
helping  us  carry  our  loads  with  cheer  and  strength  gained  from  their 
soul,  their  influence. 

I  have  read  this  over,  Joe,  darling,  and  I  find  I  have  not  recorded 
it  as  clearly  as  it  had  developed  in  my  own  mind  these  many  years.  I 
do  want  you  to  get  the  conception  I  have.  When  one  expresses  a 
thought  or  does  something,  an  influence  of  some  kind  is  the  result. 
The  influence  may  be  checked  or  accelerated  depending  upon  the 
angle  of  incidence  of  other  influences.  If  it  is  checked  by  another  in¬ 
fluence,  so  is  the  other  influence  checked  by  it.  A  man’s  soul  is  the  net 
balance  of  the  influence  he  exercises  through  life,  and  this  as  a  Force 
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goes  on  through  Eternity.  A  man’s  influence,  good,  bad  or  indifferent, 
lives  on;  this  is  quite  obvious.  It  also  lives  on  forever,  modified  by  and 
modifying  other  influences.  Controlled  in  effect  by  inertia  and  angle 
of  incidence  of  such  other  influences.  Nothing  else  has  satisfied  my 
mind  or  can  even  suggest  Immortality.  But  metaphysics  in  my  hands 
are  handled  with  about  the  same  delicacy  as  a  bear  would  bestow  on 
a  baby. 

We  are  on  our  way  to  India,  Ceylon,  Sumatra,  Java,  Bankok, 
Penang,  Rangoon,  Mandalay,  back  to  Calcutta,  across  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  thence  loafing  northward  to  Kashmir  and  back  to  Nairobi 
in  June.  All  because  it  rained  oceans  of  water  in  Kenya,  when  the 
farmers  wanted  it  and  we  did  not.  Even  hunting  in  Kenya  was  im¬ 
possible  as  roads  were  impassable.  The  caravan  is  stored  in  Nairobi 
and  Mother  is  tickled  pink  because  my  little  irrigation  baby  “died 
a-borning.” 

Just  the  same  I  am  bottle  feeding  another  foundling,  which  looks 
healthier  but  can  scratch  very  much  deeper  than  the  first.  It  is  a  block 
of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  on  the  Yatta  Plateau,  called  the  Yatta 
Plains.  It  is  commanded  by  a  river  that  will  irrigate  ten  or  twenty 
.  thousand  acres,  to  which  a  railway  is  expected  to  be  built.  I  now  have 
a  man  out  collecting  samples  of  earth  to  be  analysed,  from  all  over 
the  area,  scouting  out  water  holes  and  generally  preparing  to  guide 
me  over  it  when  we  return.  I’m  hoping  you  all  may  be  able  to  come, 
too,  to  see  it,  get  the  atmosphere  of  the  country,  etc.  The  conditions 
under  which  it  has  been  intimated  by  the  Government  that  I  can  se¬ 
cure  the  land,  though  this  is  not  certain,  as  it  has  to  pass  before  a  lot 
of  “brass  hats”  is  an  annual  lease  of  two  and  a  half  cents  per  acre  for 
thirty-three  years  and  an  option  of  purchase,  at  any  time  within  that 
period,  of  something  under  a  dollar  an  acre. 

In  the  meantime,  within  the  course  of  five  years,  I  should  have 
to  take  out  the  irrigation  ditch,  which  with  other  necessary  improve¬ 
ments  would  cost  about  half  a  million  dollars.  If  this  land  is  what  it 
is  said  to  be,  it  will  pay  its  lease  and  purchase  price  from  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch  alone.  The  purchase  price  is  to  be  paid  over  a  period  of 
ten  years  and  I  have  thirty-three  years  to  decide,  or  rather  you  boys 
will  have  that  time,  whether  you  wish  to  buy  it  or  not.  There  are 
certain  arrangements  to  be  made  by  which  a  lesser  amount  could  be 
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taken  up.  Details  not  yet  developed.  The  value  of  the  irrigated  land, 
when  developed  into  irrigated  plantations,  would  be  from  seventy- 
five  to  a  hundred  dollars  an  acre.  This  alone  would  pay  for  the  irriga¬ 
tion  ditch  and  the  land,  provided  there  were  purchasers  available, 
of  course. 

Now  I  am  expecting  a  period  of  from  five  to  ten  years  of  very 
troublous  times  in  Kenya  with  the  black  people.  Probably  a  Boston 
Tea  Party,  but  I  hope  not.  This  will  be  but  a  passing  event,  as  Kenya 
will  have  the  whole  of  South  Africa,  Australia  and  Canada  on  her 
side  of  the  question.  It  is  not  my  intention  to  go  into  this  matter, 
until  we  have  had  a  survey  made  and  the  whole  matter  is  discussed 
fully  with  you  in  New  York,  all  of  you.  I  regard  it  as  something  the 
grandchildren  may  find  very  useful  and  very  valuable,  when  they 
are  beginning  to  think  about  the  futures  of  their  own  little  tots.  If 
there  is  any  wisdom  in  me,  why  should  I  not  try  to  spread  it  over  to 
where  these  little  fellows  may  find  it  beneficial?  Opportunities  of 
this  kind  and  magnitude  under  the  sway  of  white  man’s  dominion, 
at  four  thousand  feet  elevation,  with  an  excellent  climate,  are  rarely 
found  and  will  be  more  scarce  as  time  goes  on.  A  little  foresight  in 
the  investment  of  money  that  none  of  us  need  now  may  be  useful  to 
those  who  follow  us.  But  bear  in  mind  many  details  must  be  scrutin¬ 
ized  and  developed  and  the  chances  are  this  is  merely  one  of  the 
castles  seen  dimly  in  the  valley  by  my  old  eyes,  which  may  never 
materialize. 

A  load  was  lifted  from  our  minds  when  your  wire  came  indicating 
that  you  were  back  from  the  hazardous  journey  to  the  shadow  of  the 
pole,  that  you  had  been  well  and  in  a  month  would  be  homeward 
bound.  We  share  the  anxiety  through  which  you  passed  your  dan¬ 
gers  and  were  more  than  thankful  when  your  wire  indicated  your 
present  comparative  safety,  my  darling  Joe. 

Can  you  persuade  Dody,  with  Chuckie,  Frank,  Vic,  Francis  and 
Jimmy,  Carl  and  Chloe  with  Betty  and  Mary  to  hop  a  ship  for 
Mombassa  ?  Then  you  would  all  know  what  we  are  thinking  of.  The 
caravans,  tents,  etc.  could  take  care  of  you  all,  and  how  glad  our  old 
hearts  would  be  to  have  a  camping  trip  to  visit  with  you  all,  our 
darlings,  again.  It  is  camping  de  luxe,  not  hard  really,  the  climate  is 
excellent,  it  would  do  all  of  you  a  world  of  good,  freshen  the  outlook, 
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be  a  complete  change.  Make  connections  with  newspapers,  as  corre¬ 
spondent,  son,  for  the  trip  and  come  on. 

All  our  love,  always,  to  each  of  you.  We  really  live  only  through 
you,  our  boys  and  girls. 

All  our  blessings, 

Father  and  Mother 


Nagpur,  Central  Provinces,  India 
(Probably  February,  1930) 

We  have  been  in  good  hands  here.  The  acting  Governor,  an 
Indian,  has  helped  us  in  every  possible  way,  had  us  to  stay  at  Gov¬ 
ernment  House  and  invited  us  again  on  our  return.  He  gave  us  the 
Viceroy’s  Shooting  Block  and  in  every  way  opened  his  heart  to  us. 
This  all  came  through  an  introduction  from  some  fine  Americans 
here,  the  Motts,  perfectly  charming  people. 

Tiger  shooting  is  not  so  thrilling  as  elephant  shooting  and  only 
really  dangerous  when  you  have  wounded,  and  not  killed  outright, 
your  tiger.  High  grass  and  ability  to  conceal  then  gives  “stripes”  all 
the  odds  and  look  out!  Only  had  one  of  these  thus  far.  I  am  really 
too  old  for  the  game.  My  glasses  get  smeared  with  perspiration  and 
my  hearing  no  better,  can’t  even  hear  them  roar.  Got  our  second  two 
days  ago.  Had  three  drives  that  day  and  the  last  one  yielded  results, 
the  others  only  thrills,  some  of  the  latter  came  from  a  wind  storm 
while  we  were  in  rather  high  machans.  The  trees  swayed  and  we 
held  on — but  no  tiger  then — just  at  dusk  on  the  way  back  to  Camp 
I  got  the  second,  where  the  third  drive  was  awaiting  us. 

Youth  is  yours,  preserve  it.  Let  the  mind  do  more,  as  the  hands 
do  less.  There  is  greater  profit  in  this.  Leisure  to  entertain  good 
friends  keeps  the  mind  and  body  young,  widens  outlook,  makes  one 
tolerant  of  others  views,  sows  seeds  that  produce  crops  in  unexpected 
places  and  when  not  expected.  Kindness  gives  three  values  at  the  one 
cost:  pleasure  to  oneself  in  being  kind,  pleasure  to  those  who  receive 
the  kindness,  a  psychology  that  goes  on  repeating  itself  through  life, 
to  both  giver  and  receiver.  No  other  seed  produces  a  better  harvest.  It 
ranks  with  dependability,  in  fact  dependability  and  kindness  are  the 
same  breed.  Both  are  imperative  if  one  is  to  travel  far  and  fast.  It  is 
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not  so  kind  for  an  old  “has  been”  to  preach,  especially  when  it  is  not 
needed. 

A  heart  full  of  love, 
Father 

Forest  Bungalow  Sitanadi  Raipur 
Central  Provinces  India 
Feb.  n,  1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  Beach: 

I  feel  rather  guilty  for  not  having  written  you  earlier.  The  truth 
is  I  am  a  miserable  correspondent  and  a  better  excuse  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  I  have  been  moving  rapidly. 

A  week  was  spent  in  reaching  Nagpur — a  delightful  one — the 
high  spots  of  which  were  Aurangabad,  or  rather  its  environments. 
The  Kailasa  at  Ellora  and  the  very  wonderful  caves  cut  from  the  liv¬ 
ing  rock  in  the  hillside  are  alone  worth  a  visit  to  India. 

The  Kailasa  is  a  temple — an  immense  structure,  inspired  doubt¬ 
less  by  a  religious  zeal  similar  to  that  which  moved  the  Cathedral 
builders — proportioned  and  detailed  into  a  living  thing  that  brings 
forward  the  souls  of  the  architects  and  builders  and,  through  its  in¬ 
fluence,  which  can  never  be  lost,  gives  them  a  nameless  but  certain 
immortality,  my  conception  concretely  of  the  immortality  which  is 
man’s.  The  effect  of  his  influence  for  good  or  bad,  which  is  carried 
forward  until  the  race  itself  shall  be  lost  in  time.  You  see,  I  am  a 
pagan.  In  fact,  I  believe  I  am  a  Hindu.  This  thought  comes  to  me  as 
I  sense  a  smattering  of  the  Vedas,  which  I  am  keen  to  read.  But  to 
return — a  solid  block  of  stone  was  left  in  the  hillside,  200  feet  into 
the  hill — some  100  feet  wide  and  90  high.  This  mass  was  fashioned 
into  a  truly  beautiful  temple,  reaching  to  the  sky  in  a  line,  which 
I  imagine,  came  from  the  same  inspiration  which  gave  birth  to  the 
Taj  Mahal. 

This  huge  mass  of  living  rock  was  then  worked  into  several  stories 
of  chambers,  each  perfect  in  line,  proportion  and  detail ;  each  housing 
not  only  some  stone  images  but,  what  is  more  apparent  to  the  spirit, 
if  one  catches  the  mood,  the  souls  of  the  designers,  which  speak  to 
one  from  every  room  and  gallery  to  say  they  are  immortal.  The  mes¬ 
sage  they  have  sent  down  through  the  centuries  is  pulsating  with 
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life,  which  imparts  itself  willy  nilly  to  those  who  see — and  hear.  The 
Kailasa  is  outstanding  in  a  group  of  some  thirty  odd  thought — 
compelling  structures,  all  carved  out  of  living  rock.  If  you  have  not 
seen  Ellora,  do  so  and  be  the  richer  from  a  source  that  gives  un¬ 
grudgingly  and  leaves  the  mind  attuned  to  harmonies  which  speak 
to  us  from  times  that  passed  before  our  Christ  was  born. 

The  day’s  run,  over  dusty  roads,  and  innumerable  dodgings  of  ox 
carts,  brought  us  to  Ajanta  which  carries  a  message  surely  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  thoughts  inspired  by  Ellora  and  the  Kailasa.  It  should 
be  seen  first.  After  all,  the  gods  these  structures  were  built  to  house 
were  not  the  stone  images  but  the  thoughts  and  teachings  which 
stirred  the  souls  of  men.  The  images  are  meant  to  reach  the  minds 
of  men  too  deaf  and  blind  to  be  affected  by  the  spirit  message.  Why 
should  not  one  worship,  absorb  and  accept  the  teaching  of  all  great 
leaders  ?  All  religions  are  based,  more  or  less,  on  the  same  structure. 
A  few  centuries  pass  and  we  forget  the  essential  teachings  and  seek 
to  buy  ourselves  into  an  imaginary  Heaven  by  saying  prayers,  instead 
of  living  so  that  we  enjoy  the  Heaven  here.  But  I  must  not  bore  you 
with  my  pagan  thoughts. 

Nagpur,  and  friends  made  there,  sent  us  into  the  jungles  for  tiger 
after  a  hectic  trip  to  Calcutta  for  guns.  Those  who  really  hunt  tigers 
would  allow  nothing  but  H.  V.  cordite — or  a  funeral  for  those  who 
hunted  tiger  with  lesser  weapons.  So  I  had  to  buy  a  465-500  Holland. 

Our  third  day  in  the  jungle  brought  us  a  magnificent  tiger  and  a 
fine  sambur.  The  Holland  H.  V.  proved  effective  and  brought  us 
luck.  Trophies  of  the  show  you  will  see  when  we  return  to  Bombay. 

We  will  base  on  Nagpur  until  March  the  first,  so  please  continue 
to  send  mail  there.  Telegrams  may  now  come  by  mail  as  we  will  be 
in  the  blue,  shooting  until  March  the  first.  We  reach  Nagpur  from 
here  on  February  14th  and  are  off  again  at  once  to  another  block. 
We  are  fortunate  in  making  good  friends,  so  all  goes  well. 

I  enclose  a  check  for  Rs  50-0-0  for  further  expenses  incurred  by 
you  for  mail  etc. 

We  are  more  than  grateful  to  you,  Mr.  Beach,  for  all  your  kind¬ 
ness  and  are  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  again  on  our  return. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  De  Ganahl 
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Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  was  indeed  pleased  to  get  your  most  interesting  letter  describing 
the  Ellora  and  Ajanta  caves  and  announcing  your  good  luck  in  get¬ 
ting  a  tiger.  I  congratulate  you  both  on  your  luck  and  your  good 
sportsmanship,  which  I  am  sure  is  more  important. 

You  are  certainly  excusable  for  what  you  call  delay  in  writing.  I 
know  your  continuous  changing  gives  you  very  little  time  to  write 
and  I  don’t  expect  you  to  do  it,  but  your  description  of  the  caves 
would  certainly  give  one  the  impression  that  you  have  found  time 
to  allow  your  impressions  to  be  expressed  in  most  beautiful  language. 
I  consider  your  description  the  best  I  have  ever  read  on  the  subject 
and  I  must  admit  that  it  is  the  first  time  I  have  really  had  a  desire  to 
go  and  see  them,  which  I  intend  to  do  at  the  first  opportunity. 

The  real  point  of  this  letter  is  to  let  you  know  about  the  ear 
trumpet.  Powells  had  only  the  one  that  I  sent  you.  I  tried  to  get  one 
like  the  one  you  had  while  in  Bombay  but  neither  Powell  nor  any 
other  store  here  had  any  of  that  sort,  in  fact  Powell  is  the  only  firm  I 
found  that  had  any  at  all.  I  hope  it  suits  you  but  Powell  said  he 
couldn’t  take  it  back,  even  if  it  didn’t,  which  is  very  characteristic 
of  Indians.  How  in  the  world  they  do  anything  at  all  in  business,  I 
can’t  see.  They  seemed  to  think  they  were  doing  me  a  favor  in  selling 
it  to  me  and  I  thought  the  price  quite  high  too. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  again 
when  you  return  to  Bombay  and  also  seeing  the  pictures  of  your 
trophies.  I  suppose  you  have  already  had  it  tanned  and  mounted  but 
Atwood  could  give  you  good  advice  on  that  point  if  you  haven’t 
already  had  it  done.  I  believe  he  is  at  present  somewhere  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  but  his  address  here  is  c/o  Singer  Sewing  Ma¬ 
chine  Co.,  Ballard  Estate.  I  think  he  has  his  tanned  down  in  Mysore 
somewhere. 

I  have  seen  Major  Vymer  several  times  since  you  left  and  he  has 
always  asked  about  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me  for  anything  I  can  do  for  you 
and  don’t  think  that  I  expect  you  to  write  to  me  under  the  conditions 
under  which  you  are  working  at  the  present  time. 

With  best  wishes  to  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl, 

Sincerely, 

W.  H.  Beach 
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Kolsa  Forest  Bungalo  Chanda  C.P. 

Feb.  23, 1930 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps  : 

It  has  been  a  delightful  six  months  since  we  were  compelled  to 
say  goodbye  to  you  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Kivu.  To  have  carried  with 
us  recollections  of  you  in  such  pleasant  and  full  measure,  prepared  us 
to  find  our  African  paths  crossed  by  nice  episodes  and  charming 
people.  We  have  not  been  disappointed.  Our  stay  in  Kenya  proved 
sterile  only  so  far  as  our  hopes  to  lead  water  over  parched  land  col¬ 
lapsed.  Otherwise,  our  thoughts  are  freshened  by  recollections  of 
many  friends,  men  and  women. 

One  finds  so  many  people  who  are  nice  trying  to  do  things,  or  is 
it  that  trying  to  do  things  makes  them  nice?  I  sometimes  think  all 
happiness  may  be  measured  in  terms  of  brain  pulsations  —  not  a 
happy  simile.  Even  to  have  the  mind  full  of  regrets  has  its  merits.  It 
is  then,  much  like  a  sail  loft,  in  which  to  put  canvas  to  spread  to 
fairer  winds.  Stagnation,  silence,  immobility  should  be  merely  points 
from  which  and  through  which  to  measure  movement,  flight,  speed. 
It  is  really  a  sad  thing  to  watch  the  huge  fly-wheel  of  a  monster 
engine  slowly  die,  as  it  comes  to  a  stop.  To  me,  as  it  starts  and  gathers 
speed,  bringing  life  to  all  the  other  little  engines  and  machines,  the 
spirit  quickens  and  I  live  with  the  whirr  of  the  machines.  In  motion 
they  lose  their  drab  appearance  and  become  possessed  of  actual  and 
even  practical  souls.  Kipling  got  it  in  MacAndrew’s  Hymn.  Really 
the  soul  of  man  pushing  its  way  to  expression  through  iron,  steel 
and  grease.  Have  I  ever  told  you  that  our  men  in  Mexico  always 
worked  better,  markedly  so,  when  the  plantation  sawmill  was 
“crying”  its  way  through  knotty  logs  ?  Discords  are  only  incompleted 
parts  of  great  harmonies — even  harmonies  in  themselves  to  which 
the  listener  is  not,  for  the  moment,  attuned  in  spirit. 

“There  is  beauty  in  the  bellow  of  the  blast.”  Equally  it  is  true 
that  there  is  beauty  in  the  fury  of  the  lashing  of  the  tiger’s  tail.  Do 
you  recall  a  character  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  which  failed  to  have 
its  charm?  And  why?  May  it  not  be  that  they  are  all  full  of  life 
given  to  us  with  action  and  harmony. 

This  reference  to  the  tiger’s  tail  merely  leads  to  telling  you  that 
India,  as  did  Africa,  continues  and  is  “all  out”  to  make  two  wan- 
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derers  enjoy  their  wanderings.  We  are  having  more  than  our  fair 
share  of  luck  and  pleasure.  We  have  been  taken  to  the  hearts  of  your 
people  here  and,  as  always,  find  them  pleasant  havens.  . 

Your  country  has  produced,  in  astonishing  measure,  great  men, 
whom  I  would  group  in  the  following  order  of  merit — surely  not 
the  conventional  order:  pioneers  and  explorers,  law  makers  and 
administrators,  poets  and  writers — you  will  agree  that  the  last  two 
differ.  Then  the  policemen — your  great  generals  and  admirals — even 
Tommy  and  the  London  Bobby  have  place  here.  Great  merchants 
having  some  of  the  qualities  of  all  the  others.  Your  great  Divines  I 
rather  regard  as  spiritual  traffic  policemen,  who  steady  the  pace  of 
your  nation,  make  you  loth  to  change  gears  for  stiff  climbs  and  fre¬ 
quently  keep  the  pace  too  slow.  And  lastly,  placed  here  for  emphasis, 
because  they  should  head  the  list — your  great  scientists  who  turn  on 
the  light  that  the  world  may  find  its  way  about.  And  yet  you  have 
failed  to  produce  a  National  Selfish  Conscience,  upon  which,  in  the 
end,  must  rest  the  structure  you  have  built,  which  briefly,  is  the  civili¬ 
zation  of  our  time. 

In  all  your  possessions  I  seem  to  sense  a  failure  to  send  your  roots 
into  the  soil  from  whence  you  must  draw  the  nourishment  to  sustain 
the  great  tree  you  have  grown.  You  have  been  feeding  the  world  into 
prosperity  and  have  been  drawing  the  sustenance  from  your  own 
island;  neither  seems  wise,  having  regard  to  the  endurance  of  the 
source  from  which  the  good  has  flowed.  You  will  see  from  this  that 
my  views  on  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  Uganda,  Kenya  are  but  confirmed 
in  India.  Christopher  Wrenn  rebuilt  beautiful  St.  Paul’s  on  founda¬ 
tions  which  your  engineers  of  1927-30  found  it  necessary  to  “under¬ 
pin.”  Your  statesmen  have  built  your  Empire,  spanning  the  world. 
It  must  be  “underpinned.”  And  this  underpinning  must  take  the 
form  of  acute  National  Selfishness.  The  disease  itself  is  acute.  Chaotic 
political  winds  and  currents  are  washing  the  earth  away  from  roots 
too  shallow  in  the  soil  to  sustain  your  beautiful  trees.  This  generation 
should  be  underpinning  the  structure,  leading  the  roots  into  richer 
soil,  planting  British  interests,  economic  interests,  where  hitherto 
you  have  planted  your  great  men,  who  have  given  their  lives  for  Eng¬ 
land’s  glory  in  her  material  affection  for  her  weaker  charges.  My 
plea  is  not  really  so  much  for  England  as  for  the  continuation  of 
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her  strength — that  she  may  always  have  to  give,  as  she  so  generously 
has  given  to  the  world,  in  her  great  history. 

You  see,  my  dear  Captain,  I  am  unchanged  as  a  critic  of  your 
nation — but  you  will  know  that  I  venture  this  because  I  feel  I  realise 
how  much  your  nation  means  to  mankind,  to  my  own  no  less  than  to 
other  nations. 

My  wire  to  you,  with  regard  to  Major  Salmonson,  brought  your 
usual  prompt  reply.  We  are  not  yet  in  his  section  and  are  reserving 
this  introduction,  hoping  to  deliver  it  in  person. 

Ten  days  in  Bombay  amazed  me  with  the  heritage  the  British 
leave  to  India,  astonished  me  to  notice  the  lightness  of  her  toll — a 
heavier  toll  would  have  made  a  better  India.  Your  development  of 
India  is  top  heavy.  Your  basic  qualities  have  not  touched  him,  or  have 
only  touched  those  who  float,  and  not  sufficiently  to  bring  them  to 
a  safe  anchorage.  Had  you  had  your  roots  down,  taken  economic  toll, 
given  opportunities  to  your  own  men  and  officers  to  exploit,  you 
would  have  stirred  the  masses  to  emulation,  uprooted  the  superstitions 
and  mobilized  the  enormous  productive  power  of  the  country.  Even 
as  it  is,  you  have  given  the  Indians  twenty-seven  million  acres  of  irri¬ 
gation.  But  this  merely  means  that  you  have  made  it  possible  for 
twenty  million  more  Indians,  unchanged  in  economic  outlook,  to 
exist  much  as  before.  The  requirement  is  to  change  the  man,  not 
merely  to  multiply  him.  You  have  done  it  for  the  Indian;  you  should 
have  done  it  to  him.  This  may  not  be  as  heartless  as  it  sounds.  You 
have  carefully  dodged  all  round  his  weaknesses.  He  needed  to  have 
them  knocked  on  the  head.  He  still  worships  smallpox,  cholera  and 
less  evil  things.  He  is  not  foolish.  I  do  not  find  him  vacuous  or  even 
cruel.  In  fact,  I  like  him. 

The  list  of  Hindu  gods  is  endless.  His  faith  easily  accepts  a  new 
god.  Why  not  give  him  Work,  Hygiene,  Cleanliness — even  Money. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  a  mild  worship  of  money — if  it  is  used 
wisely — and  they  certainly  use  their  cattle  and  also  worship  them. 
They  might  be  taught  that  a  higher  incarnation  only  comes  to  those 
who  worship  big  bulls  that  breed  big,  milky  cows;  that  small  scraggly 
cows  make  their  incarnation  in  a  lower  caste. 

You  have  been  merely  Governors  of  India,  Sudan,  Uganda,  and 
even  in  Kenya.  Your  example  of  industrial  life  they  can  find  only  in 
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England.  Your  roots  have  not  gone  down  and  today,  the  top  heavy 
class  is  saying — “Get  out!  You  have  taught  us  to  rule  ourselves!  And 
will  the  tree  stand  the  storm?  If  not,  what  will  you  do  with  your 
Governors  ? 

As  I  go  along,  the  cry  that  these  countries  are  not  suited  to  white 
men  loses  force.  If  this  be  true,  only  a  small  strip  between  the  Poles 
and  the  Equator  is  indeed  left  for  him.  And  the  future  will  be  black 
and  red.  But  this  is  enough  for  one  sitting,  dear  Captain.  How  I 
would  like  to  have  it  out  with  you. 

The  Acting  Governor  of  the  Central  Provinces  has  been  very  nice 
to  me.  Here  we  are  shooting  in  some  of  their  best  reserves.  Others  to 
follow.  Have  bagged  a  nice  tigress  and  we  are  getting  a  nice  lot  of 
trophies.  More  tigers  to  follow,  I  hope. 

April  and  May  will  see  us  on  the  move  again;  and  June  or  July 
back  in  Kenya.  Then  New  York  and  back  to  Africa  to  complete  the 
Cape  Town  trip.  Thence  Malay  States,  China,  Japan,  Hawaii  and 
Home — unless  we  get  the  Yatto  Plateau  and  build  that  ditch. 

Our  address,  for  some  time  yet,  will  be  care  of  the  American 
Consul,  Bombay. 

Please  say  a  kind  word  to  the  chief  and  your  various  servants  who 
added  so  greatly  to  our  safari. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl,  as  always,  joins  me  in  affection  for  our  friends  in 
Kobale. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Rest  House  Sitanaddi 
Central  Provinces  India 
Feb.  12,  1930 

My  Darling  Little  Chuckie  and  Mary  and  Betty  and  Francis 
and  Jimmy: 

This  is  to  all  of  you,  for  your  Big  Grandpa  and  Big  Grandma 
have  been  seeing  so  many  things  that  would  interest  you  all,  that  I 
must  tell  you  about  some  of  them.  When  you  are  a  little  older  you 
will  read  the  Jungle  Bookj,  written  by  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
you  will  know  that  your  Grandpa  and  Grandma  have  been  through 
the  forests  it  speaks  of.  The  “Council  Table”  around  which  the 
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beasts  were  supposed  to  gather  is  a  large  rock  in  the  forest  near 
Nagpur.  What  they  call  “jungle”  in  India  is  any  forest-like  place.  In 
Africa  “Jungle”  is  only  the  densest  kind  of  growth  and  some  jungle 
Grandpa  and  I  went  through  in  the  Belgian  Congo  was  so  dense  we 
could  hardly  walk  through  it  single  file.  It  had  vines  hanging  down 
across  the  path  and  sometimes  trees  had  fallen  and  had  to  be  climbed 
over  and  at  some  streams  we  had  to  be  carried  across  on  the  backs  of 
the  African  Negroes  and  at  others  we  had  to  cross  on  fallen  logs. 

We  expected  monkeys  in  the  trees  and  looked  for  them  but  there 
were  very  few  in  that  part  of  Africa,  though  one  or  two  days  Grandpa 
saw  the  trees  sway  from  the  jumps  of  one  small  monkey  called  a 
Colobos,  with  long  black  fur,  with  some  white  arranged  like  a 
fringe  along  the  sides.  These  monkeys  are  clever  and  swift  and  very 
hard  to  catch,  so  there  are  not  many  of  them  in  the  zoos.  I  do  not 
remember  to  have  seen  one  of  them  in  captivity  and  I  did  not  even 
see  one  in  the  trees.  But  in  India  we  have  already  seen  a  number  of 
the  gray  monkeys  with  very  long  tails,  that  seem  to  come  quite  near 
people  and  villages.  We  have  even  seen  them  sitting  in  trees  and 
under  trees  that  border  the  roads  where  ox-wagons  and  people  pass 
constantly,  with  even  an  occasional  motor  car  or  truck — lorry.  Yester¬ 
day,  we  were  watching  a  hill  that  was  very  rocky  and  it  was  quite 
full  of  monkeys  scampering  over  its  side  towards  us  and  jumping 
into  and  out  of  the  trees  and  all  over  the  place.  One  little  fellow  sat 
down  and  looked  about  him,  quite  unconscious  of  our  being  near. 
They  are  very  dear  little  fellows  and  I  think  no  one  even  thinks  of 
hurting  them  or  hunting  them. 

The  forest  they  are  in,  like  all  the  Indian  jungle  near  here,  is  open, 
with  a  rather  close  growth  of  smallish  trees,  little  undergrowth,  some 
places  are  like  little  meadows,  free  of  trees  but  with  grass  which  now 
is  tall,  about  four  feet,  and  has  very  lovely  coloring,  pink  and  soft 
brown  with  a  little  green.  There  are  large  and  small  rocks,  scattered 
and  in  piles  on  the  hillsides  and  in  the  valley  is  apt  to  be  a  rather  wide 
stream  bed  of  sand  with,  now  a  small  rill  running  through  it  that  at 
times  widens  into  a  pool.  When  the  heavy  rains  come  in  June,  that 
are  called  “monsoons,”  these  dry  river  beds  become  large  rivers  quite 
suddenly.  Where  we  now  are  no  one  can  come  by  motor  car  in  the 
wet  season,  as  all  the  little  bridges  are  swept  away  and  the  water  be- 
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comes  much  too  deep  and  swift  to  cross  without  them.  Just  now  there 
is  a  carpet  of  dry  leaves  that  rattle  pleasantly  as  we  walk  over  and 
through  them. 

The  forests  in  this  part  of  India  are  exactly  like  the  forests  around 
the  Adirondacks,  the  “mountains”  that  are  really  only  large  hills, 
north  in  New  York  State,  rather  near  Canada.  They  are  not  like 
southern  forests,  to  our  surprise.  There  are  many  kinds  of  animals  in 
them.  Lots  of  Asiatic  sloth  bears.  A  gentleman  has  one,  he  thinks 
about  a  month  old,  that  is  very  fat.  Also,  I  regret  to  say,  has  a  very 
unpleasant  disposition.  It  has,  like  all  of  these  bears,  long  claws,  a 
long  nose,  little  piggy  eyes,  rather  coarse  black  fur  with  a  very  nice 
white  semi-circle  under  its  chin,  like  a  bib.  It  needs  a  bib,  for  when 
it  eats  it  gets  into  the  pan  of  milk  with  both  fore  feet  and  makes  such 
a  noise  sucking  and  fairly  choking  itself  that  we  sometimes  fear  it 
may  really  choke.  But  it  knows  when  it  has  had  enough.  It  suddenly 
stops  all  the  haste  and  noise  and  waddles  off  in  search  of  a  place  to 
lie  down  to  recover.  When  picked  up  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  it 
growls  and  objects  loudly  and  I  have  not  seen  it  show  any  affection 
or  respond  to  any  petting.  It  cannot  be  petted  much  for  it  is  too  wild 
and  cross  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  be  tame  enough  to  handle  even 
carefully. 

This  same  gentleman  is  in  the  Forest  Service,  that  is  he  helps  to 
look  after  the  “jungle,”  keeps  its  roads  passable,  gives  permits  for 
taking  out  timber  to  make  railway  ties,  watches  the  growth  of  trees 
and  sometimes  plants  new  ones,  sells  the  tall  grass  to  the  Indians  to 
make  roofs  for  their  houses.  They  call  that  “thatching”  the  house. 
Well,  he  has  an  elephant  to  go  about  on  and  this  morning  your 
Grandpa  went  on  the  nice  tame  elephant  to  look  for  bison.  An  Indian 
bison  is  a  very  large  animal  much  larger  than  our  buffalo  at  home. 
There  are  buffalo  here,  too,  but  they  are  like  black,  bony  oxen,  with 
horns  that  are  sometimes  three  quarters  of  a  yard  long.  These  lie 
along  their  back,  do  not  stick  out  at  the  sides  like  our  oxen’s  horns. 
They  are  really  a  water  buffalo  and  when  wild  are  a  dangerous 
animal.  Many  of  them  have  been  tamed  and  are  used  to  pull  carts 
or  for  what  little  farm  work  is  done  here  with  animals.  I  suppose 
they  are  helpful  to  cultivate  the  rice  which  grows  in  liquid  mud,  as 
they  like  to  be  in  the  water  a  great  deal. 
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Grandpa  said  the  elephant  walked  very  carefully.  Their  great 
weight  makes  them  very  careful  not  to  walk  where  they  might 
break  through  and  they  show  knowledge  of  how  to  climb  hills  at  the 
points  easiest  to  “make  the  grades.”  So  much  so,  that  in  Africa  engi¬ 
neers  have  often  followed  elephant  paths  in  laying  out  roads  to  mount 
hills  easily.  This  elephant  is  fed  some  grain  from  a  large  basket  every 
night  before  the  house.  We  gave  it  an  orange  and  it  was  swallowed  in 
one  gulp,  so  we  opened  the  next  one  and  fed  the  elephant  small 
pieces  at  a  time,  oranges  not  being  abundant  in  this  out-of-the-way 
place.  I  was  greatly  surprised,  when  I  first  saw  the  nice  old  thing 
coming  along  with  two  men  carrying  her  supper.  She  had  to  wait 
for  it  awhile,  but  made  no  great  complaint  beyond  gently  butting 
one  of  the  men,  as  though  nudging  him  to  hasten.  She  brings  in  her 
loads  of  leaves,  great  piles  of  them,  to  eat  during  the  night.  They  say 
she  is  almost  hidden  under  the  quantity  necessary  for  these  nightly 
lunches.  I  have  not  seen  her  come  in  with  a  load. 

Beautiful  pea-fowl  fly  about  in  these  forests  and  a  jungle  fowl,  like 
our  own  domestic  chicken  almost,  and  a  wee  painted  spur  fowl,  with 
simply  lovely  plumage  and  two  spurs  on  its  little  legs.  These  are  all 
excellent  eating  and  hard  enough  to  shoot,  amid  the  patches  of  sun¬ 
light  and  shadow  in  the  jungle,  to  make  them  interesting  work  and 
leaving  a  margin  of  safety  for  the  birds. 

We  have  seen  bats  as  large  as  hens  flying  about  in  the  evenings. 
These  large  bats  eat  fruit  and  do  not  dart  about  trying  to  catch 
insects  as  do  our  little  bats  at  home.  They  simply  fly  from  tree  to  tree 
like  big  birds.  They  nest  in  the  trees,  or  rather  hang  themselves  up 
in  them  in  the  day  time  and  do  not  go  into  houses  like  our  little  bats 
at  home  do. 

I  am  now  watching  the  old  elephant  eat  its  supper.  It  fills  its 
trunk  tip  from  the  basket  of  grain  and  then  puts  the  tip  away  down 
its  throat  and  blows  the  grain  down  still  further.  The  Indian  elephant 
is  quite  different  from  the  African.  It  has  smaller  ears  and  a  dome  to 
its  head  and  this  one  has  very  much  longer  tail  and  only  tiny  tusks. 
Also  this  one  has  pink  on  its  face  and  under  its  chin  and  ear  edges, 
which  are  ragged.  It  must  have  had  a  sacred  white  elephant  in  the 
family  and  have  inherited  some  of  the  white  tendency,  really  lack 
of  pigment  or  coloring  matter.  .  .  . 
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Khana  Kestli  District  ot  Mandla 
Central  Provinces  India 
March  18,  1930 

My  Darling  Children: 

Thank  you  for  the  snaps  of  our  precious  Betty  and  Mary,  who 
show  how  finely  they  are  growing.  Mary  will  be  a  handfull !  I  never 
saw  so  young  a  child  with  so  marked  a  character  showing  in  her 
face.  She  and  Jimmy  would  be  a  team!  Darling  old  Chuckie  was  too 
ill  when  we  saw  him  to  then  show  much  but  the  spiritualizing  effects 
of  his  sufferings.  How  gloriously  happy  our  Joe-boy  must  be  with  his 
little  wife  and  son  again  now!  It  does  one  good  to  think  of  their 
happiness  and  what  a  relief  it  is  to  have  Joe  safely  out  of  that  awful 
danger!  Prospects  of  another  winter  of  dreadful  night  improperly 
outfitted  paralyzed  me  with  fear.  I’ve  never  had  anything  haunt  me 
so,  except  when  Frank  was  at  the  front  when  life  was  one  long 
prayer.  But  it  is  always  that  for  one’s  children  from  the  moment  they 
are  born — when  in  danger  it  becomes  more  poignant  and  this  last 
menacing  fate  of  Joe’s  unnerved  me. 

We  are  sending  a  lot  of  tiger  and  leopard  skins  soon.  We  want 
our  darling  little  daughters  to  each  have  a  coat  of  leopard  skins. 

Fazzer  is  writing  Carl  at  sixty  miles  a  minute  beside  me.  He 
wrote  Joe,  as  did  I,  and  sent  it  marked  urgent.  We  hope  it  may  be 
there  to  welcome  him  on  his  return  from  the  antarctic.  We  hope  he 
may  care  to  purchase  an  interest  in  the  White  Plains  paper.  He  is 
known  there  and  should  no  longer  submerge  himself  as  reporter, 
even  on  a  larger  paper.  He  should  branch  out  now  while  still  in  the 
public  eye,  as  Father  says,  “capitalize  his  recent  experiences.”  It  is 
much  safer  to  be  part  owner  of  a  good  going  and  already  paying 
paper  in  a  growing  community  than  to  try  starting  out  on  his  own 
entirely,  to  build  from  the  ground  up. 

It  is  late  and  as  Father  rises  at  five  a.m.  I  must  stop  and  let  him 
sleep  at  once.  He  sleeps  and  snores  so  happily  but  I  fear  begins  to 
talk  too  much  of  age,  calls  himself  a  “has  been,”  says  he  is  through 
and  nonsense  of  that  sort.  I  do  not  want  him  to  remain  in  Africa! 
There  is  trouble  brewing  there  and  serious.  To  settle  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
would  keep  him  young,  if  he  had  a  live  interest  and  felt  he  was 
needed.  When  he  returns,  my  darlings,  please  have  some  suggestions 
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to  try  to  keep  him  busy  in  mind  and  active  in  body  and  so  happy 
again.  Make  him  feel  he  is  needed  and  is  useful.  He  is  so  wonderful 
a  man !  A  character  so  fine  and  a  body  so  hardy  and  a  brain  so  keen 
and  sure — with  so  winning  a  personality!  He  is  so  kind  and  gentle 
and  so  generous  in  judgment.  I  want  so  much  to  get  him  home  safely 
and  well  and  free  from  entangling  business  alliances. 

Always  our  love,  my  darlings, 
Mother 


Kana  Kisli,  C.  P. 

March  29,  1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  Beach: 

We  are  on  the  point  of  winding  up  our  delightful  shooting  trip 
in  the  Central  Provinces.  Through  the  kindness  of  the  acting  Gover¬ 
nor  and  his  Secretary,  Captain  Hayes-Newington,  we  have  been 
given  blocks  usually  strictly  reserved,  with  the  result  that  we  have 
got  three  tigers,  as  many  panthers  and  some  very  fine  barasingha 
and  cheetah  and  altogether  had  a  most  glorious  shoot.  The  largest 
tiger  fell  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl’s  gun. 

We  are  leaving  here  on  the  2nd  of  April  for  Benares  and  Calcutta 
and  I  am  wiring  you  requesting  that  our  mail  be  directed  c/o  Great 
Eastern  Hotel,  Calcutta,  after  you  receive  this  telegram.  My  route 
will  be  Jubbulpore,  Benares,  Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  back  to  Calcutta, 
Agra,  where  we  will  again  join  the  cars,  which  will  be  overhauled 
during  the  Darjeeling  trip. 

I  have  just  received  word  by  cable  that  it  has  been  raining  on  the 
Yatta  Plateau  ever  since  we  left  Kenya.  In  view  of  this  I  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  return  to  New  York  via  China,  Japan,  Hawaii  and  hope 
to  be  east  again  by  the  winter  or  early  next  spring.  After  an  abnormal 
rainy  spell  through  the  dry  season,  it  would  be  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  Yatta  Plateau  and  I  cannot  afford  to  take  a  chance  by  investigat¬ 
ing  it  under  abnormally  favorable  conditions. 

We  will  write  you  again  from  Benares,  where  we  expect  to  spend 
a  day  or  two. 

The  people  in  the  Central  Provinces  certainly  have  given  us  a 
delightful  shoot. 
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With  kindest  personal  regards  in  which  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

The  Club,  Mahableshwar 
April  9,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Your  letter  written  March  29th  from  Kana  Kisli  Central  Provinces 
has  just  reached  me  up  here  at  Mahableshwar,  where  I  am  spending 
a  few  weeks  with  the  Government  of  Bombay.  This  is  the  Official 
Hill  Station  of  the  Bombay  Government  and  we  are  allowed  to  spend 
a  month  yearly  here  while  the  Government  is  here  (April  and  May) 
on  an  official  status.  It  is  delightfully  cool  here  (4,500  ft.)  and  I  am 
enjoying  the  change  from  the  Bombay  climate,  which  is  far  from 
exhilarating  at  this  time  of  year.  I  have  just  got  news,  however,  that 
the  Consul  in  charge  has  been  transferred  to  Melbourne  and  I  will 
have  to  go  down  in  about  a  week  to  take  over  the  office  from  him. 

Your  successful  shoot  in  the  Central  Provinces  certainly  pleases 
me  and  I  want  to  extend  my  congratulations  to  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  for 
her  good  sportmanship  in  bagging  the  biggest  tiger  of  the  lot.  There 
are  very  few  to  whom  such  luck  comes  and  I  am  sure  she  can  be 
justly  proud  of  her  achievement.  Your  total  collection  will  certainly 
add  a  lot  to  your  trophies  already  in  your  possession. 

I  am  sorry  your  itinerary  does  not  lead  you  back  to  Bombay,  as  I 
was  hoping  to  see  you  again  before  you  leave  India.  However,  I  will 
probably  be  here  when  you  return  next  winter  and  shall  look  for¬ 
ward  toward  seeing  you  then. 

You  should  find  Darjeeling  a  pleasant  spot  after  your  stay  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Calcutta,  both  of  which  are  undoubtedly  hot 
at  this  time.  I  have  been  wondering  how  you  were  making  out  even 
in  March  in  the  Central  Provinces. 

I  have  been  watching  with  interest  the  progress  of  Byrd  on  his 
return  and  I  presume  you  will  be  in  New  York  when  he  arrives 
there  and  help  in  the  celebration.  It  will  doubtless  be  an  important 
event  to  both  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  I  hope  they  all  get  the 
welcome  they  deserve. 

If  there  is  anything  further  I  can  do  for  you  from  Bombay,  please 
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do  not  hesitate  to  call  on  me.  It  will  always  be  a  pleasure  to  me  to 
do  anything  I  can  for  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  you. 

Very  sincerely, 

W.  H.  Beach 

Palace,  Coochbehar, 
April  8,  1930 

My  Darlings  : — 

I  simply  must  write  you  from  here.  Through  a  most  delightful 
young  Indian  friend,  whom  we  met  at  Government  House  in  Nag¬ 
pur,  we  have  been  asked  to  stop  with  Her  Highness,  the  Maharani 
of  Cooch-Behar  at  the  Palace.  Fazzer  has  a  room  as  large  and  lofty 
as  a  fair-sized  house  with  a  bath  room  as  huge  as  a  fair-sized  drawing 
room  and  a  toilet  of  equal  size,  both  floored  and  walled  completely 
in  cream  white  tiles.  All  opening  on  the  lofty  corridor,  porch  or 
piazza  that  surrounds  the  whole  Palace  on  both  sides  and  not  only 
acts  as  a  shade  to  the  rooms  but  as  a  passage  as  well.  Next  comes 
the  drawing  room  allotted  to  us,  charmingly  furnished  with  real 
gems  of  carved  furniture  etc.,  and  then  my  bed  room  all  in  lacquer, 
really  lovely,  and  my  bath  suite.  Both  bed  rooms  and  the  drawing 
room  are  of  equal  size,  huge,  and  my  bath  suite  is  not  so  large  as 
Fazzer’s  nor  has  it  the  elaborate  shower  bath  screen.  [Jealous, 
Father.]  It  opens  on  a  beautiful  flowered  and  fountained  Court  and 
all  its  three  lofty,  arched,  windows  were  open  to  the  world,  till  I  had 
them  closed  by  the  Venetian  blinds  or  shutters;  upstairs  and  down 
could  have  had  a  full  view. 

The  whole  Palace  is  so  large,  with  a  dome,  and  set  in  formal 
grounds,  lovely  with  circular  beds  of  glowing  flowers  scattered  about 
its  extensive  lawns  and  with  a  straight  drive  leading  from  the  gate 
to  the  Palace,  that  I  thought  it  must  be  the  Parliament  buildings  but 
was  assured  by  her  Highness,  most  modestly  and  sweetly,  that  it  was 
her  “house.”  When  the  train  arrived  she  was  met  by  officials,  a  carpet 
led  from  her  compartment  to  her  car  and  after  the  formalities  were 
over  I  was  placed  beside  her  therein,  while  dear  Fazzer  followed  in 
another  car  with  Captain  Baig.  This  is  the  charming,  intelligent, 
brilliant  youth  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  pleasure  of  this 
visit.  He  was  Military  Aide  to  the  temporary  Governor  of  the  Central 
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Provinces  at  Nagpur,  the  latter  a  mediocre  Indian  with  a  wife  of 
much  greater  attainments  than  his,  it  seemed  to  us.  She  was  sweet  as 
well  as  intelligent  and  had  studied  two  years  at  the  London  Univer¬ 
sity.  Her  Highness,  the  Maharani  of  Cooch  Behar,  our  hostess  here, 
is  a  very  beautiful  woman  of  thirty-five,  though  she  looks  younger,  a 
widow,  with  a  daughter  of  sixteen,  now  in  school  in  England ;  a  son 
of  fifteen,  the  future  Maharaja;  two  other  daughters  and  a  still 
younger  son.  We  met  at  breakfast  and  luncheon  these  two  younger 
daughters,  dear  and  pretty  little  girls  of  eight  and  twelve,  I  should 
think.  Clear  olive  complexions,  rather  like  the  pure  blood  of  Spain, 
but  without  their  swarthiness.  Their  soft  black  hair  waves  and  they 
wear  fascinating  little  white  trousers,  tight  below  the  knee  to  the 
ankle  and  colored  jackets.  They  are  pictures  of  dainty,  unspoiled 
childish  grace  and  are  natural  and  suggest  the  spirituality  we  find 
in  the  better  class  Indian. 

Besides  this  truly  cultured  and  gracious  class  is  another  not  so  nice, 
with  crafty  black  eyes,  doubtless  representing  the  Indian  England 
feels  it  still  necessary  to  retain  the  reins  over.  The  open  and  frank, 
large  hearted,  charming,  hospitable,  highly  cultured  intellectuals 
could  stand  alone  and  hold  their  own  socially  with  any  nation.  Of 
these  Her  Highness,  our  hostess  of  the  moment,  and  Captain  Baig, 
are  outstanding  examples.  Now  that  we  see  more  of  the  Indian  ladies 
we  find  them  delightful.  We  have,  of  course,  not  seen  or  met  those 
still  in  “purdah”  but  those  who  are  in  and  of  the  world  have  great 
charm  that  is  both  physical  and  mental  and  their  clothes  are  sweet . 
Really  graceful  and  dignified  and  often  with  lovely  color  and  they 
wear  their  jewels  as  jewels  should  be  worn,  as  ornaments  and  acces¬ 
sories  to  the  costume  and  not  merely  to  show  they  have  them.  Cer¬ 
tainly  my  ideas  of  India  have  undergone  a  great  change  and  I’d  like 
to  suppress  Catharine  Mayo,  author  of  Mother  India.  I  think  that 
book  ranks  with  Upton  Sinclair’s  Jungle.  It  may  tell  the  truth  about 
exceptional  cases  but  does  not  at  all  paint  a  true  picture  generally 
or  carry  or  convey  the  correct  impression  of  the  real  atmosphere  by 
any  means  and  how  it  has  hurt  the  Indian’s  pride!  I  can  find  no  good 
it  has  accomplished,  it  merely  muck  rakes  and  quite  incidentally  has 
branded  Americans  to  the  Indian,  as  having  evil  minds. 

We  attended  an  Indian  wedding  which  was  interesting.  It  was 
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followed  the  next  day  by  a  reception  to  which  we  did  not  go.  The 
bride  was  a  widow  and,  I  thought,  looked  older  than  the  very  youth¬ 
ful  groom.  The  practice  of  widows  re-marrying  is  growing.  Formerly 
they  committed  “sati,”  you  know,  till  England  abolished  it  by  law, 
which  must  have  been  a  distinct  relief,  as  moral  suasion,  public 
opinion,  drove  many  widows  to  it,  who  naturally  still  wished  to  live. 

Note:  On  this  page  of  the  original  letter  is  a  coat  of  arms  bearing 
a  panther  and  elephant  both  rampant,  between  them  a  shield  showing 
a  scale,  doubtless  denoting  justice,  below  this  a  scabbard  and  drawn 
sword  crossed.  There  is  also  a  motto,  indecipherable,  probably  in 
Urdu,  which  is  the  Hindu  language  of  the  higher  class  with  Persian 
and  Arabic  derivations,  as  distinguished  from  Hindi,  the  more 
common  language  which  borrows  from  the  Sanskrit. 

This  shield  is  over  the  impressive  gateway  to  the  palace  grounds. 
When  H.  H.  arrived  yesterday  from  the  station  a  small  company  of 
soldiers  saluted,  guns  were  fired,  etc.  and  she  was  met  by  more 
officials  to  whom  we  were  presented  and  then  she  led  us  to  the  dining 
room.  This  is  large,  lofty  and  has  glorious  plate  everywhere.  The 
whole  palace  is  furnished  with  western  restraint  and  beautiful  taste, 
nothing  bizarre  or  of  the  type  we  think  is  “Eastern”  at  all.  At  lunch¬ 
eon  the  family  were  served  with  Indian  dishes,  Indian  fashion,  but 
we  were  given  European  appurtenances  and  food  till  we  asked  for 
some  of  theirs,  too.  A  silver  tray,  round  and  about  twenty  inches 
across,  is  placed  before  each  person.  On  it  are  many  smaller  bowls  of 
silver,  each  with  a  different  food.  You  place  rice,  from  other  larger 
dishes  that  are  passed  around  on  to  your  tray  and  proceed  to  mold  it 
with  your  fingers,  placing  in  each  mouthful  something  from  the 
smaller  bowls,  that  you  have  removed  from  the  tray  but  left  sur¬ 
rounding  it.  After  eating  with  the  fingers,  which  can  be  gracefully 
and  expertly  done  by  the  elect,  a  silver  salver  is  carried  around  and 
from  a  silver  ewer  water  is  poured  over  the  fingers  onto  the  salver 
or  shallow  bowl  and  you  are  again  O.K. 

Please  save  this  letter  after  you  all  have  read  it.  We’ll  need  it  to 
refresh  our  memory  when  writing  the  Indian  part  of  the  diary. 
Though  the  chief  points,  that  is,  the  personal  charm  and  gracious¬ 
ness  of  our  hostess  and  Captain  Baig  and  the  beauty  of  this  place, 
also  the  good  management  and  affectionate  interest  shown  in  govern- 
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ing  the  Principality  for  its  half  million  or  so  inhabitants,  we  shall  not 
forget,  ever. 

The  Himalayas  hide  behind  the  clouds  not  far  away,  sometimes 
showing  their  lovely  snows  and  outlines. 

Always  our  love,  my  darlings, 
Mother 

P.S.  I  forgot  to  mention  the  most  exciting  part  of  all!  Yesterday 
we  were  sent  on  a  leopard  hunt.  Drove  out  some  six  or  so  miles  by  car 
and  were  met  there  by  fourteen  elephants.  Father  was  placed  on  one 
in  a  “howdah”  with  an  official  and  given  shot  guns  loaded  with  L.G. 
shot  and  Captain  Baig  took  me  on  another  elephant.  The  country  is 
flat  and  laid  out  in  small,  square  fields.  Occasionally  “nullas”  or 
stream  beds  run  through  these  and  here  are  really  heavy  jungle, 
masses  of  lovely  bamboo,  orchids,  interlacing  vines,  palms,  etc.,  just 
what  we  think  of  as  “jungle”  but  entirely  without  the  menace  and 
sinisterness  we  found  in  the  Congo  and  entirely  unlike  the  really 
temperate  zone  forests  of  the  Central  Provinces,  where  we  spent  the 
past  two  months,  also  called  “jungle.”  These  bits  of  dense  growth 
between  the  open  and  very  flat  fields  the  eleven  elephants  proceeded 
to  crash  through,  while  Fazzer  on  one,  Captain  Baig  and  I  on  an¬ 
other  and  the  officials  in  charge  of  the  lot  on  a  third  elephant,  awaited 
results.  Several  bits  were  driven  without  result,  though  we  were  told 
that  in  one  a  leopard  with  her  cub  was  known  to  live. 

As  we  were  about  to  return  a  large  group  of  villagers  arrived 
with  the  news  that  a  leopard  had  just  killed  a  goat  near  a  village 
some  distance  away.  As  it  had  killed  at  about  three  or  four  o’clock, 
it  had  probably  gone  into  the  nulla  to  drink  afterward,  and  as  it 
was  then  five-thirty  we  hurried  to  that  spot.  Sure  enough  the  leopard 
was  still  in  the  nulla  and  came  out  at  the  left  side  on  the  gallop. 
Captain  Baig  took  two  snap  shots  at  her  as  she  ran,  missing  both.  We 
followed  her  to  the  next  bit  of  jungle  and  caught  sight  of  her  again 
galloping  off  to  another  distant  bit.  We  followed  and  when  the  ele¬ 
phants  were  driving  we  heard  her  hiss  and  growl  but  darkness  fell 
and  she  escaped.  We  are  going  again  today.  India  is  full  of  “cats.” 
All  sizes  and  kinds,  except  lion.  I’m  told  in  one  place  there  are  a  few 
of  those. 
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The  trophies  in  this  palace  are  glorious!  The  late  Maharaja’s 
father  was  a  famous  hunter  and  the  walls  show  it.  He  has  one  bara- 
singha  head  with  sixteen  points .  Barasingha  means  twelve  points  and 
they  often  have  only  ten.  Fazzer  was  fortunate  to  get  one  in  Mandla 
with  the  full  twelve  but  this  specimen  here  has  the  extraordinary 
number  of  sixteen. 

I  must  stop.  Please  save  this  letter  and  let  Frank  and  Joe  read  it 
too,  but  do  not  lose. 

God  bless  you  all, 
Devotedly, 
Mother 

P.P.  S.  On  our  second  leopard  hunt  it  rained,  poured  in  torrents 
part  of  the  time.  This  did  not  spoil  our  pleasure  but  it  did  spoil  our 
hoped-for  photographs.  On  the  first  hunt  we  had  not  brought  the 
camera  and  the  day  was  clear.  On  the  second,  pictures  could  not  be 
taken,  with  the  films  then  available,  in  the  rain.  So  this  chance  at  an 
unforgettable  “movie”  was  forever  lost! 

The  party  was  larger  on  the  second  hunt.  H.  H.  in  the  smartest  of 
English  riding  breeches,  coat,  boots,  etc.,  brought  her  two  small 
daughters,  took  one  in  her  own  howdah  and  I  had  the  smaller  one 
with  me  and  Captain  Baig.  In  Father’s  howdah  was  the  Prime 
Minister.  On  another  elephant  was  an  Englishman,  from  a  London 
firm  of  architects  visiting  the  Maharani  to  plan  a  new  wing  of  a 
hundred  rooms.  An  addition  to  the  already  large  palace,  for  the  use 
of  the  heir  to  the  throne  when,  in  about  three  years,  he  should  finish 
his  Oxford  education  and  return  to  rule.  His  Mother  is  Regent,  dur¬ 
ing  his  minority.  But  for  the  unobtrusive  observation  of  the  British 
Resident,  always  en  rapport  with  matters  of  State,  she  rules  un¬ 
assisted  and,  we  thought,  well.  The  country  seemed  happy  and  quiet 
and  looked  prosperous,  orderly,  neat,  agriculturally  rich.  Not  so 
parched  as  some  parts  of  India  we  had  seen.  Though  one  could  not 
really  judge  during  the  rains. 

But  to  return  to  the  hunt!  The  elephants  drove  from  the  far  and 
wider  end  of  the  nulla,  sweeping  in  a  line  across  it,  towards  the  guns 
awaiting  them  at  the  near  and  narrower  end.  They  demolished  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  The  noise  made  by  their  pushing  over,  breaking 
off  and  trampling  down  everything  in  their  path  sounded  like  artil- 
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lery  fire.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  it.  They  pushed  with  their  heads, 
pulled  with  their  trunks  and  trampled  with  their  great  feet,  as  they 
advanced.  After  they  had  swept  by  the  place  looked  as  though  cleared 
completely  by  a  cyclone.  Nothing  remained  standing  and  the  growth 
was  heavy.  Such  a  waste  would  have  been  a  pity  in  another  climate 
but  there,  I  was  assured,  things  grew  again  almost  over  night.  The 
leopards  sometimes  lie  crouching  in  the  brush  until  the  line  of  ele¬ 
phants  are  almost,  if  not  quite,  on  them.  Then  they  bound  away  in 
leaps  of  graceful  strength,  showing  no  panic — but  plenty  of  speed! 
This  happened  to  us  on  the  first  day’s  hunt. 

The  rule  is  that  whoever  hits  the  game  first  has  the  trophy !  The 
first  shot  may  not  kill  the  beast,  it  may  be  finished  off  by  another  but 
the  first  blood  deserves  the  skin.  So  when  the  English  architect  shot 
and  wounded  a  leopard  that  day,  we  all  knew  he  had  the  honors. 
Then  the  chase  began.  The  leopard  lay  low  in  the  already  trampled 
brush  and  when  the  elephants  were  really  upon  him,  he,  hurt, 
hunted  and  angry  made  a  dash  at  the  nearest  elephant.  This  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  my  mount.  The  leopard  sprang  up  the  elephant’s  leg, 
the  elephant  squealed,  trumpeted,  pranced,  the  howdah  rolled  like  a 
ship  in  an  angry  sea,  while  a  well  directed  shot  from  Captain  Baig 
soon  finished  the  leopard.  It  certainly  was  exciting!  Everybody  but 
the  leopard  rejoiced!  They  are  such  dangerous  pests  that  the  villages 
feel  freed  from  impending  doom  when  one  near  them  is  killed. 

The  Maharani’s  life  story  reads  like  a  fairy  tale.  Her  parents  ruled 
a  principality  larger  and  more  important  than  Cooch  Behar.  Her 
Mother  was  the  first  woman  of  her  exalted  class  to  abandon  purdah. 
This  showed  great  courage!  She  studied  at  Oxford  and  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  freeing  the  women  of  India  from  much  social  bondage. 
She  was  an  earnest  leader  of  great  influence.  Her  daughter,  whom 
we  visited,  was  early  bethrothed  to  the  Crown  Prince  of  Cooch 
Behar.  From  this  engagement  she  persuaded  her  parents  to  release 
her,  as  she  preferred  his  younger  brother.  That  she  had  met  either, 
or  both,  of  these  youths  before  marriage  must  have  been  through  her 
parents  advanced  ideas.  I  fancy  she  won  her  way  by  stormy  and  force¬ 
ful  argument  rather  than  by  tearful  pleading.  She  wished  to  relin¬ 
quish  a  throne  for  love  (even  as  Edward  VIII).  So  she  was  married 
to  her  choice,  the  younger  son  and  presently  the  Crown  Prince,  her 
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former  fiance  died.  The  younger  son  and  his  bride  inherited  the 
Principality  and  according  to  all  the  rules  of  fairy  tales,  they  should 
have  “lived  happily  ever  after.”  This  they  did,  rearing  a  family  of 
five,  but  not  for  long,  as  death  also  overtook  the  younger  son.  When 
we  were  privileged  to  visit  H.  H.  she  was  Regent  during  her  widow¬ 
hood  and  until  her  son  came  of  age  at  eighteen. 

Did  you  know  that  the  word  Himalaya  means  “Home  of  the 
Snows?”  Pretty  idea,  isn’t  it? — though  a  cold  one. 

Bye-by  again, 
Mother 


Bolarum,  Deccan 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and 
to  know  how  much  you  enjoyed  the  little  of  India  I  was  able  to  show 
you.  The  check  was  really  quite  unnecessary  as  I  do  not  require  any¬ 
thing  tangent  to  keep  in  my  mind’s  eye  the  memory  of  two  such 
people  as  yourselves.  It  was  very  very  kind  of  you  indeed  to  send  it 
and  it  has  enabled  me  to  buy  another  pony  which  I  have  named 
“Miss  America.” 

In  these  days  of  mudraking  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  pleasure  it  is 
to  one  to  see  India  and  Indians  appreciated  at  their  true  worth.  That 
alone  is  sufficient  reward  for  anything  that  I  was  able  to  do  for  you. 

Her  Highness  is  as  you  say  one  of  the  world’s  great  women  and 
deserves  to  be  immortalised.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  go  ahead  with 
your  intention  of  writing  up  her  story  and  also  your  impressions  of 
India.  I  am  looking  forward  tremendously  to  see  the  materialization 
of  your  thoughts. 

On  your  way  to  Kashmir  you  will  pass  through  Rawalpindi.  Do 
please  make  a  point  of  calling  on  two  friends  of  mine  there.  Sirdar 
Sohan  Singh  and  his  wife.  They  are  very  well  known  there  and  any¬ 
body  will  direct  you  to  their  house.  I  have  written  to  them  about  you 
and  they  are  very  anxious  to  meet  you. 

You  will  also  meet  in  Kashmir,  Nawab  Khusru  Jung  for  whom  I 
have  given  you  a  letter.  He  is  a  character  that  I  have  always  tried  to 
model  mine  own  on. 
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Do  please  write  me  from  there  and  remember  me  to  the  Hayes- 
Newingtons  when  you  see  them. 

With  the  very  best  wishes, 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

R.  A.  Baig 

Lawrie’s  Hotel  Agra 
April  23,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  Beach: 

Your  letter  of  April  9th  reached  us  in  due  course,  but  the  rapidity 
of  our  movements  has  delayed  reply. 

Since  writing  you,  we  have  been  twice  in  Calcutta  and  Cooch 
Behar,  where  we  spent  a  delightful  week  at  the  palace.  There  we 
met  a  remarkable  woman,  the  Maharani,  full  of  character,  beautiful, 
in  the  heydey  of  her  career  and,  we  are  told,  beloved  by  all  her  sub¬ 
jects.  This  insight  into  the  life  of  a  native  Princess  was  as  delightful 
as  it  has  been  instructivve.  Leopard  hunting  with  elephants  was  a 
new  experience.  If  not  as  thrilling  as  tiger  hunting,  it  was  more  sus¬ 
tained  in  interest. 

We  have  just  left  Benares,  after  a  week  of  thrilling — shall  I  call 
it — excavation,  of  old  art  treasures,  which  were  tucked  away  in 
various  hidden  and  dusty  corners  of  the  brocade  merchant’s  shops. 
I  feel  much  nearer  bankruptcy  after  our  visit  there.  The  beauty  of  the 
Benares  brocades  leads  one  on  like  a  will  o’  the  wisp  and,  after  firm 
resolutions  to  buy  no  more,  a  new  piece  sends  these  to  the  discard 
and  one  is  again  intrigued  to  the  buying  point  by  the  new  beauty. 

We  know  that  you  are  shortly  to  be  married  and  could  not  resist 
sending  you,  with  our  compliments,  that  you  may  present  it  to  the 
happy  young  lady  with  your  own  compliments,  a  shawl  which 
seemed  to  us  one  of  the  beauties  of  our  selection.  We  do  hope  you 
will  like  it.  It  was  shipped  by  the  Benares  Brocade  Museum,  Pro¬ 
prietor  Lakhshmidas  B.  A.  and  it  should  reach  you  in  a  few  days. 
Please  be  sure  to  let  us  know  at  Srinagar,  should  it  not  come  to  hand 
promptly.  While  we  have  every  confidence  in  the  firm,  we  shall  try 
to  check  up  the  various  shipments  he  is  making. 

We  are  now  in  Agra,  where  we  shall  spend  a  day  or  two  drawing 
inspiration  from  the  Taj  and,  I  hope,  catching  up  with  belated  corre- 
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spondence.  I  am  addressing  this  note  to  Bombay,  as  your  letter  of  the 
29th  intimates  that  you  are  compelled  to  return  there  to  take  over 
from  the  Consul  who  is  leaving.  In  any  event,  it  will  no  doubt  be  for¬ 
warded. 

Our  present  plans  are — Delhi  about  the  27th  and  thence  by  car 
to  Srinagar,  where  I  think  we  shall  not  stay  more  than  two  weeks — 
thence  by  train  to  Calcutta — sea  to  Rangoon — train  to  Mandalay — 
motor  car  to  Mogok — down  the  Irrawaddy  to  Rangoon,  then  prob¬ 
ably  train  from  Rangoon  to  Penang.  From  there  our  route  is  in¬ 
definite  but  will  probably  embrace  Java,  some  of  the  other  Dutch 
possessions,  Singapore,  touching  ports  along  the  China  coast,  the 
Philippine  Islands,  Japan  and  home  via  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  where 
we  expect  to  arrive  in  late  September  or  early  October.  It  is  my  in¬ 
tention  and  wish  to  get  back  to  India  after  a  month  in  New  York  in 
December  or  early  spring.  But  this  is  reckoning  without  the  full  force 
of  Mrs.  de  Ganahl’s  artillery.  She  usually  wins.  However,  I  may  be 
able  to  crawl  through  a  knot  hole  and  get  back  here.  I  feel  I  can 
spend  many  months  in  India  and  gain  much  happiness,  knowledge 
and  material  satisfaction  in  so  doing.  My  stay  thus  far  has  been  far 
and  away  the  most  pleasant  of  all  our  travels  since  leaving  England 
in  December  1928.  Quite  apart  from  the  interest  of  the  country  has 
been  the  making  of  friends  we  esteem  and  amongst  these,  my  dear 
Mr.  Beach,  we  count  you  as  a  valued  one. 

I  have  become  very  much  attached  to  some  of  our  servants.  I  re¬ 
call  some  years  ago  that  the  regulations  permitted  domestic  servants 
to  accompany  their  employers  to  America.  I  have  not  heard  that  these 
regulations  have  been  changed.  I  would  be  very  much  obliged  if  you 
would  write  me  on  this  subject  or  send  me  copies  of  the  regulations 
now  in  force.  Is  it  not  true  that  passports  are  good  for  six  months  and 
renewable  in  America  for  a  year  ?  But  these  are  questions,  the  answers 
to  which  will  doubtless  appear  in  the  regulations  which  I  am  asking 
you  to  send  me. 

Please  let  us  know  in  Srinagar  if  you  have  been  adequately  cov¬ 
ered  for  expenses  incurred  on  our  account  and  above  all  if  we  can  do 
anything  there  or  anywhere  else  for  you.  I  think  you  know  how  much 
pleasure  it  would  give  us  should  we  be  privileged  to  serve  you. 
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I  have  just  sent  you  a  telegram  reading  as  follows:  Please  forward 
all  mail  care  Post  Master  Srinagar  repeat  Lawrie’s  Hotel  Agra  express 
all  cables  repeated  last  eight  days  mail  copies  Srinagar  all  cables  since 
first  regards.  I  fear  we  have  missed  some  telegrams  which  we  may 
have  asked  you  to  send  to  other  addresses  and  we  are  trying  to  check 
up  by  asking  you  to  wire  repetitions. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  asks  me  to  say  that  she  has  altogether  reversed  her 
earlier  opinion  that  saris  were  untidy.  She  now  thinks  they  are  very 
beautiful,  as  indeed  they  are,  when  of  the  quality  and  style  worn  by 
high  class  Indian  women.  I  think  she  is  under  the  spell  however,  of 
having  been  draped  in  brocade  shops  by  some  works  of  art  from  the 
looms  of  Benares.  Anyway,  we  are  glad  to  know  that  there  is  a  side 
to  India  which  Mrs.  Catherine  Mayo  either  failed  to  sense  or  pur¬ 
posely  refrained  from  mentioning. 

We  see  much  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in  Indian  people.  After 
repeated  warnings  about  the  rascality  of  Indian  merchants,  we  are 
content  in  their  presence  to  leave  our  pockets  unbuttoned,  something 
I  have  never  yet  done  in  the  atmosphere  of  either  English  or  Ameri¬ 
can  shops.  So  far  as  I  have  yet  been  able  to  weigh  them,  I  feel  safer 
in  a  high  class  Indian  shop  than  I  do  in  any  European  store,  especi¬ 
ally  the  French,  who  rob  you  in  such  a  way  that  salt  trickles  through 
the  wound.  If  the  Indian  does  rob  you,  he  heals  the  sore  in  such  a 
way  that  you  are  refreshed  by  the  lotion.  I  think  I  told  you  that  150 
to  200  pounds  of  human  material  are  only  different  in  different  parts 
of  the  world,  as  they  are  affected  by  environment.  Wherever  Ameri¬ 
can  or  British  tourists  have  travelled,  the  character  of  the  people  is 
slimed,  distorted  and  corrupt. 

Generally  speaking,  a  considerable  travel  experience  has  taught 
me  to  expect  rather  the  reverse  of  what  I  am  usually  told  will  be  true 
and  it  has  been  so  in  India,  though  I  suppose  my  route  has  been  over 
paths  which  have  been  strewn  with  leaves. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  kindest  personal  regards  and  adds  to 
mine  the  hope  that  when  you  find  yourself  again  in  New  York  you 
will  not  fail  to  let  us  know  that  you  are  there.  The  safest  way  to 
reach  me  is  c/o  Frederick  Tench,  Grand  Central  Terminal  Bld’g 
New  York.  Our  home  is  at  Green  Gables,  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd. 
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White  Plains,  N.  Y.  But  we  are  seldom  there  and  I’d  even  forgotten 
the  address. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

May  i,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

It  would  certainly  be  difficult  for  me  to  tell  you  and  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl  how  much  I  appreciate  the  lovely  shawl  which  has  arrived  in 
good  condition.  It  certainly  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have  seen 
anywhere  and  the  young  lady  will  certainly  feel  proud  to  wear  it,  I 
am  sure.  Sometime  back  I  sent  her  a  Jaipur  shawl,  which,  as  you 
know,  are  not  at  all  expensive,  and  she  has  never  been  able  to  thank 
me  enough  for  it.  What  will  she  do  when  she  sees  this  one  ?  I  have 
shown  it  to  a  number  of  friends  and  the  comments  I  have  had  are 
certainly  enough  to  make  me  feel  proud  of  having  such  thoughtful 
friends.  One  is  astounded,  when  examining  it,  at  the  enormous 
amount  of  work  it  requires  to  produce  such  a  piece  of  art,  which 
only  people  living  in  the  East  have  the  patience  to  do.  I  am  too  proud 
of  it  to  send  it  home  by  mail  but  will  wait  until  I  go  to  take  it  in  free 
of  duty  and  also  to  ensure  its  safe  arrival. 

I  received  your  telegram  today  announcing  that  you  have  given  up 
the  Kashmir  trip.  I  am  sorry  you  had  to  do  this,  as  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  enjoyed  it  and  it  would  have  been  such  a  nice  rest  for 
you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl,  after  the  heat  of  Delhi  and  the  Plains.  I 
want  to  get  up  there  sometime  during  the  summer,  if  it  is  possible.  I 
hope  the  roads  will  be  repaired  before  then,  as  I  understand  that  that 
is  the  reason  for  your  having  given  up  the  trip. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  Cooch  Behar  and  the  Maharani  who  is 
apparently  the  most  charming  of  Maharanis  in  India.  Also  your 
panther  hunt  from  an  elephant  must  have  been  thrilling.  If  you  took 
moving  pictures  of  it,  as  I  imagine  you  did,  it  should  prove  to  be  an 
interesting  one  for  the  folks  at  home. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  has  toured  India  since  my  stay  here  and 
had  such  interesting  experiences  as  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  have 
had,  and  in  addition,  have  profited  so  much  from  your  experiences. 
A  close  student  of  conditions  and  all  that  India  has  to  offer  can  cer- 
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tainly  find  an  immense  amount  of  food  for  thought.  I  know  of  no 
country  that  has  so  much  to  offer,  though  such  a  statement  from  me 
means  very  little,  due  to  my  limited  travels.  I  have  often  heard  it 
said  that  the  reaction  one  gets  from  the  country  depends  entirely  on 
his  state  of  mind  while  here.  There  is  all  the  dirt  and  filth  in  the 
world  here,  which  apparently  is  what  Miss  Mayo  saw,  but  there  is 
beauty  and  the  other  side  of  what  Miss  Mayo  saw,  and  that  is  what 
you  have  seen  and  enjoyed.  You  have  disregarded  the  average  man’s 
point  of  view  of  India  and  formed  your  own  opinions  of  the  people 
and  I  think  you  are  right.  As  you  say,  when  one  scratches  below  the 
surface  of  these  people,  you  find  a  lot  that  is  not  apparent  at  first 
sight.  I  have  made  a  few  Indian  friends  in  Bombay,  whom  I  consider 
of  a  distinctly  superior  type  and  worthy  of  any  amount  of  friendship 
and  cultivation  you  may  give  them.  I  am  glad  also  that  you  have 
gained  the  point  of  view  that  not  all  Indians  are  dishonest  and  are 
out  to  cheat  you.  I  have  certainly  seen  a  lot  of  exceptions  to  this 
general  rule  and  I  believe  that,  as  a  whole,  they  are  not  as  bad  as 
some  Europeans,  especially  the  French,  as  you  have  noted. 

These  are  interesting  times  we  are  going  through,  just  now  and 
it  is  a  wise  man  who  can  see  what  will  be  the  outcome  of  it  all.  I  have 
just  finished  my  official  political  report  for  the  month  of  April  and  I 
wish  I  could  feel  that  I  have  done  it  as  well  as  the  circumstances 
require.  I  don’t  believe  there  has  been  a  time  since  the  Mutiny  that 
an  American  Consul  has  had  a  better  opportunity  to  write  something 
of  real  importance  to  the  Government  at  Washington  and  I  am 
somewhat  fortunate  in  being  the  one  here  now.  The  succeeding 
months  will  also  furnish  plenty  of  material  for  reporting  and  I  will 
have  a  fairly  interesting  time  of  it  to  try  to  interpret  the  trend  of 
events  in  such  a  way  that  the  State  Department  will  get  the  right 
impression  of  the  situation.  You  may  come  back  to  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  India  (at  least  politically)  when  you  return  next  year. 

About  the  servant,  the  regulations  allow  you  to  take  them  in  the 
States  for  a  temporary  period.  You  will  probably  be  required  to  give 
a  bond  at  the  Port  of  Entry,  assuring  the  Immigration  Authorities 
that  you  will  take  them  out  after  a  period  of  about  six  months.  You 
had  better  go  to  the  American  Consul  at  Calcutta  for  more  specific 
information  and  get  their  passports  visaed.  American  passports  issued 
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abroad  are  good  for  two  years,  just  the  same  as  those  issued  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  If  you  are  in  need  of  one,  the  American  Consul  there  can 
issue  it.  By  the  way,  I  have  just  written  Mr.  Fraser  a  little  note  in 
which  I  told  him  of  you.  If  you  find  time  and  desire  to  meet  him,  I 
believe  you  would  like  him.  He  is  the  Consul  General  there.  I  have 
been  after  Hamid  every  day  about  your  studs.  He  presented  a  receipt 
from  the  Post  Master  here  showing  that  he  had  mailed  them  care 
this  office  but  they  were  not  received.  He  is  tracing  them  and  I  will 
let  you  know  as  soon  as  anything  is  known.  I  will  keep  after  him 
until  something  is  found  out. 

My  Clerk  informs  me  that  he  has  sent  you  copies  of  all  telegrams 
which  he  has  repeated  to  you.  In  spite  of  his  sluggishness  of  intellect, 
he  is  faithful,  honest  and  accurate  and  I  feel  sure  he  has  attended  to 
your  mail  and  telegrams  during  my  absence  until  April  20th  prop¬ 
erly.  He  informs  me  that  you  have  Rs  25  to  your  credit  here  still.  You 
may  send  orders  as  to  the  disposal  of  this  amount  whenever  you 
think  you  will  have  no  more  mail  to  come  through  this  office. 

Your  itinerary  from  Calcutta  sounds  interesting  and  I  hope  you 
both  enjoy  it.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  have  any  news  from  you  which 
you  care  to  send  and  I  will  keep  in  touch  with  you  wherever  you 
are.  Maybe  I  will  be  here  when  you  return  but  I  expect  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred  soon  but  will  let  you  know  whenever  that  event  occurs.  I 
appreciate  your  invitation  to  look  you  up  in  New  York  and  I  will 
certainly  not  fail  to  do  so,  although  as  you  say,  you  are  not  there  very 
much  of  the  time. 

Again  wishing  you  a  most  enjoyable  trip  back  to  the  States  and 
thanking  you  for  the  shawl,  I  remain,  My  Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de 
Ganahl. 

Sincerely  yours, 

W.  H.  Beach 

Lawrie’s  Hotel,  Agra,  India 
April  23,  1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mott  : 

Your  letter  of  April  5th  deserved  a  more  prompt  reply.  The 
answer,  however,  will  lack  none  of  the  pleasure  I  experience  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  you  by  virtue  of  its  having  been  on  ice.  The  simile  is  not  a 
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happy  one,  if  one  assumes,  as  one  must,  that  the  reply  has  been 
travelling  round  with  me  where  it  is  some  degrees  hotter  than  any 
description  of  Hell,  that  I  have  heard  of  since  my  early  youth,  when 
the  old  preachers  gave  us  the  idea  Hell  was  really  hot.  And  in  fact 
the  simile  is  not  good,  which  implies  that  our  thoughts  of  you  and 
yours  are  anything  but  warm  thoughts,  as  they  truly  are.  But,  back 
to  our  story. 

Your  wire  to  Kana  Kisli  started  us  off  at  3A.M.  the  next  day  for 
Cooch  Behar — of  this  later. 

You  know  of  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  saving  the  day  with  a  huge  tiger, 
which  I  missed  once  and  punctured  through  the  breadbasket  the 
second  shot,  if  I  hit  him  at  all,  by  shooting  him  through  the  head 
with  a  Westley  Richard’s  bullet,  as  it  passed  from  under  the  machan. 
Stone  dead  it  lay  from  her  shot.  It  was  short  in  length  but  is  the 
largest  skin  I  have  seen  and  after  examining  some  twenty  odd  in  the 
palace  of  the  Maharajah  of  Benares.  Then  followed  a  splendid 
barasingha  with  twelve  points — a  stretch  of  imagination  might  make 
it  thirteen  but  really  the  little  extra  one  would  hardly  be  counted.  I 
shot  it  too  low  through  the  shoulder  and  Captain  Loch  through  the 
head,  after  following  the  blood  trail  for  half  a  mile.  Next  to  the  bison 
and  my  confession  of  murder. 

You  remember  my  telling  you  about  having  shot  a  sleeping 
buffalo.  The  bison  story  is  almost  as  bad.  The  Shikari,  a  son  of  your 
old  life  preserver,  had  done  his  work  well  in  marking  down  the 
habits  of  this  old  monarch  of  the  forest.  Chitham  blew  in  the  day 
before  I  left,  and  of  course,  I  was  out  to  give  him  a  good  day.  The 
bison  was  the  objective.  I  wanted  him  to  shoot  it,  but  this  he  refused 
to  do,  so  I  will  have  to  hang  for  the  murder. 

Going  out  we  ran  into  a  panther.  I  wasn’t  ready.  Chitham  had 
to  change  guns.  The  panther  moved  off  the  road  about  twenty  feet 
and  crouched  on  his  haunches  at  the  base  of  a  tree  and  for  a  full 
minute  I  tried  to  get  Chitham  to  see  it.  I  saw  it  only  by  accident  and 
having  followed  it  by  eye  while  Chitham  was  getting  the  other  gun. 
Unfortunately  the  panther  finally  slithered  away,  keeping  a  whole 
skin  and  leaving  us  disappointed.  Next  we  came  on  some  beautiful 
barasingha,  heavily  antlered,  mixed  with  cheetal  bucks,  with  larger 
antlers  than  any  we  had  seen.  My  license  was  full  and  Chitham 
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would  not  shoot.  Pig  were  followed  by  several  bison  cows  and  sam- 
bur  does,  pea-fowl  and  a  barking  deer.  These  brought  us  about  5  p.m. 
to  the  bison  area. 

The  old  Shikari’s  son  accompanied  by  his  father  led  us  up  the 
valley  on  the  opposite  side  to  where  we  had  previously  stalked  when 
you  were  along,  seated  us  in  the  brush  with  admonitory  signs  for 
quiet  and  stillness — not  unlike  a  leopard  watch.  Shortly  cows  and 
calves  began  to  appear  at  intervals  of  ten  to  twenty  minutes,  in  twos 
and  threes — then  a  young  bull  or  two,  passing  us  slowly  some  seventy 
yards  away.  Without  an  inkling  of  suspicion,  some  fourteen  or  so 
of  these  had  passed,  then  just  as  the  sun  began  to  dip,  the  old  mon¬ 
arch  himself,  silently  and  with  much  dignity  emerged  along  the  trail. 

There  was  all  the  time  for  a  dead  shot.  I  took  it.  The  old  chap 
winced  to  the  shock,  walked  on  four  or  five  steps,  as  though  he  had 
not  been  touched,  and  I  gave  him  the  second.  He  turned  around 
slowly  and  deliberately,  never  a  quick  move,  to  retrace  his  steps.  I 
had  reloaded  quickly  and  then  Chitham  and  I  put  each  a  shot  into 
him  and  he  fell  in  his  tracks.  Four  or  five  of  the  cows  gathered 
round  him,  looked  him  over  and  began  to  look  in  all  directions  seek¬ 
ing  the  source  of  the  catastrophe.  They  could  not  see  us,  although 
looking  straight  at  us  on  several  occasions.  We  remained  immobile 
for  some  minutes  and  then  rose.  Even  then,  they  did  not  see  us  until 
we  had  walked  some  paces  in  their  direction.  This  was  really  the 
only  excitement,  as  we  felt  they  might  charge.  But  on  seeing  us  they 
scurried  away  into  the  forest  along  the  trail  by  which  they  had 
emerged.  A  shot  immediately  back  of  the  horns,  penetrating  the 
brain,  and  the  story  is  told.  All  of  it  but  the  feeling  which  was  left 
with  me,  and  which  I  believe  will  always  remain,  and  that  is  one  of 
sincere  regret.  He  was  really  a  majestic  animal,  a  truly  beautiful 
trophy,  but  all  the  beauty  in  the  world  will  never  wipe  out  the  real 
remorse  I  feel  in  having  taken  the  old  King’s  life.  Of  course,  the 
story  might  have  been  otherwise,  but  it  wasn’t  and  really  I  think  I 
wish  to  shoot  no  other  animal,  as  I  shot  this  one. 

The  pelt  was  black  and  glossy  and  I  only  wish  it  could  have  been 
turned  into  a  rug.  Captain  Loch  took  it  into  the  C.P.  Arms  Company 
in  Jubbulpore  two  days  after  we  had  left  to  have  the  mask  prepared 
with  the  head  for  shipment  to  Van  Ingen.  The  same  company  is  hav- 
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in g  the  skin  tanned  into  leather,  which  is  to  go  to  you  for  such  use 
as  you  care  to  make  of  it.  They  told  us,  confirmed  by  Van  Ingen,  that 
the  skin  was  useless  for  a  rug,  as  the  hair  is  very  brittle  and  soon 
becomes  bare.  We  have  left  with  this  firm  a  cheetal  head  and  mask 
which  they  are  to  set  up,  a  cheetal  skin  to  be  soft  tanned  with  the 
hair  on  and  two  barasingha  skins  to  be  soft  tanned  for  leather.  We 
will  instruct  them  to  send  the  whole  lot  to  be  shipped  to  Van  Ingen, 
when  Van  Ingen  ships  all  the  trophies  to  America.  I  felt  I  had  to  give 
this  firm  some  business,  inasmuch  as  they  had  saved  the  mask  and 
head  of  the  bison.  We  had  no  time  to  do  it  ourselves  and  I  doubt  if 
I  could  have  done  it,  had  we  had  the  time.  I  would  be  glad  if  you 
would  follow  up  with  the  C.  P.  Arms  Co.  on  this  job. 

Your  two  leopard  skins  have  gone  to  Van  Ingen,  together  with  the 
rest  of  the  Kana  Kisli  trophies,  to  be  set  up.  We  have  instructed  Van 
Ingen  that  these  two  skins  are  to  be  shipped  to  you  in  Nagpur,  when 
they  are  ready.  It  was  too  unique  an  experience  not  to  have  these  re¬ 
minders  on  your  floor.  The  setting  up  is  to  go  on  my  bill  and  to  this 
extent  my  thoughts  go  with  the  skins  with  my  compliments  to  you. 
I  am  leaving  a  balance  with  the  Imperial  Bank  of  India  in  Nagpur 
and  would  like  very  much  to  have  an  estimate  of  the  money  you  will 
require  to  pay  Van  Ingen’s  bill  in  order  that  I  may  send  you  a 
cheque  for  this  purpose. 

The  truck  has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  and  painted  and  I  am 
going  to  send  it  to  Jubbulpore  to  Mr.  Vahid.  Possibly  it  will  make 
him  happy  if  it  becomes  understood  that  I  disposed  of  the  truck  to 
him,  should  it  be  necessary  to  mention  the  matter  at  all.  The  tiger’s 
tooth  we  have  had  set  in  Calcutta  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Vahid  as  a  sari 
pin. 

Back  to  the  bison  hunt.  On  our  return  therefrom,  we  ran  across 
unimaginable  groups  of  pigs  under  the  search  light,  several  herds  of 
deer,  whose  eyes  beckoned  to  us  through  the  night  and  then  a  sud¬ 
den  jamming  on  of  brakes  to  prevent  a  collision  with  a  large  bison 
bull  who  remained  with  his  hind  quarters  towards  us,  stationary  in 
the  road  not  ten  yards  ahead,  watching  the  reflection  of  the  light  in 
the  direction  opposite  to  the  car.  For  fully  two  minutes,  during 
which  time  Chitham  and  I  prepared  our  guns,  we  waited  for  him 
to  move,  hoping  and  yet  fearing  that  he  would  swing  and  give  us  the 
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thrill  of  a  charge.  We  finally  sounded  the  Klaxon,  at  which  he 
swung  with  lightning  speed.  We  covered  him  but  he  bolted  off 
obliquely  to  the  car  and  passed  us,  at  no  great  speed,  at  a  distance  no 
greater  than  a  long  trout  rod.  Several  pairs  of  eyes  gleamed  at  us 
momentarily  on  our  way  home  and  Chitham  stated  that  never  had 
he  had  such  an  evening  in  all  his  experience.  He  left  early  next 
morning.  We  followed  the  day  after  to  meet  Captain  Baig,  whom  we 
beat  to  Calcutta,  in  our  anxiety  not  to  miss  meeting  her  Highness  of 
Cooch  Behar,  by  some  twenty  four  hours. 

Two  or  three  days  in  Calcutta  and  a  number  of  charming  and 
beautiful  Indian  ladies,  whom  we  met  at  Her  Highness’s  Calcutta 
palace,  prepared  us  for  the  delightful  four  or  five  days  we  were  to 
spend  at  the  Maharani’s  home  in  Cooch  Behar. 

I  cannot  describe  all  that  we  saw,  but  rather  what  we  felt  and 
that  was  that  we  were  with  ladies  and  gentlemen  who,  as  you  know, 
are  always  the  same  in  every  colour,  climate  and  country.  We  had  ex¬ 
pected  something  of  the  bizarre,  something  that  would  clash  through 
the  very  intensity  of  color  in  jewels  and  clothing.  I  cannot  say  that 
these  were  less  than  we  had  expected,  but  they  were  worn  with  such 
refinement  and  in  such  exquisite  taste  that  we  were  left  only  with  a 
feeling  that  we  had  seen  beautiful  jewels  worn  by  a  woman  whose 
character  had  evidently  reflected  itself  in  her  people  to  give  the  im¬ 
pression  that  her  jewels  of  character  were  no  less  beautiful  than  those 
which  adorned  her  person. 

Thence  to  Darjeeling,  where  we  saw  jewels  in  the  most  immense 
setting  that  the  world  knows,  the  Himalayas.  These  left  us,  or  rather 
left  me  with  a  higher  sense  of  the  religious  ecstasy  than  my  pagan 
soul  has  hitherto  known.  Three  days  of  this,  with  the  kaleidoscope 
shifting  to  colors  and  strange  forms  of  humanity  that  gave  us  the 
extreme  of  the  picture  but  only  as  to  size,  for  these  people,  in  interest 
are  merely  as  a  whole,  but  the  smaller  jewels  that  color,  under  the 
microscope,  the  outstanding  beauty  of  India’s  immense  crown,  the 
Himalayas. 

Thence,  via  Calcutta,  to  Benares.  Four  days  there,  during  which 
a  shimmering  parade  of  unimaginable  beauty  of  design  and  color 
stimulated  our  senses  and  reduced  our  bank  account,  as  we  luxuriated 
amongst  thousands  of  pieces  of  Benares  brocades.  The  tired  mind, 
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resting  with  the  dispersed  hours,  revelled  in  the  beauties  of  India’s 
jewellry,  which  in  turn  compelled  us  to  pay  attention  to  the  footings 
of  the  cheque  book. 

Delhi,  we  hope,  will  see  us  in  a  few  days.  You  see  how  “stuck  up” 
I  am  becoming!  I  suppose  that  I  should  say  that  we’ll  see  Delhi. 
However,  the  fault  is  yours  and  Hayes-Newington’s,  the  Maharani’s 
and  Baig’s,  the  brocade  merchants’,  jewellers’ — in  fact  all  that  is 
Indian. 

After  Delhi  it  is  Srinagar,  where  I  hope  to  touch  you  with  the 
discontent  you  have  brought  into  my  life,  by  making  it  more  difficult 
for  me  to  live  happily  in  any  other  country.  This  I  will  expand  in 
person  when  I  see  you. 

We  are  going  to  try  and  leave  Srinagar  in  fifteen  days.  We  have 
tentatively  booked  passage  on  June  ist  for  Rangoon,  but  are  anxious 
to  step  this  ahead  for  fifteen  days  in  order  to  get  out  of  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  before  monsoons  or  typhoons,  or  whatever  they  are,  are  let 
loose  upon  us. 

After  Mandalay  and  Mogok,  it  will  be  Penang,  perhaps  by  rail 
from  Rangoon.  Thence,  Java  and  such  side  trips  as  may  divert  us  in 
this  area  and  then  along  the  coast  of  China,  Philippine  Islands, 
Japan,  Hawaii,  some  port  on  the  Western  coast  of  America,  which 
we  hope  to  reach  in  late  September  or  October.  Thence,  New  York 
long  enough  for  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  to  reach  the  conclusion  that  she 
hears  India  calling  again,  or  any  part  of  the  world  that  beckons  us. 
But  we  know  that  none  can  do  so,  other  than  our  home  circle,  with  a 
warmer  gesture  than  the  friends  we  have  made  in  India. 

Enough  of  all  this  until  I  shake  your  hand  in  Srinagar  which 
most  surely,  God  willing,  we  will  make  about  the  first  of  May. 

As  always,  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  every  expression  that  will 
make  you  know  how  near  we  feel  you  are  to  us. 

Your  thoughtfulness  in  sending  us  Joe’s  article  was  just  a  little 
touch  that  accentuates  the  expression  I  have  just  unburdened. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Nagpur 

Sunday  April  27,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl  : 

I  was  delighted  to  get  your  long  letter  of  the  23rd  from 
Agra  which  just  reached  me.  I  was  especially  glad  to  be  able  to  pic¬ 
ture  the  experiences  you  have  been  through  since  I  last  saw  you. 

My  wife  left  me  three  weeks  ago  for  Kashmir  and  I’m  glad  to 
get  her  out  of  the  heat  but  I  could  have  quite  a  good  argument  with 
you  on  the  question  of  India  not  being  a  white  man’s  country ! 

Unless  you  get  up  a  higher  valley  near  the  snows  after  a  bear  I 
am  afraid  Kashmir  is  going  to  disappoint  you.  Times  like  that  and 
trips  over  snowy  passes,  when  people  said  we  couldn’t  get  through, 
are  the  kinds  of  times  I  remember.  If  you  can,  take  a  car  to  Pahlgam 
and  take  a  three  or  four  days’  trip  up  to  Aru,  Liderwat  and  Kolohoi 
before  you  decide  whether  you  like  it  or  not.  A  good  shikari  can  show 
you  a  black  bear  through  the  glasses  within  a  mile  or  two  of  Aru  or 
Liderwat,  but  getting  up  to  them  is  very  stiff  work  at  that  altitude 
and  I  don’t  advise  it. 

The  Model  Village  is  keeping  me  most  busy  these  days.  We’ve 
just  this  week  got  from  a  physical  department  expert  a  wonderful 
plan  for  a  playground  for  children  and  grown-ups,  including  run¬ 
ning  track,  games  fields,  athletic  equipment,  etc.,  and  the  Manager 
has  given  us  orders  to  go  ahead.  I’m  also  digging  pits  for  several 
hundred  trees  to  be  planted  in  the  rains.  Twenty  or  more  houses 
have  been  started  since  you  were  here  The.  next  month  is  a  busy 
time  and  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get  away. 

Last  Sunday  in  a  place  within  sight  of  Nagpur  I  went  out  stalking 
early  in  the  morning  and  arrived  at  a  tiger’s  kill  at  the  same  time 
that  the  monkeys  were  scolding  all  around.  I  stood  behind  a  tree  and 
expected  him  back,  but  he  didn’t  show  up.  I’ll  never  forget  that 
glimpse  of  a  tiger  we  had  that  morning  from  the  car. 

This  letter  must  get  off.  Love  to  you  both.  I  hope  we  meet  very 
soon. 

Yours  gratefully, 

John  L.  Mott 
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Maiden’s  Hotel,  Delhi  India 
April  2 6,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  Tench: 

You  know  by  now  what  an  absolutely  beastly  correspondent  I 
am.  Even  my  telegrams  only  ask  for  prayers  in  the  case  of  tiger 
shoots  or  money,  which  I  suppose,  at  times,  raises  the  hair  of  V.E.C.’s 
Board.  However,  we  shall  be  bound  for  home,  leaving  Calcutta  some 
time  during  the  last  fortnight  in  May,  otherwise  about  June  1st. 

Our  plans,  roughly,  are  Calcutta  to  Rangoon,  five  days,  Rangoon 
to  Mandalay,  with  four  days  in  Rangoon  itself,  say  another  week — 
reaching  Penang  a  week  later.  Thence  side  trips  into  Java  and  a  few 
of  the  neighboring  countries.  Here  I  lose  my  time  reckoning.  Thence 
to  Singapore,  please  mark  this.  Any  mail  of  any  importance  should 
not  be  sent  to  India  after  this  day,  that  is  today.  I  will  wire  you  to  this 
effect.  But,  from  then,  should  be  addressed  to  the  care  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Consul,  Singapore.  From  Singapore  we  will  probably  take  in 
China — thence  the  Philippines,  Japan  and  home,  by  way  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  to  some  port  on  the  Pacific  which  I  expect  to  reach 
some  time  in  September. 

By  the  time  we  closed  the  tiger  hunt,  the  score  was  three.  The  last 
Mrs.  de  Ganahl  killed  with  a  brain  shot,  as  it  was  rushing  past.  It 
fell  dead  within  thirty  feet  of  us.  Fortunately,  we  were  up  in  the  air 
in  two  senses — first  up  in  the  machan  and  secondly  in  the  vernacular. 
Well  the  proof  is  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  remained  cool.  I  tell  her  it  was  an 
accident,  to  which  she  modestly  agrees. 

I  am  bringing  with  me  to  the  States,  a  young  English  Army 
Officer,  Captain  Loch,  who  is  writing  this  letter  and  whom  I  still 
have  under  the  microscope.  I  find  some  flaws  but  think  they  are 
evidence  of  a  sound  jewel.  You  know  that  genuine  emeralds  and 
rubies  are  only  known  by  their  flaws.  Time  will  tell  if  I  am  wise. 
Anyway,  I  want  to  give  him  a  new  outlook  on  life.  He  is  the  product 
of  the  general  smash  up  after  the  war  but  I  think  he  has  good  stuff 
in  him.  He  hates  the  Americans,  which  I  regard  as  not  altogether 
unnatural  and  do  not  place  it  to  his  debit.  We  will  either  find  lodge¬ 
ment  for  him  in  America  or  I  may  be  selfish  and  want  to  keep  him 
with  me.  In  any  case,  I  regard  him  as  a  brick  in  the  structures  I 
occasionally  play  with. 
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We  have  had  a  most  delightful  time  in  India,  not  having  passed 
a  day  which  was  sterile  in  interest  and  education.  I  have  no  doubt 
our  newspaper  headlines  are  thick  and  black  with  the  troubles  in 
India.  But  you  may  be  sure  that  the  situation  will  be  adjusted,  or  put 
in  another  way,  that  the  English  will,  as  usual,  muddle  through. 
Between  their  politics  at  home  and  the  knowledge  of  the  people  on 
the  spot,  who  know  what  to  do,  the  latter  are  in  a  difficult  position. 
Two  young  English  Tommies  have  just  been  burnt  to  a  cinder  in 
Peshawar,  near  our  route — we  are  now  headed  for  Kashmir — kero¬ 
sene  oil  was  thrown  over  the  armoured  cars  in  which  these  soldiers 
were  posted,  and  ignited  by  the  mob.  They  would  not  fire  and  they 
died  martyrs’  deaths  because  they  had  no  orders  to  fire.  Martyrs  to 
Home  office  politics  and  the  experience  of  General  Dyer,  who  was 
broken  in  life  and  reputation,  some  years  ago  for  doing  the  things 
that  has  enabled  England  to  focus  her  searchlights  on  the  dark 
places  of  the  world.  My  respect  for  the  sound  basic  qualities  of  the 
English  ever  grows,  while  my  impatience  at  their  slowness  of  action 
becomes  no  less.  But  of  these  things  I  will  talk  to  you  when  I  see  you. 

I  regard  our  trip  as  being  of  immense  value  and  our  method  of 
making  it  the  correct  one.  There  is  little  else  I  can  say  to  you  at  the 
moment  but  to  reiterate  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the  rather 
heavy  task  I  left  on  your  hands  of  keeping  the  ends  of  the  various 
strings  properly  knotted  up,  with  which  we  are  trying  to  plait  some¬ 
thing  useful. 

In  due  course  you  will  be  receiving  consular  invoices  for  brocades, 
curios,  old  Indian  jewelry  and  what-nots  through  Messers.  Cox  and 
King  of  Calcutta.  On  the  arrival  of  this  material,  all  of  which  will  go 
to  you,  we  would  ask  you  to  let  it  be  safely  stored  in  fire  proof  vaults 
for  account  of  the  V.  E.  C.,  awaiting  my  arrival  when  proper  disposal 
will  be  made  of  the  stuff. 

With  regard  to  beryllium  research,  I  may  say  that  I  consider  it  as 
having  immense  possibilities  and  that  every  reasonable  latitude 
should  be  given  to  Carl  to  reach  a  satisfactory  result. 

Please  give  Frank,  Carl  and  Joe  copies  of  this  letter. 

With  our  love  to  you  and  yours  from  us  both, 

Your  always  sincere  friends, 
Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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Maiden’s  Hotel,  Delhi,  India 
April  2 6,  1930 

My  Darling  Boy: 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  your  letter  of  March  13th.  A  copy  of  my 
letter  to  Mr.  T.  goes  to  you  which  will  explain  my  attitude  on 
beryllium  research.  I  arranged  some  weeks  ago,  in  Calcutta,  with 
the  Indian  Geological  Survey  people,  to  accumulate  about  a  ton  of 
samples  of  all  laterites  and  bauxites,  which  they  could  secure.  These 
are  to  be  ready  on  my  return  to  Calcutta  toward  the  end  of  May  and 
will  then  be  shipped  to  Mr.  Tench  for  you,  to  go  into  the  mill  for 
beryllium  research.  I  think  that  you  are  handling  this  matter  quite 
properly  and  that  it  is  altogether  worth  the  candle.  No  smashed  eggs, 
no  omelets.  If  we  don’t  try  research  and  experiments,  we  must  be 
content  to  be  classified  with  those  “also  present” — a  class  that  fre¬ 
quently  chops  wood  and  carries  water  for  those  who  arrive. 

We  may  never  arrive  in  the  beryllium  matter,  but  this  is  no  ex¬ 
cuse  for  not  making  the  journey.  The  Walvish  Bay  investigations 
are  apparently  a  dud.  I  am  sending  you  by  today’s  mail  a  sample  of 
beryllium  crystals.  This  is  the  sample  mentioned  in  the  letter  Dr. 
Friedlander  sent  you  a  month  or  two  ago,  which  I  hope  will  have 
helped  you.  I  am  sending  the  sample  by  parcel  post,  addressed  to 
you  c/o  Mr.  T.  Refer  to  Friedlander’s  letter.  A  bad  memory  is  one 
of  your  shortcomings.  The  cultivation  of  the  habit  of  never  dropping 
a  link  in  the  chain  will  help  you  immensely  through  life.  A  world 
of  brilliant  labor  may  sometimes  be  ditched  by  failure  to  connect  up 
some  little  link. 

I  am  much  interested  in  your  new  conception  of  the  application  of 
Bernooli’s  theorem.  I  remember  this  quite  well  and  quite  see  how  you 
propose  to  apply  it.  But  what  I  do  not  see  is  how  you  can  make  the 
wind  flow  at  1000  f.p.s.  without  tremendous  compression,  at  least 
for  any  great  distance,  sufficient  to  cover  a  large  area  on  the  surface 
of  a  plane.  The  compression  of  air,  when  one  goes  beyond  30  to  40 
lbs.  to  the  square  inch  is  most  expensive  in  energy.  For  instance, 
compressed  air  engines  deliver  less  percentage  of  energy  for  the 
amount  put  into  them  than  any  other  medium  of  delivering  powrer. 
Of  course,  to  get  this  energy  means  heavy  fuel  and  engine  loads.  I 
can  see  that  you  will  have  to  find  some  means  of  utilizing  both  the 
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pull  of  the  machine  into  the  wind  as  well  as  the  reaction  at  the  de¬ 
livery  nozzles.  But  this  is  only  an  old  man’s  gabbling.  I’ve  no  doubt 
these  points  have  occurred  to  you.  Even  though  it  should  fail  for 
the  purpose  you  now  have  in  mind,  the  development  of  the  theorem 
doubtless  has  some  useful  application  on  mechanical  lines.  So  I  am 
not  averse  to  having  a  “look  see.” 

You  will  see  from  my  letter  to  Mr.  T.  that  beryllium  research 
should  be  carried  on  for  the  V.E.C.  and  at  its  expense.  I  do  not 
expect  everything  that  is  tried  to  produce  financial  return.  In  every 
case,  however,  it  must  produce  an  educational  return  and  this  indeed 
is  more  important  than  the  financial  return;  always  provided  our 
expenditures  do  not  starve  us  for  bread  and  butter.  This  marks  the 
measure  that  I  am  willing  to  go  in  all  research  matters. 

I  am  awfully  glad  to  know  that  Frank  is  starting  out  for  himself. 
He  should  now  cash  in  on  what  he  has  learned  and,  if  hooked  up 
with  Fred  Koch,  I  think  he  will  be  connected  with  as  brilliant  a  pair 
of  brain  lobes  as  are  worn  by  any  young  man  of  my  acquaintance. 

This  mail  brought  a  delightful  letter  from  Fred,  which,  I  suppose, 
was  written  before  the  subject  arose  as  he  does  not  mention  it. 

On  my  return  home,  which,  I  hope,  will  be  in  the  latter  half  of 
September,  I  will  go  into  the  Fleetwings  matter.  It  was  not  my  inten¬ 
tion  that  you  should  carry  this  load  but  that  it  should  be  a  company 
affair;  in  any  event,  to  a  very  large  extent. 

Mother  and  I  are  really  anxious  to  see  you  all  again  and  that  is 
bringing  us  home.  How  long  I  remain  will  depend  greatly  on  how 
much  I  am  in  the  way.  My  feeling  is  that  you  should  all  try  your 
wings  and  if  they  are  found  to  be  insufficiently  feathered,  a  bump 
or  two  will  do  none  of  you  any  harm  but  probably  will  give  all  of 
you  a  sufficient  evaluating  power  on  the  hardness  of  stones  and  rough 
landing  fields.  As  long  as  your  spirits  and  bones  are  not  broken  in 
the  process,  good  rather  than  harm  will  be  your  dividends  in  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience,  if  not  in  money. 

We  have  all  been  very  well  until  today,  the  order  of  which  is  dress¬ 
ing  gowns,  letter  writing,  and  rest — 

You  know  how  much  we  love  you  all  and  our  thoughts  dwell 
much  on  our  English  daughter,  dear  little  Chloe,  and  those  two 
bright  little  jewels,  Betty  and  Mary,  which  she  has  given  us.  And  we 
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shall  be  glad  to  fold  them  all  in  our  arms  again.  I  do  hope,  dear 
Chloe,  you  are  not  finding  the  transition  from  England  to  America 
is  subtracting  from  the  happiness  you  have  given  us;  for  your  happi¬ 
ness,  dear  little  girl,  is  ours  too. 

We  wound  up  our  hunt  with  three  tigers,  the  last  of  which  Mother 
shot  with  a  bullet  through  the  brain,  while  it  was  charging  at  express 
speed  after  I  had  muddled  my  two  shots.  We  also  got  a  number  of 
other  trophies,  barasingha,  cheetah  and  leopards.  We  have  bought  a 
number  of  tiger  and  leopard  skins,  the  latter  to  be  made  into  coats 
for  the  daughters.  Bless  you  all  dear  kiddies.  We  are  considering  ways 
and  means  to  get  that  hippopotamus  to  Mary.  I  suppose  it  will  have 
to  be  on  a  cinema  film,  of  which  we  have  several  thousand  feet,  of 
the  Indian  trip.  Some  interesting,  others  merely  reflecting  the  in¬ 
ability  of  an  old  dog  to  learn  new  tricks. 

We  have  bought  some  most  beautiful  old  Indian  jewelry  and 
when  the  women  of  the  family  are  decked  out  in  it,  they  will  bear  a 
faint  resemblance  to  an  Indian  Durbar,  minus  the  elephants. 

This  country  has  got  me,  and  I  am  anxious  to  come  back  after 
our  visit  home.  Doubtless  American  headlines  are  causing  you  some 
worry.  But  they  are  very  much  like  the  gun-men  reports  in  Chicago — 
there  is  more  noise  than  danger;  especially,  no  doubt  in  the  American 
yellow  press. 

Affectionately, 

Father 

On  Board  S.S.  Edavana 
British  India  Line 
Nearing  Rangoon  from  Calcutta 
May  n,  1930 

My  Darling  Children  : 

India  was  quite  an  experience  in  ever  so  many  ways.  Father  was 
very  much  interested  the  whole  time.  We  are  bringing  Captain  Lock 
as  Father’s  Secretary  with  us.  He  is  a  nice  kid  in  some  ways,  not 
brilliant  at  all  but  honest  and  gives  all  there  is  in  him  when  neces¬ 
sary,  not  afraid  of  work.  We  should  be  looking  forward  to  Burma 
with  fewer  misgivings,  if  we  were  earlier  in  the  season.  The  monsoons 
(rains)  have  started  and  the  earthquake  knocked  the  top  off  the 
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famous  Shwe  Dagon  Temple,  so  that  is  spoiled.  However,  there  is 
doubtless  much  else  of  interest  and  as  we  move  eastward  we  are  mov¬ 
ing,  I  think,  out  of  the  monsoons  till  we  meet  the  typhoons .  Anyway, 
you  darling  children  are  at  the  end  of  these  rainbow-like  travels 
we’ve  had  and  that  is  better  than  all  the  pots  of  gold  in  the  whole 
world  and  will  be  worth  going  through  monsoons  and  typhoons  and 
earthquakes  for. 

My  Darling  Little  Betty  and  Mary: 

Your  big  Grandpa  and  Grandma  were  so  very  glad  to  have  your 
sweet  letter  that  your  Auntie  Vic  sent,  for  you.  It  was  a  very  nice 
pair  of  letters  indeed  and  your  big  Grandpa  at  once  went  out  to  the 
Zoo  in  Calcutta  and  took  lots  of  pictures  to  send  back  for  you  all  to 
see.  Especially  pictures  of  the  “Hippo”  for  Mary,  with  his  mouth 
wide  open.  We  have  many  pictures  of  monkeys  for  you  to  see.  They 
run  around  on  the  roofs  and  cornices  of  some  of  the  houses  above 
crowded  streets  in  some  of  the  old  cities  of  India  and  there  is  a  temple 
they  call  the  “Monkey  Temple”  in  Benares,  because  so  many  of  them 
play  about  it.  While  we  were  there,  a  family  was  having  a  ceremony 
that  included  the  hair  cut  of  their  son,  aged  five.  This  ceremony  has 
to  do  with  their  religion.  While  it  was  going  on  the  family  was 
grouped  about  the  child  watching  the  rite,  when  down  on  the  little 
crowd  jumped  a  monkey  looking  for  food.  The  people  shrieked  and 
ran  while  a  few  drove  off  the  monk.  No  one  thought  it  at  all  unusual 
or  surprising  and  the  ceremony  was  continued  immediately  after 
this,  to  us,  extraordinary  interruption.  Will  you  please  tell  your  little 
Cousin  Chuckie  about  this  too  ?  These  same  monkeys  had  been  eating 
from  Grandpa’s  hand  and  thought  the  little  crowd  had  something 
for  them  too.  We  are  coming  home  to  see  our  darling  little  babies 
before  very  long. 

Ever  so  much  love  from  Big  Grandpa  and  from 
big  old  Grandma  too 

Runnymede  Hotel,  Penang 
June  5, 1930 

My  Darling  Kidlets  : 

We  came  from  Rangoon  by  a  British  India  boat.  These  are  noted, 
and  justly  so,  for  their  poor  service.  They  have  a  monopoly  of  the 
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coastwise  trade  and  as  is  usual  with  monopolies  abuse  their  privileges 
— a  la  the  old  Ward  Line  to  Mexico. 

The  riots  in  Rangoon  were  the  cause  of  an  increased  passenger 
list  and  we  were  unannounced  till  we  went  on  board,  though  we 
had  ordered  our  passages  several  days  before.  Officers  were  too  de¬ 
moralized  to  report  to  the  boat,  probably.  Anyway,  the  only  cabin  was 
tiny  and  further  filled  by  a  large  round  ventilator  shaft  occupying 
its  center  without  helping  to  ventilate  it,  so  wh^n  we  stepped  on 
shore  here  and  were  ushered  into  the  prettiest  and  best  managed 
hotel  we’ve  been  in  on  the  whole  trip,  imagine  our  surprise  and  re¬ 
lief.  A  lawn  with  large  trees  runs  down  to  the  sea,  or  the  arm  of  it 
that  is  here,  Malacca  Straights.  At  its  back  lies  the  really  lovely  town, 
prosperous  and  alive.  The  inhabitants  are  almost  exclusively  Chinese 
and  very  wealthy,  occupying  really  beautiful  villas  with  large  well- 
tended  gardens.  Shade  trees  and  lawns  abound,  as  well  as  flowers. 
After  the  aridity  of  India  and  the  unkemptness  of  Burma,  this  atmos¬ 
phere  is  indeed  a  relief.  We  both,  with  one  accord,  relaxed  in  com¬ 
fort. 

The  whole  Island  is  mountainous.  An  inclined  railway  runs  to 
the  top,  at  one  point,  and  gives  one  an  extended  and  very  lovely 
view.  Everything  is  clean  and  tidy  too.  We  got  the  surprise  of  our 
lives.  We  are  now,  after  a  rest  that  amounted,  at  least  in  my  case,  to 
stupor,  off  again  shortly  to  Singapore  by  train.  We’re  going  to 
Bangkok,  Siam,  where  Fazzer  had  a  letter  to  our  U.  S.  Minister,  but 
the  latter  is  now  away  and  Java  is  calling.  We  are  curious  to  see  how 
the  Dutch  manage  their  far-away  possessions  and  then  to  see  our 
own  in  the  Philippines.  They  are  always  in  trouble  and  doubtless  the 
wave  of  discontent  now  submerging  the  East  will  also  catch  them, 
if  it  has  not  already  done  so. 

The  day  we  left  Rangoon  there  had  been  riots  on  the  wharf  in  the 
morning  with  three  gruesome  fatalities  so  even  our  uncomfortable 
boat  when  it  moved  seaward,  seemed  a  relief  and  Penang  a  real 
haven. 

I  do  love  these  blessed  old  Chinese.  They  all  look  like  “Charlie” 
of  old.  Fazzer  says  I  am  to  tell  you  I  am  taking  him  as  far  away 
from  the  influence  of  the  pretty  Burmese  as  quickly  as  possible.  We 
still  hope  to  flit  through  Java. 
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Please  tell  all  the  dear  Grandchildren  that  we  interview  all  the 
monkeys  we  see,  with  an  eye  to  having  lots  to  tell  them  on  our  return. 
Here  motors  go  out  to  the  Botanical  Gardens  at  dusk  to  feed  them. 
They  are  amusing  when  loose. 

If  Joe-boy  is  there  please,  Carlchen,  tell  him  for  us,  all  I  cannot 
write  but  that  he  must  feel  from  us,  even  across  the  world! 

Dear  love  to  you  all  from  us  both, 
Mother 

Srinagar,  Kashmir 
May  14,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl: 

We  dropped  in  to  see  the  Hayes-Newingtons  last  evening  and 
they  said  they  had  had  a  letter  from  you  giving  your  address  in 
Burmah.  I  will  write  you  there,  and  hope  it  catches  you  before  you 
move  on. 

I  hope  you  miss  all  the  earthquakes  in  Burmah.  You  got  out  of 
India  in  time,  I  hope,  to  miss  the  outbreak  of  serious  trouble  here.  I 
decided  before  I  got  to  Delhi  that  it  wasn’t  wise  or  a  safe  time  to  be 
driving  your  car  or  myself  through  Punjab,  and  I  was  right.  I  passed 
through  Delhi  Sunday  night  and  on  Monday  morning  Gandhi  was 
arrested,  and  they  had  the  rioting  and  shooting  in  Delhi.  I  kept  on, 
going  by  train  and  got  to  Jammu  just  after  the  news  of  the  arrest 
reached  there.  I  decided  that  I  should  have  left  even  earlier,  for  when 
I  drove  up  into  the  town  in  search  of  a  car,  I  ran  into  a  crowd  that 
made  me  get  out  of  the  tonga,  but  fortunately  let  me  through  safely 
after  that.  I  was  the  only  white  face  in  miles  and  they  could  have 
been  disagreeable.  I  was  glad,  after  waiting  half  a  day  to  be  able 
to  get  a  lorry  to  start  to  Srinagar  in  spite  of  the  hartal. 

From  then  on  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me.  It  was  a 
beautiful  trip  in,  and  I’m  sure  you  would  have  liked  Kashmir,  if  you 
had  seen  the  first  view  I  had  of  all  the  valley  as  I  came  through  a 
tunnel  in  the  mountain  at  9000  feet  up,  out  through  a  six  foot  drift 
of  snow,  and  saw  the  whole  valley  laid  out  at  my  feet.  Hayes  and  I 
both  hope  you  will  come  see  it  some  day.  There  is  no  telling  when  this 
political  trouble  will  end,  and  personally,  I’m  very  glad  that  you  left 
this  year  when  you  did. 
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I'm  already  talking  shikar  and  I’m  sure  that  if  you’d  been  with 
me  yesterday  morning  in  an  agency  that  fits  up  expeditions  for 
shikar  and  had  heard  of  all  the  possibilities  in  every  direction,  you 
would  be  starting  with  me  today  on  one  of  these  trips.  I’m  seriously 
considering  starting  today  or  tomorrow  for  a  plateau  about  10,000 
feet  up,  where  they  say  I’m  sure  to  get  a  red  bear,  if  I  can  stay  a 
week  or  two.  It’s  all  snow  just  now,  which  brings  the  bears  down 
lower. 


May  15,  1930 

I’m  really  off  in  ten  minutes  for  ten  days  in  hope  of  red  bear.  I 
hope  the  .465  gets  a  chance.  I’ll  write  you  afterwards.  I’d  give  a  lot 
if  you  could  come  on  this  trip  with  us.  You  have  made  this  last  winter 
one  of  the  nicest  we’ve  ever  had.  You’ve  left  some  very  warm  friends 
in  India,  and  we  hope  you  will  give  us  a  chance  to  welcome  you  back. 
I’m  afraid  I  won’t  be  able  to  always  have  a  trained  panther  down 
the  road  for  you  to  shoot,  but  we’ll  hope  our  luck  will  hold  in  other 
ways. 

Celestine  joins  me  in  sending  love  to  you  both. 

Yours  ever, 

John  L.  Mott 


Hotel  Raffles,  Singapore 
(About  June  1930) 

Dear  Boy: 

Mother  insists  on  my  sending  you  this  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mott, 
as  it  gives  some  idea  of  my  views  on  India — a  tough  matter  to  get 
a  crystallized  opinion  on — “off  again,  on  again,  Finnegan”  sort  of 
problem.  When  you  think  you  understand,  you  may  be  sure  you  are 
wrong. 

Going  after  Malay  tigers  day  after  tomorrow.  [Permitted  to  shoot 
on  the  property  of  the  Sultan  of  Johore,  just  north  of  Singapore. 
Mother]  Mother  “howling”  because  she  can’t  go,  but  it’s  a  “walk-em- 
up”  job  and  too  strenuous  for  her.  [Into  the  Malay  jungle,  thick  to 
impenetrability.  Father  certainly  should  not  go.  His  deafness  terrifies 
me  when  he  hunts.  Mother] 

This  is  certainly  a  loafing  trip  and  I  have  got  the  habit.  Coming 
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back  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  Alaska  via  Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 
No  pretty  girls  here  or  anywhere  since  France — but  I  seem  to  survive. 
Mother  says  this  fact  is  not  strong  enough  to  keep  her  off  my  trail. 

I  love  you  all  very  much. 
Father 


C/o  American  Consul,  Singapore 
Strait  Settlements 
June  9,  1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mott  : 

Your  nice  letter  dated  May  14th  caught  me  in  Rangoon  and  I 
was  indeed  sorry  to  hear  of  your  hectic  trip  to  Kashmir.  I  earnestly 
hope  that  the  picking  up  of  the  Buick  in  Delhi,  on  your  way  back, 
will  cause  you  no  inconvenience  in  view  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
country,  which,  I  am  sorry  to  see,  continues  sporadically,  breaking  out 
at  different  points. 

I  regret  to  say  that  the  difficulty  you  experienced  in  finding  the 
garage  where  the  car  is  being  looked  after  was  caused  by  Loch’s  error 
in  quoting  you  its  name.  It  is  actually  called  Delhi  Autos — not  Delhi 
Motors— in  full  the  Delhi  Automobile  Co.,  and  is  quite  a  large  and 
well  known  firm  being  the  agents  for  General  Motors.  A  copy  of  the 
receipt  for  the  car  from  this  firm  is  enclosed  for  your  information 
giving  you  the  telephone  number  and  the  telegraphic  address.  In  any 
event,  I  think  you  are  right  in  advising  me  to  sell  the  car  and  I  shall 
be  glad  if  you  will  do  so  to  the  best  advantage.  A  power  of  attorney 
was  sent  to  you  or  left  with  the  Delhi  Autos’  Manager  together  with 
the  licenses,  etc. 

I  am  glad  you  did  not  stop  in  Delhi  in  any  event,  as  it  was 
not  the  time  for  an  American  to  be  running  around  the  country  in 
an  auto  as  your  experience  amply  demonstrated.  I  feel  sure  that  your 
pleasant  smile  and  generally  kindliness  pulled  you  out  of  the  mess. 

I  had  a  deal  on  with  the  Ivory  Palace  to  exchange  the  car -for  five 
thousand  rupees  worth  of  their  finest  ivory  carvings  but  rather 
allowed  it  to  fade  out,  as  at  that  time  the  Indian  trouble  had  not  be¬ 
come  so  general  and  it  was  my  full  intention  to  return  early  next 
year.  I  was  to  take  the  ivory  at  45%  of  their  marked  store  prices  and, 
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on  this  basis,  finally  bought  a  considerable  quantity  from  them,  which 
I  am  glad  to  say  has  been  duly  shipped  from  Calcutta.  I  got  some 
most  beautiful  things  in  Delhi  and  found  the  trip  entirely  worth 
while.  I  feel  as  you  do  that  we  acted  wisely  in  not  carrying  on  to 
Kashmir  but  earnestly  hope  that  you  and  your  dear  little  wife  and 
that  lovable  couple  the  Hayes-Newingtons  are  not  unduly  worried 
over  the  clouds,  disseminated  but  ominous,  which  seem  to  be  blow¬ 
ing  up  politically. 

My  plans  are  now  to  follow,  more  or  less,  the  itinerary  as  I  ad¬ 
vised  you  previously  up  to  New  York.  A  few  months  there,  the  win¬ 
ter  in  Florida  and  probably  the  summer  in  Alaska.  I  am  going  to 
try  to  get  back  to  India  in  the  fall  or  winter  of  1931,  as  I  feel  sure 
that,  by  that  time,  the  present  troubles  will  have  been  liquidated. 
But  even  should  I  be  able  to  follow  this  out  as  planned,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  better  to  buy  new  transport  on  my  return  to  the  country.  I 
am  sorry  now  that  I  did  not  have  the  car  shipped  to  Singapore,  which 
is  a  free  port,  and  the  center,  if  we  include  Java  and  Sumatra,  of 
possibly  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  miles  of  good  roads  throug  inter¬ 
esting  country.  In  Burma,  of  course,  the  car  would  have  been  no  use. 

It  may  be  that  I  shall  return  to  India  by  the  Western  route,  as  I 
dread  Suez  and  the  Indian  Ocean  owing  to  the  intense  heat. 
Strangely  enough,  I  do  not  mind  this  when  on  Shikari  but  when 
sight  seeing,  it  is  a  different  story. 

We  had  a  delightful  trip  in  Rangoon  and  four  or  five  instructive 
and  interesting  days  around  the  ruby  mines  at  Mogok,  where  I  am 
afraid,  my  purchases  will  bring  me  a  mild  rebuke  from  the  V.E.C. 
when  they  reach  New  York.  I  shall  tell  them,  however,  they  are 
lucky  I  did  not  buy  two  stones  that  were  indeed  wonderful.  One — a 
sapphire,  beautifully  cut  and  probably  a  cubic  inch  in  size  with  lights 
playing  through  its  facets,  quite  as  seductive  as  those  which  are  said 
to  come  from  the  eyes  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci’s  wonderful  painting  La 
Giaconda.  Of  course,  it  was  too  large  for  anyone  but  an  Indian 
Potentate  or  a  place  in  an  Emperor’s  crown.  The  other  was  a  ruby, 
carved,  oblong  in  section,  cabochon  cut  for  two  thirds  of  its  length, 
somewhat  smaller  than  the  sapphire.  Out  of  it  radiated  a  most  perfect 
star,  which  would  flash  to  the  eye  in  any  light.  I  had  not  realized 
before  that  I  cared  for  such  things.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  don’t,  but 
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I  was  intrigued  beyond  measure  by  these  beautiful  stones,  which 
seemed  to  be  speaking  to  me  with  brilliant  messages  from  their  half 
hidden  depths. 

After  Mogok,  Captain  Loch  took  us  to  one  of  his  own  old  stamp¬ 
ing  grounds,  Kalaw,  some  distance  off  the  main  railway  line,  four 
thousand  feet  up  in  the  Siam  Hills,  where  he  had  memories  of  a 
beautiful  little  gem,  which  he  found  still  there  on  our  arrival.  This 
young  lady  with  Captain  Loch  became  our  guides  further  toward 
the  border  of  China,  to  a  beautiful  lake,  where  through  the  kindness 
of  the  Sawbwagyi,  a  local  potentate,  we  were  provided  with  a  canoe 
rowed  by  eight  men. 

Their  method  of  rowing  and  the  beauty  of  the  lake  provided  us 
with  delightful  memories  of  this  trip.  The  rowers  stood  on  the 
decked  section  of  each  end  of  the  canoe — four  forward  and  four  in 
the  stern.  Those  on  the  right  of  the  canoe  hold  a  long  shafted  paddle 
eight  foot  long  in  their  left  hands,  balance  on  their  left  legs  and 
wrap  their  right  legs  round  the  shaft  of  the  paddle.  This  brings  the 
paddle  diagonally  across  their  bodies’  perpendicular  axes  and  power 
is  applied  from  the  hip  joint  to  the  calf  of  the  leg,  thus  wrapped 
round  the  paddle.  An  ellipse,  oblique  to  the  axis  of  travel,  is  formed 
as  the  leg  is  lifted  outwards  and  forward,  again  engaging  the  water 
until  the  end  of  the  stroke,  when  the  action  is  repeated.  The  travel 
of  the  blade  would  be  much  the  shape  of  a  pear  lying  at  an  angle  of 
about  twenty  five  degrees  with  the  bottom  of  the  pear  along  the  side 
of  the  canoe.  The  men  stand  all  the  time  on  one  leg  while  the  arms 
are  used  for  holding  the  upper  half  of  the  paddle,  which  sweeps 
forward  as  the  leg  forces  the  blade  back,  thus  bringing  into  play  the 
force  of  the  arms  and  of  the  leg  wrapped  round  the  shaft.  When 
under  full  power  you  could  feel  a  forty  foot  canoe  jump  forward  at 
each  perfectly  timed  stroke  of  the  eight  men.  Those  on  the  left  side 
of  the  canoe  stand,  of  course,  on  their  right  legs  and  wrap  their  left 
legs  around  the  paddles. 

At  times  the  canoe  moved  forward,  I  am  quite  sure,  as  fast  as  eight 
miles  an  hour.  The  trip  towards  the  center  of  the  lake  was  made  more 
interesting  by  occasional  waves  flopping  in  to  the  canoe.  Knowing 
your  reaction  to  the  delights  of  the  storm  in  the  tree  tops  as  we 
swayed  in  the  machans  at  Bilwani  Kisli  one  late  afternoon,  I  am 
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sure  Mrs.  Mott  and  you  would  have  been  thrilled  by  the  trip.  The 
name  of  the  lake  is  Inle  and  the  leg  rowers  are  called  Inthas. 

We  returned  from  this  point  to  Rangoon,  after  a  delightful  stay, 
to  find  the  Englishmen  in  that  town  on  the  job  as  usual.  From 
Bankers  to  Tommies,  patrolling  the  streets  to  prevent  the  Telegus 
and  Burmans  from  chopping  one  another  up  with  their  remarkable 
dahs  and  probably  no  less  effective  axes.  We  were  informed  that 
some  seven  hundred  had  felt  the  steel  in  a  mad  melee  before  the 
English  stepped  on  the  situation.  We  offered  our  services  but  the 
authorities  regarded  the  matter  as  well  in  hand,  so  we  were  not  re¬ 
quired.  The  streets  were  being  thoroughly  patrolled.  The  row  was  al¬ 
together  non-political.  It  had  its  genesis,  so  it  was  reported,  in  the 
Burmese  having  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  shipping  people  or 
rather  of  the  contracting  stevedores  to  break  a  strike  of  Telegus — 
imported  Indians. 

The  strike  was  settled  by  an  increase  of  wages  to  the  Telegus,  who 
were  reinstated,  leaving  the  Burmese,  who  had  entered  the  breach, 
to  suck  their  fingers  or  alternatively  to  try  the  edge  of  their  weapons. 
They  elected  the  latter  and  unfortunately  ran  amok  and  started  mur¬ 
dering  the  women  and  children  of  the  Telegus,  breaking  into  their 
houses,  we  were  told,  and  making  a  clean  sweep  wherever  life  was 
found.  We  were  told  that  from  the  landing,  from  which  we  boarded 
-  one  of  those  miserable  B.  I.  boats  to  reach  Penang,  a  day  or  two  be¬ 
fore,  an  innocent  Hindu,  a  merchant,  had  stepped  from  the  platform 
into  the  street  with  his  family  and  had  his  head  severed  from  his 
body  with  one  stroke  by  an  infuriated  Burman.  The  poor  fellow  was 
entirely  unconnected  with  and  innocent  of  all  knowledge  of  the 
troubles.  Thus  fate  weaves  its  web  in  ways  that  should  make  us  not 
surprised  why  worship  takes  such  varied  forms. 

A  day  or  two  of  this  carnage  found  the  British  foot  planted  on 
the  neck  of  the  viper.  It  was  odd  to  see  the  white,  unsunburned  knees 
of  bankers  and  clerks  in  shorts,  men  better  able  to  wield  pen  and 
pencil  than  rifle  or  truncheon,  insignificant  in  numbers,  patrolling 
the  streets  into  law  and  order. 

It  is  forced  upon  me  to  realize  that  I  have  travelled  the  Red  map 
from  Cairo  to  Singapore  and  all  along  the  route  have  found  a  few 
white  men  holding  up  a  torch  of  light,  by  the  light  of  which  the 
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savages  or  semi-savages,  whom  they  control,  usually  see,  even  against 
the  well  intentioned  damn  foolishness  of  the  old  women,  male  and 
female,  who  knit  sweaters  and  socks  and  patterns  of  trouble  for 
England’s  outlying  dependencies,  around  the  tea  tables  of  London.  It 
is  my  considered  opinion  that  we  owe  to  Englishmen,  who  have  made 
this  Red  Map,  the  fact  that  we  are  able  to  travel  around  the  world 
and  keep  our  heads  on  our  shoulders.  The  pity  is  that  the  job  is  not 
made  easier  for  them.  It  is  again  a  pity  that  they  have  not  been  al¬ 
lowed  or  encouraged  to  root  themselves  into  the  soil  and  take  toll 
economically  from  these  various  countries,  in  which  the  very  taking 
would  have  quickly  benefited  the  people  who  make  up  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  English  have  traded  a  few  jobs  for  favored  sons  and  the 
sustaining  of  the  mills  of  Lancashire  for  the  untold  millions  they 
would  have  made  through  mechanising  these  various  countries  and 
creating  a  purchasing  power  among  the  people  they  govern.  I  know 
that  this  is  an  impertinent  statement — no  one  after  a  few  months 
experience  of  these  countries,  could  make  any  statement  which 
would  be  other  than  impertinent.  Nevertheless,  I  find  this  view 
crystallising  in  all  I  see,  as  a  result  of  British  control. 

They  have  indeed  made  it  possible  to  travel  around  the  world. 
They  have  given  their  best  brains  to  stop  murder  and  rapine  in  the 
countries  they  control  and  they  have  succeeded.  But  they  have  not 
taught  the  inhabitants  the  use  of  machinery  nor  have  they  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  use  it  and  economic  organization  in  an  adequate 
degree.  It  follows,  then,  that  as  the  economic  conditions  are  inade¬ 
quately  improved,  when  education  spreads,  dissatisfaction  follows.  It 
is  very  rarely  you  find  a  man  with  well  covered  ribs  and,  who  re¬ 
ceives  some  return  in  the  amenities  of  life  for  his  labor,  who  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  government.  The  Malay  Peninsula  seems  to  be  an 
example  of  this.  Here,  all  the  towns  we  have  seen  are  clean  and 
prosperous ;  the  people  are  happy  and  there  is  never  a  whisper  of  self 
government.  It  is  said  by  those  who  should  know,  that  this  is  largely 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  handling  of  the  Malay  States  is  left  to  the 
people  on  the  spot  and  in  control  of  the  job.  Whether  this  is  true  or 
not,  one  steps  into  a  different  world  as  one  leaves  the  roach  infested 
ant  homes  called  B.I.  steamers  and  forms  impressions  of  Malay  Peniii‘- 
sular  conditions. 
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However,  it  is  my  guess  that  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  better  con¬ 
ditions  here  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  population  itself  is  not  indigenous 
to  the  country,  but  has  come  into  it  as  exploiters,  largely  from  China, 
and  forced  into  the  country  industrial  conditions  far  more  vigorous 
than  the  natives,  on  their  own  initiative,  even  under  British  control, 
would  have  developed. 

The  Englishmen  here  seem  a  fine  lot  of  people.  Englishmen  freed 
from  the  shackles  of  London  provincialism  and  the  suffocating,  in¬ 
tensive  but  narrow  education  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  In  other 
words — Englishmen  from  whom  the  shackles  of  narrow  tradition 
have  been  struck.  Loch  is  writing  this  and  I  notice  he  winces.  One 
thing  you  can  take  as  being  pretty  certain — that  if  our  Western 
civilization  is  to  reach  into  the  distant  future  it  must  be  supported  by 
the  close  cooperation  to  a  distant  end  of  both  American  and  British 
minds.  I  think  the  American  mind  works  faster  than  the  British, 
makes  more  mistakes,  which  the  British  come  along  and  mop  up. 
In  Uganda,  I  met  young  Huxley,  one  of  those  narrowly  super-edu¬ 
cated  minds  with  which  I  have  so  little  patience.  On  discussing  the 
apparent  policy  of  England  of  keeping  Africa  for  the  Africans — to 
which  policy  he  seemed  a  strong  protagonist — and  in  answer  to  his 
question  “Who  knows  that  the  African  may  not  make  a  stronger 
race  and  produce  a  finer  civilization  than  the  “White  race?”  my 
reply  was,  doubtless  coarse  and  lacking  in  erudition,  “that  probably 
no  one  knows  and  even  if  I  did  know,  I  would  still  prefer  the  poorer 
combination  of  the  white  man,  because  my  own,  than  a  far  finer 
which  the  colored  race  might  develop  and  I  say  might  because  I  re¬ 
gard  them  as  the  less  fortunate  and  less  capable  races.” 

I  am  a  fan  for  Western  Civilization  because  it  is  mine.  I  am  always 
glad  to  see  it  improved,  but  whether  best  or  otherwise,  I  prefer  it  to 
taking  a  risk  with  something  which  the  biologists  may  think  will  be 
better.  The  answer  to  all  white  action  should  be,  “Hold  the  line  as 
it  is  and  hold  it  because  it  is  our  own  line.  If  something  else  should 
prove  better,  we  damn  well  won’t  be  able  to  hold  it.”  This  may  not 
be  a  Christian  thought  but  I  submit  that  it  is  the  most  practical.  I 
would  not  have  you  think  that  I  am  unmindful  of  the  many  very 
fine  qualities  that  I  think  I  have  observed  in  Indians.  The  question 
is — are  these  qualities  sufficiently  general  and  persistent  to  entrust  to 
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their  control  a  large  part  of  the  modern  civilization  of  the  world? 
If  half  the  Indians  were  men  like  Baig  and  others  I  have  met,  I’d 
feel  more  kindly  towards  the  experiment.  But  I  am  afraid  that  this 
is  not  so. 

I  am  sending  you  a  check  for  Rupees  one  thousand  seven  hundred. 
I  gather  from  your  letter  that  this,  with  what  you  have  in  hand,  will 
be  sufficient.  Should  it  not  be,  a  telegram  care  the  American  Consul 
here,  when  you  receive  this  letter,  will  bring  further  funds.  The  car 
I  hope  you  will  sell  to  the  best  advantage.  I  imagine,  if  things  have 
not  gone  to  pieces  too  generally,  you  may  get  about  Rs.  5000/ — . 
The  cost  price  was  about  Rs.  7000/ —  and  I  think  it  has  run  about 
seven  thousand  miles.  It  was  thoroughly  overhauled,  decarbonised 
and  in  perfect  condition.  But  anyway,  I  will  leave  all  that  to  you  and 
will  be  happy  with  whatever  arrangements  you  are  able  to  make.  I 
am  suggesting  this,  as  you  say  you  really  will  not  want  to  use  the 
car. 

I  hope  you  have  had  some  shooting  in  Kashmir.  We  are  going 
out  in  a  few  days  after  tiger  again  and  I  am  having  my  sprinting 
shoes  made  ready,  as  they  do  not  use  machans  here,  though  they 
beat  in  a  similar  way  to  India.  Naturally  straight  shooting  is  thus 
emphasized. 

You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  not  through  with  India  and  the  betting 
anyway  is  even  that  the  later  part  of  1931  will  find  me  back  there. 
I  should  have  shipped  the  Buick  to  this  point. 

Please  give  my  kindest  regards  to  the  Hayes-Newingtons.  We 
both  love  that  little  couple  and  I  do  wish  to  keep  in  touch  with  them. 

Our  hearts  are  warm,  you  know,  towards  you  and  your  dear  little 
wife  and  towards  John,  who  so  negatives  all  we  have  been  told 
about  India  being  a  bad  place  to  raise  babies.  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  says  to 
emphasize  these  statements  on  her  behalf. 

I  think  a  letter  would  reach  us  care  of  the  American  Consul, 
Singapore,  as  we  shall  probably  return  here  after  doing  Java  and 
Sumatra.  Our  plans  are  still  to  make  New  York  in  the  latter  part  of 
September. 

I  must  not  close  this  letter  without  asking  you  to  say  to  our  friends 
in  Nagpur  that  their  kindness  to  us  there  gives  us  the  feeling  that 
we  may  draw  upon  it  again  in  a  year  or  two. 
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We  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  the  weather  here  delight¬ 
ful.  The  intense  heat  is  tempered  by  the  sea. 

With  our  love  to  you  both, 
Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

Kashmir 

June  12,  1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  will  ever  reach  you,  so  I  will  not  write  as 
fully  as  otherwise.  I  am  just  finishing  a  wonderful  summer  up  here 
with  my  wife  and  baby,  and  now  I  must  turn  back  to  Nagpur.  Your 
rifle  did  its  stuff  once  more  in  knocking  a  good  sized  black  bear  off 
a  hill  fifty  feet  up  and  bringing  him  down,  crash,  at  the  bottom.  He 
was  a  wonderful  sight  doing  cartwheels  in  the  air.  It  only  needed 
one  shot.  I  hope  I  can  keep  up  the  average  and  not  miss  anything, 
but  I’m  afraid  that’s  too  ambitious. 

If  conditions  are  settled  enough,  and  the  road  not  closed  by  rains, 
I  plan  to  drive  your  car  down  this  month  and  put  in  our  garage.  I 
am  going  to  inquire  which  is  better  for  it,  driving  it  a  few  miles 
every  week,  or  jacking  it  up  and  keeping  it  in  storage.  I  hope  the 
car  constitutes  a  promise  that  you  are  coming  back.  The  stores  and 
camp  furniture,  you  so  kindly  sent  us,  will  also  be  ready  for  your 
next  camping  trip  in  India. 

By  the  way,  Vahid  wrote  to  tell  you  they  found  dead  the  tiger  he 
wounded. 

Just  yesterday  we  saw  the  pictorial  section  of  the  New  York 
Times  with  your  son’s  picture  in  it  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Byrd  Expedition.  I  hope  we’re  going  to  have  a  chance  to  meet  all  the 
family  some  day. 

As  soon  as  I  know  you’re  home,  I’ll  write  more  fully.  This  carries 
our  love  and  best  wishes. 

John  L.  Mott 
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June  13,  1930 

To  the  American  Consul  General 

Singapore 

Dear  Sir: 

I  wish  to  take  with  me  into  the  United  States  an  Indian  servant, 
who  has  been  with  me  since  I  reached  India  in  January  this  year. 

A  passport  for  one  year  has  been  given  to  him  by  the  British 
authorities  and  I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  would  authorise  the 
necessary  visa  for  visiting  America  to  be  attached  to  this.  I  intend, 
myself,  to  return  to  India  next  year,  but  in  any  case  I  guarantee  that 
I  will  be  responsible  for  this  individual — Narain — while  he  is  in 
America  and  will  see  that  he  obeys  the  regulations  which  the  Im¬ 
migration  Authorities  of  the  States  see  fit  to  impose  when  I  arrive 
there.  I  will  also  see  that  he  is  returned  to  India  at  the  expiry  of  the 
time  he  is  allowed  to  stay  in  America. 

Another  of  my  servants  has  been  granted  a  visiting  visa  by  the 
American  Consul  in  Calcutta. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

I  must  add  that  I  am  not  now  domiciled  in  the  United  States  and  look 
upon  England  as  my  home.  My  stay  in  the  States  will  be  a  short  one. 

Tientsin 
July  23,  1930 

My  Darlings  : 

These  Eastern  Cities  are  a  constant  source  of  surprise  to  us.  They 
are  so  very  cosmopolitan.  Their  inhabitants,  of  course,  are  largely 
native  but  their  foreign  sections  are  so  very  up-to-date  one  could  not 
place  them  as  belonging  to  any  special  country — but  they  are  of  this 
age,  of  that  one  would  be  sure.  Hotels  are  mostly  new  and  very 
handsome.  At  many  the  food  is  excellent.  There  is  an  air  of  being  a 
holiday  resort  about  them,  as  though  everyone  were  on  pleasure  bent 
and  not  on  business,  except  incidentally,  though  the  air  of  something 
doing  is  not  absent.  They  are  far  from  dead.  Manila  was  the  deadest 
— absolutely  a  hole !  A  fair  hotel  but  the  town  run  down  at  the  heel 
and  depressingly  dull  and  such  deluges  of  rain ! 
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We  left  by  the  same  boat  the  same  day,  though  we  had  meant  to 
stay  a  week.  Hong  Kong  is  the  most  beautifully  situated.  It  should  be 
famous  for  its  scenic  beauty.  All  this  coast  is  mountainous,  evident- 
ally,  as  Fazzer  calls  it,  “a  submerged  continent,”  only  the  hills  pro¬ 
truding  from  the  sea.  As  one  approaches  the  shore  often  the  first  sight 
of  land  is  a  lone  rock  rising  from  the  sea.  Islands  abound,  all  ob¬ 
viously  mountain  tops.  At  Dairen,  formerly  Dalny,  and  Port  Arthur, 
there  are,  as  at  Hong  Kong,  marvelous  natural  harbors.  Shanghai  is 
some  miles  up  a  river,  as  is  also  Tientsin. 

Shops  with  the  most  lovely  eastern  things,  a  few  with  clothes 
from  Paris,  a  few  department  stores  carrying  rather  inferior  western 
necessities.  One  firm,  Whiteaway,  Laidlaw  and  Co.  have  shops  in 
several  east  African  towns,  Indian  Cities  and  all  along  the  Malayan 
and  Chinese  coast’s  largest  cities.  Kodak  is  represented  everywhere, 
as  is  Ford  and  General  Motors. 

Rickshaws  are  the  easiest  and  most  enjoyable  transport  for  short 
distances.  You  can  see  everything  from  them,  they  are  airy,  and  con¬ 
sequently  seem  cleanly.  Their  runners  are  capable  of  endless  journeys 
in  the  sun  with  no  apparent  ill  effects,  though  doubtless  they  must  die 
early.  They  always  run,  seem  to  feel  the  weight  if  asked  to  walk 
slowly  and  they  hate  to  stop  for  photographs,  evidently  once  going 
is  easier  than  starting  and  stopping  often.  As  they  are  not  a  very 
intelligent  class,  making  them  understand  is  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible  and  you  go  where  they  take  you,  willy-nilly,  unless  a  clear 
understanding  is  arrived  at  before  starting.  Sedan  chairs  are  not 
everywhere,  like  the  rickshaws,  but  are  pleasant  to  ride  in  too. 

We’ve  just  been  watching  a  new(  to  us)  kind  of  seineing.  A 
square  sterned  boat  has  a  crew  of  three  or  four  men  to  lower  and 
raise  a  pair  of  shear  legs,  in  the  bow,  by  a  lever.  At  the  top  of  the 
shear  legs  are  cross  pieces  of  very  long  bamboo  and  to  their  tips  is 
fastened  a  large  square  seine.  The  whole  thing  is  submerged  and 
raised  and  the  fish  dipped  out  and  put  into  the  boat  after  each  sub¬ 
mersion.  That  is,  if  any  are  caught.  We  saw  many  come  up  empty 
and  only  a  few  had  one  or  two  fish  at  a  time.  This  in  the  Hai  ho 
River,  approaching  Tientsin.  The  water  is  yellow  with  mud  that  dis¬ 
colors  the  sea  for  miles  at  its  mouth  and  does  not  mix  with  the  sea 
water.  There  is  a  clear  sharp  line  where  they  join  with  no  blending 
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at  the  edge.  Tomorrow  we  take  the  train  for  Pekin.  Afterward  prob¬ 
ably  train  for  Mukden  to  cross  Manchuria  by  train  and  take  a  ferry 
at  Fusan,  Korea,  to  go  to  Japan,  landing  at  Shimonoseki.  There  we 
are  to  train  and  motor  to  the  other  side  of  Japan,  Yokohama,  where, 
Glory  be!  we  embark  for  home  and  my  darling,  darling,  darling 
children  and  the  wee  Grands. 

Travelling  in  the  heat  is  exhausting. 

Dearest  love, 
Mother 

Ten  Thousand  Feet  Up  in  the 
Lidda  Valley,  Kashmir 
October  i,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

This  seems  an  appropriate  place  to  be  writing  you  from,  up  in 
the  mountains  of  a  shikar  trip  with  the  trusty  “465”  beside  me,  and 
a  mountain,  like  the  Matterhorn  only  three  thousand  feet  higher, 
looming  up  in  front  of  me.  I’ve  been  living  up  on  this  blooming 
mountain  for  three  days  now,  in  a  little  10  lb.  tent  by  myself,  no  fires 
allowed,  no  noise,  for  were  right  in  barasingha  country.  I  was  hop¬ 
ing  to  get  one  before  coming  home— it’s  the  only  time  I’ve  been 
here  at  this  time  of  year,  and  I’ve  always  wanted  a  Kashmir  stag. 
They’re  considerably  bigger  than  the  Central  Provinces  barasingha— 
a  lovely  head.  My  luck  will  have  to  be  in  very  soon,  for  I  go  down  in 
the  morning,  and  only  two  times  are  left  for  atalking. 

If  you  took  the  Khana-Kesli  country  and  stood  it  up  on  end  from 
8,000  to  13,000  feet,  split  it  up  in  nullahs  and  cliffs  and  rocky  slopes, 
with  little  maidans  here  and  there,  if  you  left  the  distances  as  great 
and  still  had  to  walk  or  climb  every  step  on  your  two  feet,  and  if 
you  sprinkled  anywhere  from  three  to  a  dozen  or  so  barasingha 
over  the  whole  country,  you  would  have  an  idea  of  how  much  like 
looking  for  a  needle  in  a  haystack  this  game  is.  I  saw  my  first  stag 
this  morning  for  a  few  seconds.  He  was  on  the  dead  run,  between 
two  clumps  of  trees,  and  about  two  hundred  yards  below  us.  This  is 
my  fourth  day  searching  for  the  damn  things,  but  I  hope  tonight  or 
tomorrow  morning  my  luck  will  turn,  that  I  will  have  a  sitter  at  50 
yards  at  a  45  inch  wallah,  and  that  I’ll  be  able  to  bring  home  one  to 
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show  you!  It’s  my  first  shikar  since  I  last  wrote  you.  In  fact,  I’ve 
written  several  times  since  my  last  shoot.  I  don’t  think  I  have  written 
since  receiving  your  wonderful  long  letter  sent  from  somewhere 
around  the  equator.  My  wife  and  I,  the  Hayes-Newingtons  and 
Chitham  all  enjoyed  tremendously  reading  that.  I  wish  we  could 
have  all  had  that  trip  together  with  you. 

By  now,  I  suppose  you  are  home  again,  and  probably  my  letter 
about  sitting  on  mountain  tops,  unshaved  and  unwashed,  will  make 
you  want  to  be  on  the  move  again.  I  usually  don’t  like  trips  by  myself, 
but  this  has  been  so  inspiring  a  place,  such  wonderful  scenery,  and 
such  hard  work,  that  I  have  enjoyed  it  tremendously.  It’s  my  fourth 
trip  up  this  particular  valley,  and  I’m  afraid  it’s  my  last,  at  least  for 
several  years  to  come.  That’s  why,  I  suppose,  it’s  been  so  wonderful 
for  me  this  particular  time. 

Six  months  in  Kashmir,  four  and  a  half  of  which  we  were  sepa¬ 
rated,  has  left  my  wife  and  the  son  and  heir  credits  to  the  climate  of 
India,  but  I  wonder  what  they  may  become  as  objects  of  health  if 
they  live  in  an  American  climate  instead  of  out  here!  I’ve  kept  very 
fit  since  I  saw  you,  thanks  to  a  wonderful  holiday  in  Kashmir  in 
June. 

I  hope  you  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  and  all  your  family  are  well.  It 
seems  one  of  the  brightest  rays  of  sunshine  about  our  home-coming 
to  know  that  occasionally  we  can  sit  by  a  log  fire  and  talk  over 
shikar  stories,  and  dream  of  new  shikar  experiences  which  may  be 
in  store  for  us.  I  have  at  least  one  more  afternoon  and  one  more 
morning  of  shikar  in  Kashmir  in  store  for  me,  and  I  must  start  getting 
ready  for  them  now. 

My  wife  would  join  me  in  sending  affectionate  greetings  to  you 
both,  if  she  were  here. 

Yours  ever, 

John  L.  Mott 

Green  Gables 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Nov.  ii,  1930 

My  Dear  Mr.  Mott: 

Yours  of  October  1st  just  to  hand  and  I  dearly  wish  I  could  have 
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been  with  you  in  the  Lidda  Valley  in  Kashmir.  It’s  not  the  getting 
of  the  game  that  makes  these  trips  so  delightful,  but  the  hunting  and 
the  surroundings.  I  don’t  think  I  have  ever  killed  any  animal  except 
elephants,  tigers  and  leopards  which  have  not  left  me  a  bit  regret¬ 
ful.  Not  that  I  wouldn’t  take  the  shot  when  opportunity  offered  or 
even  seek  to  do  so,  for  barasingha,  sambur,  cheetah  and  the  rest.  I 
should  be  sorry  if  I  missed  and  also  sorry  if  I  killed,  but  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  to  overcome  my  love  of  the  chase. 

I  take  it  that  hunting  the  barasingha  on  the  Lidda  is  a  quite  dif¬ 
ferent  proposition  to  what  it  was  in  the  country  we  hunted  together. 
I  am  afraid  the  Lidda  would  be  pretty  strenuous  for  me. 

My  plans  now  will  be  built  around,  if  not  to,  the  following  pro¬ 
gram: 

We  shall  leave  around  the  first  of  January  for  Florida;  about  the 
first  of  March  we  shall  go  from  Florida  to  New  Mexico  and  Old 
Mexico.  About  the  first  of  May  we  will  follow  the  West  Coast  up 
through  California  to  British  Columbia,  thence  as  far  north  as  power 
transport  will  take  us,  which  is  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Peace  River.  There  I  am  arranging  for  a  horseback  expedition 
through  the  divide  country  into  the  Yukon  basin,  where  we  shall 
strike  rail  and  steamboat.  We  shall  leave  the  Peace  River  about  the 
middle  of  June.  I  shall  hunt  and  prospect  all  the  way.  I  have  heard 
of  some  gold  country,  where  all  the  creek  beds  give  showings  that 
have  not  been  exploited  and  I  want  to  look  into  this  en  route.  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  out  of  the  Klondike  into  Skagway  before  the  freeze  up 
begins  in  the  fall  and  then  expect  to  go  to  New  Zealand  via  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  thence  Australia  and  back  to  Japan  and  the  East. 
So  it  will  probably  be  two  years  before  I  strike  India  again. 

I  am  afraid  I  will  miss  you,  as  you  tell  me  you  are  coming  home 
in  the  Spring  and  by  that  time  I  should  be  heading  for  British  Colum¬ 
bia  from  the  West  Coast  and  old  Mexico. 

I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  the  Indian  situation.  I  am  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  if  England  had  exploited  India  the  Indian  would 
have  learned  from  the  exploitation  of  the  country  and  would  have 
developed  economically  from  this.  Instead,  the  English  have  adopted 
the  purely  paternalistic  attitude — a  fatal  thing  when  too  long  in¬ 
dulged  in.  That  England  has  operated  with  the  same  good  faith  as 
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she  has  shown  in  British  East  Africa,  Rhodesia  and  South  Africa,  I 
believe  most  strongly. 

Native  populations,  when  backward,  improve  themselves  under 
rigid  stewardship  and  example  of  industrial  progress  from  their  mas¬ 
ters  much  more  satisfactorily  than  is  possible  under  altruistic  leader¬ 
ship,  which  latter  has  really  been  the  leadership  of  England. 

I  have  just  seen  a  review  of  a  book  by  W.  Durant,  apparently 
arraigning  England  for  having  exploited  India  in  the  most  ruthless 
manner.  I  have  not  read  the  book  but  venture  a  guess  that  his  whole 
case  has  been  built  on  the  preferential  duties  given  to  England  on 
the  goods  made  by  the  spinning  looms  of  the  Midland  counties.  He 
probably  ignored  the  fact  that  Britain  has  spent  millions  in  capitaliz¬ 
ing  not  only  looms  in  India,  but  in  irrigation  works  to  the  extent  of 
twenty-seven  million  acres  turned  from  deserts  into  productive  areas. 
But  this  is  not  all,  nor  the  greater  thing,  which  is  that  her  best 
brains  have  been  drawn  away  from  needed  leadership  at  home  to  be 
rewarded  with  ingratitude  in  India.  I  am  not  saying  India  has  no 
grievance.  She  has.  But  the  grievance  is  that  she  has  been  educated 
along  lines  that  are  unproductive  to  most  of  her  people,  and  along 
lines  which  have  made  them  competitors  only  for  jobs  of  the  men 
England  has  sent  her.  In  other  words,  the  full  measure  of  my  censure 
goes  to  England  for  her  lack  in  giving  free  reign  and  encouragement 
to  her  own  people  to  develop  India  as  part  and  parcel,  warp  and  woof 
of  the  British  Empire,  instead  of  regarding  herself  as  a  temporary 
steward  of  the  country.  But  this  would  run  into  volumes  and  I  am 
afraid  would  be  unprofitable  if  persisted  in. 

That  you  are  wise  in  leaving,  I  have  no  doubt.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  situation  in  America  will  surprise  and  shock  you.  When  I  left 
the  country,  some  eight  years  ago,  graft  and  racketeering  while 
active,  were  still  under  the  ban  and  under  control.  Today  racketeer¬ 
ing  in  either  illegal  form  or  in  higher  forms  for  the  correction  of 
which  laws  have  not  yet  been  devised,  is  shaking  the  foundations  of 
the  country. 

Contractors,  doctors,  tailors  and  an  endless  string  of  legitimate 
endeavors  find  they  are  unable  to  operate,  unless  protection  is  bought 
from  racketeers.  These  legitimate  forms  of  business  are  paying  two 
sets  of  taxes — a  tax  to  the  Government,  along  the  usual  lines,  for 
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which  they  are  entitled  and  expect  that  law  and  order  will  secure  to 
them  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  their  efforts;  the  second  tax  is  to  the 
racketeers  in  order  to  prevent  them,  or  their  gorillas  and  musclemen 
from  smashing  the  show  windows,  punching  holes  in  car  tires,  pitch¬ 
ing  bombs  into  the  cellars  and  practising  a  hundred  and  one  other 
ways  of  annoyance,  which  these  gentry  seem  able  to  devise.  But  the 
payment  to  the  racketeers  carries  with  it  this  material  advantage  that 
while  the  tailor  pays  his  racketeer  fifty  cents  on  each  pair  of  trousers 
he  presses,  the  racketeer  will  not  allow  any  other  tailor  to  press  suits 
in  his  block.  In  this  way  competition  is  kept  within  certain  limits 
and  the  racketeer  becomes  in  a  sense  the  proprietor  of  the  business 
man’s  profits.  A  doctor,  if  he  is  paying  a  racketeer,  which  he  does  do 
in  many  cases,  will  be  able  to  drive  his  car  to  the  patient’s  door  and 
find  that  it  starts  again  when  he  comes  out.  A  non-payer  finds  a 
knife  through  his  tire  and  so  on  ad  nauseam. 

A1  Capone,  I  am  told,  had  a  headquarters  in  Chicago  occupying 
some  seven  or  eight  floors  of  two  or  three  large  buildings.  His  power 
and  influence  are  said  to  reach  to  the  judges  who  pass  sentence  or 
fail  to  do  so  on  his  minions. 

In  New  York  there  has  been  uncovered  a  system  for  which  Tam¬ 
many  is  blamed,  by  which  judges,  by  whom  robbers  and  gunmen  are 
tried,  purchase  their  protection  either  through  large  subscriptions  to 
Tammany  funds,  or  by  additions  to  the  individual  pockets  of  power¬ 
ful  politicians.  I  venture  a  guess  that  when  you  buy  a  shirt  .in  New 
York  the  larger  percentage  of  its  cost  goes  first  to  the  real  estate 
holder,  who  has  been  made  wealthy  by  the  thousands  of  people  who 
walk  the  pavement  in  front  of  his  property  and  who  are  the  victims 
of  him,  his  lessees,  their  racketeers,  unscrupulous  politicians  and  so 
on  down  the  lines.  Next  comes  the  middle  man,  who  also  pays  the 
racketeers.  Next  the  tradesman,  who  also  pays  the  racketeer  and 
finally  the  laundry-man,  who  cleans  the  shirt  and  also  pays  the 
racketeers.  These  bloodsuckers  are  worse  than  the  leeches  in  the 
Malay  States.  They  also  drain  the  blood  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  victim,  but  they  also  always  leave  a  festering  sore.  This  is  the 
surprise  which  awaits  you  on  arrival  in  America  and  yet,  with  it  all, 
the  opportunities  must  be  greater  and  better  here  than  elsewhere  at 
the  cost  always  of  a  great  expenditure  of  nervous  energy. 


I  hope  you  got  that  barasingha  after  such  strenuous  efforts.  By  the 
way,  you’ll  have  a  devilish  duty  on  that  gun,  although  you  may  be 
able  to  get  through  as  the  property  of  a  returning  resident  free  of 
duty,  together  with  the  rest  of  your  plunder.  My  suggestion  is  you 
interview  the  consul  in  regard  to  your  things.  I  am  sending  you  a 
copy  of  the  latest  tariff  regulations,  which  may  be  some  help.  The 
rule  for  returning  residents  seems  to  be  that  goods  are  admitted  free, 
if  they  have  been  in  possession  for  one  year.  I  am  not  certain  if  this 
ruling  includes  the  gun.  I  have  left  mine  in  bond  and  will  have  it 
shipped  to  Canada  in  the  spring.  Also,  when  you  leave  India  record 
the  numbers  of  your  guns,  so  that  you’ll  not  be  faced  with  duty,  if 
you  return  to  India  with  them  and  get  the  certificate  to  that  effect. 
We  took  this  precaution. 

Don’t  worry  in  case  you  don’t  get  the  price  you  think  correct  for 
the  car.  Whatever  you  do  will  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  me.  I  am 
concerned  to  know  if  you  had  to  pay  for  me  any  larger  sum  than  I 
left  with  you.  Be  sure  to  advise  me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
» 

135  Old  Mamaroneck  Rd., 

White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

December  6,  1930 

Dear  Mr.  Mott: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  letter  of  November  7th  to  which 
I  have  replied  by  cable. 

I  am  somewhat  reluctant  not  to  mention  to  you  the  really  very 
bad  conditions  here  now.  There  are  about  four  millions  out  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  very  many  of  our  own  class  suffering  severely.  While 
I  am  personally  of  the  opinion  that  there  may  be  some  improvement 
in  the  Spring  and  Summer,  I  doubt  very  much  if  this  improvement 
will  be  marked.  The  United  States  of  America  have  got  to  liquidate 
the  abnormal  period  which  they  have  been  passing  through  during 
the  last  four  or  five  years.  I  say  abnormal  advisedly,  though  the 
great  majority  seem  to  think  it  was  the  normal  period.  Normal  will 
actually  be  something  very  much  less  attractive  than  the  hectic  life 
of  waste  and  expenditure  that  characterised  the  nation  during  the 
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time  it  held  the  fallacious  belief  that  paper  profits  were  lasting  and 
real.  In  my  opinion,  the  nation  is  getting  exactly  the  best  possible 
medicine  to  bring  it  to  its  senses.  They  have  got  to  stop  charging 
fifty  dollars  for  a  woman’s  two-dollar  hat,  and  much  else  along  these 
lines,  before  sanity  will  be  re-established. 

The  country  is  racketeered  from  top  to  foundation.  The  sad  part 
is  that  the  laws  have  been  fashioned  to  reach  only  the  common  class 
of  profiteers.  The  vast  preponderance  of  racketeering  is,  however, 
manipulated  through  means  for  which  our  legislators  have  not  yet 
devised  adequate  laws.  The  nation  is  endeavoring  to  whistle  itself 
into  prosperity  and  self-confidence  by  propaganda,  exhortations  to 
buy,  buy,  buy.  Only  a  man  of  moderate  means,  whose  train  of  mental 
processes  have  left  the  rails  and  landed  in  the  ditch,  would  be  so 
foolish  as  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  It  is  a  time  when  one  should 
save,  save,  save.  And  the  controlling  elements  of  the  country  should 
coax  the  money  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people  of  moderate  means 
by  a  long  and  steady  line  of  drastic  reductions  in  the  prices  of  every¬ 
thing  they  use  and  consume.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  man  work¬ 
ing  for  a  salary  must  be  doubled  and  trebled  and,  when  this  is  done, 
the  song  of  industry  may  be  heard  again  in  the  turning  of  the  wheels 
of  our  factories.  In  the  mean  time,  the  man  in  the  street  should  wear 
last  year’s  suit,  half  sole  his  shoes  and  carefully  investigate  if  there  is 
not  some  merit  in  the  old-fashioned  slogan  of  frugality. 

Please  make  it  a  point  to  tell  your  sister  how  sorry  we  were  to 
have  missed  her.  You  remember  the  same  thing  happened  in  Nagpur 
and  I  am  beginning  to  suspect  she  thinks,  as  a  social  worker,  that  I 
am  lost  beyond  recovery  and  hence  doesn’t  want  to  waste  time  on 
me. 

I  see  from  Mrs.  Mott’s  letter  that  Mr.  Smith  is  back.  I  am  order¬ 
ing  the  Geographic  magazine  for  him,  as  I  believe  he  will  enjoy  it. 
I  did  the  same  for  Chitham,  Malcolm  and  Carr  and  to  a  number  of 
other  friends  in  India.  I  left  you  out,  however,  as  I  thought  you 
would  probably  be  on  the  way  home  before  they  began  to  reach 
India.  Won’t  you  say  to  all  these  good  friends,  when  you  see  them 
again,  that  they  were  entirely  too  nice  to  me  when  I  was  in  their 
districts  and  hence  they  are  not  rid  of  me.  I  hope  to  see  them  all 
again  in  1932. 
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It  looks  as  if  I  am  going  to  miss  you.  We  are  leaving  here  between 
the  first  and  fifteenth  of  January.  We  plan  to  go  first  to  Florida  then 
through  Old  and  New  Mexico,  up  the  West  coast  to  Vancouver 
whence  I  am  going  to  start  on  a  trip  through  the  North  West  of 
Canada  to  the  Yukon  into  Alaska.  After  that  we  make  for  New 
Zealand  via  Hawaii  and  then  return  slowly  through  Australia  and 
to  East  to  India,  whence  we  shall  go  back  to  Kenya. 

We  are  leaving  caretakers  in  charge  of  the  house.  They  are  very 
nice  people.  We  are  telling  them  that,  should  you  arrive,  you  are 
to  make  yourselves  at  home  in  this  house  until  you  find  yourselves 
settled.  No  doubt  you  could  arrange  for  your  meals  and  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  be  a  great  pleasure  to  us,  if  in  any  way  our  home  could  be  use¬ 
ful  to  you.  You’ll  find  plenty  of  books  and  a  radio  and  there  is  a 
delightful  little  suite,  with  its  own  bath,  in  the  wing,  in  which  we 
think  you  can  be  quite  happy.  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  be  here  to 
welcome  and  entertain  you. 

I  cannot  say  I  am  not  worried  about  your  coming  home  now.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  you’ll  have  to  make  the  break  sooner  or 
later  and  that,  in  the  end,  it  will  be  better  for  you.  I  am  almost  useless 
in  the  way  of  helping  you  to  get  a  job.  I  have  been  out  of  the  country 
so  long  that  I  have  lost  touch  with  the  industrial  side  of  life  here. 
But  anyway,  a  brave  heart,  a  clean  record  and  determination  are 
assets  frequently  more  valuable  than  money  and  are  sure  to  see  one 
through.  When  you  come  you  must  let  me  know  and  my  boys  and 
their  wives  will  be  delighted  to  meet  you  and  Mrs.  Mott  and  help 
you  all  they  can. 

All  our  best  goes  to  you  both.  I  wish  this  best  was  something 
more  tangible.  Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

C/o  Messers  Grindlay  &  Co. 

54  Parliament  St.,  London 

Jan  23',  1931 

Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

Thanking  you  very  much  for  your  kindness  in  sending  me  the 
National  Geographic  Magazine  for  a  year.  I  have  received  the  first 
copy  and  found  it  very  interesting. 
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I  have  had  a  pretty  hectic  and  bad  time  since  I  last  saw  you  at 
Chanda.  Shortly  after  I  got  back  to  Razmak  trouble  started  with 
the  local  tribes  and  we  were  out  on  a  couple  of  wars.  Then  in  May, 
when  all  the  trouble  started  at  Peshawar  and  one  of  the  regiments 
there  had  a  small  mutiny  and  refused  to  go  to  the  city  to  deal  with 
voters — we  were  sent  there.  We  were  warned  to  move  at  about  four 
p.m.  one  evening  and  by  eight  o’clock  next  morning  we  were  all 
packed  in  lorries,  including  the  Officers’  horses,  and  went  down  to 
railhead  at  Bannu,  about  seventy  eight  miles.  We  didn’t  know  where 
we  were  going  till  we  got  to  Peshawar.  We  have  been  there  ever 
since.  I  spent  most  of  the  hot  weather  in  Peshawar  Native  City, 
dealing  with  riots,  and  a  very  unpleasant  job  it  was. 

I  am  now  on  eight  months  leave  and  am  going  home  next  month. 
At  present  I  am  at  Siroucha  in  Chanda  trying  to  get  some  of  the 
local  man-eating  tigers.  Up  to  date  I  have  got  one  panther  and  one 
sambur  and  Jenkin  has  also  got  a  panther,  but  the  man  eaters 
have  not  been  playing  as  yet.  There  was  a  human  kill  on  the  21st 
but  that  was  before  we  got  here.  I  sent  you  a  Xmas  card  with  a 
photo  of  our  move  to  Peshawar.  I  hope  it  turned  up  all  right  but 
the  only  address  I  knew  was  c/o  the  American  Consul,  Bombay. 

How  did  the  films  and  the  photos  you  took  at  Gattaselli  and 
Kolsa  come  out  ?  I  hope  you  got  all  your  heads  and  skins  safely  home. 
Loch  told  me  in  his  letter  that  you  have  an  extensive  travel  program 
ahead  of  you  in  1931  and  1932,  when  you  will  come  back  to  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Provinces.  I  wonder  what  state  India  will  be  in  by  then.  Pretty 
grim  I  should  imagine. 

Jenkins  sends  you  his  best  wishes  and  please  also  give  mine  to 
Mrs.  de  Ganahl. 

Again  thanking  you  very  much  indeed 

I  remain  yours  very  sincerely, 
(Capt.)  Gerald  Young 

Nagpur,  India 
Feb.  27,  1931 

Dear  Friends: 

Well,  the  465  and  the  Buick  did  the  trick!  I  must  have  had  several 


guardian  spirits  with  me,  for  I  saw  four  tigers  in  two  days,  and  the 
last  kill,  the  last  night  I  sat  up  in  the  jungle,  I  got  two  tigers  between 
6:55  and  8:30  p.m.  both  from  the  same  tree.  One  of  them  was  a 
beauty,  the  big  heavy  old  kind  of  tiger  that  I  told  you  so  much  about, 
like  the  last  one  you  got.  He  was  only  nine  foot  three  inches,  but  he 
was  54  inches  around  the  chest,  60  around  the  stomach  and  31 
around  the  neck.  It  took  ten  men  all  they  could  do  to  lift  him,  and 
it  was  over  half  an  hour  before  we  could  carry  him  200  yards  through 
the  jungle,  where  we  slid  him  into  the  back  of  the  Buick  and  I  sat 
holding  the  door  partly  shut  because  it  would  not  close  with  him 
inside.  I  venture  it  was  the  heaviest  load  the  Buick  ever  had,  for  we 
had  to  go  at  a  snail’s  pace  the  mile  and  half  back  to  camp.  It  was  all 
very  exciting  and  I  shall  have  to  wait  to  see  you  to  tell  you  about  it, 
but  I  must  tell  you  a  little  now. 

We  had  a  kill  about  seven  miles  from  camp,  and  by  the  time  we 
got  there  the  vultures  had  eaten  all  but  the  head  of  the  buffalo.  My 
friend  advised  tying  up  a  live  kill  beside  the  dead  one,  on  the  chance 
that  if  the  tiger  came  after  dark  he  might  kill  the  new  buffalo  and 
make  enough  noise  and  give  me  time  enough  to  shoot  him.  We 
guessed  wrong.  I  sat  up  at  2:30  p.m.  and  about  6:30  I  heard  the  tiger 
roar  across  the  nullah.  He  was  behind  me,  and  I  saw  nothing  but  I 
thought  I  heard  him  come  up  fairly  close  behind  me  and  stand  and 
watch.  Seeing  the  live  kill,  I  think,  made  him  suspicious.  If  it  had 
not  been  there  I  think  he  would  have  come  up  in  daylight  to  the  old 
kill  and  I  might  have  had  a  shot.  If  he  had  come  after  dark,  there 
was  nothing  left  to  eat,  and  I  wouldn’t  know  from  the  sound 
whether  the  tiger  had  come  or  not.  At  any  rate,  the  tiger  never  came 
up  to  the  kill  all  night  long. 

In  the  morning  about  5:30  he  started  roaring  across  the  nullah 
in  the  jungle  about  a  quarter  or  half  a  mile  away,  evidently  very 
cross  at  being  deprived  of  a  meal.  I  think  he  must  have  come  again 
in  the  night  and  heard  me  when  I  was  asleep.  I  tried  to  sleep  from 
about  12  to  4.  The  roars  got  fainter  and  fainter  and  when  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  tiger  was  not  coming  to  me,  I  thought  of  the  idea  of 
going  to  the  tiger!  So  I  climbed  down  the  tree  at  dawn,  with  the 
465,  and  started  up  the  road  toward  where  the  roars  had  last  been 
heard.  Sure  enough,  there  were  his  pugs  on  the  road,  but  then  they 
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went  off  to  the  side,  and  I  thought  I  had  lost  him,  but  fifty  yards 
further  on,  they  came  on  the  road  again. 

I  followed  them  for  about  fifty  feet,  and  then  happened  to  look 
up,  and  down  the  road  about  200  yards  in  front  of  me,  walking 
slowly  away,  grumbling  and  roaring  occasionally  as  he  went,  was  the 
tiger.  It  was  the  first  tiger  I  had  ever  seen  on  foot  and  it  gave  me 
quite  a  thrill.  I  started  to  stalk  him.  The  sand  was  soft  on  the  road 
and  my  feet  made  no  sound.  I  took  longer  and  quicker  steps  than  he 
did  and  managed  to  cut  down  the  distance  between  us  to  a  hundred 
yards,  when  he  started  to  trot  down  the  road.  I  thought  he  had  heard 
me  and  that  the  game  was  up  but  he  had  heard  something  much 
bigger  than  me,  for  beyond  him  about  twenty-five  yards  further 
down  the  road  a  large  male  tiger  stepped  out  on  the  road  and  blocked 
the  other  tiger’s  way. 

The  large  tiger  stood  facing  the  other  tiger  and  me  for  a  bit,  and 
then  slowly  sat  down  and  lay  in  the  middle  of  the  road  looking  our 
way.  I  was  at  first  afraid  that  he  had  seen  me,  but  I  stood  looking  at 
this  drama  being  enacted  before  my  eyes.  The  tigress,  for  I  am  pretty 
sure  she  was  the  tiger’s  mate  stood  looking  at  him  for  a  bit,  and  then 
slunk  off  into  the  grass  at  the  right  of  the  road.  The  tiger  stayed 
where  he  was  and  then  slowly  rose  and  turned  toward  the  side  where 
the  tigress  was  and  then  started  to  walk  very  slowly  down  the  road. 
Looking  into  the  grass  from  time  to  time,  I  padded  along  after  him, 
and  got  up  to  about  75  yards  when  he  very  slowly  stepped  into  the 
grass  out  of  sight.  I  said  to  myself  that  here  was  my  chance,  at  last, 
of  getting  a  shot  at  a  tiger  on  foot.  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  say  I’d 
shot  one  but  have  no  desire  to  adopt  it  as  a  practice!  I  thought  the 
tigers  would  be  so  interested  in  each  other  that  I  might  be  able  to 
get  quite  close  without  their  noticing  me.  The  only  things  I  didn’t 
like  was  that  I’d  been  told  that  in  mating  male  tigers  are  apt  to  be 
a  little  more  unfriendly  than  usual.  So,  I  tiptoed  very  cautiously 
along  up  to  the  point  where  the  big  tiger  had  disappeared. 

Just  as  I  reached  the  spot  I  heard  the  sound  of  a  car,  and  along 
came  my  friend  to  rescue  me  from  my  tree.  He  couldn’t  have  come 
at  a  worse  or  better  time,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it !  I  wouldn’t 
be  surprised  if  both  of  these  tigers  were  within  fifty  feet  of  me  in  the 
grass.  I  stepped  off  the  road  on  the  far  side  and  waved  him  by.  He 
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stopped  up  the  road  where  he  found  my  topi  in  the  middle  of  the 
road,  surrounded  on  both  sides  by  tiger  tracks !  I  had  left  it  there,  for 
I  did  not  want  it  to  make  a  noise  if  I  had  to  go  into  the  jungle,  and 
I  also  thought  it  mightn’t  be  a  bad  plan  if  he  knew  where  I  had  been 
last  seen.  He  told  me  later  that  he  was  very  glad  he  had  seen  me 
before  he  had  seen  my  topi,  for  if  he  had  seen  my  hat  surrounded 
by  tiger  tracks,  he  might  have  been  worried.  Well,  I  stood  very 
quietly  for  a  while  in  the  hope  that  the  car  had  not  alarmed  the 
tigers. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  now  that  they  felt  the  vibration  and  heard 
the  noise  of  the  car  long  before  I  did  and  that  is  the  reason  they  got 
off  the  road.  Anyway,  they  didn’t  come  out  on  the  road  again,  and 
when  I  went  into  the  grass,  where  they  had  disappeared,  I  could 
find  no  trace  of  them.  Well  that  was  one  experience  that  I’ll  never 
forget,  and  I  guess  that  it  is  just  as  well  for  me  that  I  didn’t  get  a 
chance  for  a  right  and  left  at  tiger.  But,  better  luck,  if  that’s  possible, 
was  still  to  come. 

The  next  night  there  was  another  kill.  It  was  my  friend’s  turn  to 
sit  up,  but  he  insisted  on  my  taking  his  turn.  The  kill  was  in  a 
beautiful  place  in  deep  jungle  just  by  a  deep,  lovely  stream.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  the  tiger  came  at  noon  and  tried  to  grab  the  kill  away. 
We  had  left  a  couple  of  men  nearby  to  scare  him  off.  I  came  at 
about  3  and  when  I  walked  through  the  jungle  behind  the  machan, 
so  that  the  tiger  wouldn’t  see  us  tying  the  machan  up,  he  scampered 
off  in  the  high  grass  about  30  yards  away,  so  that’s  three  tigers  I 
was  near  on  foot.  This  time  I  tried  a  new  stunt  that  my  friend 
recommended,  as  it  was  his  kill  and  I  thought  I  ought  to  do  as  he 
wanted.  I  sat  up  in  an  ordinary  dak  bungalow  verandah  long  chair. 
It  was  so  much  more  comfortable  and  more  quiet  than  the  ordinary 
machan,  that  it  wasn’t  funny,  and  I  wondered  why  no  one  ever 
thought  of  it  before.  I  give  it  a  good  deal  of  credit  for  my  luck,  for 
I  was  able  to  keep  absolutely  still  and  when  it  came  time  for  a  shot 
I  was  very  steady. 

I  sat  up  quite  happily  from  about  4  till  6:30  when  I  heard  the 
monkeys  and  sambur  begin  to  kick  up  a  row  a  couple  of  hundred 
yards  away.  Just  as  I  had  about  three  minutes  left  of  light  to  see,  the 
tigress  came  out  across  the  sand  to  the  kill.  She  was  small  and  not 


strong  enough  to  drag  the  kill,  which  had  been  tied  by  a  strong 
rope.  She  started  out  to  eat  on  the  far  side  of  the  kill.  I  had  her  shoul¬ 
der  and  side.  I  switched  on  my  light,  and  for  some  reason  couldn’t 
find  my  sights  for  some  time.  The  tigress  stood  still,  however,  and 
when  I  saw  her  over  my  sights,  I  fired  hurriedly.  There  was  a  flash 
and  I  lost  sight  of  her.  I  couldn’t  find  her  in  the  underbrush  but  I 
heard  her  go  off  very  heavily  about  20  feet  and  fall  with  a  groan.  I 
was  practically  certain  I  had  her.  (I  got  her  through  the  heart.) 

I  pulled  down  the  camouflage  around  me  and  searched  the  jungle 
with  my  light  but  no  sign  of  the  tigress.  I  listened  carefully  and  was 
practically  sure  she  had  not  gone  off.  I  sat  down  on  my  chair  and 
had  some  food  and  drink,  cleaned  my  rifle,  I  can  see  you  smiling,  for 
I  thought  I  would  stay  up  the  night,  not  so  much  for  safety’s  sake,  as 
I  was  pretty  sure  I  could  get  down  and  away  safely,  but  because  it 
was  my  last  chance  to  live  a  night  in  the  jungle,  for  Heaven  knows 
how  many  years.  I  threw  down  my  topi  to  be  comfortable  and  had 
settled  back  comfortably  and  was  looking  up  at  the  stars,  when  I 
heard  the  sound  of  an  animal  in  the  jungle  nearby.  I  thought  it  was 
a  sambur  coming  down  to  drink,  and  it  was  not  until  the  animal 
was  under  my  tree  that  I  could  tell  by  the  sound  of  its  breathing  that 
it  was  a  large  tiger.  It  was  very  tired  and  thirsty  and  had  had  a  good 
meal  somewhere  and  was  coming  down  for  a  drink. 

He  stood  under  my  tree  for  five  minutes,  not  making  a  sound.  He 
was  suspicious  of  something,  now  I  know  it  must  have  been  because 
of  the  kill  and  the  smell  of  tiger.  After  seeming  hours,  in  which  I 
hardly  dared  breathe,  he  walked  out  slowly  across  the  sand  toward 
the  kill.  I  wish  you  could  have  heard  the  crunch  of  the  sand  under 
his  weight.  I  knew  he  was  a  big  brute.  I  could  see  nothing,  as  it  was 
pitch  dark.  As  he  walked  away,  I  sat  up  very  slowly  and  got  my  rifle. 
When  I  turned  on  my  light  I  could  not  see  him.  I  cursed  myself  but 
turned  off  the  light  and  sat  very  still.  A  minute  later  there  was  the 
sound  of  an  enormous  leap  and  the  sound  of  the  tiger  falling  on  and 
attacking  a  dead  animal.  It  sounded  like  a  drum  and  I  was  doubly 
sure  the  tigress  was  dead.  He  had  evidently  seen  the  tigress  lying 
partly  concealed  in  the  grass — by  the  way,  the  tigress  was  much 
smaller  and  the  tiger  considerably  bigger  than  the  pair  I  had  seen 
the  day  before.  In  the  morning  I  found  two  deep  holes  from  his 
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teeth  in  the  tigress’s  throat.  Nice  friendly  animals,  tigers!  When  he 
found  the  tigress  already  dead,  he  was  evidently  very  “fed-up,”  for 
he  crashed  off  through  the  jungle  making  a  noise  like  an  express 
train  in  the  bamboo  thicket.  He  wandered  down  to  the  stream  to 
drink  about  50-60  yards  away,  and  I  flashed  on  my  light  again  in  the 
hope  of  having  a  last  shot,  before  he  went  away,  at  the  largest  tiger 
I  have  ever  heard.  He  was  hidden  by  a  clump  of  bamboos  and  I 
was  sick  at  myself.  I  said  to  myself,  “Well,  you  have  made  a  fool  of 
yourself.  You’ve  scared  him  twice  with  your  light,  and  lost  your  very 
last  chance  to  get  a  big  tiger  on  the  last  night  you  can  ever  hope  to 
be  in  the  jungle!”  But  not  a  bit  of  it! 

After  drinking  long  and  deeply  for  about  five  minutes,  he  waded 
across  the  stream  and  started  back  toward  me  along  the  other  bank. 
I  think  he  was  puzzled  by  this  strange  place,  where  a  dead  tiger  lay 
near  a  dead  kill.  I  think  he  really  suspected  that  another  tiger  was 
hidden  nearby.  He  was  so  clearly  king  of  that  part  of  the  jungle  that 
he  wasn’t  having  his  sway  disputed  by  anyone.  There  was  no  attempt 
at  going  quietly,  by  him,  and  no  sign  that  he  had  been  frightened 
by  the  light,  and  once  more  I  thank  Rodda  &  Co.  for  a  light  that 
doesn’t  make  a  noise.  Along  he  came  about  fifty  yards  on  the  far  side 
of  the  stream,  the  sound  and  the  echo  of  his  movements  seeming 
enormous,  and  when  he  got  opposite  to  me  I  switched  on  the  light, 
and  there  he  was  standing  with  his  feet  part  way  down  the  bank 
with  his  enormous  side  and  back  showing  behind  his  head,  which 
was  the  grandest  sight  I  have  ever  seen. 

I  had  practiced,  in  between,  getting  my  eye  quickly  on  the  sights, 
and  this  time  it  took  no  time  at  all.  I  didn’t  wait  an  instant  to  fire. 
There  was  the  sound  of  a  terrific  jump,  and  when  I  found  him  with 
my  light  again,  he  was  fifteen  feet  out  in  the  middle  of  the  stream 
thrashing  around.  I  found  later  that  I  had  broken  his  shoulder,  two 
ribs  and  had  gone  just  by  his  heart.  I  put  another  shot  in,  in  a  hurry, 
and  he  lay  still  with  his  tummy  toward  me.  I  wasn’t  risking  having 
this  boy  get  up  and  go  away  and  I  put  in  four  more  shots  for  luck! 
Even  then,  I  would  switch  on  my  torch  every  now  and  then  to  be 
sure  he  was  still  there  and  that  I  hadn’t  been  dreaming. 

He  was  a  wonderful  sight,  lying  there  at  full  length  in  the  shallow 
water,  half  in  and  half  out.  I  was  afraid  of  losing  the  skin,  if  I  left 


him  there  all  night,  so  when  my  friend  came  along  the  road  in  the 
car,  I  let  them  come  up  to  the  far  bank  of  the  stream,  and  then  I 
climbed  down  the  tree  and  walked  over  to  the  old  tiger.  I  would  have 
sworn  that  he  was  lots  longer  than  any  tiger  I  have  ever  seen,  but  he 
was  only  nine  feet  three  inches.  He  was  older  and  heavier  than  any 
I  have  seen.  I  am  thinking  of  having  him  set  up  on  a  shield,  cut  off 
behind  the  shoulders,  so  that  we  can  keep  the  memory  of  those 
terrific  forearms.  I  haven’t  decided  yet,  and  I  am  torn  two  ways,  but 
I  am  thinking  of  presenting  him  to  Princeton,  for  they  haven’t  a 
tiger  there  worth  the  name.  Please  don’t  say  anything  about  that,  but 
I  would  like  your  advice.  My  feeling  is  that  it’ll  be  a  long  day  before 
a  Princeton  man  shoots  a  bigger  tiger,  and  that  I’d  like  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  Princeton  men,  who  talk  about  “Tiger  Teams”  to  have  some 
idea  of  what  a  glorious  animal  a  tiger  is. 

Well,  I  didn’t  get  to  bed  that  night  till  two,  and  was  up  at  five. 
My  friends  heard  me  call  at  1 130  a.m.  for  hot  water  to  clean  my  rifle. 
Up  until  then  I  was  drying  the  tiger  skin  with  my  bath  towels!  You 
have  no  idea  how  happy  I  was.  I  don’t  think  I  slept  ten  minutes  for 
excitement.  And  so  much  of  that  happiness  was  due  to  you.  Ever 
since  I  got  the  465  I  seem  to  have  learned  to  shoot  straighter  and  a 
bit  quicker.  I’ve  shot  at  ten  animals  in  these  eleven  months  and  the 
only  one  I  didn’t  get  was  a  running  chinkara.  Two  tigers,  two 
panthers  and  a  good  hole  through  another  man’s  panther,  and  a  big 
black  bear — all  in  a  year.  I  certainly  am  lucky  and  I  owe  so  much  of 
it  to  you.  That’s  why  I  always  feel  like  sitting  down  and  writing  you 
all  about  it,  when  I  have  any  luck. 

We  sail  April  9th  or  sooner.  It  all  depends  when  this  baby  arrives. 
We  hope  it  will  be  soon.  When  we  reach  home  our  plans  are  un¬ 
certain.  We  may  hit  straight  for  my  wife’s  old  home  at  Litchfield, 
Connecticut,  but  if  we  stay  near  New  York  we  have  your  very  kind 
offer  of  part  of  your  house  in  mind  and  we  are  seriously  thinking  of 
staying  there  for  a  bit.  I  know  you  won’t  mind  if  we  don’t. 

As  for  the  Buick,  she  did  us  very  well  on  the  trip,  and  I  was  all 
the  more  glad  you  had  left  it  behind.  It  made  it  possible  for  my  wife 
to  have  the  Chrysler  at  a  time  when  she  needed  it.  I  understand 
more  and  more  the  spirit  that  prompted  you  to  cable  to  us  to  bring 
the  Buick  home  and  use  it  in  America,  but  if  you  don’t  mind,  we 
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won't.  I’m  still  trying  very  hard  to  sell  it.  I  had  two  Rajas  out  in  it 
the  other  day.  With  luck  I  may  get  Rs.  3500  for  it  but  even  that  is 
not  very  sure.  People  just  aren’t  buying  big  expensive  cars  these  days. 
The  original  price  doesn’t  seem  to  be  what  they  think  about,  but  the 
gas  consumption.  We’re  not  going  home  on  a  freighter,  as  I  thought, 
and  it  might  be  a  pretty  expensive  proposition  to  get  her  home.  Then 
when  we  do  get  there,  I  think  we’ll  have  to  stick  to  some  small  cheap 
car,  if  we  have  any  for  the  first  year. 

I  am  awfully  glad  you  met  your  family  and  that  you’ve  really  got 
together  at  last.  I’m  sick  at  the  thought  that  we  won’t  see  you  as  soon 
as  we  reach  America.  Some  day  I  hope  we’ll  meet  out  in  this  won¬ 
derful  province  again.  You  have  many  friends  to  come  back  to, 
whether  I’m  here  or  not,  and  I  really  think  you’ll  have  more  chances 
at  Shikar  next  time  than  this. 

I  managed  to  get  you  off  for  Rs.  10  with  the  Bombay  Municipali¬ 
ties.  Even  that  was  robbery  but  I  paid  it.  I’ve  just  paid  Van  Ingen’s 
bill  which  came  yesterday.  They’ve  got  everything  ready  but  a  bison, 
for  which  they  can’t  make  a  mask,  and  I  think  a  nilgai  and  a 
barasingha.  I've  written  them  for  a  final  list.  They’re  shipping  all 
your  othef  trophies  just  as  soon  as  there’s  a  boat.  Our  accounts  seem 
to  come  within  ten  rupees  of  balancing.  I’ll  send  them  to  you  when 
I’ve  paid  everything  off  in  full.  I  think  there  may  be  another  Rs.  two 
hundred  to  pay,  but  if  I  sell  the  car  I’ll  have  much  more  than  this. 

Thank  you  for  sending  me  the  customs  rules.  I  hope  I  can  get  in 
the  big  rifle  free,  also  my  various  trophies.  I’m  having  the  sambur  I 
got  at  Christmas  set  up. 

With  much  love  and  deep  gratitude  to  you  both, 

Yours  affectionately, 
John  L.  Mott 

Singapore  S.S. 

November  9,  1931 

My  Dear  Mr.  de  Ganahl: 

By  the  way,  I  have  really  got  onto  the  proper  place  for  tigers  at 
last,  here.  One  takes  the  Central  line  railway  from  Singapore  to  a 
place  called  Kota  Bharu  in  the  Northern  extremity  of  Malaya,  there 
is  a  rest  house  of  sorts  there.  Call  on  Mr.  Lerard,  the  State  Electrical 


Engineer  there  (and  mention  my  name,  he  is  a  personal  friend  of 
mine).  Tell  him  just  what  you  want  in  tigers,  he  will  arrange  for  you 
to  drive  out  about  twenty  miles,  you  set  out  a  kill,  dead  or  alive  as 
you  feel,  both  being  equally  efficacious,  have  a  stall  built  in  a  tree  just 
over  it.  Have  a  good  strong  arc  light  (he  will  fix  it  up  for  you)  play¬ 
ing  right  on  the  \ill,  all  the  time !  The  tiger  does  not  care  a  hoot  for 
the  light  and  walks  right  into  the  circle  of  light,  takes  his  time  about 
the  kill,  walking  around  it  and  you  get  your  shot.  The  simplest  thing 
in  the  world!  Tiger  shooting  made  easy!  The  place  is  swarming  with 
them  up  there,  there  is  no  one  who  goes  after  them  and  they  are 
pretty  bold.  A  friend  of  mine,  last  month  got  the  male  and  the 
female  tigers,  both  on  the  same  kill  and  within  fifteen  minutes  of 
each  other.  She  did  not  seem  to  mind  the  sound  of  the  first  shot! 

The  journey  from  Singapore  by  express  is  very  comfortable, 
sleeping  saloon,  observation  car  for  day  travelling,  comfortable  chairs, 
excellent  food  service  on  the  train,  and  the  time  is  22  hours,  say  a 
night  and  a  day  to  get  there,  no  changing  en  route.  It  is  the  New 
Line  just  opened  and  wonderful  scenery,  forests,  great  rivers,  moun¬ 
tains,  ravines,  huge,  grotesque,  lime  stone  cliffs  rising  sheer  1200  feet. 
I  mention  all  this  in  case  you  may  have  a  few  days  to  spare  in  passing 
through  here  and  I  may  be  away,  so  that  you  will  know  just  what  to 
do.  I  can  assure  you  that  Lerard  will  do  everything  possible  to  make 
you  comfortable  and  get  you  the  game,  if  you  just  mention  that  I 
wanted  you  to  come  up  there.  I  wish  I  had  known  of  all  this  before. 

I  hate  to  think  of  the  expense  you  had  for  nothing,  here . 

R.  S.  D’Oyly-John 
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AT  HOME,  ALASKA,  BRITISH 

COLUMBIA 


New  Fort  Pierce  Hotel 
Fort  Pierce,  Florida 
Feb.  28,  1931 

Mr.  John  Hatfield 

Yarmouth,  N.  S. 

My  Dear  John: 

Your  letter  of  February  14th  reached  me  here.  Cryptic  as  usual 
and  more  harsh  to  yourself  than  you  should  be.  There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun  but  good  things  require  new  dressing  to  live  again  in 
new  times.  I  think  you  are  wrong  to  consign  your  writings  to  the 
basket.  I  have  no  doubt  there  was  much  in  them  that  would  draw 
•  fire  from  me,  as  well  as  many  other  friends.  This  would  prove  that 
they  were  worthy  of  attack  and  I  think  you  have  been  a  bit  selfish  in 
not  giving  us  the  privilege  of  criticising  what  you  had  to  say.  The 
inferiority  complex,  evident  in  the  fact  that  you  have  destroyed  mate¬ 
rial  fathered  in  a  good  source,  whatever  you  may  have  thought  of  it, 
is  not  worthy  of  you.  Mind  you,  you  are  not  to  think  for  a  moment 
that  I,  or  even  the  majority  of  your  friends  would  have  agreed  with 
you  in  conclusions  reached.  Now  in  lieu  of  what  you  have  written, 
you  have  laid  yourself  open  to  the  more  serious  criticism  for  failing 
to  give  them  the  opportunity  of  disagreeing  with  the  subject  matter. 

I  am  sure,  when  your  thoughts  float  back  through  the  gallery  of 
time,  you  think  more  of  those  with  whom  you  have  disagreed  than 
of  those  with  whom  you  have  had  no  quarrel.  Of  course  there  is 
nothing  original,  nevertheless  old  things  are  being  rediscovered  daily 
and  it  behooves  us  all  to  keep  the  torch  alight  and  to  pass  it  on,  even 
though  the  fuel  which  keeps  it  burning  is  old  thoughts  in  a  new 


burner.  One  must  not  only  repeat  the  messages  of  the  ancient  and 
wise  but  must  dress  these  messages  up  in  new  and  attractive  garments 
and  this,  indeed  is  wisdom.  I  will  end  my  quarrel  with  you  here  for 
the  moment,  in  order  that  I  may  lay  the  foundation  for  a  new  one. 

I  know  that  your  philosophy  of  life  is  based  upon  peace.  Peace, 
even  at  the  expense  of  turmoil.  This  is  directly  opposed  to  my  own 
philosophy,  if  I  may  dignify  my  thoughts  with  such  a  term,  which  is 
turmoil  now  quick,  sharp  and  as  decisive  as  possible,  in  order  that 
peace  may  be  more  profound  and  free  from  the  impurities  that 
sooner  or  later  irritate  to  new  and  prolonged  turmoil.  Never  has 
there  been  a  more  fallacious  slogan  than  the  common  interpretation 
of  “Peace  at  any  price.”  If  the  interpretation  be,  to  this  slogan, 
“Peace  at  any  price,  even  though  one  has  to  fight  for  it”  it  becomes 
sound.  A  compromise  today  is  filling  a  reservoir  for  future  trouble. 
Democracy,  in  its  essence,  is  compromise.  It  allows  the  inept,  the 
unsound,  the  unscientific,  the  impure,  the  dross  of  life  to  remain 
mixed  with  the  pure  metal  and,  as  a  result,  when  pressure  is  great 
the  vessel  cracks.  This  is  precisely  what  is  happening  today  all  over 
the  world.  The  finer  type  of  mind  no  longer  characterises  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  nations.  Democracy  forces  a  compromise  and  the  dregs  boil 
up  and  ever  mix  with  the  pure. 

I  query  my  own  thoughts  when  I  ask  myself  to  perpetuate  the 
best  in  government,  the  fallacy  of  dictatorship.  I  think  Mussolini  was 
an  excellent  force  in  Italy.  His  usefulness  is  now  reaching  its  end. 
Washington  and  the  Constitution  of  the  American  Union  was  an 
excellent  and  useful  thing  for  the  world.  He  and  his  compatriots  were 
pure  and  unselfish  men  but  the  very  thing  they  created  has  boiled  up 
much  of  the  dregs  from  the  bottom,  which  is  now  circulating  through 
the  mass.  May  not  the  same  be  said  of  Cromwell  ?  A  corrective  to  a 
great  evil  but  the  corrective  itself  has  fallen  into  evil  ways.  All  that 
may  be  said  for  Democracy  is  that  the  extremes  are  less  pronounced, 
possibly  the  average  throughout  the  mass  is  improved.  I  sometimes 
question  if  even  this  much  can  be  credited  to  it. 

Could  anything  be  more  absurd  than  fifteen  million  people  in  the 
world  unemployed,  banks  bursting  with  money  seeking  loans  at  two 
per  cent,  wheat  elevators  overflowing  with  grain,  factories  that  build 
the  requirements  of  humanity  with  capacity  to  build  to  feed,  clothe 
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and  house  all  the  world — in  a  word  an  abundance  of  everything  and 
in  this  great  abundance  a  large  proportion  of  men  crying  for  bread  ? 
The  depression  is  the  natural  outcome  of  greed.  A  few  people  have 
got  everything  in  the  world  and  these  people  and  their  governments 
are  crying  their  heads  oft  because,  as  they  have  already  taken  every¬ 
thing  they  have  not  left  any  chips  for  the  rest  of  humanity,  which 
they  can  take  away  from  them. 

I  can  almost  see  you  rise  in  your  chair  and  gloat  over  this  state¬ 
ment  and  point  the  finger  of  scorn  at  me  and  ask  “Who  did  it?” 
Well,  we  did  it!  And  we  are  liquidating  for  having  done  it.  We  can¬ 
not  make  you  and  the  rest  of  the  world  pay  us  in  gold  because  we 
have  already  got  all  the  gold.  And  we  cannot  make  you  pay  us  in 
goods,  because  we  have  the  factories  to  make  all  the  goods  we  can 
use  and  a  whole  lot  more.  So  what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  To 
my  poor  mentality  the  solution  has  always  been  the  same.  Take  the 
pressure  oft  of  Europe  so  that  she  can  consume  the  goods  that  we 
can  make  for  her  and  pay  for  them  with  goods  that  she  can  make  to 
better  advantage  than  we  can. 

Prosperity  in  no  country  can  remain  constant  unless  prosperity  is 
general  over  the  world.  As  we  export  fifteen  per  cent  of  our  manu¬ 
factures,  we  are  vitally  interested  in  seeing  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  Europe  is  maintained,  more  or  less  on  the  same  order  as  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  the  United  States.  We  have  squeezed  the  world  for 
the  last  ten  years,  starved  them  into  getting  along  on  short  and  in¬ 
sufficient  rations,  overstimulated  our  own  production  and  now  our 
foreign  markets  have  collapsed  from  lack  of  purchasing  power.  This 
collapse  threw  out  of  employment  the  men  who  made  the  fifteen 
per  cent  that  we  exported.  As  these  men  lost  their  jobs,  the  men  who 
supplied  their  requirements  lost  theirs,  and  so  on  down  the  line,  until 
panic  froze  the  blood  of  our  own  people.  Their  paper  fortunes  van¬ 
ished  into  thin  air  and  their  diet  changed  from  lobster  to  beans  and 
their  clothing  from  silk  to  cotton.  The  thaw,  I  believe,  will  be  years 
in  coming.  The  lesson  has  been  a  salutory  one  and  out  of  it,  I  believe, 
will  emerge  a  full  realization  that  we  cannot  keep  Europe  impover¬ 
ished  and  prosper  ourselves.  Modern  transport  and  communication 
must  necessarily  average  up  prosperity  through  the  human  race. 

Now  shoot!  I  know  I  have  given  you  sufficient  target  to  aim  at,  but 
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do  not  throw  it  into  the  waste  basket.  It  is  utterly  hopeless  to  think 
you  will  agree  with  me,  but  if  you  do,  don’t  write.  “I  agree”  belongs 
in  the  same  category  as  “Safety  first,”  “Peace  at  any  price,”  com¬ 
promise  and  Democracy. 

I  am  now  on  my  way,  via  New  Mexico  and  California,  to  Alaska. 
Expect  to  be  back  in  October,  then  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
and  back  to  Africa  through  the  far  East  and  India.  Some  day  I’ll  tell 
you  what  I  thought  of  India.  The  binder  which  held  the  British 
Empire  in  the  most  magnificent  empire  the  world  has  known  was 
diluted  with  compromise  by  the  words  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the 
Indian  people  in  1858.  That  compromise  has  fluxed  the  adhesive  mate¬ 
rial  until  today  she  is  a  loosely  connected  consortium  of  nations. 

I  met  young  Julian  Huxley  in  Uganda.  We  discussed  the  future 
of  the  white  people  in  Africa  vis-a-vis  the  blacks.  He  put  the  question, 
“Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  in  centuries  to  come  these  black  people 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag  may  not  reach  a  civilization 
as  good  or  even  better  than  our  own?”  I  told  him  that  I  thought  it 
was  quite  likely  but  asked  him,  in  the  meantime  what  was  to  become 
of  the  millions  of  young  Englishmen  who  were  being  starved  for 
opportunity  which  lay  dormant  but  beckoning  in  the  immensity 
of  Central  Africa  ?  The  controversy  was  as  to  whether  Africa  was  to 
be  developed  for  the  black  man’s  predominance  or  the  white  man’s. 
My  final  answer  was  that  whatever  heights  of  attainment  the  black 
race  might  reach,  the  civilization  of  today  was  created  by  the  white 
race,  and  that  it  behooved  all  white  men  to  sustain  their  racial  pre¬ 
dominance  throughout  the  world.  It  is  all  he  has  and  good,  bad  or 
indifferent  it  is  his  and  must  be  conserved. 

The  pendulum  of  thought  swung  too  far  in  the  opposite  direction 
in  England  since  she  lost  America  and  with  the  Dominionization 
of  India  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire  had  become  a  matter  of  senti¬ 
ment.  Politeness  prevented  me  from  stating  that  biologists  reasoned 
with  time  much  in  a  geological  order.  Compromise,  compromise, 
compromise  has  been  the  order  for  a  hundred  years  and  the  thought 
of  the  world  is  shot  through  with  it  and  with  it  may  well  come  the 
dissolution  of  civilization. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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NOTES  ON  A  WESTERN  TRIP 

Written  By  Father's  Temporary  Secretary,  New  Orleans, 

March  1931 

Leaving  Center  Point,  Texas,  at  nine  o’clock  with  Padgett,  the  new 
chauffeur,  at  the  wheel.  The  road  led  through  a  rather  barren,  rolling 
country  dotted  with  clumps  of  cedar,  mesquite  thickets  and  cactus 
plants.  Large  herds  of  sheep  and  cattle,  the  latter  almost  all  Here- 
fords,  were  grazing  along  the  range.  Deer  and  wild  turkeys  were 
plentiful  in  the  underbrush  alongside  the  road.  As  a  result  of  the 
recent  floods  in  some  parts  of  the  State,  the  roadbed  was  several 
inches  under  water  in  two  or  three  places.  A  few  miles  out  of  Sonora 
the  country  became  less  hilly  and  the  road,  though  still  dirt,  was 
slightly  better.  We  pulled  into  Fort  Stockton  at  6  o’clock,  where  we 
were  met  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  P.  Walker  who  had  followed  us 
from  Center  Point,  so  that  we  might  go  through  Carlsbad  Caverns 
together,  after  which  they  expect  to  return  home.  We  decided  to  push 
on  to  Pesos  before  stopping  for  the  night,  in  order  that  we  might  be 
near  enough  to  the  Caverns  to  reach  them  before  eleven  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  when  the  second  group  of  tourists  is  allowed  to  enter.  Con¬ 
sequently  we  stopped  only  a  few  minutes  for  gasoline  and  oil  and 
took  the  road  for  Pesos  with  Mr.  de  Ganahl  relieving  Padgett  at  the 
wheel. 

Friday,  March  20,  1931 

After  having  breakfast,  the  party  left  for  Carlsbad  Caverns  at 
7:45  a.m.  The  country  through  which  we  rode  was  dusty  and  arid, 
without  a  tree  in  sight.  Nothing  but  cactus  plants  seemed  able  to 
grow  in  the  barren  ground.  We  crossed  the  state  line  into  New 
Mexico  at  nine  o’clock  and  by  ten  fifteen  we  were  at  the  entrance  to 
the  caverns.  Escorted  by  a  group  of  Rangers  as  guides,  we  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  cavern,  along  with  some  ninety  other  visitors  represent¬ 
ing  sixteen  states  and  three  foreign  countries. 

Carlsbad  Caverns  are  ranked  as  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World, 
and  their  magnificence  is  far  too  great  to  permit  of  adequate  descrip¬ 
tion.  Experienced  travellers  assert  that  it  is  far  more  impressive  than 
is  Mammouth  Cave  and  together  they  rank  as  the  largest  in  the 
world.  The  Caverns  were  discovered  some  forty  years  ago,  but  were 
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taken  only  last  May  by  the  United  States  Government  as  a  National 
Park  and  monument.  They  are  formed  entirely  of  limestone,  which 
was  dissolved  by  constantly  flowing  water  over  a  period  of  centuries. 
Geologists  estimate  that  the  formations  could  have  grown  at  a  rate 
no  greater  than  one  cubic  inch  each  century  and  agree  that  the  caves 
are  approximately  sixty  million  years  old.  No  signs  of  human  habita¬ 
tion  of  any  sort  have  been  found.  Though  the  myriad  of  tunnels  and 
trails  inside  the  caves  are  some  twenty-five  miles  in  length,  the  route 
which  tourists  take  is  only  seven  miles  long.  From  the  entrance 
which  is  an  immense  gap  in  the  face  of  a  mountain,  we  were  led  750 
feet  below  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  the  enormous  cave,  where  lunch 
was  served,  cafeteria  style. 

At  12:30  the  tour  continued  and  the  party  was  taken  to  the  “Big 
Room,”  which  is  4000  feet  in  area,  625  feet  wide  at  the  widest  point, 
and  has  a  300  foot  ceiling  in  two  places.  The  rock  known  as  the 
“Iceberg”  is  said  to  be  the.  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  its  esti¬ 
mated  weight  being  over  200,000  tons. 

“The  Rock  of  Ages,”  said  by  geologists  to  be  approximately  fifty 
million  years  old,  was  the  next  point  of  interest.  Near  the  “Rock  of 
Ages”  the  entire  party  seated  themselves  for  a  brief  rest  and  after  a 
short  lecture  by  one  of  the  guides,  all  the  lights  were  extinguished 
in  order  to  give  the  tourists  an  idea  of  the  gigantic  task  which  con¬ 
fronted  the  heroic  explorer  who  first  traversed  the  cavern’s  inky 
blackness.  After  a  few  minutes  of  complete  Stygian  darkness  the 
lights  were  turned  on,  circuit  by  circuit,  until  all  of  the  eighteen 
circuits  were  again  in  play.  As  the  light  was  gradually  restored  the 
assembled  company  softly  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  beautiful 
hymn,  “Rock  of  Ages”  and  the  combined  eerie  light  and  soft,  sweet 
singing  was  impressive  beyond  words. 

The  next  stop  was  in  what  is  known  as  the  “King’s  Palace”  which 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  sight  of  the  entire  trip.  The  huge 
room  contains  more  stalactites  than  any  other  known  cave  of  its 
size  and  they  formed  a  magnificent  picture  hanging  from  the  high 
ceiling  like  thousands  upon  thousands  of  icicles.  Adjoining  the 
“King’s  Palace”  is  a  smaller  (but  still  huge)  amphitheater  called  the 
“Queen’s  Chamber,”  which  is  especially  interesting  because  of  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  rock  formation  known  as  “helectites,”  which 
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grow  neither  upward  nor  downward  in  the  usual  manner,  but  are 
entwined  in  all  manner  of  shapes. 

We  proceeded  from  there  to  the  “Green  Lake  Room”  which  con¬ 
tains  a  small  lake  of  transparent  green  water  in  which  a  single  turtle 
lazily  swims,  untroubled  by  the  thousands  of  peering  tourists  who 
gaze  into  the  calm  waters  daily.  Our  hearts  went  out  in  sympathy 
for  the  poor  creature,  so  lonely  that  even  his  blinking  eyes  begged 
almost  audibly  to  be  carried  again  to  his  natural  place  in  the  sun.  No 
glimmer  of  light  reaches  him  except  when  the  parties  of  sightseers 
pass  at  intervals.  Some  cruel  person  placed  him  there  alone. 

All  over  the  walls  of  this  room,  just  as  is  the  case  in  other  portions 
of  the  tremendous  caverns,  millions  of  stalactites  hang  suspended 
from  the  lofty  ceiling,  in  places  almost  touching  the  stalagmites 
which  have  grown  upward  from  the  floor.  They  appear  in  every  con¬ 
ceivable  shape.  Some  are  formed  so  as  to  convey  the  appearance  of 
lifelike  statues  of  birds,  beasts  and  human  beings.  Others  resemble 
trees  and  plants,  while  several  look  like  totem  poles  of  some  long- 
forgotten  Indian  village  of  bygone  days. 

Proceeding  again  to  the  mouth  of  the  caverns  and  to  our  starting 
point,  we  found  that  the  entire  trip  had  taken  slightly  more  than 
five  hours. 

Carlsbad  Caverns  are  so  magnificently  beautiful  as  to  beggar  de¬ 
scription.  The  mind  can  hardly  conceive  the  wondrous  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  this  natural  wonder  and  cannot  fail  to  realize  the  help¬ 
lessness  and  insignificance  of  even  a  million  human  beings  when 
compared  to  the  tremendous  natural  forces  which  carved  such  a 
herculean  masterpiece  out  of  solid  rock.  Even  the  most  extravagant 
superlatives  leave  worlds  to  the  imagination  in  attempting  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  Eighth  Wonder  of  the  World. 

The  entire  length  of  the  trails  are  artistically  lighted  by  18  circuits 
of  brilliant  electric  lights  which  illuminate  the  tortuous  paths  which 
lead  as  far  as  765  feet  below  the  level  of  the  earth’s  surface,  which  is 
4450  ft.  above  sea  level  at  the  entrance.  A  constant  temperature  of 
56  degrees  is  naturally  maintained  the  year  around  regardless  of 
weather  conditions  outside. 

Leaving  the  caverns  at  4:45  p.m.  we  parted  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Walker  and  took  the  road  to  El  Paso,  hoping  to  reach  it  in  time  to 
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get  a  good  night’s  rest  after  a  full  day.  We  were  doomed  to  dis¬ 
appointment  in  this  respect,  however,  for  a  puncture  forced  us  to 
delay  quite  a  while  on  the  road  some  thirty-five  miles  from  the 
caverns  and  we  engaged  rooms  at  a  tourist  camp  for  the  night,  as  we 
were  still  one  hundred  ten  miles  from  El  Paso.  After  a  hearty  meal  of 
good  plain  food  we  turned  in  at  about  9:30  after  a  day  well  spent. 

Saturday  March  21,  1931 

We  left  the  Pine  Springs  Inn  at  9:30  a.m.  and  drove  through  the 
beautiful  Guadalupe  mountains  and  along  the  famous  Scenic  High¬ 
way  to  El  Paso,  at  an  elevation  of  approximately  6500  ft.  The  altitude 
affected  the  motor  to  a  marked  degree  and  it  was  not  until  we  had 
covered  fifty  miles  or  so  and  were  further  into  the  valley  that  we 
began  to  increase  our  speed.  After  lunch  we  took  the  paved  highway 
leading  from  El  Paso  to  Las  Cruces,  where  we  expected  to  spend  the 
night.  The  roadway  led  along  the  banks  of  the  historic  Rio  Grande, 
with  Mexico  on  the  other  side.  The  road  itself  was  in  splendid  shape 
and  we  pulled  into  Las  Cruces  at  about  4:30.  The  party  registered  at 
the  Amador  Hotel,  one  of  the  quaintest  hostelries  in  this  section.  It 
was  built  some  eighty-five  years  ago  and  was  a  favorite  rendezvous 
of  the  famous  desperado  and  gunman  “Billy  the  Kid.”  The  jail  in 
which  he  was  at  one  time  imprisoned  now  is  used  as  the  hotel 
kitchen.  The  atmosphere  of  old  Mexico  is  apparent  everywhere  in  the 
Amador’s  appointments.  Indian  and  Mexican  blankets  and  tapestries 
adorn  the  walls  and  curios  and  relics  are  displayed  in  the  unique 
lobby.  One  of  the  most  historic  of  these  is  the  bed  occupied  by 
President  Juarez,  beloved  Mexican  liberator.  By  a  strange  coincidence 
the  motion  picture,  “Billy  the  Kid”  was  playing  the  local  theater 
tonight  and  we  took  the  opportunity  of  learning  more  about  this  sec¬ 
tion  and  its  inhabitants  by  seeing  it. 

The  city  of  Las  Cruces  (The  Crosses)  was  founded  in  the  early 
19th  century  and  received  its  name  from  a  little  cemetery  which 
marked  the  graves  of  a  party  of  pioneers  who  were  massacred  by 
the  Indians.  They  were  on  their  way  from  Santa  Fe  to  Chihuahua 
when  set  upon  and  destroyed.  It  is  now  a  prosperous  commercial  city 
of  some  6000  inhabitants,  a  great  number  of  them  Mexicans. 

We  left  Las  Cruces  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  had  lunched 
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with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  R.  Burn,  and  headed  for  Douglas,  Arizona.  We 
crossed  the  Rio  Grande  and  soon  noted  a  change  in  the  surrounding 
countryside — the  result  of  the  presence  of  Elephant  Butte  Dam,  which 
was  built  by  the  United  States  government  to  satisfy  the  $70,000,000 
claim  of  Mexico,  which  country  was  to  receive  60,000,000  acre  feet  of 
water  per  annum.  Farmers  in  the  territory  served  by  the  dam  pay 
approximately  seven  dollars  a  year  per  acre,  which  covers  the  amorti¬ 
zation  of  the  dam,  laterals  and  diversion  dams,  as  well  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  drainage.  The  farmers  expect  to  pay  for  the  construction  of 
Elephant  Butte  Dam  by  1941,  which  gives  rise  to  an  interesting  legal 
point.  When  the  dam  is  paid  for  by  the  farmers,  it  would  naturally 
seem  to  belong  to  them.  However,  they  don’t  owe  anything  to  Mexico. 
Under  these  conditions,  why  should  they  give  Mexico  the  60,000,000 
acre  feet  of  water  each  year?  The  farmers  contend  that  the  United 
States  government  cannot  force  them  to  pay  for  the  dam  to  settle  a 
claim  by  virtue  of  it;  a  claim  which,  after  all,  Mexico  had  against  the 
United  States  rather  than  against  the  individual  farmers  of  this  par¬ 
ticular  region. 

Farming  in  this  section  is  quite  prosperous  and  labor  is  plentiful 
at  $1.25  per  day,  with  $2.00  being  paid  for  construction  work.  This 
prosperity  is  due  almost  entirely  to  irrigation.  As  part  of  the  Gadsden 
Purchase,  this  section  has  been  irrigated  in  a  small  way  for  the  past 
two  hundred  years  or  more.  Following  U.  S.  Highway  No.  80,  called 
the  “Broadway  of  America”  because  of  the  constant  heavy  traffic 
which  traverses  it  from  coast  to  coast.  We  were  still  one  hundred 
miles  from  Douglas,  but  were  making  fine  time,  averaging  fifty-three 
miles  an  hour  for  the  first  two  hours  of  the  day’s  journey.  The 
weather  was  rather  warm,  though  not  unpleasant,  and  the  road  was 
in  splendid  shape,  marked  at  intervals  of  a  half  mile  or  so  by  sharp 
dips.  Thirty-five  miles  past  Lordsburg  we  stopped  for  a  few  moments 
to  take  a  panoramic  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains  with  the 
motion  picture  camera.  Just  before  reaching  Rodeo  we  noticed  huge 
splotches  of  black  in  the  sides  of  the  hills,  probably  caused  by  deposits 
of  ore.  Shortly  after  crossing  the  line  into  Arizona  we  were  stopped 
by  the  State  Commission  of  Horticulture  and  Agriculture  for  a 
thorough  inspection  of  our  luggage.  We  were  delayed  at  this  point 
for  half  an  hour. 
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Monday,  March  23,  1931 

After  a  good  night’s  rest  in  Douglas,  which  is  on  the  border  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Agua  Prieta  in  Old  Mexico,  we  resumed 
our  journey  with  Nogales,  Arizona,  also  a  border  town,  as  our  destina¬ 
tion.  The  day’s  route  took  us  through  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
regions  we  had  yet  traversed — the  silver  mining  district.  We  were  on 
the  road  at  9:45  and  followed  the  concrete  highway  that  winds 
through  the  Pedrogosa  mountains.  The  country  thereabouts  is  wild 
and  rugged  and  as  we  arrived  at  Bisbee  a  very  interesting  and  pic¬ 
turesque  sight  greeted  us.  Perched  on  the  sides  and  at  the  summits  of 
towering  cliffs  were  hundreds  of  small  frame  houses,  reached  by 
means  of  steep  wooden  stairways,  some  with  possibly  a  hundred 
steps  leading  up  to  the  front  door.  The  streets  of  this  quaint  town  are 
narrow  and  crooked,  a  great  deal  like  the  mountain  passes  we  had 
been  travelling. 

Leaving  the  town  we  were  soon  six  thousand  feet  high,  in  the 
midst  of  the  Mule  mountain  range,  famed  for  the  huge  fortunes  of 
silver  that  have  been  unearthed  by  miners  and  prospectors.  In  the 
distance  several  of  the  higher  peaks  were  capped  with  a  mantle  of 
snow.  We  soon  reached  the  notorious  mining  town  of  Tombstone, 
famed  in  fact  and  legend  as  the  wildest  and  wooliest  of  the  old  boom 
towns.  It  is  estimated  that  over  fifty  million  dollars  worth  of  silver 
have  been  mined  from  the  hills  surrounding  the  town.  The  lurid  his¬ 
tory  of  its  past  still  lives  in  the  quaint  names  of  its  most  interesting 
sights,  the  Boot  Hill  graveyard,  the  Bird  Cage  Theatre,  the  Can-Can 
Restaurant,  Oriental  Saloon,  Crystal  Palace  Bar,  Million  Dollar  Stope, 
Wells  Fargo  Stage  Office,  O.K.  Corral. 

Of  these  the  old  Bird  Cage  Theatre  is  perhaps  the  most  interest¬ 
ing.  Here  the  inimitable  Eddie  Foy  once  played  a  four-week  engage¬ 
ment.  Here  Lotta  Crabtree  sang  before  a  boisterous  audience  of  cow 
hands  and  prospectors,  who  turned  out  regularly  to  see  the  “varieties” 
popular  in  that  day.  The  building  itself  is  now  a  crumbling  adobe 
structure  built  in  1881.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  a  good-natured 
scuffle  between  weather-beaten  miners  in  town  for  the  day  for  a  good 
time  and  bound  to  have  it,  and  of  many  a  scene  that  had  more 
serious  consequences.  Here  the  notorious  “Buckskin  Frank”  Leslie, 
desperado  and  gunfighter,  calmly  shot  the  heel  from  the  shoe  of  an 
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unwise  comrade  who  allowed  his  leg  to  dangle  inelegantly  over  the 
railing  of  an  upper  box.  In  the  old  days  the  performance  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  dance  which  lasted  until  the  last  dollar  had  passed  across 
the  bar. 

The  historic  bar  and  the  safe,  which  in  its  time  guarded  the 
hoarded  savings  of  hundreds  of  prospectors,  still  remain  to  give  mute 
testimony  of  days  when  Tombstone  was  a  flourishing  city  of  18,000 
souls.  Today  the  population  has  dwindled,  comprising  some  nine 
hundred,  but  the  spirit  and  virility  which  distinguished  it  so  many 
years  ago  still  survives.  As  the  natives  put  it,  “the  town  is  too  tough 
to  die.” 

The  annual  “Helldorado”  a  festival  which  takes  place  for  three 
days  during  October,  witnesses  a  revival  of  the  olden  days.  Once 
again  the  old  town  comes  to  life,  to  relive  scenes  of  the  past.  The 
famous  stage-coach  robbery  is  re-enacted,  the  Wells  Fargo  office 
looted,  the  Earp-Clanton  street  battle  re-fought.  An  old-time  “Vari¬ 
eties”  show  holds  forth  at  the  Bird  Cage.  Gambling  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  and  drinks  at  the  Oriental  Saloon  are  the  order  of  the  day. 
Once  a  year,  at  least,  no  one  can  deny  Tombstone  the  right  to  bask 
again  in  the  lurid  splendor  that  was  hers. 

The  town  was  named  after  the  title  bestowed  by  Ed  Schieff elin  on 
the  first  location  he  made.  A  monument  to  him  in  the  form  of  the 
rough  pile  of  stones  with  which  the  prospector  marks  his  claims, 
stands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  It  marks  his  grave  on  the  spot 
where  he  once  withstood  the  attack  of  a  band  of  Apaches,  on  a  night 
shortly  before  discovering  the  rich  ore  which  led  to  the  founding  of 
the  town.  Residents  assert  that  at  the  present  time  mines  in  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  are  known  to  contain  more  than  did  those,  which  in 
bygone  days,  made  it  famous  as  a  silver  mining  district  but  the  exist¬ 
ing  low  value  of  silver  makes  it  hardly  worth  their  while  to 
mine  it. 

Leaving  Tombstone  we  continued  on  our  route  to  Nogales,  where 
we  went  to  the  Montezuma  Hotel  for  the  night,  just  a  block  from 
the  Mexican  border.  Dinner  at  one  of  the  best  of  the  Mexican  restau¬ 
rants,  the  Cave,  was  followed  by  a  journey  through  the  Mexican  City 
of  Nogales  before  returning  to  the  hotel. 
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Tuesday,  March  24,  1931 

This  morning  we  again  visited  the  Mexican  part  of  the  city  of 
Nogales,  which  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  most  modern  along  the 
border.  For  a  block  or  so  along  the  principal  thoroughfares,  just  after 
crossing  the  line,  every  second  door  is  a  saloon  catering  almost  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  American  tourist.  [This  was  during  prohibition.]  An¬ 
other  block  and  you  come  to  the  Mexican  saloons  where  the  prices 
are  just  about  half  as  high  and  the  trade  almost  twice  as  brisk.  Here 
indolent  natives  lean  against  oaken  bars  enjoying  a  glass  of  mescal  or 
tequila,  native  intoxicants  made  from  the  cactus  plant.  On  the  side 
streets  are  shops  of  all  kinds,  small  and  rather  shabby. 

Later  we  headed  for  Tucson.  Thirty  miles  from  Nogales  we 
passed  the  old  Tumacacori  Mission  and,  a  few  miles  farther,  the 
little  town  of  Tubac,  said  to  be  the  oldest  city  in  the  United  States. 
Traces  of  snow  were  apparent  on  the  ridges  of  the  distant  mountains, 
among  them  the  frowning  peaks  of  Sugar  Loaf  and  Old  Baldy.  The 
road  was  dusty  and  rather  rough,  but  before  Tucson  was  reached  it 
had  improved  considerably.  It  led  us  some  fifty  miles  from  the  Roose¬ 
velt  Dam  and  the  value  of  the  Dam  to  the  surrounding  territory  was 
apparent  in  the  increased  fertility  of  the  soil.  At  Tucson  we  had  a 
delicious  Mexican  lunch  of  chile,  enchiladas,  tamales,  tortillas  and 
similar  delicacies  before  proceeding  on  our  way  to  Phoenix.  Along 
the  route  we  noticed  an  abundance  of  the  species  of  cactus  known  as 
the  “organ  cactus”  because  of  its  remarkable  resemblance  to  the 
pipes  of  a  giant  organ.  Posted  at  intervals  like  watchful  sentinels, 
they  stood  guard  over  the  country  side.  We  slept  at  Phoenix. 


Wednesday,  March  25,  1931 

Leaving  Phoenix  we  headed  for  the  California  line,  some  two 
hundred  miles  distant.  A  few  miles  out  of  Phoenix  we  passed  the 
Gillespie  Dam  and,  winding  through  the  mountains,  arrived  at  Gila 
Bend.  Along  the  road  we  noticed  an  abundance  of  ocatilla  cactus, 
the  red  blooms  adding  a  flash  of  brilliant  color  to  the  otherwise  drab 
scenery.  A  few  miles  out  of  Gila  Bend  we  entered  the  real  desert  with 
its  miles  of  dusty  roads.  Luckily  the  day  was  the  coolest  we  had 
had  thus  far,  which  kept  the  trip  through  the  desert  from  being 


really  unpleasant.  Miles  upon  miles  of  barren  waste,  studded  with 
various  species  of  cactus  plants,  greeted  our  eyes  on  every  side.  Just 
after  passing  Yuma,  Arizona,  we  began  to  note  a  decided  change  in 
the  country  through  which  we  were  traveling.  A  long  row  of  palms 
bordered  the  road  on  either  side  and  we  soon  passed  an  extensive 
orange  grove,  the  trees  fragrant  in  the  evening  breeze. 

Near  five  o’clock  we  crossed  the  Colorado  River  into  California 
and  were  stopped  for  the  second  time  during  the  trip  for  an  inspec¬ 
tion  of  our  baggage.  In  California  we  noticed  that  the  desert  was 
even  more  picturesque  than  it  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
Endless  stretches  of  sand  dunes  met  our  gaze,  miles  and  miles  of 
them.  The  sun  was  just  setting  on  the  horizon  and  the  long  shadows 
it  cast  over  the  burning  sand  made  a  very  pretty  sight.  Here  is  the 
part  of  the  desert  used  by  motion  picture  directors  whose  scripts  call 
for  scenes  of  the  Sahara.  We  paused  for  a  minute  to  take  some  motion 
pictures  of  the  more  picturesque  portion  of  the  desert,  before  con¬ 
tinuing  on  our  way  into  the  Imperial  Valley,  a  district  abundant  with 
fruit  and  vegetables  of  every  kind.  The  change  in  the  scenery  after 
just  having  left  the  desert  was  so  pronounced  as  to  be  almost  startling. 
It  seemed  hardly  possible  that,  as  we  looked  upon  the  fertility  and 
productiveness  of  the  valley  soil,  we  were  but  a  few  minutes  drive 
from  the  barren  waste  of  the  desert. 

Near  the  little  town  of  El  Centro  were  beautifully  laid  out  farms 
with  row  upon  row  of  dates,  grapes,  oranges,  eucalyptus,  tamarind 
and  several  other  crops.  Just  when  dusk  came  upon  us,  we  struck  the 
winding  mountain  pass  that  leads  almost  three  thousand  feet  upward 
to  the  little  settlement  of  Jacumba  Hot  Springs,  one  of  California’s 
most  popular  summer  resorts.  During  the  winter  its  population  is  a 
mere  handful — some  two  hundred — but  summer  sees  as  many  as  two 
and  three  thousand  people  enjoying  the  hot  mineral  baths  for  which 
the  little  town  is  famous.  Here  we  stopped  for  the  night. 

Thursday,  March  26,  1931 

As  we  left  in  the  morning,  the  weather  was  the  coolest  we  had 
thus  far  and  overcoats  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The  roads  were  in 
great  shape.  At  noon  we  caught  our  first  glimpse  of  the  Pacific,  as 
we  emerged  from  behind  towering  cliffs.  The  road  led  right  down  to 
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the  water  and  then  along  the  banks  of  the  ocean.  It  was  concrete  all 
the  way,  curving  along  the  ocean  side. 

Arriving  in  San  Diego  we  were  at  once  struck  with  the  fresh 
greenness  of  the  landscape  and  with  the  apparent  newness  of  the 
homes.  The  Spanish  type  of  architecture  of  course,  predominated 
and  the  white  stucco  walls  and  red  tile  roofs  made  a  beautiful  sight 
against  the  brilliant  green  mountains  in  the  background.  Leaving  the 
luggage  in  Narain’s  charge  at  one  of  the  filling  stations,  the  rest  of 
the  party  proceeded  south  to  Tia  Juana  and  Agua  Caliente  for  lunch. 
Reaching  Agua  Caliente,  after  a  pleasant  few  minutes’  drive,  we  met 
Mr.  Cavanaugh,  who  showed  us  through  the  club  rooms  and  the 
Casino.  The  Gold  Room,  used  only  on  Saturdays  and  other  big 
nights,  was  especially  interesting  and  is  said  by  persons  who  have 
been  both  places  to  be  more  elaborate  than  is  the  famous  Casino  at 
Monte  Carlo.  After  conducting  us  through  the  establishment,  Mr. 
Cavanaugh  invited  us  to  be  his  guests  at  the  races  for  a  while  before 
starting  back  toward  San  Diego. 

We  adjourned  to  the  patio  for  lunch  and  there  we  enjoyed  one 
of  the  most  delightful  meals  we  have  yet  had,  amid  surroundings 
which  were  enough  to  amply  satisfy  the  most  romantic-minded  in¬ 
dividual.  The  patio  was  filled  with  a  gay  throng,  most  of  whom  were 
enjoying  a  brief  respite  after  an  hour  in  the  gaming  rooms  and  before 
starting  for  the  races.  Gaily  colored  awnings  lent  a  dash  of  the  exotic 
and  four  Spanish  musicians  added  their  efforts  to  create  a  truly 
cosmopolitan  atmosphere.  From  time  to  time  Spanish  entertainers 
appeared  to  sing  and  to  dance,  enlivening  the  course  of  the  meal. 
After  one  of  the  most  memorable  lunches  of  the  trip,  we  made  our 
way  through  several  of  the  other  buildings,  notably  the  luxuriously 
appointed  Agua  Caliente  Hotel  and  the  building  housing  the  spacious 
swimming  pool  whose  waters,  colored  by  the  reflection  of  the  blue 
tiles  below,  rival  the  azure  tint  of  the  Mediterranean.  We  arrived  at 
the  palatial  track  at  about  three  o’clock  and  after  witnessing  two 
races  from  the  verandah  of  the  Club  House  left  for  San  Diego.  We 
continued  on  our  way  up  the  coast,  stopping  for  the  night  at  the 
California  Carlsbad  Hotel,  some  two  hours  out  of  San  Diego. 
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Friday,  March  27,  1931 

After  a  hearty  breakfast  at  the  California  Carlsbad,  we  got  away 
at  9  o’clock  with  Hollywood  as  our  destination.  We  had  covered  only 
a  short  distance  yesterday  and  still  had  a  fairly  long  day’s  drive  ahead 
of  us  in  order  to  get  to  Hollywood. 

The  road  still  followed  the  coastline  and  was  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful  route  we  had  yet  encountered.  On  the  left  was  the  Pacific, 
its  blue  green  waters  sparkling  under  a  pleasantly  warm  sun.  On  the 
right  rose  the  frowning  cliffs,  thousands  of  feet  above  us.  Breakers 
washed  furiously  against  the  rugged  shore  as  we  put  mile  after  mile 
behind  us.  At  ten-thirty  we  arrived  at  Newport  Beach  and  located 
the  home  of  Mrs.  Harrison  after  but  slight  difficulty.  Hearing  of  the 
possibility  of  catching  a  few  fair-sized  barracuda  in  addition  to  the 
usual  good  fishing  off  the  coast  near  Newport,  Mr.  de  Ganahl  ex¬ 
pressed  a  desire  to  spend  the  remainder  of  the  day  at  this  sport,  but 
was  advised  by  the  local  fishermen  that  the  winds  had  been  blowing 
steadily  for  three  days  and  the  waters  in  the  vicinity  were  quite 
cloudy.  Hence  we  decided  to  continue  on  our  way  to  Los  Angeles  and 
Hollywood. 

Near  Huntington  Beach  we  came  upon  a  veritable  forest  of  oil 
wells  and  at  Signal  Hill  they  were  even  more  abundant.  There 
seemed  to  be  thousands  of  them  within  a  radius  of  scarcely  a  square 
mile.  We  stopped  in  Long  Beach  for  lunch  and  it  was  four  o’clock 
before  we  arrived  at  Los  Angeles  and  drove  out  to  Hollywood.  We 
registered  at  the  Hotel  Hollywood,  where  we  intended  to  spend  sev¬ 
eral  days  before  continuing  toward  San  Francisco.  After  having 
dinner  at  the  hotel  we  went  to  the  city’s  most  elaborate  theater, 
Grauman’s  Chinese,  where  the  African  picture,  “Trader  Horn”  was 
being  shown.  As  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl  had  seen  several  of  the 
scenes  filmed  in  1928  when  they  were  in  Africa,  they  were  very  much 
interested  in  seeing  the  finished  work.  The  performance  was  much 
enjoyed  by  us  all  as  the  picture  is  really  one  of  the  best  ever  screened 
of  its  kind.  The  theater  itself  is  possibly  the  most  bizarre  and  fan¬ 
tastically  decorated  in  this  section,  if  not  in  the  entire  country.  The 
Chinese  motiff  is  maintained  throughout,  even  the  ushers  being  small 
and  olive  complexioned,  garbed  in  Chinese  costumes. 
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Tuesday,  March  31,  1931 

After  having  spent  Sunday  and  Monday  in  and  about  Hollywood, 
we  left  this  morning  at  eleven  o’clock  on  our  way  to  San  Francisco. 
Before  leaving  we  stopped  by  Miss  Charlotte  Walker’s  with  a  box  of 
candy  which  was  left  with  the  yard  man  in  Miss  Walker’s  absence. 
The  road  followed  the  ocean  for  the  first  few  hours  and  after  a 
pleasant  drive  we  reached  Oxnard,  where  we  stopped  to  enjoy  a 
Mexican  lunch.  At  this  point  we  were  some  58  miles  out  of  Holly¬ 
wood.  Leaving  Oxnard  we  headed  up  the  coast,  passing  through 
Santa  Barbara  after  a  short  drive.  On  the  beach  there  were  hundreds 
of  bathers  enjoying  the  salty  waters,  as  the  day  was  rather  warm, 
though  not  unpleasantly  so.  At  about  4:30  in  the  afternoon  we  found 
that  the  road  left  the  coast  and  led  inland  through  the  mountains  but 
after  two  hours  of  this,  we  came  once  more  to  the  Pacific  and  con¬ 
tinued  along  its  shore  until  we  reached  San  Luis  Obispo  where  we 
decided  to  stop  for  the  night. 


Wednesday,  April  1, 1931 

We  left  San  Luis  Obispo  to  follow  fine  highways  that  stretched 
before  us,  leading  through  fertile  fields.  Particularly  impressive  were 
acre  after  acre  of  almonds — 33,000  acres  of  them,  the  largest  area  of 
almonds  in  the  world.  We  reached  the  old  San  Miguel  Mission  and 
stopped  to  go  through  it.  The  mission  is  13 1  years  old  and  though 
parts  of  it  are  in  a  crumbling  state  of  decay,  the  principal  rooms  are 
well  enough  preserved  to  allow  the  visitor  to  get  an  excellent  idea  of 
how  it  appeared  during  the  period  of  its  occupancy  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  over  a  century  ago.  We  were  shown  through  the  reception 
room,  where  visitors  from  Spain  and  Mexico  were  received  in  the  old 
days,  and  into  the  dining  room,  the  kitchen,  the  guest  rooms  and 
the  church.  The  stone  oven  still  stands  in  the  kitchen  and  the  rough 
stone  utensils  which  were  at  one  time  used  for  the  preparation  of  the 
food  remained  on  exhibition.  The  church  itself  was  the  most  interest¬ 
ing  sight  of  the  place.  It  is  especially  noted  for  the  beauty  and  his¬ 
torical  interest  of  its  murals.  Several  of  them  remain  on  the  ancient 
walls,  their  cracked  paint  barely  discernible  in  the  dim  light.  Most  of 
the  statues  in  the  church  are  hand  carved  of  wood  and  were  originally 
imported  from  Spain.  The  paint  on  the  walls  and  on  the  altar  is  all 
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the  original  work  and  remains  in  a  splendid  state  of  preservation,  the 
bright  blues  and  greens  standing  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the  drab 
interior. 

Leaving  the  mission  we  drove  on  toward  San  Francisco.  We 
stopped  at  the  Alpine  Tavern  where  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  lunch. 
Leaving  there  we  drove  through  a  beautiful  valley,  which  led  to  the 
beginning  of  the  historic  “17  mile  drive”  around  Monterey  Bay.  The 
drive  led  through  the  towns  of  Monterey,  Pacific  Grove,  Del  Monte 
and  Carmel.  At  one  point  we  observed  a  school  of  seals  sunning 
themselves  on  a  pile  of  rocks  just  off  the  coast  and  stopped  to  take 
some  motion  pictures.  In  Carmel  Highlands,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  de  Ganahl 
stopped  for  a  few  minutes  to  visit  Miss  Kent  and  Mrs.  Kilpatrick.  At 
five  o’clock  we  drove  into  Monterey  once  more  and  upon  learning 
that  the  fishing  in  the  vicinity  was  at  its  best,  Mr.  de  Ganahl  decided 
to  stay  over  night  and  go  out  after  salmon  and  bass  in  the  morning. 
We  registered  at  the  San  Carlos  Hotel  and  turned  in  early  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  a  full  day  on  the  morrow. 


Thursday,  April  2,  1931 

We  were  down  at  the  city  wharf  at  7:30  this  morning  after  an  early 
breakfast  at  the  hotel,  and  aboard  the  thirty-six  foot  yacht  that  Mr. 
de  Ganahl  had  chartered  for  the  day.  As  soon  as  we  were  out  of  the 
Bay  and  into  the  ocean  the  Captain  reduced  the  boat’s  speed  until  it 
was  barely  moving  and  we  began  the  morning’s  fishing.  After  a  short 
wait  Mr.  de  Ganahl  landed  the  first  fish,  a  blue  bass  weighing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  two  and  a  half  pounds.  The  fish  were  biting  very 
slowly  and  during  the  course  of  the  morning  we  landed  a  scant  dozen 
blue  bass,  the  largest  not  over  four  pounds.  The  salmon  were  no¬ 
where  apparent  and  just  when  the  bass  began  biting  frequently,  a 
squall  came  up  and  caused  us  to  return  to  the  safety  of  the  Bay.  The 
sea  outside  the  Bay  was  rather  rough,  causing  Narain  to  prefer  the 
slight  comfort  of  one  of  the  bunks,  where  he  was  confined  for  the 
greater  portion  of  the  voyage,  to  a  precarious  position  on  the  deck.  At 
about  two  o’clock,  after  we  had  partaken  of  a  catch-as-catch-can 
luncheon  of  fried  bass,  baked  beans,  canned  peaches,  bread,  butter 
and  tea,  we  again  tied  up  to  the  wharf. 

Returning  to  the  hotel  we  packed  the  bags  and  piled  them  into  the 


trailer  in  order  to  start  at  once  for  San  Francisco.  The  roads 
were  in  good  shape  and  we  made  fairly  good  time  despite  the  weight 
of  the  trailer  until  we  reached  the  California  State  Redwood  Park. 
Here  the  roads  were  narrow  and  winding,  making  it  practically  im¬ 
possible  to  drive  faster  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour.  The  redwoods, 
though  not  as  large  as  we  had  expected  to  find  them,  were  beautiful, 
rising  hundreds  of  feet,  straight  up  along  the  mountainside.  These 
are  the  redwoods,  not  the  sequoias.  The  latter  are  the  famous  “Big 
Trees”  than  which  nothing  living  is  older  or  more  impressive.  Part 
of  the  road  was  being  repaired  and  it  was  nearly  dark  before  we  were 
again  on  the  broad  highway  and  in  a  position  to  make  fairly  good 
time.  Just  after  that  we  had  an  accident  which  held  us  up  some  time. 
In  backing  the  car  on  one  of  the  sharp  mountain  grades,  the  tongue 
fastening  the  trailer  to  the  body  of  the  car  snapped  off  at  a  point  a 
couple  of  inches  from  the  end.  This  caused  us  to  lash  the  broken 
tongue  to  the  framework  which  supports  the  trunk,  and  thus  handi¬ 
capped,  it  was  eleven  o’clock  before  we  finally  reached  the  Palace 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  We  stopped  en  route  for  a  nourishing  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable  dinner  of  ham  and  eggs,  toast  and  tea  at  a 
barbecue  stand  along  the  road. 

The  lights  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  seen  from  the  tops  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  hills  over  which  we  were  travelling  by  the  scenic  moun¬ 
tain  road  were  never  to  be  forgotten.  They  sparkled  for  miles  and 
miles  and  the  straight  lines  of  lights  of  the  new  Bridge  seemed  the 
string  from  which  the  other  irregular  pendants  of  the  jewelled  neck¬ 
lace  hung.  The  bays  and  varied  outlines  of  the  shores,  all  alight, 
suggested  also  the  starry  skies  spread  before  our  feet  as  well  as  above 
our  heads. 

Some  months  later,  on  our  return  from  Alaska  we  flew  Eastward 
and  the  plains  east  of  the  glorious  Rockies  gave  us  as  many  as  five 
cities  visible  at  once,  all  lighted  with  the  prodigality  of  electricity  to 
be  found  only  in  the  United  States.  The  view  of  lights  as  seen  from 
the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  was,  if  anything,  the  lovelier  of  the  two 
birdseye  views  at  night.  Another  view  of  lights  of  surpassing  beauty 
is  the  “Peak”  at  Hong  Kong,  as  seen  from  across  the  Bay  by  night. 
That  whole  bay  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  in  the  world.  One  ap¬ 
proaches  through  eight  or  ten  miles  of  waterway,  outlined  by  hilly 
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shores  and  sprinkled  with  rocky  islands,  to  us  a  glorious  surprise  and 
one  well  worth  the  early  rising  its  view  entailed.  As  the  sun  came  up 
it  found  the  steamer’s  deck  lined  with  kimono  clad  passengers  ex¬ 
claiming  over  the  sight  or  standing  silent  in  the  serene  content  only 
beauty  can  bring. 


On  board  Yacht  Rio  Bonita 
Alert  Bay,  B.  C. 

May  4,  1931 

My  Dear  Dean  Roberts  ; 

This  delightful  sister  of  yours  has  rendered  us  her  slaves.  We  have 
nominated  her  “Queen  of  Charm,  the  source  of  Goodfellowship 
and  Inspirer  of  higher  thoughts.”  I  am  not  sure  that  in  a  measure  she 
has  not  prepared  us  for  our  appreciation  of  the  Princess  Louise  Arm 
of  the  Jervis  Inlet,  of  which  I  have  just  written  and  which  she  asks 
that  I  quote  in  this  letter  to  you. 

“After  waiting  for  the  tide  rip  to  cease  its  roar  into  Princess 
Louise  Arm  of  the  Jervis  Inlet,  we  entered.  There,  only  Nature  spoke 
in  tones  soothing  to  the  spirit  and  expansively  to  the  intellect.  We 
had  nothing  to  say,  were  strangely  quiet,  until  the  spell  was  broken. 
I  then  advised  our  happy  party  to  die,  proceed  to  the  gates  of  Heaven 
and  request  St.  Peter  to  challenge  the  angels  to  show  them  anything 
more  beautiful.  The  thought  forced  itself  upon  me  that  if  this, 
Nature’s  masterpiece,  were  given  over  to  all  the  people  of  the  world 
who  have  evil  thoughts,  they  would  emerge  cleaner,  purer,  elevated 
to  a  higher  level.  I  have  travelled  much,  but  had  I  seen  naught  else  to 
glorify  the  soul,  I  would  be  willing  to  pass  on  feeling  assured  that  I 
have  some  chance  of  Heaven,  having  heard  the  word  of  God  speak 
so  convincingly  from  this  magnificent  throne.  Its  spell  is  still  upon 
us  and  it  is  difficult  to  come  again  to  mundane  things.” 

From  this,  my  dear  Dean,  you  will  see  that  we  are  in  an  exalted 
frame  of  mind  and  I  am  wondering  if  the  climax  has  not  come  early 
in  our  trip.  We  are  assured,  however,  that  many  days  lie  ahead  of  us 

which  will  tend  to  take  us  out  of  ourselves  and  it  follows,  better  men 

•  * 

and  women. 
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All  goes  well,  our  minds  are  becoming  younger,  our  thoughts  give 
us  to  see  wider  and  more  deeply  than  hitherto. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 


Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

May  12,  1931 

My  Darlings,  and  the  Wee  Ones: 

You  must  have  another  round  robin  letter,  as  one  of  the  infrequent 
boats  leaves  today  noon  and  this  must  catch  it,  so  there  is  no  time  for 
individual  letters,  even  though  our  hearts  have  been  yearning  for  a 
chat  with  each  of  you  darlings,  separately  and  individually.  I  held  up 
writing  immediately,  as  our  plans  were  so  nebulous.  Now,  while  still 
uncertain,  they  are  taking  shape. 

We  were  all  rudely  awakened,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  by 
swirling  waters  and  tilting  boat.  As  we  had  been  through  other  whirl¬ 
ing,  rapid-like  places,  I  was  not  alarmed,  though  I  scrambled  out  of 
my  upper  berth,  chuckling,  only  to  be  grabbed  by  Father,  whose 
quick  mind  had  at  once  grasped  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  He 
hauled  me  down,  and  as  he  did  so  a  large  and  heavy  piece  of  furni¬ 
ture,  it  had  taken  all  my  strength  to  shove  about  recently,  came 
nimbly  over  to  collide  with  me.  I  was  reaching  under  the  bed  for  life 
preservers  by  this  time  but  Father  said  firmly.  “Never  mind  that, 
come  now l”  1  came!  Our  array  on  deck  was  probably  picturesque, 
for  lack  of  a  better  name.  Thin  nighties  and  pajamas,  bare  feet  and 
streaming  hair  suggested  the  Lido  more  than  our  spirits  did. 

One  small  row  boat,  a  cockle  shell  for  three  people,  had  been 
lowered.  The  launch  with  motor  could  not  be  lowered  as  it  swung 
against  the  sloping  deck.  Our  own  row  boat,  intended  to  hold  five  or 
six  people  (flat-bottomed  river  boat,  purchased  by  Mr.  M.  one  of  two) 
was  on  deck  and  had  to  be  launched.  Father  put  Miss  Roberts 
(elderly  sister  of  Dean  Roberts  of  the  School  of  Mines,  our  guest  and 
a  very  nice  one)  and  me  into  the  little  cockle  shell  row  boat,  Char¬ 
lotte  Walker  (George’s  wife)  produced  life  preservers  (which  we 
wore  all  wrong  we  afterwards  learned)  and  with  blankets  around 
our  bare  feet  we  pulled  out  of  the  way  so  the  “Betty”  could  be 
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launched.  (We  call  the  two  flat-bottomed  boats  bought  by  Mr.  M.  the 
“Betty”  and  the  “Mary”.)  One  of  them  preceded  us  to  Wrangell,  so 
we  only  had  one. 

Father  and  the  Captain  were  taking  soundings  and  when  these 
were  completed,  we  realized  that  she  would  probably  not  sink,  though 
as  the  high  tide  subsided,  she  would  doubtless  go  even  more  on  her 
side.  We  did  not  know  then  that  she  was  so  hard  and  fast  and  high 
up  on  the  rock  that  it  would  be  until  Sunday  night  before  they  were 
able  to  float  her  into  dry  dock.  Enclosed  photos  show  the  Rio  Bonita 
at  her  best  and  worst,  poor  thing!  We  were  fond  of  that  little  boat, 
in  spite  of  her  glaring  imperfections,  principally  in  plumbing. 
Eventually  Miss  Roberts  and  I  scrambled  ingloriously  back  to  dress, 
at  an  angle  that  made  one  dizzy,  though  nothing  mattered  much 
and  details  were  unnoticed  at  that  time. 

The  Captain  had  gone  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  buoy.  I  know 
this  sounds  inexcusable,  but  it  is  less  so  than  it  sounds.  Boats  are  being 
wrecked  there  all  the  time,  off  and  on,  or  I  should  say  on  and  off! 
In  my  poor  opinion  the  authorities  have  that  treacherous  and  winding 
channel  inadequately  marked.  It  should  be  so  clear  that  no  mistake 
could  be  made,  or  they  should  blow  up  with  dynamite  the  many  rock 
ledges  that  abound.  Beyond  them  again  is  a  five  mile  long  sand  bar, 
where,  we  hear,  all  looks  clear  in  high  water  but  where  many  acci¬ 
dents  happen.  There  is  a  safer,  though  longer,  route  the  Captain 
should  have  chosen.  Poor  man,  he  is  upset,  of  course.  Literally,  we  all 
were,  mentally  and  physically.  We  were  fortunate  in  that,  if  it  had  to 
happen,  it  happened  near  shore  and  in  sight  of  this  place.  We  had 
just  left  the  wharf  half  an  hour,  where  we  had  spent  the  night. 

It  rather  reminds  one  of  the  mud  holes  the  old  farmers  used  to 
pump  water  into,  in  early  motor  days,  so  their  teams  of  mules  could 
extricate  the  bogged  motorists.  Probably  a  slander  on  these  people, 
who  have  been  kindness  itself,  but  of  course  have  profited  financially, 
and  the  dry  dock  etc.,  and  the  Salvage  Co.  will  profit  too  from  each 
wreck.  It  would  be  a  good  advertisement  to  make  their  harbor  safe! 
Prince  Rupert  is  a  fishing  village  of  some  7000  people,  rambling  over 
the  mountain  side.  No  background  of  farms  to  feed  it,  only  fish.  On 
an  island,  rock  bound  and  in  rock  abounding.  Motoring  on  its  one 
motor  road,  we  saw  two  deer,  too  tame  to  mind  the  motors.  Very 
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pretty  but  gives  you  an  idea  of  the  primitiveness  of  the  place.  Earth 
for  garden  has  to  be  brought  in.  Natural  earth  is  either  rock  or 
swamp  and  after  a  lawn  has  been  coaxed  to  grow  three  years  it  is  all 
moss  and  has  to  be  remade  completely. 

Dearest  love, 
Mother 

Prince  Rupert,  B.  C. 

May  12, 1931 

My  Dear  Old  Friend: 

Well!  We’ve  had  an  adventure!  The  enclosed  photos  will  suggest 
its  nature,  also  the  very  beautiful  type  of  scenery  to  which  we  are  be¬ 
coming  accustomed.  It  is  truly  very  lovely,  grandiose,  magnificent 
and  not  nearly  so  cold  as  we  expected.  We  find  all  the  spring  flowers 
have  been  blooming  for  some  time,  tulips  and  lilacs  and  fruit  trees 
all  in  full  blossom.  In  the  winter  they  claim  very  little  snow  falls 
and  stays,  “only  about  a  foot.”  The  hills  nearby  on  the  main  land  are 
always  snow  covered. 

This  is  an  island.  Islands  are  everywhere,  impressive  and  grand, 
or  small,  round,  pretty  and  in  the  way.  All  the  land  is  at  an  angle. 
They  have  been  ambitious  enough  to  build  three  tennis  courts  on 
stilts  of  wood  here  and  have  painted  the  courts  green  to  suggest 
grass.  Garden  earth  has  been  brought  in  and  put  in  place,  as  the  local 
article  is  either  rock  or  bog.  After  a  lawn  has  been  struggled  with  for 
three  years,  it  reverts  to  type  and  becomes  moss,  in  spite  of  all  one 
can  do  to  stop  it.  Life  has  its  problems  for  the  residents  here!  They 
have  no  hinterland,  on  which  to  draw  for  either  commerce  or 
produce,  but  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  is  a  population  of  seven  thou¬ 
sand  in  this  little  fishing  village  and  they  are  hospitable  and  courteous 
to  the  stranger  within  their  gates.  Milk  comes  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  by  train.  Trains  run,  one  down  one  day,  one  up  the  next.  Fri¬ 
days  none  runs  and  perhaps  Sundays  too?  I  tried  to  buy  a  New  York 
paper  and  the  shop  keeper  said  briskly,  “Oh,  yes,  we  have  them”  and 
offered  me  one  of  March  8th.  Yet  New  York  is  only  less  than  a  week 
away  by  train! 

It  rains  nearly  all  the  time.  But— this  place  (see  illustration)  looked 
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good  to  us  on  Friday  last,  when  we  tumbled  out  of  our  berths  at  the 
shock  of  rock  grinding  under  our  keel  and  the  sight  of  swirling  water 
almost  washing  one  side  of  the  deck,  as  per  photo  enclosed.  We  were 
near  shore  and  still  in  sight  of  this  town  and  an  airplane  saw  our 
plight  and  reported  it  to  the  Salvage  Co.  They  do  a  thriving  business 
as  wrecks  often  happen  in  this  so-called  harbor. 

The  other  thriving  business  is  fish.  We  went  through  the  largest 
fish  cold  storage  plant  in  the  world  here.  The  halibut  and  mackerel, 
with  which  it  is  packed  in  tons  and  tons,  is  brought  by  boat  from  a 
thousand  miles  away  to  the  north.  Some  of  the  halibut  occasionally 
weigh  several  hundred  pounds  each.  When  we  left  the  plant,  the  out¬ 
side  air,  that  we  had  thought  cold  on  entering,  seemed  like  an  oven. 
They  carry  very  low  temperatures.  Everything  was  as  clean  as  possible 
and  most  of  the  place  was  carrying  a  coat  of  frosty  crystals.  These 
fish  are  shipped  east  in  cars  that  are  not  opened  till  they  reach  their 
destination;  go  straight  through  to  the  East.  The  heads  of  the  halibut 
are  made  into  fertilizer  and  the  mackerel  is  used  for  bait.  It  is  frozen 
into  square  cakes,  a  mass  of  fish  eighteen  inches  square  by  about  six 
thick.  Evidently  pressed  into  place  for  some  of  the  fish  are  twisted 
and  not  laid  neatly,  side  by  side.  It  is  all  very  interesting  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  seen  it. 

The  pretty  little  yacht,  Rio  Bonita  is  now  in  dry  dock  undergoing 
repair,  so  we  are  trying  to  get  another  boat  to  continue  our  trip  and 
from  which  to  fish  and  hunt.  We  think  we  have  the  Pandora.  Let  us 
hope  that  famous  receptacle  for  all  the  troubles  of  mankind  may  not 
come  open,  as  in  the  fabled  tales  of  old,  and  let  loose  for  us  any  more 
adventures!  We  wish  to  keep  the  lid  on! 

In  the  meantime  we  are  to  go  by  train  to  Francois  Lake,  and  to 
make  its  circle  by  boat.  Bear,  both  grizzly  and  black,  are  said  to 
abound  there,  and  in  season,  moose  and  elk,  also  wild  goat  and 
mountain  sheep.  It  all  sounds  fascinating  and  has  the  advantage  of 
being  accessible  by  motor  from  Vancouver,  so  in  the  fall  we  can  take 
the  Packard  from  there  to  head  for  Home. 

I  have  really  been  talking  and  not  writing  a  letter  and  have  been 
interrupted  many  times,  so  please  forgive  this,  won’t  you?  We  think 
and  speak  of  you  all  so  often,  children  and  grandchildren  too,  and 
wonder  how  you  all  are. 
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Please  accept  love  from  us  both  for  all  your  dear  families  and 
believe  me, 


Always  affectionately, 
the  de  Ganahls 


On  Board  Yacht  Rio  Bonita 
Ketchikan,  Alaska 
June  20, 1931 

We  put  in  the  last  ten  days  of  the  bear  season  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Usuk  River  after  the  Rio  Bonita  was  repaired.  She  piled  up  on  the 
rocks,  fortunately  while  still  in  Prince  Rupert  Harbor,  and  was  a 
month  having  a  new  keel  block  put  in,  etc.  Saw  grizzlies  every  day 
but  got  three  only.  George  Walker  had  quite  an  experience  with  his. 
Saw  only  the  female  first,  in  thick  brush,  some  forty  or  fifty  feet 
away.  Finished  her  off  with  several  shots  and  much  protest  on  the 
part  of  the  bear.  The  old  male  heard  her  calls  of  distress  and  came 
crashing  through  the  brush  making  grizzly  noises,  punctuated  with 
gnashing  of  teeth,  whatever  that  means.  Apparently  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  meant  business.  A  half-dozen  shots  turned  him  and  he  retired, 
leaving  a  trail  of  blood. 

The  party  wisely  returned  to  camp  and  after  lunch  five  of  us  went 
out  to  pick  up  the  trail,  which  followed  through  moss-grown  timber 
falls,  muskeg  holes  and  brush,  which  could  only  be  penetrated  with 
halibut  knives,  substitutes  for  a  better  tool,  the  machete.  The  old 
gentleman  had  evidently  been  keeping  house  with  the  young  flapper, 
about  three  years  old,  which  George  had  killed.  We  found  several 
beds,  which  he  had  in  turn  occupied,  leaving  blood  in  each  from  his 
wound.  The  bleeding  finally  ceased  and  we  had  considerable  difficulty 
picking  up  the  trail  where  the  character  of  the  foliage  changed  to 
hard  brush,  with  only  an  occasional  blood  spot  to  assure  us  we  were 
on  the  wounded  bear,  as  several  other  trails  intersected  with  his. 

After  about  four  hours  of  cautious,  gruelling  work  we  came  upon 
the  old  gentleman,  cooling  off  in  a  muddy  slough,  where  he  was 
finished  off  by  a  fusillade  from  the  party,  punctuated  with  grizzly, 
and  doubtless  to  some  of  the  party,  ‘grisly”  roars.  He  was  all  of  four 
feet  and  a  half  high  and  measured  over  nine  feet  from  his  hind  paws 
stretched  backward  to  his  snout.  Altogether  he  carried  about  a  dozen 
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slugs  of  lead.  George,  depending  upon  his  expert  marksmanship, 
which  cannot  be  relied  upon  in  thick  brush,  was  using  a  270.  The 
five  or  six  pellets  from  his  pea-shooter,  at  least  annoyed  the  bear 
sufficiently  to  turn  him  but  not  enough  to  save  us  four  hours  of 
gruelling  and  treacherous  work,  over  the  worst  going  over  which  I 
have  ever  followed  a  wounded  animal. 

Anyway  from  the  episode  it  developed  that  the  grizzly  was  a 
gallant  gentleman,  who  pressed  to  the  rescue  of  his  little  friend,  to 
his  own  undoing.  He  was  not  a  grizzly  but  a  brown,  while  his  little 
friend  was  a  cross  between  silver-tip  and  brown. 

There  are  very  few  straight  silver-tips  in  the  area  we  have  just 
hunted  and  I  am  told  that  crossing  is  going  on  in  many  parts  of 
Alaska.  The  straight  bred  silver-tip  is  rather  the  exception  and  is 
found  more  often  on  the  Stikene  River  than  elsewhere. 

The  Usuk  River  debouches  through  a  series  of  deltas  from  glaciers 
eighty  miles  back  from  salt  water.  The  waters  are  a  slaty  color  from 
ground  rock;  this  debris  forms  large  flats,  heavily  timbered  in  places, 
carpeted  beneath  with  lush  growth,  skunk  cabbage,  bull  nettles  etc., 
with  patches  of  interlaced,  almost  impenetrable  thorny  brush.  The 
bear  trails  lace  through  these  deltas  and  to  follow  them  requires  not 
only  the  patience  of  Job  but  a  tight  grip  on  one’s  temper,  a  series  of 
ablutions  of  the  Oil  of  Citronella,  hip  boots  of  rubber  and  no  par¬ 
ticular  courage — at  least  until  the  bear  has  been  goaded  into  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion  by  a  small  caliber  rifle.  One  forgets  to  be  fright¬ 
ened  with  the  damnable  going  but  it  is  astonishing  how  quickly  one 
forgets  the  latter  when  the  bear  roars. 

We  tried  all  methods  of  hunting  them,  got  momentary  glimpses 
of  them  from  the  motor  boat,  as  we  threaded  the  rivers  and  estuaries. 
They  are  wise  animals  and  quickly  fade  away  from  the  sound  of 
motor  boats.  We  sat  up  on  the  meadows  and  flats,  of  which  there  are 
quite  a  few,  days  on  end.  George  had  one  shot  in  this  way  and  about 
an  eight  hour  “hike”  on  a  faint  blood  trail.  It  was  a  long  shot  and  his 
pea-shooter  merely  tickled  the  animal  sufficiently  to  keep  it  moving. 
Probably  a  belly  shot  with  one  of  these  curative,  humane,  high  speed 
bullets.  The  bear  never  even  laid  down,  he  left  the  country.  We  fol¬ 
lowed  the  trail,  and  I  would  suggest,  from  experience,  to  any  old- 
fashioned  Methodist  preacher  who  felt  it  desirable  to  introduce  some- 
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thing  to  his  flock  that  would  bring  Hell  to  the  nth  degree,  to  tell 
them  about  the  bear  trails  on  the  Usuk  River,  of  which  there  are 
many  to  be  found  in  that  warm  place.  Incidentally  the  sweat  poured 
from  our  bodies  until  our  rubber  boots  became  flooded,  almost.  But 
with  it  all,  it  is  an  intriguing  game  and  one  does  get  an  occasional 
thrill.  I  imagine  that  bear  must  be  hunted  much  according  to  the  dis¬ 
trict  topography,  flora,  water  ways,  etc. 

After  our  early  morning  pajama  call,  when  the  Rio  Bonita  slid  on 
the  rocks,  we  organized  while  she  was  under  repair  for  about  a 
month,  a  hundred  and  eighty  mile  tour,  via  lakes  and  portages,  into 
the  interior  of  British  Columbia,  to  a  place  called  Ootsa  Lake.  We 
loaded  the  party  on  four  flat-bottomed  skiffs  with  their  sleeping  bags 
and  few  necessities  and  started  on  a  route  hitherto  only  made  by 
trappers  and  engineers.  Two  glacial  streams  approach  one  another 
near  their  heads,  within  a  mile  and  a  half.  The  Government  has  con¬ 
nected  these  rivers  with  a  Decauville  track  and  a  push  car.  Over  this 
and  up  an  elevation  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet,  we  man¬ 
handled  our  boats  and  luggage,  after  clearing  the  snow  from  the 
track.  Three  days  of  advice  on  my  part  and  hard  work  for  the  men. 
This  thing  of  being  a  good  adviser  is  bad  for  a  fat  man  but  very  soul- 
satisfying  by  way  of  avoiding  turning  one’s  self  into  a  snow  plow. 

The  bear  hunt  was  on  after  this  portage.  Advice  from  the  fat  man 
would  not  work  here.  The  bear  were  on  the  slides  about  a  thousand 
feet  up,  just  below  the  general  snow  line.  Small  glaciers  extended, 
in  some  cases,  to  the  lake’s  level.  There  were  occasional  little  mead¬ 
ows,  on  very  steep  hillsides,  about  forty-five  degrees,  the  lower  areas 
largely  bordered  with  alder  brush  growing  horizontally  from  these 
slopes.  Back  tracking  elephant  trails  sends  every  grass  point  into  your 
shins,  trailing  bear  through  alders  sends  the  alder  branches  into 
your  body.  They  are  much  interlaced  and  the  first  attempts  of  one 
inexperienced  are  heart  breaking. 

I  preferred  the  risks  of  going  up  the  glacier  tongues  in  spite  of 
much  false  footing,  which  landed  me  to  the  hips  in  the  snow  with 
the  ever-present  danger  of  a  snow  slide  from  higher  levels.  The 
tongues  of  these  glaciers  for  a  hundred  feet  or  so  are  shod  with  rock, 
as  the  snow  slides  push  the  rock  ahead.  Anyway,  the  alders  are 
mashed  flat  or  torn  up  by  the  roots.  The  bear  are  spotted  on  the  hills 
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from  the  boats  with  binoculars.  One  works  up  the  mountain  for  a 
possible  shot  and  down  again.  By  the  time  one  is  down  again,  and 
after  missing  or  failing  to  get  a  shot  at  the  bear  one  went  for  (the 
shots  are  usually  two  or  three  hundred  yards  from  one  shoulder  of 
the  hill  to  another)  the  boatmen  have  sighted  another  bear,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  the  same  bear  you  have  climbed  a  thousand  feet  to  shoot,  a  half 
mile  away  and  just  as  high  as  he  was  before. 

If  one’s  enthusiasm  for  hunting  bear  has  not  been  slaked,  he  then 
starts  out  for  another  climb.  You  will  note  that  I  have  dropped  the 
use  of  the  personal  pronoun  “I,”  in  regard  to  starting  out  again  and 
probably  should  have  used  a  capital  “IF”  in  any  case.  A  black  bear 
cub  and  a  mountain  goat  was  the  bag  after  a  number  of  days  of  this 
experience.  I  forgot  to  mention  “a  practical  working  knowledge”  of 
Alaskan  myths.  The  bears  are  there,  scores  of  them,  but  the  human 
equation  to  get  them  must  be  constructed  from  the  remnants  of 
character  left  after  a  few  such  experiences  and  then  possibly  “If”  etc. 
one  may  say,  “I  am  a  bear  hunter.”  The  character-constructing  forces 
of  this  land  are  here  in  abundance  but  one  who  is  not  the  material 
which  the  forces  can  construct  will  find  much  pleasure  in  thinking 
of  over-stuffed  cushions  and  good  books. 

Fish!  Interpret  this  as  singular  and  not  plural.  For  many  many 
days  we  fished,  flies,  frogs,  salmon  eggs,  spoons,  all  the  parapher¬ 
nalia  with  which  fools  make  the  sporting  store  owners  rich,  failed  to 
lure  a  single  rise.  We  had  been  fed  with  stories  of  the  limit  catch  at 
every  brook  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  stories  I’m  afraid  we  should 
have  died  of  starvation.  And  then — suddenly  one  afternoon,  after  we 
had  left  the  ice  barriers  in  which  we  had  camped  many  nights  well 
behind  us,  the  boats  swung  around  a  bend  with  white  water  rushing 
down  hill  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach !  Something  we  should  never 
have  gotten  into!  The  leading  boat,  carrying  George  and  his  wife  and 
a  guest,  Miss  Roberts,  who  is  with  us,  swung  into  an  eddy  safely  and 
landed.  Our  boat  was  next  and  as  we  tried  to  follow  the  propeller 
struck  a  rock  and  sheared  a  pin. 

Fortunately  we  had  cleared  ourselves  of  wrappings,  as  I  had  felt 
suspicious  of  the  sudden  restriction  of  the  width  of  the  channel,  when 
we  rounded  the  curve,  so  I  stepped  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  held  it 
in  the  shallow  water  and  landed  it  on  the  nose  of  an  island  which 
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providentially  offered  us  safe  bottom.  The  following  boats  followed 
our  example.  A  careful  size-up  of  the  situation,  with  proper  pre¬ 
cautions,  landed  us  safely  in  a  camp  immediately  above  the  site  of  our 
second  big  thrill,  after  the  Rio  Bonita's  grounding.  The  boatmen 
were  sent  down  to  examine  the  rapids,  as  only  one  of  them  had  been 
through  there  before,  some  years  ago  with  a  surveying  party.  Every 
boat  would  have  been  swamped,  had  they  not  been  landed  as  they 
were  instantly.  They  were  unloaded  of  all  equipment  and  with  long 
ropes  were  “lined”  down  the  rapids  about  half  a  mile.  This  was  safely 
accomplished  and  —  then  the  sun  shone! 

There  happened  to  be  a  light  trout  line  lying  with  the  equipment 
at  the  end  of  the  portage;  the  equipment  had  been  carried  by  back¬ 
pack  for  five  hundred  long  yards.  George  picked  up  the  rod,  turned 
over  a  rock,  captured  an  ant,  threaded  it  onto  a  brown  fly  and  threw 
it  into  the  tail  of  the  rapids!  Zip!  Bang!  We  were  off!  It  was  trout 
then  for  three  or  four  days.  Rio  Bonita  was  forgotten,  the  asinine  in¬ 
troduction  to  the  rapids  a  thing  of  the  past.  Climbing  a  thousand  feet 
for  bear  we  did  not  get  became  merely  a  pleasant  episode.  We  forgot 
to  rag  the  ladies  about  the  quantity  of  their  luggage,  ceased  saying 
nasty  things  to  them  about  women  being  out  of  place  on  a  trip  like 
this.  Shifted  our  shoulders  from  a  droop  to  a  brace  and  shouted, 
“Now,  bring  on  that  cat!' 

Four  or  five  hours  more  of  lake,  with  a  scare  or  two  from  over¬ 
hanging  trees  and  rapids  and  we  arrived  at  Teter chuck  Falls.  Here 
the  boats  again  had  to  be  emptied  but  the  falls  were  approached 
with  proper  respect.  Our  introduction  to  them  was  on  the  gentle 
bosom  at  the  end  of  the  lake,  where  camp  was  established.  There  are 
five  miles  of  these  rapids  and  falls,  reputedly.  The  boats  had  to  be 
lined  down  with  ropes,  sometimes  over  jumps  of  five  or  six  foot  drop 
and  at  the  worst  place  had  to  be  removed  from  the  river,  skidded 
over  land  and  launched  again.  It  was  the  intention  to,  and  in  fact  we 
did,  make  a  camp  midway  the  distance.  Unfortunately,  the  turning 
off  place  from  the  trail  to  the  camp  was  not  properly  marked  and  our 
men  carried  about  half  the  equipment  the  full  distance  and  then 
were  compelled,  painfully,  to  carry  it  back  to  the  halfway  point.  Un¬ 
fortunately  again,  Mother  and  I  were  with  the  party  which  went 
astray,  so  we  had  seven  and  a  half  miles  to  our  credit,  provided  I  do 
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not  deduct  what  I  shall  have  to  tell  St.  Peter  of  my  conduct  and 
language  for  the  day.  We  saw  the  rainbow  in  the  trout  for  three 
happy  days.  What  a  blessing  it  is  that  the  mind  rejects  from  its 
store  house  all  but  the  pleasant  things!  Memory  is  probably  the  first 
interior  decorator! 

One  of  the  drawbacks  of  this  “Circle  Tour,”  which  we  are  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  first  tourists  to  make,  are  the  sudden  squalls  which 
blow  up  on  these  mountain  lakes.  Not  only  do  they  come  up  sud¬ 
denly  but  often  persist  with  short  intervals  for  several  days.  One  be¬ 
comes  tired  of  being  storm  bound  and  takes  chances  in  rounding 
points,  where  rock  bound  coasts,  the  cliffs  running  frequently  straight 
up,  with  very  few  landing  places,  make  it  rather  too  dangerous  for 
comfort,  especially  if  there  are  ladies  in  the  party.  But,  of  course, 
ladies  are  always  dangerous,  especially  to  men  of  my  susceptible  age. 

We  acquired  on  the  trip  two  very  fine  young  eagles,  which  were 
doing  admirably  until  they  began  to  try  their  wings.  We  called  them 
Birnie  and  Barnie  after  two  of  the  guides.  Barnie  was  droopy  one 
morning.  Investigation  showed  a  broken  wing,  which  I  very  care¬ 
fully  splinted.  We  left  them  on  the  yacht  while  bear  hunting.  On  our 
return  we  found  that  all  their  wings  were  broken.  It  then  dawned  on 
me  that  the  cause  was  that,  as  they  developed  feathers,  they  began 
to  try  their  wings  and  so  broke  them  on  their  cage.  Of  course,  in  the 
nest  they  are  in  the  open  and  have  ample  room.  So  we  are  again 
splinting  their  wings  and  hope  to  save  them  to  send  to  the  San 
Antonio  Zoo  eventually.  It  will  be  a  sad  party  if  we  cannot  rear  them. 

I  have  some  men  trying  to  get  silver-tipped  grizzlies.  This  is  a 
job,  believe  me,  and  largely  a  matter  of  accident.  First  we  must  have 
uncrossed  grizzlies,  find  cubs  of  suitable  age,  destroy  the  mother  and 
then  try  to  catch  the  cubs.  Not  a  nice  business  but  justified,  I  expect, 
by  their  educational  value. 

To  get  young  wolverines  is  practically  an  impossibility.  I  have 
arranged  for  this  winter  to  have  them  taken  in  steel  traps,  caged  and 
accustomed  to  the  cage  and  then  to  be  shipped  to  the  San  Antonio 
Zoo. 

I  have  also  a  couple  of  Alaskan  porcupines  now  at  Ketchikan 
undergoing  domestication.  And  we  caught  a  couple  of  white-faced 
Alaskan  geese,  but  alas  they  escaped ! 
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I  expect  advice  shortly  from  the  Alaskan  Game  Commission 
granting  me  permission  to  take  fauna  out  of  season,  otherwise  I 
shall  be  sadly  hampered  in  collecting.  Bear  are  too  large  in  the  fall 
to  be  taken  alive. 

Will  a  duck  swim?  Yes!  So  will  a  duckling  when  a  month  old— 
and  faster  than  a  ten  H.P.  motor  can  drive  a  skiff.  I  have  repeatedly 
cut  off  a  duckling  from  its  mother  and  chased  it  in  every  imaginable 
Hogarth  curve,  with  net  held  ready  for  its  capture.  This  chase  has 
lasted  as  long  as  ten  minutes  and  in  every  instance  the  duckling  won ! 
Greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of  everyone  in  the  boat,  even  the  collector 
himself !  They  use  arms  and  feet  in  paddling  over  the  water  and  the 
speed  they  attain  is  astounding,  as  is  their  endurance.  On  every  occa¬ 
sion  when  the  diminutive  little  fellow  saw  the  net  coming  towards 
him,  with  lightening  rapidity  he  dived,  often  not  to  be  seen  again. 
Doubtless  making  for  the  shore  and  grass  at  some  unseen  point.  It 
was,  however,  impossible  to  drive  them  into  the  grass,  when  close  to 
them.  They  would  always  dive  first,  so  you  could  not  see  where 
they  would  emerge. 

The  two  young  geese  we  happened  upon  while  we  were  chasing 
a  bear  were  grabbed  by  the  guide  when  they  fluttered  from  the  nest. 

I  mentioned  that  bears  were  gentlemen.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  they  are  gallant.  The  following  story  is  second  hand  but 
I  believe  trustworthy.  Two  little  black  bears  were  orphaned  in  the 
usual  manner  and  brought  aboard  a  yacht.  They  had  the  run  of  the 
yacht  soon  and  frequently  one  or  the  other  of  them  was  overboard, 
a  ready  boat  always  coming  to  the  rescue.  Everybody  loved  them  and 
they  loved  everyone  on  board. 

One  day  when  everyone  was  at  lunch  one  of  the  little  bears 
rushed  into  the  galley,  grabbed  the  cook  by  the  trouser  leg  and  rushed 
on  deck  again.  The  cook,  busy,  thinking  the  cub  was  romping,  paid 
no  attention.  Again  the  cub  rushed  in,  worried  the  cook,  no  result. 
Then  into  the  dining-room,  worried  the  guests  and  shot  out  the  door 
again.  Someone  at  the  table  had  sense  enough  to  scent  something 
wrong  and  followed  the  cub  on  deck.  As  he  approached  the  cub 
dived  overboard  and  as  usual  was  duly  picked  up.  The  other  bear 
was  missed.  The  yacht  swung  round  and  some  two  miles  back  the 
brother  cub  was  found  swimming  bravely.  He  too  was  picked  up 
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and  restored  to  his  brother.  They  met  with  expressions  of  happiness 
and  affection.  So,  happiness  was  restored  to  the  human  family  as  well. 
Intelligence,  gallantry  and  affection.  What  more  is  there  in  the  better 
side  of  life?  Just  where  and  with  what  do  we  take  our  departure, 
and  for  that  matter,  finish,  from  the  bear  family  ?  And  possibly  all 
animal  life,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree?  Is  it  not  merely  a  matter  of 
degree?  With  no  line  that  strictly  marks  the  division  between 
animals  ?  I  sometimes  wonder  if  inorganic  matter  is  altogether  with¬ 
out  some  form  of  life.  Is  not  life  in  all  things  and  merely  what  we 
sense  of  life  mutations  sufficiently  strong  to  stir  our  limited  sen¬ 
sibility  ? 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

P.  S.  We  cannot  tell  you  how  sorry  we  are  that  some  of  you  or 
all  of  you  are  not  with  us  on  this  trip.  The  educational  value  has 
been  immense  and  of  thrills  there  are  always  aplenty.  My  only 
trouble  is  that  I  am  feeding  too  well,  eight  pounds  over  weight  since 
I  left  White  Plains.  The  cook  has  promised  to  reform  me.  Mother 
has  not  the  nerve.  If  anything  is  good  her  one  cry  is  “This  won’t  hurt 
you”  and  she  plies  me  with  food  as  Padgett  does  the  young  eaglets. 

We  are  off  to  Wrangell  today,  two  weeks  behind  our  anticipated 
arrival  there.  May  get  in  another  bear  hunt  on  the  Stikene  River,  our 
plans  are  not  formed  beyond  this. 

We  have  many  feet  of  film,  some  of  it  we  hope  is  good.  We  have 
sent  it  all  for  development  to  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  with  instructions  to 
have  it  sent  on  to  Carl,  at  Greenlawn,  L.  I.,  from  where  it  can  be  sent 
for  your  various  exhibitions.  But  please  keep  track  of  it,  we  have  not 
seen  it.  There  may  be  much  that  is  dud. 

This  in  an  expensive  town,  costs  $.25  for  a  shoe  shine.  I  am  going 
to  have  Padgett  cut  my  hair  as  I  am  afraid  they  will  want  a  dollar 
for  doing  it.  I  wish  you  boys  would  give  me  a  yacht  in  order  to  carry 
on  this  exploration  work  of  yours.  One  that  won’t  climb  up  on  the 
rocks  when  everybody  is  in  bed.  Some  of  us  don’t  like  to  go  to  bed 
even  now,  on  that  account.  Anyway  one  that  will  sort  of  creep  up  on 
them  and  not  jump  up  on  them  at  full  speed,  please.  As  Mary  says 
“The  kind  of  a  bear  that  won’t  bite.” 
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On  board  Yacht  Rio  Bonita 
Near  Juneau,  Alaska 
July  17,  1931 

We’ve  been  threading  the  Alaskan  coast,  a  fraction  merely,  there 
are  28,000  miles  of  it.  We  embarked  in  Seattle,  Washington  on  this 
yacht  April  27th.  Had  a  delightful  month  of  the  fjords  of  British 
Columbia.  To  these  the  Creator  assigned  His  greatest  sculptors.  They 
are  chiselled  with  magnificent,  thrilling  grandeur.  The  sheer  beauty 
of  heaven-reaching  peaks,  canyons  carpeted  with  snow  in  their  upper 
levels,  tapering  down  to  glacier  tongues  reaching,  and  in  some  cases 
overhanging,  the  sea  at  their  bases.  The  white  expanse  is  picked  out 
increasingly  in  the  lower  levels  with  dark  green  conifers  struggling 
up  to  points  lost  in  the  snow  line.  The  shadows  rising  from  the  bases 
until  the  crowns  only  are  bathed  in  the  golden  evening  sunlight, 
leaves  the  imagination  suspended  with  awe  and  respect  for  the  great 

work  of  the  Master  and  gratitude  for  the  privilege  of  beholding  the 
work  of  His  great  artists ! 

Jarvis  Arm,  a  great  fjord  gauged  by  glacial  action  in  remote  times, 
lies  some  two  days  out  of  Vancouver.  Walls  of  gray  rock,  all  but 
perpendicular  on  either  side,  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar,  holding 
precariously  in  crevices,  ledges  and  patches,  mark  the  way  eastward 
reaching  for  the  high  Rockies.  An  islet  in  the  mouth  of  a  gorge 
marks  the  entrance  to  Princess  Louise  Inlet.  The  tide  was  running 
seaward  when  we  arrived  and  we  found  a  cataract  rushing  from  this 
Inlet.  A  few  hours  wait  and  the  inflowing  tide  reversed  this  phe¬ 
nomenon.  When  the  Arm  was  full  the  yacht  penetrated  between 
walls  scarcely  fifty  feet  apart  on  placid,  silent  water  to  the  Inlet,  an 
arm  from  an  arm  of  the  sea.  Only  once  in  twenty  four  hours  is  it 
possible  to  do  this,  during  the  daylight  high  tide.  Inward  we  passed 
on  this  placid  water,  the  sides  of  the  Gorge  laced  with  cataracts  and 
waterfalls,  silver  threads  falling  in  spray  and  waving  through  the 
green  of  the  spruce  trees.  A  mile  of  this,  a  turn  in  the  Gorge,  a  mag¬ 
nificent  glacier  terminating  half  way  up  the  snow-capped  peak  from 

whose  foot  gushed  a  river  careering  wildly  down  the  mountain¬ 
side. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sunlit  day,  clouds  at  different  elevations  rising 
towards  and  lighted  by  the  sun,  filled  the  place  with  life  and  anima- 
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tion.  The  whole  place  was  alive  with  movement,  rushing  water, 
mad  to  reach  the  sea,  then  gracefully  floating  upward  again  in  clouds 
from  the  pull  of  the  sun.  Beyond  an  Indian  cabin  or  two  no  habita¬ 
tion,  as  yet,  spoke  of  man.  Finding  anchorage  for  the  yacht  we 
pressed  on  in  the  motor  launch  exploring  and  ever  finding  new  in¬ 
spiration  for  our  thoughts,  until  at  last,  hidden  near  the  head  of  the 
Gorge,  nestled  in  berry  bushes,  spruce  and  cedar,  we  found  the  soul 
of  a  man!  A  gentleman,  certainly,  who  had  known  all  the  refine¬ 
ments  of  life.  A  cabin  built  of  fitted  spruce  logs  at  the  end  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  walk  through  the  trees.  A  door  hewn  from  logs,  unfettered 
with  keys  and  a  card  on  the  door,  “You  are  welcome,  Come  in  and  be 
at  Home.  Will  be  back  Sunday”  (signed)  “MacGregor.” 

The  door  opened  at  our  touch  to  the  latch  and  we  knew  Mac¬ 
Gregor,  the  man!  Bear  skins  carpeted  the  floor.  A  lounge  made  of 
spruce  logs  faced  a  large  fireplace.  To  the  right  was  a  case  of  books, 
all  good  ones.  A  spruce  mantle  shelf  above  which  were  racked  his 
guns.  A  student’s  lamp  at  the  right  corner  of  the  lounge,  magazines 
of  the  type  that  appeal  to  educated  men  on  the  table.  A  typewriter 
on  the  spruce  log  table  near  a  window.  Walls  hung  with  various 
trophies  of  the  chase.  A  bath  room,  heater  and  modern  sanitation. 
Kitchen  immaculately  clean,  a  bed  room,  the  bed  also  of  spruce  logs, 
another  room  for  guests.  Of  pictures  there  was  only  one,  that  of  a 
beautiful  and  distinguished  woman,  and  in  this  picture,  I  fancy,  lay 
the  story  of  it  all. 

We  walked  carefully  about  the  place  not  to  disturb  the  spell  which 
was  upon  us  or  the  soul  which  we  felt  lived  there.  We  carefully 
latched  the  door  but  carried  away  with  us  one  of  the  pleasant  episodes 
of  our  lives.  MacGregor  had  more  truly  found  the  solution  of  life 
than  many  of  us.  That  he  was  a  genial  soul  was  indicated  by  the 
note  upon  the  door.  I  am  sure  that  he  communed  with  spirits  from 
the  glacier,  the  waterfalls  and  drifting  clouds. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  has  just  remarked  she  is  sure  he  had  gone  to  con¬ 
sult  a  physician  for  rheumatism  from  the  cold  and  dampness,  as  his 
home  caught  the  spray  from  the  falls.  Of  course,  she  caught  this  idea 
from  civilization!  Thus  we  take  the  joy  out  of  life!  I  am  quite  sure 
there  are  many  MacGregors  in  the  wilds  of  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska. 
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I  know  one  character,  in  this  case  it  is  Mulvany,  about  seventy 
years  of  age.  Believe  it  or  not  after  you  hear  the  story.  An  Irishman, 
of  course!  A  graduate  of  one  of  the  large  Universities.  Packer,  this 
means  literally  carrying  loads  on  your  back,  cook,  guide,  frontiersman 
and — gentleman ! 

We  met  Mulvany  while  oh  the  “Circle  Tour,”  a  route  we  in¬ 
augurated  as  tourists,  hitherto  used  by  trappers  and  surveyors  only. 
We  were  hunting  grizzly  bear.  We  had  come  out  from  the  hundred 
and  eighty  miles  in  four  flat-bottomed  boats,  skiffs  with  outboard 
motors,  which  carried  a  party  of  thirteen,  my  lucky  number.  Guides, 
boatmen,  two  ladies  and  ourselves.  Mulvany  had  come  out  with  the 
game  warden,  possibly  to  see  what  we  were  doing.  What  we  were 
doing  was  climbing  up  one  or  two  thousand  feet  to  try  a  shot  at  a 
grizzly  bear  that  was  not  there  when  we  arrived.  After  a  climb  of  this 
kind,  through  alder  bushes  which  poked  their  branches  out  hori¬ 
zontally  from  the  mountain  side,  up  snow  slides,  all  combined  to 
make  the  most  damnable  going  you  can  imagine,  finding  the  bear  had 
departed,  sliding  down  forty-five  degree  slopes,  we  find  Mulvany 
pointing  to  the  bear  on  a  different  slope  of  the  mountain  which  we 
had  ascended. 

Another  climb  and  a  three  hundred  yards  shot  across  the  canyon 
made  me  feel  that  I  would  prefer  the  kind  of  bear  that  charged!  If 
we  did  not  get  the  bear  we  got  Mulvany.  Now  to  come  to  the 
“believe  it  or  not”  part.  We  had  to  make  a  portage  of  three  or  four 
miles  down  some  very  rough  water,  down  which  our  skiffs  had  to 
be  lowered  by  ropes  and  around  which  our  equipment  was  carried. 
This  old  gentleman  shouldered  a  hundred  pounds  of  luggage,  walked 
five  miles  with  it  and  repeated  the  journey  thrice.  Here  is  a  man 
schooled  in  civilization,  who  deliberately  shuffles  it  all  off  in  prefer¬ 
ence  for  carrying  heavy  loads,  cooking,  trapping,  guiding  and  what- 
notting  over  well  nigh  trackless  countries.  I  regard  Mulvany  as  an  in¬ 
telligent  man  and  a  philosopher.  Never-the-less,  I  prefer  the  manner 
in  which  MacGregor  handles  the  job,  expresses  his  philosophy. 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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On  Board  Yacht  Rio  Bonita 
Juneau,  Alaska 
July  27, 1931 

Mr.  C.  H.  Kearny 

San  Antonio,  Texas 

My  Dear  Clint: 

Glad  to  have  Sullivan’s  and  your  joint  telegram  of  June  16th;  have 
cabled  Wrangell  to  ascertain  sex  of  young  moose.  If  female,  there  is 
little  use  in  shipping  up  the  mother.  The  mother  was  raised  as  a  pet. 
In  wandering  around  the  farm  evidently  had  a  love  affair  with  a  wild 
moose.  She  came  in  one  day  with  a  calf,  rather  conclusive  evidence. 
As  she  is  in  the  interior  from  Wrangell,  it  will  be  some  time  before  I 
know.  Will  wire  in  ample  time  if  young  one  is  male  and  I  can  get 
her. 

Juneau  cubs  died  the  night  before  they  were  to  be  shipped.  The 
cage  was  all  ready.  We  had  left  them  ashore  in  Juneau  and  I  suspect 
they  were  poisoned,  possibly  accidentally,  as  they  were  in  the  back 
yard  of  a  photographic  shop.  I  realize  the  importance  of  getting  a 
large  Alaskan  brown  bear.  It  will  be  impossible  to  do  this  this  year. 
The  telegram  came  through  from  the  Governor  and  the  Mayor  of 
San  Antonio  all  right  and  the  Department  was  entirely  willing  to 
give  me  the  necessary  permit,  but  careful  enquiry  developed  that  cubs 
of  these  large  bears  cannot  be  taken  later  than  May,  due  to  their  size 
and  ferocity  of  temper.  I  am  laying  lines  to  have  them  collected,  if 
possible,  next  spring.  This  also  applied  to  wolverines  and  young  goats. 
Will  also  try  to  get  the  black  tailed  deer  and  sheep,  Glacier  bear  and 
Emperor  geese. 

I  know  the  situation  so  much  better  now,  that  I  am  sure  I  can 
have  more  success  on  another  trip,  which  I  hope  to  make  in  1933. 

I  have  not  heard  whether  the  brown  bears  or  grizzlies  were 
shipped  from  Vancouver.  The  last  from  Mr.  Bryan  Williams,  the 
Game  Commissioner,  indicated  this  would  be  done. 

The  eagles  were  shipped  on  July  24th,  expressed  by  water  from 
Juneau,  taking  the  rails  at  Seattle.  Canned  salmon,  can  opener  and 
instructions  were  nailed  on  their  crate.  We  used  the  crate  we  had  had 
built  for  the  bears.  You  understand  it  takes  four  years  for  the  eagles 
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to  develop  their  white  heads  and  markings.  This  was  the  second  pair 
collected  and  left  us  in  perfect  condition.  Thoroughly  domesticated. 
We  carried  them  on  the  back  of  the  yacht  six  weeks,  made  a  picture 
of  their  nest  when  they  were  taken  and  copied  it  in  the  stern  of  the 
yacht,  making  the  bottom  of  the  nest  of  branches  and  small  limbs, 
entirely  open  and  exposed  to  the  elements.  Very  little  soft  stuff,  the 
nest  almost  flat. 

They  developed  from  little  puffy  balls  into  birds  that  would  hover 
a  foot  or  two  over  the  nest  with  their  wings.  Kept  them  gorged  on 
fish.  No  water,  certainly  the  mother  never  gives  them  any.  In  this  way 
they  kept  their  own  nest  scrupulously  clean,  with  consequent  danger 
to  audiences,  which  they  always  attracted  in  port.  The  location  of  a 
young  eagle’s  nest  is  coated  with  white  droppings  which  fall  ten  or 
fifteen  feet  in  a  radius  around  the  nest,  but  the  nest  itself  is  always 
free  from  them.  The  first  pair,  which  we  destroyed,  as  their  legs  and 
wings  did  not  harden  and  were  broken,  invariably  ejected  their 
excreta  through  the  wire  opening  in  the  front  of  the  cage,  in  which 
we  erroneously  placed  them,  but  never  inside  the  box.  We  have 
every  hope  that  the  present  pair,  well  feathered  and  strong,  will  arrive 
safely.  We  fed  them  on  canned  salmon  a  day  or  two  before 
leaving. 

We  have  secured  a  young  hair  seal,  a  dear  little  fellow,  which  we 
are  trying  to  nurse  into  domesticity.  He  is  now  taking  a  little  milk. 
Weighs  about  twenty-five  pounds,  was  caught  in  a  salmon  trap,  had 
one  eye  injured.  We  are  told  that  after  once  eating  they  are  easy  to 
raise  and  become  delightful  pets.  When  the  yacht  is  anchored  they 
are  even  allowed  to  swim  about  loose,  returning  after  a  play  in  the 
water.  We  are  not  going  to  take  this  sort  of  chance.  Does  the  Zoo 
want  him  or  her  ?  I  do  not  know  which.  Mr.  Sullivan  will  know  or 
can  ascertain  if  they  will  live  in  fresh  water.  In  which  case,  I  presume 
a  nice  place  could  be  made  for  the  seal  at  the  spring. 

I  will  appreciate  it,  if  you  will  write  to  the  Governor  and  to  the 
Mayor,  extending  my  thanks  for  the  telegrams  to  the  Game  Com¬ 
missioner  in  Juneau.  We  have  made  warm  friends  of  these  officials 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  every  help  in  getting  fauna  in  the  future. 
They  are  delightful  people.  I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Governor  and 
the  Mayor  for  their  introductions.  I  feel,  as  these  were  solicited 
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through  you,  that  my  expressions  of  appreciation  for  their  efforts,  as 
well  as  that  of  Mr.  Steves,  should  be  expressed  through  you.  Our 
whole  trouble  has  been  the  month  lost  when  the  Rio  Bonita  ran 
on  the  rocks. 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  letters  of  July  ist  and  6th  which 
were  delivered  on  our  arrival  in  Juneau  this  second  trip.  Please  con¬ 
gratulate  Cresson  on  his  rifle  shooting.  If  he  becomes  as  good  a  shot 
as  his  father,  he  will  be  first  instead  of  fifth  in  some  of  the  meets  of 
the  future.  I  certainly  hope  you  all  have  a  good  time  in  Colorado. 

I  sent  you  a  long  letter  some  weeks  ago  generally  descriptive  of 
our  trip  thus  far  and  telling  the  story  of  our  Unuk  River  hunt.  I  hope 
to  go  in  there  again  on  September  ist  and  after  a  hunt  there  on  the 
Unuk,  which  is  in  Alaska,  into  British  Columbia. 

The  trout  fishing  has  me  puzzled  to  understand  it.  In  some  rivers 
or  creeks  there  are  absolutely  none,  in  others  you  will  find  them 
bunched  in  a  few  pools,  or  rapids,  and  none  in  other  spots.  Never¬ 
theless,  we  have  had  some  wonderful  fishing,  with  some  blank  and 
several  poor  days.  There  are  three  classes  of  trout:  Dolly  Vardens 
which  run  up  to  twenty  inches,  good  fighters  but  rather  dry  and 
insipid  on  the  table,  have  pink  spots,  frequently  found  in  abundance 
in  the  rapids  where  the  tide,  which  is  from  twelve  to  eighteen  feet, 
comes  over  them,  also  in  the  upper  reaches;  cut-throats  also  running 
to  twenty  inches,  dark,  black  spots,  good  fighters,  which  when  biting 
well  on  flies  or  spinners  or  preferably  salmon  eggs,  keep  the  reels 
singing.  They  bite  best  in  the  lakes  where  small  streams  debauch  into 
the  lakes. 

The  Rainbow,  which  I  regard  as  the  king  of  trout,  running  usually 
considerably  larger  than  the  others,  delicious  on  the  table,  very 
gamey,  usually  at  the  edge  of  swift  water,  particular  about  striking 
and  altogether  demanding  a  better  type  of  fisherman.  Usually  not, 
though  occasionally,  in  streams  inhabited  by  cut-throats  and  Dolly 
Vardens.  They  are  never  as  abundant  and  their  streams  are  fewer. 
They  are  my  favorite  sport  and  a  half  dozen  Rainbows  caught 
through  a  weary  day  makes  it  perfect,  while  one  is  a  bit  peeved  if 
less  than  twenty  to  fifty  Dollies  or  Cut-throats  are  caught  by  two  or 
three  anglers.  One  day  we  caught  eighty  Cut-throats,  a  few  of  twenty 
inches,  none  under  twelve.  It  was  a  perfect  day.  The  same  day  we 
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caught  four  young  ducks  but  they  died  within  twenty-four  hours.  We 
are  told  they  are  very  hard  to  raise.  On  another  we  got  over  a  hundred 
beautiful  crabs.  Crab  a  la  Newberg  was  the  order  for  the  following 
few  days. 

In  one  stream,  Box  Canyon,  the  river  enters  the  sea  through  a  series 
of  natural  bridges,  dark,  cave-like  affairs.  It  connects  a  lake  two 
or  three  miles  above,  flowing  alternately  above  and  below  ground. 
The  whole  valley  consists  of  badly  shattered  basalt,  geysers  at  places, 
coming  up  in  the  river  bed.  Where  the  stream  can  be  reached  in  one 
of  these  cave-like  openings  the  fish  were  abundant  of  all  sizes,  Dollies 
and  cut-throats. 

We  tried  every  conceivable  method  to  beguile  them.  Flies  of  all 
colors,  spinners  of  various  designs,  salmon  eggs  and  clams.  Occa¬ 
sionally,  rarely,  a  weak-minded  one  would  attack.  They  could  be 
plainly  seen  in  the  very  clear  water,  some  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep.  We 
tried  a  very  large  spinner,  some  two  and  a  half  inches,  red  on  one 
side  and  silver  on  the  other.  Every  time  this  spinner  was  thrown  in 
all  the  fish  would  follow  it  until  it  was  drawn  in,  like  boys  around  a 
circus  parade  and,  I  think,  for  the  same  reason.  Occasionally  one 
would  be  snagged,  they  never  struck.  They  seemed  never  to  tire  of 
this  game.  To  salmon  eggs,  clams,  other  kinds  of  spinners  and  flies 
they  paid  no  attention.  We  worked  at  them  nearly  all  day  and  were 
rewarded  with  about  a  half  dozen  fish.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  day.  The  climbing  was  hard,  scrambling  over  almost  impossible 
barriers,  with  Devil’s  club,  a  large  bull  nettle  but  apparently  not  so 
poisonous,  frequently  adding  its  caressing  attention,  holes  in  rocks 
often  led  to  invisible  depths;  truly  an  adventure,  emphasize  it  for  a 
fat  man.  One  Rainbow  rewarded  us,  from  swift  water,  this  day. 

I  have  observed  that  all  these  trout,  at  times,  do  not  strike,  as  we 
understand  it.  I  have  seen  them  come  gently  up  to  a  bait,  munch  off 
the  bait  and  spit  out  the  hook.  In  fact,  one  has  to  learn  to  detect  a 
delicate  grating  along  the  line  and  then  strike,  to  get  these  fish.  One 
who  is  not  on  to  it  may  fish  for  hours  and  get  nothing,  while  one 
who  has  learned  to  detect  the  almost  indefinable  grating  along  the 
line  will  get  them  every  few  minutes.  I  have  seen  them  do  this  in 
clear  water  repeatedly  and  it  is  astonishing  how  adroitly  they  can  re¬ 
move  the  bait  and  spit  out  the  hook,  without  the  angler  knowing  that 
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they  are  doing  so.  This,  of  course,  applies  in  still  water,  as  the  cast  is 
sinking  and  where  the  fish  will  not  follow  the  bait  being  drawn  in. 
Of  course,  they  sometimes  hook  themselves.  In  swift  water,  they 
strike,  as  we  understand  it,  and  frequently  do  so  in  still  water.  Many, 
many  times  have  I  taken  two  and  three  on  a  fly,  double  or  triple 
hooked,  of  course,  on  the  same  leader,  at  a  single  cast. 

I  had  one  delightful  day  and  worked  for  five  hours.  Two  of  us 
got  eight  fish  in  a  very  clear  stream,  and  six  of  them  were  deliberately 
snagged.  We  could  see  them  lying  in  gently  moving  water  about  four 
or  five  feet  deep.  The  fishing  meant  simply  hundreds  and  hundreds 
of  casts.  I  put  a  light  shot  on  a  twelve  inch  extension  to  the  leader. 
The  trick  was  to  throw  the  cast  so  it  would  sink  over  the  fish’s  back 
and  strike  before  it  touched  him.  If  the  leader  touched  him  first,  he 
was  gone.  “Unsportsman-like”  you  will  say.  I  disagree!  Had  they  been 
biting  we  would  have  cleaned  the  pool  in  a  short  time.  Every  chance 
was  with  the  fish,  and  also  for  him  to  get  away.  His  fighting  ability 
was  multiplied. 

Salmon  fishing  is  a  great  sport.  Trolling  with  rod  and  reel  with 
a  hundred  yards  of  line,  in  water  sometimes  three  or  four  hundred 
feet  deep.  Two  lines  are  used.  One  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  at  the 
end  of  which  is  a  five  to  twenty  pound  lead.  On  a  stiff  wire  attached 
to  the  top  of  the  lead,  about  a  foot  long,  is  attached  a  clothes  pin.  You 
play  out  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet  of  your  reel  line  and  then  clamp  the 
clothes  pin  on  to  your  reel  line.  Then  lower  the  lead  and  pay  out  the 
reel  line  at  the  same  speed,  this  carries  the  bite  of  the  reel  line  down 
with  the  lead.  You  change  the  depth  of  your  lead  line,  leaving  the 
bite  slightly  taut  on  your  reel  line,  until  you  find  at  what  depth  the 
King  salmon  are  biting.  The  fish  jerks  the  reel  line  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  clothes  pin  and  if  he  is  hooked  there  is  no  uncertainty  about  the 
matter.  Of  course,  this  is  ocean  or  sea  arm  fishing. 

I  rank  tarpon  fishing  first,  Rainbow  trout  second  and  King  salmon 
third.  But  like  the  Irishman’s  whiskey,  it  is  all  good.  A  forty  pound 
King  salmon  on  a  light  rod  and  reel  keeps  the  nerves  a-tingle  for  a 
good  half  hour.  We  caught  one  on  a  nine  ounce  rod,  time,  over  an 
hour.  Either  herring  or  spoons  five  inches  long  are  used.  The  King 
salmon  are  the  only  salmon  that  do  not  die  after  spawning.  Their 
record,  I  believe,  is  ninety-five  pounds.  More  frequently  thirty  to  fifty. 
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Occasionally  the  meat  is  white  but  seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  time 
pink,  or  red. 

The  commercial  fisher  boats  have  four  poles,  some  thirty  feet  long, 
two  swung  out  either  side  of  the  boat,  at  different  elevations.  The 
lines  run  down  to  windlasses  driven  by  a  sprocket  on  the  gas  engine, 
any  one  of  which  may  be  operated  when  needed.  The  line  pulls  over 
to  the  stern  of  the  boat,  the  fish  is  machine  hauled  to  the  stern,  where 
the  fisherman  puts  his  left  hand  around  the  line  and  as  the  fish  clears 
the  water  stuns  it  with  a  club  held  in  his  right  hand.  In  addition  to 
this  they  have  what  they  call  a  “hog,”  that  is,  one  stout  line  attached 
to  a  bar  by  a  bridle.  From  this  bar  some  ten  to  fifteen  lines  are  hung, 
the  bar  is  weighted  to  a  fixed  depth,  spoons  attached  to  the  end  of 
each  line.  The  fish  that  takes  these  spoons  are  allowed  to  drown  and 
are  towed  behind  the  boat  until  the  fisherman  concludes  to  take  in 
the  “hog.”  In  this  way  they  are  able  to  operate  the  four  lines  when¬ 
ever  a  fish  is  caught  and  the  “hog”  whenever  they  see  fit.  The  “hog” 
carries  short  lines  at  fixed  depths.  The  fishermen  could  not  operate 
so  many  long  lines  independently.  The  trolling  speed  is  about  two  and 
a  half  miles  an  hour. 

There  are  large  cold  storage  houses  at  Ketchikan  and  Prince 
Rupert  and  train  loads  of  fish  leave  the  latter  place  with  British 
Columbia  fish  and  Seattle  with  Alaskan  fish  for  the  eastern  states. 
The  halibut  fisheries  are  the  mainstay  of  Alaska  and  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  Much  of  the  halibut  is  caught  around  Kodiak 
Island  and  crosses  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  in  little  halibut  vessels,  many  of 
them  thirty  feet  long.  They  are  taken  by  hook  and  line,  sometimes 
from  six  hundred  feet  of  water  or  more.  Thousands  of  hooks  are 
spliced  to  one  main  line  six  feet  apart,  both  ends  of  the  main  line  are 
anchored,  a  barrel  as  a  buoy  attached  to  one  end,  the  line  pulled  and 
rebaited  periodically.  The  fish  are  iced  when  the  ship  is  loaded  and 
sent  to  the  freezing  houses  at  the  respective  ports  where  they  are  kept 
indefinitely,  near  zero  temperature,  awaiting  demand.  Sixty  per  cent 
of  the  fish  that  is  used  in  the  East,  I  am  told,  is  shipped  from  Alaska 
and  British  Columbia  waters. 

Some  wholesale  drug  company  has  been  trying  to  find  a  substitute 
for  cod-liver  oil,  which  is  valued  for  its  vitamin  content.  They  have 
examined  thousands  of  fish  and  finally  traced  the  halibut  as  produc- 
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in g  in  its  liver  fifteen  times  as  much  vitamin  as  the  cod,  that  is  ounce 
for  ounce  of  liver,  but  the  halibut  is  a  small-livered  fish,  relatively. 
Nevertheless,  this  company  is  preparing  to  purchase  halibut  livers  to 
make  a  similar  oil  to  that  made  from  the  cod  liver.  A  peculiar 
feature  is  that  the  halibut  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  surface  fish,  or 
rather  fish  which  absorb  their  vitamins  from  the  sun  near  the  surface, 
while  the  halibut  is  a  flat  fish  living  near  the  bottom.  Either  the 
surface  fish  must  go  down  to  him  or  he  come  up  to  the  surface  fish,  if 
this  statement  is  true. 

Another  tall  statement  made  by  a  chemist  of  this  company  is  that 
a  halibut  grows  one  pound  a  year,  males  run  to  sixty  pounds  and 
females  to  four  hundred.  Imagine  four  hundred  year  old  flappers  with 
beaux  of  sixty;  I  should  have  liked  to  have  cross-examined  this  chap. 
I  am  told  that  all  small  halibut  caught  are  rejected  up  to  ten  and 
twenty  pounds.  What  a  waste  of  life!  If  this  chap’s  statement  is  true 
halibut  fishing  is  destined  to  come  to  a  close  in  a  few  decades  in 
Alaska.  The  statement  is  made  that  north  of  the  Alaska  peninsula  is 
untouched  fishing  grounds.  The  boats  are  going  farther  for  their  fish 
all  the  time.  Southeastern  Alaska  is  about  fished  out  of  halibut,  though 
we  have  caught  some  good  ones  on  trout  lines.  The  waste  of  young 
fish  in  the  canneries  is  terrific. 

We  are  not  going  on  to  Kodiak  but  will  fish  our  way  South;  go 
for  a  deer  hunt  the  20th  of  August,  a  bear  hunt  on  the  first  of  Septem¬ 
ber  and  again  in  British  Columbia  about  the  fifteenth  of  September, 
with  moose  and  goat,  we  hope,  added.  I  hope  you  will  not  have  grown 
tired  with  these  long-winded  notes,  but  as  the  whole  story  has  been 
most  interesting  to  me,  I  thought  it  might  also  be  to  others,  especially 
to  boys. 

The  porcupines  are  in  Ketchikan  and  we  should  ship  them  in 
about  a  month,  by  which  time  they  should  be  domesticated.  These 
animals  are  preserved  at  all  times  in  Alaska,  the  reason  being  that 
they  can  be  killed  with  a  stick  and  as  they  are  harmless  it  is  desired 
to  have  them  in  quantities  for  those  who  may  be  lost  in  the  woods. 

There  has  been  very  little  fur  seal  fishing  this  year.  This  is  pelagic 
sealing  which  is  permitted  to  the  Indians  only.  They  claim  prices  are 
too  low.  The  seal  herds  are  shepherded  by  American  cruisers  as  they 
go  to  their  breeding  grounds  every  year. 
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You  are  aware  that  salmon,  with  the  exception  of  the  king  salmon, 
die  on  the  spawning  grounds.  The  rivers  become  horribly  smelly 
affairs  late  in  the  season.  The  disintegrating  bodies  of  these  dead 
salmon  supply  the  food  for  the  young  salmon  who,  in  due  course,  go 
out  to  sea  and  are  lost,  so  far  as  scientific  knowledge  is  concerned,  to 
return  in  four  years  weighing  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds,  to  render 
up  their  lives  in  the  same  spawning  grounds,  in  the  great  economy 
and  cycle  of  life.  This  has  always  appeared  to  me  a  fearful  waste.  In 
pondering  over  the  matter  a  few  days  ago,  this  thought  came  to  me. 
Instead  of  being  a  waste,  it  is  a  wonderful  lesson  in  the  economy  of 
Nature.  We  saw  in  one  hatchery  where  22,000,000  young  salmon  nad 
been  hatched  and  poured  into  the  one  stream.  Now  at  a  glance  you 
will  see  that  if  the  bodies  of  the  old  salmon  were  not  in  the  streams, 
much  of  it  falling  to  the  bottom  in  the  form  of  mulch,  the  young 
salmon  could  not  possibly  survive  from  lack  of  food.  The  bodies  of 
the  parents  supply  this  food  until  the  young  are  ready  to  go  to  sea, 
where  they  fulfill  their  unknown  mission,  put  on  from  ten  to  twelve 
pounds,  return  in  four  years,  to  repeat  the  cycle.  In  this  cycle  they 
supply  man  with  millions  upon  millions  of  pounds  of  food. 

It  is  quite  clear,  it  seems  to  me,  why  their  instinct  always  carries 
them  to  the  same  stream  to  spawn.  The  stream  will  take  on  its  natural 
capacity  for  spawning  salmon  and  only  that.  Every  stream  where 
salmon  can  ascend  the  falls  and  rapids  before  interfered  with  by  man, 
develops  this  capacity.  If  the  instinct  of  the  salmon  did  not  bring  the 
salmon  back  to  the  same  stream,  there  would  be  an  overcrowding  in 
some  streams  and  a  shortage  in  others.  The  balance  of  Nature  is  thus 
preserved.  Man  has  interfered  with  this  balance,  over  trapped  some 
of  the  streams  and  in  places  investments  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  are  lying  idle,  from  this  lack  of  foresight.  He  is  remedying 
this  with  fish  hatcheries  and  the  concensus  of  opinion  is  that  good 
government  work  is  restocking  the  salmon  rivers,  restoring  Nature’s 
balance.  We  invariably  find,  where  politics  are  inactive,  government 
departmental  work  is  excellent. 

Salmon  traps  are  no  longer  allowed  at  the  mouths  of  rivers,  but 
in  the  arms  or  channels  of  the  sea.  The  old  salmon  wheels  we  read 
of  are  said  to  be  still  used  in  the  Yukon  but  are  not  allowed  in  the 
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canneries.  The  substitute  is  the  trap.  A  trap  is  really  a  maze,  covering 
possibly  an  acre,  with  net  bottoms  and  sides,  hung  on  to  a  framework 
of  logs.  The  maze  leads  the  salmon  into  various  pockets,  where 
they  remain  until  the  boats  come  along  and  haul  up  the  nets.  It  is 
called,  I  believe,  “brailling, ”  and  is  done  daily  during  the  season.  The 
trap  is  anchored  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or  a  half  mile  from  shore  and 
from  it  to  the  shore  is  led  a  net  weighted  at  the  bottom  and  floated  at 
the  top.  The  salmon,  threading  their  way  through  the  mazes  of  the 
islands  to  their  respective  streams,  strike  this  net,  follow  it  to  the  open 
mouth  of  the  maze,  thence  into  the  various  maze  pockets  and  via  tug 
boats  and  barges,  elevators  to  the  canneries,  more  or  less  automatic 
canning  machinery,  into  tins  and  boxes,  railway  express  and  steamers. 
There  is  graft  all  along  the  line,  until  finally  it  reaches  your  table, 
after  the  big  grafters  in  New  York  have  loaded  it  up  so  all  the  traffic 
will  stand  and  sometimes  more.  Even  after  that  the  doctor  and  under¬ 
taker  get  their  whack  out  of  it,  when  we  have  overeaten.  Thus  the 
great  march  of  Nature’s  economy  moves  forward.  The  seas  off  Alaska 
help  to  buy  the  shoes  and  the  embalming  fluid  for  the  undertaker. 

There  is  positive  evidence  of  the  truth  that  salmon  return  every 
four  years  to  their  own  spawning  ground.  A  mountain  slid  into  one 
of  the  branches  of  the  Fraser  River  in  recent  years.  The  river  was 
plugged  for  a  year  or  two,  when  the  obstruction  was  washed  away. 
Ever  since  this  occurrence  there  is  no  run  of  salmon  in  that  river 
every  fourth  year,  but  in  each  of  the  intermediate  three  years  the  runs 
are  as  usual.  The  slide  simply  stopped  the  movement  of  salmon  for 
that  year.  The  Government  caught  the  cue  and  is  replanting  the 
salmon  for  that  year. 

Padgett  is  fine  and  impatiently  looking  forward  to  more  hunting. 
He  was  eagle  nurse  and  is  now  a  seal  nurse.  Always  kindly,  interested 
and  interesting.  A  lovable  boy. 

All  my  best  to  you  all, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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RIO  BONITA  RHYMES 

Vol.  I.  No.  I  Lynn  Canal,  Alaska 

Presented  to  Father  on  his  sixty-second  birthday, 
parade  of  all  on  board. 

In  this  our  first  sheet, 

Our  readers  we  greet. 

It  may  not  look  neat. 

May  blunder  in  feet. 

Its  cost  ?  It’s  a  treat. 

Here’s  to  the  man  they  call  “Boss”, 
Scornful  of  collars  with  gloss. 

As  kind  as  can  be, 

On  land  or  on  sea, 

Sleeps  well  on  rocks,  slopes,  or  moss. 
Here’s  to  his  most  charming  wife, 
Gaily  she  follows  his  life. 

“Arty”  with  needle, 

Knows  how  to  wheedle, 

Plays  on  the  type  like  a  fife. 

Our  Captain 
His  eyes  are  blue. 

His  laugh  rings  true, 

He  cheers  our  hearts 
Straight  through. 

He  casts  a  fly 
Unerring  eye, 

The  poor  fish  darts, 

It’s  through. 

He  doth  regale 
Our  minds  with  tale, 

Of  foreign  parts 
Gone  through. 


July  27,  1931 
in  a  singing 
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He  calls  it  “luck” 

It’s  more  of  pluck, 

The  thing  that  starts, 
all  through. 

A  halibut  fisherman,  Joe 
A  bachelor.  Why,  I  don’t  know. 

“To  fish — it’s  no  kick. 

On  board  I  will  stick.” 

And  lands  a  rock  cod  the  first  throw. 

There  was  a  good  looker  called  “Chief” 

In  stature  he’s  not  very  brief, 

He  wrote  “Apple  Sauce,” 

To  Blevins’  sad  loss, 

Of  maiden’s  young  hearts  he’s  a  thief. 

Here’s  to  the  youth  from  Bombay, 

Who  has  travelled  from  home  a  great  way, 
Aiming  to  please, 

Smiles  when  boys  tease 
Long  may  Narain  with  us  stay. 

Padgett  was  an  army  man, 

Bends  his  head  back  to  his  toes, 

Climbs  great  trees  to  eagle’s  nests, 

Where  he  stands  with  arms  at  rest. 

Now  give  eaglets  “stern”  repose. 

Next  we  name  young  Morris  Blevins, 

Like  a  gift  from  out  the  hevins, 

Treating  oft  the  other  fella, 

From  cold  bottle  of  citronella 
When  he  wanted  some  more  yet, 

Told  his  Boss  his  “feet  were  wet.” 

“We  can  live  without  books 
But  Can’t  live  without  cooks.” 
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Here’s  to  one,  from  dusk  to  dawn, 

Always  smiling,  ne’er  a  frown. 

If  there’s  music  in  the  sphere, 

It  is  sometimes  mixed  with  tears. 

When  we  perched  upon  the  rocks, 

Gave  us  tea  while  clad  in  socks. 

Was  there  soot  within  tin  cup? 

We’d  just  blink,  and  sip,  sup,  sup. 

Did  the  smoke  our  eyes  bedim  ? 

We  are  grateful  still  to  him. 

When  we  shook,  cold  hands  and  feet, 

He  prepared  warm  things  to  eat. 

Our  Guest 

(Who  should  have  come  first) 

Here’s  to  the  author ,  the  dear  Dean’s  sweet  “daughter” 
Her  verses  are  neat,  stands  on  her  own  feet 
Is  never  too  weary  to  always  be  cheery, 

Her  pictures  we  like  and  how  she  does  “hi\e” l 


On  Board  Rio  Bonita 
Skagway,  Alaska 
July  29,  1931 

My  Darling  Children: 

Mother  and  I  are  sitting  on  the  sun  deck  of  the  Rio  Bonita,  in 
glorious  sunshine,  a  delightful  temperature  of  sixty-five,  with  a  gentle 
breeze.  The  place  is  Skagway,  dead  end  of  a  so-called  Lynn  Canal, 
the  starting  point  for  the  gold  fields  of  the  Klondyke.  Here  was 
one  of  the  gateways  to  that  magic  land  where  restless  souls  of  all 
nationalities  were  spewed  from  crafts  of  every  description,  seaworthy 
and  otherwise,  into  a  struggling  mass  of  humanity,  each  reaching  out 
with  his  mind,  body  and  ultimate  ounce  of  energy,  to  grasp  at  for¬ 
tune.  Some,  a  few,  obtained  it  by  pluck  and  determination,  some 
through  luck,  and  some  through  climbing  over  the  weak  and  trem¬ 
bling  shoulders  of  their  fellow  men.  The  time  and  energy  spent  was 
far  more  valuable  than  the  gold  that  came  to  the  favored  few.  But 
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there  was  another  profit  that  cannot  be  valued  in  so  base  a  metal; 
this  lay  in  the  character  that  was  built  into  many  thousands,  whose 
spirit  and  determination  carried  them  over  impossible,  blizzard 
swept,  precipitous  mountain  passes,  through  lakes  of  crushing  ice, 
through  passes  of  heaving,  churning  water,  where  “Fear  of  Death 
was  pilot,”  till  finally  came  those  greatest  builders  of  all,  to  the  souls 
of  men  and  women  who  can  stand  them,  disillusion  and  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

It  is  in  the  formation  of  character  that  our  nation  has  drawn  her 
great  profit  from  Alaska,  more  than  from  her  gold,  her  copper  and 
her  salmon.  It  is  the  facts  themselves  that  make  poets  and  writers, 
even  scientists  and  great  leaders.  Thus  Alaska  expressed  herself  in 
Robert  W.  Service.  Her  story  will  freshen  the  spirit  of  humanity  for 
all  time.  Her  alchemy  has  tempered  to  finer  metal,  not  only  those 
who  came  equipped  with  those  qualities  which  have  been  in  the  van¬ 
guard  of  American  leadership,  but  the  dross  and  dregs  of  humanity 
were  better  for  their  coming.  A  cross  section  of  the  American  people 
heard  the  call;  their  story  bettered  the  lives  of  all  who  have  read 
with  seeing  eyes.  Many  a  “girl  called  Lou,”  many  a  “Cherry  Malotte” 
earned  happier  names  as  Alaska  built  strength  into  their  lives.  I  am 
persuaded  we  can  go  back  to  ’49  and  see  in  the  rush  for  California 
gold  fields  greater  profit  to  our  people  in  the  strengthening  of  their 
souls,  than  in  the  gold  they  found.  May  it  not  be  true  that  where  the 
spirit  is  stressed,  character  is  built  to  stand  the  strain?  Theodore 
Roosevelt  expressed  it  in  two  words,  “Live  strenuously.”  May  there 
not  be  just  as  good  an  entrance  to  the  Heaven  beyond  the  Pearly 
Gates  as  through  the  Gates  themselves?  In  fact,  I  wonder  which  is 
the  main  entrance.  The  broad,  beaconed  and  charted  highway,  with 
ministers  guiding  souls  at  every  cross  road,  or  the  zig-zag  path  which 
scales  the  walls  into  Heaven  by  innate  virtue  acquired  by  strong  liv¬ 
ing. 

An  episode  has  just  had  its  last  chapter  written  in  Skagway. 
Molly  Walsh  was  one  of  those  “girls  called  Lou.”  A  granite  memorial 
to  her  has  just  been  unveiled  in  Skagway.  Molly  had  loved,  not  only 
unwisely,  but  learned  to  love  strongly.  He  was  a  packer,  graduating 
from  loads  on  his  back  to  a  pack  horse  train.  Molly  was  the  propri¬ 
etress  of  a  rest  house,  where  those  who  could  pay  were  not  the  only 
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ones  who  left  her  house  refreshed  and  rested.  He  became  wealthy  and 
forgot  how  Molly  loved  him,  married,  and  possibly  lived  happily.  In 
time,  Molly  too,  forgot,  it  seemed,  and  married.  She,  too,  had  become 
wealthy.  It  may  have  been  for  this  she  was  sought  by  the  man  who 
married  and  murdered  her.  This  was  many  years  ago.  The  packer 
died  a  few  years  since  and  in  his  will  commanded  that  a  bust  of  Molly 
Walsh  should  be  erected  on  a  granite  pillar  in  Skagway,  to  com¬ 
memorate,  not  the  love  he  had  borne  her,  but  the  life  of  a  good 
woman.  This  monument  was  unveiled  a  few  days  ago  by  the  lead¬ 
ing  man  of  the  town  and  the  citizens  bared  their  heads  in  respect  for 
one  of  those  “girls  who  (might  have  been)  called  Lou.”  Dig  out 
from  your  libraries  the  “Ballads  of  a  Chechako”  etc.  and  freshen  up 
your  lives  with  Service,  whose  characters,  I’m  sure,  often  scaled  the 
walls  of  Heaven,  though  rarely  entered  via  the  charted  road  of  the 
Pearly  Gates. 

A  little  story  occurs  to  me.  It  is  one  of  London’s  or  Beach’s,  I 
forget  which.  A  wizened  little  chap  and  his  wife  (a  drug  clerk  will 
do)  pined  for  better  things.  He  had  heard  that  eggs  were  worth  five 
dollars  each  in  pure  gold  dust  in  Dawson  City,  but  the  cost  of  freight¬ 
ing  them  was  many  dollars  a  pound.  He  and  his  little  wife  burned 
the  lights  many  nights,  brought  the  full  force  of  their  intellects  on 
how  to  reach  Dawson  and  pay  their  way  with  the  grub  stake  left 
when  they  should  arrive.  It  occurred  to  this  intellectual  giant  that  as 
eggs  were  sold  by  the  piece  and  freight  was  by  the  pound  that  a 
careful  selection  of  small  and  light  eggs  would  leave  them  with  the 
much  desired  grub  stake  when  landed  in  Dawson  City.  The  suffer¬ 
ings  of  himself  and  his  wife  may  all  be  passed  over,  suffice  it  that  the 
eggs  were  guarded  with  every  care,  arrived  finally  in  Dawson  City. 
There  the  news  spread  like  wild  fire  that  a  “Chechaeko”  had  arrived 
with  twelve  dozen  eggs. 

A  grand  opening  for  the  egg  feast  was  announced.  The  little 
shack  was  filled  with  men,  with  heavy  “pokes”  to  have  a  feast  of  eggs 
at  five  dollars  per.  If  all  went  well,  it  meant  a  seven  hundred 
dollar  grub-stake  for  the  little  couple  with  gold  to  be  found  at  the 
grass  roots  to  follow.  But,  Alas!  with  the  odor  of  hot  lard  the  miners 
sensed  the  smell  of  rotten  eggs!  Heard  a  scream  from  the  wife,  rushed 
in  to  find  the  little  drug  clerk  hanging  by  the  neck  from  the  rafters, 
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a  suicide.  His  small,  light  eggs  were  rotten  in  the  first  place.  I  may 
not  have  the  story  just  right.  Anyway,  it  is  probably  as  near  right  as 
Rex  Beach  or  Jack  London  had  it.  Now,  I  should  not  have  told  this 
story  except  for  the  lesson  it  teaches.  In  the  first  place,  little  drug 
clerks  should  continue  to  make  up  prescriptions.  The  disappointment 
was  good  for  the  miners  and  the  little  woman  probably  had  a  chance 
to  marry  a  real  man!  But  the  real  moral  is  this,  where  freight  rates 
are  high  only  the  very  best  goods  should  be  shipped.  A  lot  more 
truth  in  this  than  you  will  think. 

Pick  up  your  map  of  Alaska  and  note  the  big  gut  called  Chatham 
Strait,  commencing  about  Lat.  50  at  Cape  Decision.  Follow  it  north, 
almost  a  straight  line  to  Skagway.  Follow  up  the  map,  northward 
and  notice  the  string  of  little  lakes  covering  quite  a  broad  area.  Go 
back  to  Cape  Decision  and  look  to  the  East  and  you  will  find  an 
archipelago.  Then  ask  yourself  if  the  Chatham  Strait  and  Lynn  Canal, 
a  straight  gut  covering  about  four  degrees  of  latitude,  is  not  a  fault, 
represented  farther  north  by  fractures  which  are  now  lakes  running 
along  the  axis  of  the  fault  to  the  Klondike  River.  The  River  itself 
possibly  being  on  a  line  of  a  farther  westerly  extension  of  the  fault. 
Carry  your  mind  a  little  farther  and  ask  if  it  would  not  be  the  most 
likely  thing  to  find  gold  along  the  line  of  the  tributaries  of  this  fault, 
where  fractures  had  exposed  the  mountain  ranges  to  snows,  rain  and 
glacial  action,  which  had  acted  as  an  accumulator  for  the  gold 
nuggets,  wherever  they  could  find  bed  rocks  and  pockets  therein  to 
lodge  themselves.  This  is  my  guess  of  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  gold- 
bearing  territory,  or  better  put,  one  of  the  reasons  they  have  been 
able  to  find  the  gold.  I  do  not  believe  that  Alaska  has  been  touched, 
or  barely  so.  It  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  richest  States  in  the  Union 
when  roads  have  been  bored  through  its  mountains  from  which  pros¬ 
pectors  can  operate. 

I  heard  a  popular  angle  the  other  day  on  one  of  the  results  of  the 
depression  and  lack  of  employment.  Some  years  ago  in  California  a 
dam  burst  and  displaced  the  over-burden  of  bed  rock  to  a  large  area 
of  land.  Unemployed  men  by  the  hundreds  are  now  panning  gold 
from  this  bed  rock,  drawn  to  the  job  by  lack  of  other  employment.  I 
am  told  that  thousands  of  men  have  gone  back  to  panning  gold  all 
over  the  mining  country.  As  the  result  of  this,  it  is  my  guess,  that  in 
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five  to  ten  years  we  will  begin  to  hear  of  an  increase  in  gold  produc- 
tion. 

It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that  men  with  “hunches”  and  determination 
open  up  the  grounds  for  the  scientists  to  tell  them  later,  quite  prop¬ 
erly  how  it  should  be  handled.  How  often  fools  lead  the  wise!  Ford  is 
an  illustration  of  a  man  who  was  much  of  a  fool  and  is  still  some¬ 
what  of  a  fool,  reaping  a  harvest  from  one  generation  at  the  expense 
of  another.  He  has  taught,  and  the  world  believes  him,  and  is  still 
acting  on  it,  that  it  is  sound  economics  to  give  the  other  fellow  the 
money  to  pay  for  your  goods  with.  And  if  you  can’t  get  his  money 
accept  his  promise  to  pay.  This  boosts  everything,  until  the  cash 
drawers  of  the  producers  become  glutted  with  I.O.U.s.  That  is  just 
what  has  occurred  and  business  will  not  become  brisk  again  until  the 
I.O.U.s  have  become  liquidated  with  hard-worked-for  earnings  and 
enough  saved  up  to  enable  the  sheep  to  listen  to  the  “Baa!  Baa!  Baa!” 
of  the  strong-armed  advertiser  and  salesman  propaganda  him  into, 
buy!  buy!  buy!  This  the  sheep  will  do  again  in  about  five  years  and 

the  happy,  logical  and  desirable  process  of  squeezing  out  the  fools  will 
repeat  itself. 

I  used  to  think  Ford  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  men,  but  now  ques¬ 
tion  if  he  is  not  an  industrial  W.  }.  Bryan  whom  the  Lord  developed 
for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  world  a  lesson.  The  measure  of  a 
man’s  value  to  the  world  is  not  how  good  his  heart  is  but  how 
soundly  he  thin\s  and  acts.  A  life  buoy  to  a  drowning  man  is  only 
useful  if  it  has  buoyancy  to  hold  him  up  and  he  is  able  to  grasp  it. 
Ford’s  policies  are  like  a  good  drink  of  whisky,  fine  for  a  short  while 
until  the  reaction  begins,  after  the  effects  have  worn  off. 

I  am  loving  this  life,  even  if  I  have  a  little  sore  back,  which  I  am 
glad  to  say  is  mending  nicely.  We  have  been  exceptionally  fortunate 
in  having  a  crew  each  one  of  which  is  a  hundred  per  cent  on  his  job, 
plus  characters  and  dispositions  that  make  them,  jointly  and  severally 
a  loveable  lot. 

Day  before  yesterday  your  telegrams,  which  each  of  you  pleased 
me  very  much  by  sending,  reminded  me  it  was  my  birthday.  The 
sting  was  taken  out  of  it  by  those  wires  and  a  surprise  party,  which 
surrounded  my  bed,  on  which  I  was  “taking  it  easy”  with  my  back. 
The  cook  came  in  with  a  beautiful  cake  all  bedecked  with  candles, 
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the  Captain  and  the  crew,  warm  hearts  and  friendly  faces,  followed 
with  a  handsome  pair  of  brushes  for  my  hair.  Miss  Roberts,  our  guest, 
contributed  a  poem  in  which  each  of  the  crew,  and  Mother  and  I, 
came  in  for  an  amusing  stanza.  Miss  Roberts  and  the  Dean,  her 
brother  (Dean  of  the  Department  of  Mineralogy  of  the  University  of 
Washington  at  Seattle)  have  run  up  to  Whitehorse  from  here  by  rail, 
the  port  of  embarkation  on  the  Yukon  River.  The  Railway  follows 
much  of  the  old  miner’s  trail.  I  wanted  Mother  to  go.  She  insisted 
on  staying  with  me.  When  I  slip  my  moorings,  slide  over  the 
precipice  and  start  down,  down,  down  {up!  up!  up!)  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  sure,  if  you  don’t  watch  her,  she  will  cut  her  own  and  insist 
on  coming  with  me.  She  is  not  enjoying  this  trip  but  makes  herself 
think  she  is  because  I  am.  Suppose  I  am  very  selfish  and  wanderlust 
is  incurable. 

We  are  coming  home  in  October  and  will  spend  the  winter  in 
White  Plains  until  February  or  March,  then  to  India  and  Africa,  hop¬ 
ing  by  then  some  of  you  will  want  to  join  us.  (Hurray!)  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  seem  too  far  away  and  two  years  too  long  {amen)  not 
to  see  you  all  again.  We  will  not  have  half  done  Alaska,  have  not  the 
proper  kind  of  boat  for  the  rough  waters  farther  west.  Safe  enough, 
I  suppose,  but  not  comfortable  in  bad  weather.  I  feel  that  the  most 
interesting  part  we  will  miss,  Kodiak  Island,  Central  and  Northern 
Alaska,  grizzlies,  polars  and  walrus,  Esquimaux,  dog  teams,  will  all, 
let  me  hope,  be  something  for  the  future. 

Mount  Katmai,  the  Valley  of  Ten  Thousand  Smokes.  Some  years 
ago  this  mountain  blew  up,  its  scene  or  site  is  now  a  lake  eight  and 
a  half  miles  in  circumference.  The  explosion  was  distinctly  heard  in 
Juneau,  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away.  Ashes  covered  all 
ground  over  a  foot  deep  for  over  a  hundred  miles  from  the  scene  of 
the  explosion.  The  dust,  thrown  into  the  air,  is  said  by  scientists  to 
have  affected  the  climate  of  the  whole  North  temperate  zone  for  the 
following  year.  Near  this  mountain  was  the  valley  of  Ten  Thousand 
Smokes,  said  to  contain  fifteen  square  miles  freckled  with  fumeroles. 
Much  of  the  ground  is  too  hot  to  walk  upon,  in  other  places  tents 
could  be  struck  and  dinner  cooked  in  an  adjacent  fumerole.  We  have 
heard  reports  that  since  the  explosion  these  fumeroles  are  dying  out. 
The  scientists  expect  in  time  they  will  become  filled  with  water  and 
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express  themselves  as  periodical  geysers,  as  in  Yellowstone  Park.  The 
land  is  one  of  mystery  and  calling  for  exploration.  Perhaps  some  day 
some  of  you  will  see  it  with  us,  here’s  hoping! 

I  imagine  the  only  way  to  get  Mother  on  another  trip  like  this 
will  be  to  have  some  of  you  along.  She  does  not  have  the  interest  in 
“Soapy”  Smith  and  Molly  Walsh  that  I  do.  Soapy  Smith  was  a  high¬ 
wayman  and  murderer  of  the  rush  Klondike  days.  It  is  said  in  his 
favor,  that  he  was  good  to  the  poor,  never  robbed  anyone  until  their 
“pokes”  were  full.  I  should  have  characterized  this  trait  as  being  in¬ 
dicative  of  good  judgment  rather  than  as  having  a  kind  heart.  Tender- 
feet  going  in  had  good  words  to  say  for  Soapy  on  the  route  in.  The 
successful  ones,  with  pokes  full  of  gold  nuggets  were  not  so  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  him  on  the  way  out.  Finally  the  lucky  ones  formed 
a  Vigilance  Committee,  advertised  a  meeting  for  all  good  citizens 
to  devise  means  of  letting  those  full  pokes  get  out  without  dividing 
with  Soapy.  Sent  word  to  Soapy  they  would  kill  him  if  he  came  to  the 
meeting.  Soapy  naturally  thought  this  unfair,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
parties  principally  interested,  he  thought  he  should  have  representa¬ 
tion.  He  came  to  the  meeting,  killed,  and  was  killed  by  the  leading 
spirit  of  the  poke  protectors.  They  pulled  at  the  same  moment.  Reid, 
the  leader  of  Law  and  Order  missed.  Soapy’s  shot  went  true,  but  not 
enough  to  stop  Reid’s  second  shot,  which  put  an  end  suddenly  to  all 
Soapy’s  charitable  considerations  for  the  poor.  Reid  lived  ten  days, 
thus  earning  the  reward  of  virtue  by  ten  days  over  Soapy.  A  monu¬ 
ment  was  erected  to  Reid,  two  have  been  erected  to  Soapy.  One  was 
carried  away  piecemeal  by  the  tourists,  or,  I  am  told,  at  one  fell 
swoop  by  some  students,  while  the  second  one,  of  stone,  is  being 
gradually  chipped  away  by  interested  tourists !  Reid’s  monument  re¬ 
ceived  no  such  loving  attention  and  stands  unscathed,  bearing  the 
inscription  “He  died  for  the  Honor  of  Skagway.” 

Anybody  looking  at  Skagway  today,  when  it  has  fallen  from  a 
Whoopee  town  of  fifteen  thousand  to  a  mass  of  empty  wooden  build¬ 
ings  housing  some  five  hundred,  wonders  whether  the  honor  of  Skag¬ 
way  was  not  buried  with  Reid.  Anyway,  Skagway  has  this  monu¬ 
ment  in  its  favor.  Other  things  in  its  favor  might  be  more  difficult  to 
find.  A  great  host  of  adventurous  spirits  passed  through  its  portals 
but  as  Mother  sagely  puts  it,  even  their  ghosts  have  passed  on.  One 
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can  only  find  reason  for  coming  to  Skagway  in  its  history,  no  difficulty 
in  finding  reasons  to  get  away. 

We  have  a  new  guest  aboard  the  Rio  Bonita,  a  rival  for  all  our 
affections,  a  young  suckling  seal  (seals  are  mammals)  which  wandered 
into  a  salmon  trap.  I  guess  at  that  moment  it  was  not  being  nursed. 
We  bought  it  for  five  dollars  at  a  salmon  cannery.  Not  that  we 
feared  it  would  become  canned  salmon  but  we  felt  it  was  not  being 
looked  after,  had  had  one  of  its  eyes  kicked  out  by  a  workman,  and 
we  wanted  to  try  to  save  it.  After  much  effort  we  have  persuaded  it 
to  take  a  little  milk  and  an  occasional  fish  roe.  The  boat  has  to  be 
stopped,  all  hands  called  on  deck,  a  long  line  put  on  to  the  young 
seal,  bulldog  fashion,  while  he  has  his  bath  about  twice  a  day.  He 
comes  out  much  refreshed  and,  if  we  can  keep  him  from  winding  his 
leading  string  around  the  propellers,  we  will  probably  have  an  “ele¬ 
phant  seal  on  our  hands,”  with  the  duty  of  wishing  him  on  some  zoo. 
He  is  not  a  fur  seal  or  some  of  you  might  want  him  for  a  cape.  He  is 
a  most  loveable  little  fellow,  cuddles  in  our  arms  like  a  baby,  loves 
the  swimming  hole  like  a  small  boy.  Must  have  a  pillow  to  sleep  on 
at  night.  Mother  won’t  let  him  sleep  with  me  in  bed.  I  do  not  mind 
when  he  is  not  wet.  Anyone  would  like  to  sleep  with  him,  he  is  such 
a  dear  little  fellow,  again,  provided  he  is  not  wet,  which  I  know  from 
experience  has  its  drawbacks. 

I  want  all  the  kiddies  to  know  that  some  day  I  want  them  to  go 
fishing  with  me.  Persuade  little  Mary  that  I  really  mean  it.  I  hope 
she  has  not  lost  faith  in  my  promise. 

Dear  love  to  you  all,  my  children.  This  trip  would  be  perfect  if  I 
could  have  you  with  me. 

Affectionately, 

Father 

On  Board  the  Rio  Bonita 
Alaskan  Coast 
Summer  of  1931 

My  Dear  Captain  Philipps: 

At  long  last  your  letter  dated  the  first  of  May  and  again  “at 
Home,”  Ditchley,  Enstone,  Oxfordshire,  England  brings  me  in  touch 
with  an  address  to  which  I  can  write  and  tell  you  how  deeply  I  feel 
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the  terrible  ordeal,  through  which  the  medical  fraternity,  superim¬ 
posed  with  missionary  stupidity,  forced  you  to  pass.  That  your 
splendid  spirit  has  overcome  the  unhappy  mixture  of  M.D.’s  and 
missionaries  is  evident.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  science  mixing 
with  missionary  development.  The  “blue  mass”  pill  or  compound 
cathartic,  with  a  little  iodine  and  sticking  plaster  seems  to  be  the 
“window  dressing”  with  which  the  missionaries  bring  the  benighted 
heathen  into  reach  of  the  instruments  with  which  his  soul  is  cured. 

I  have,  however,  seen  one  case  in  which  the  medical  ability  was 
sufficiently  pronounced  to  warrant  the  savage  in  risking  the  subse¬ 
quent  operation  on  his  religion.  This  was  in  Aba,  Belgian  Congo, 
and  perhaps  you  may  know  the  missionary.  His  name  has  escaped 
me  but  he  was  really  doing  a  wonderful  work  and  was  a  capable  sur¬ 
geon  and  doctor.  Even  he,  in  justifying  the  withdrawal  of  his  ability, 
which  was  really  great,  from  the  benefit  and  great  need  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  to  the  African,  contended  seriously  that  he  only  practiced  sur¬ 
gery  and  medicine  in  order  to  bring  the  heathen  within  his  grasp  and 
so  “save  his  soul.”  I  am  afraid  he  regarded  me  as  hopeless,  as  I  con¬ 
tended  that,  what  in  effect  was  his  window  dressing,  was  the  real 
justification  of  his  being  in  Africa. 

But  even  your  philosophy  and  mine  have  many  points  of  diver¬ 
gence.  I  can  conceive  of  spiritual  profit  in  sacrificing  yourself  to  a 
broken  back  and  double  pneumonia  in  the  behalf  and  within  the 
environment  of  people  of  your  own  kind,  who  would  appreciate  the 
sacrifice  and,  in  appreciating,  at  least  exercise  some  of  the  higher 
instincts  of  the  race.  I  would  separate  you  altogether  from  the  mis¬ 
sionary  cult  but  find  it  difficult  to  do  so  in  one  respect.  The  mission¬ 
ary  concerns  himself  with  an  intangible  and  doubtful  immortality 
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of  a  savage,  while  you  concern  yourself  with  a  tangible  and  positive 
mortality  of  the  savage.  And  I  am  unable  to  convince  myself  that  the 
sacrifices  expressed  in  broken  backbones  is  at  all  justified  or  leaves  an 
adequate  profit  in  the  balance  sheet,  when  the  backbone  is  yours,  and 
is  one  which  the  knowledge  of  your  history  assures  me  was  hard  to 
break.  And  this  statement  to  you  symbolizes  my  whole  trend  of 
thought  on  erroneous  policies  of  the  Government  to  her  unenlight¬ 
ened  subjects.  A  policy,  by  the  way,  which  had  its  genesis  and  has 
been  shaped,  from  time  to  time,  in  missionary  incubators.  The  ques- 
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tion  should  be  posed  thus:  wherein  lies  the  greater  profit  to  human¬ 
ity?  In  conservation  and  development  of  members  of  our  own  race 
or  the  sacrifice  of  our  own  race  to  the  questionable  benefit  of  savage 
paramountcy  ? 

Your  Colonial  Ministers  have  constantly  pursued  the  policy  that 
the  interest  of  the  black  man  should  be  paramount.  This  is  a  result 
largely  of  missionary  thought,  operating  through  political  employ¬ 
ment.  The  Administrators  all  over  the  black  countries  listen  more 
earnestly  to  the  call  of  the  black  man  than  to  those  living  amongst 
them  of  the  white  race,  who  have  given  their  all  to  save  the  Empire. 
Run  your  eyes  down  the  map  from  the  Sudan  to  Southern  Rhodesia, 
bring  India  into  the  picture,  then  tell  me  that  Tracy  Philipps  is  right 
in  his  Kingdom  of  Kigezi,  instead  of  becoming  a  firebrand,  demand¬ 
ing  throughout  the  land  supremacy  for  the  white  man. 

You  see  your  African  Administrators  are  limbs  from  the  bole  of 
a  tree  which  draws  much  inspiration  from  missionary  roots.  After  all, 
Captain,  faulty  as  the  white  man’s  civilization  may  be,  granted  that 
it  may  not  be  the  best  civilization,  nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  one 
we  have  and  know  and  those  on  whom  we  are  dependent  to  carry 
on  the  torch  should  be  selected  and  developed  from  converts  to  a 
white  man’s  supremacy.  I  am  far  from  the  conviction  that  we  have 
the  best,  but  I  am  definitely  sure  that  it  is  all  we  do  have  and  without 
it,  in  this  stage  of  the  world’s  development,  chaos  will  follow.  These 
views,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  old  and  tiresome  to  you.  I  also  expressed 
them  to  H.  E.  the  Governor  of  Uganda.  I  observed  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye,  but  his  audible  reactions  indicated  the  missionary  root.  I  have 
heard  since,  that  his  speeches  have  been  more  in  line  with  practical 
politics,  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him,  indicating  possibly 
that  the  missionary  tea  tables  in  England  were  slackening  their  grip 
on  African  policies  into  the  hands  of  practical  administrators  who 
have  a  “practical,  working  knowledge  of  solar  myths  in  their  heads.” 

I  had  a  letter  from  Captain  Pittman,  who,  as  you  probably  know, 
is  on  leave  for  two  years  in  Rhodesia,  engaged  on  a  game  census  in 
that  country.  I  hoped  to  join  him  there  about  the  middle  of  1932. 
The  indications  are  that  he  will  finish  the  job  and  be  off  on  home 
leave  before  I  arrive.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  heard  you  were  all 
right  again  and  back  on  the  job  in  Africa  somewhere.  It  delighted 
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us  to  know  that  your  health  was  reestablished  and  that  there  was  a 
prospect  of  quarrelling  with  you  again  in  1932.  We  expect  to  leave 
New  York  for  India  next  February  and  be  in  Africa  by  May  or  June, 
coming  in  at  Mombassa  and  picking  up  our  caravans  in  Nairobi.  Cap¬ 
tain  Pittman’s  stories  of  insecure  bridges  on  the  route  from  Southern 
Africa  to  Nairobi,  forecasting  the  necessity  of  stripping  and  unload¬ 
ing  our  lorries  at  each  bridge,  may  cause  us  to  confine  our  depreda¬ 
tions  to  Tanganyika,  Kenya  and  possibly  northward  to  Somaliland 
(British). 

I  have  been  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with  Sir  Geoffrey 
Archer,  a  retired  Governor  of  British  Somaliland,  who,  I  think,  was 
also  at  one  time  Governor  of  the  Sudan.  I  have  not  met  him  per¬ 
sonally  but  know  him  only  through  a  delightful  correspondence 
which  arose  through  a  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Gerritt  Forbes,  a  wanderer 
much  like  myself.  Perhaps  you  know  him  and  can  confirm  our  agree¬ 
able  impressions  ?  He  is  an  ornithologist,  and  we  had  hoped  he  was 
to  make  this  yachting  trip  with  us.  I  believe  he  is  somewhere  in  Africa 
now. 

We  have  been  wandering  over  the  southwestern  coast  of  Alaska 
and  at  the  risk  of  making  myself  more  disagreeable  still,  am  sending 
you  some  extracts  from  some  family  letters,  which  may  while  away 
an  idle  hour.  In  any  event  they  will  tell  you  what  we  have  been  doing. 

We  are  much  interested  in  the  news  of  the  coalition  Government 
in  England  and  our  respect  increases  for  Baldwin  and  Mac  Donald. 
It  may  be  fortunate  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  somewhat  of  a  stormy 
petrel,  is  not  in  the  picture. 

I  am  unable  to  regard  the  worldwide  depression  as  a  disaster  with¬ 
out  a  blessing.  The  wound,  however,  is  too  deep  and  too  gaping  to  be 
sewn  up  and  cured  by  mere  statesmanship.  It  must  heal  by  granula¬ 
tion,  from  the  bottom  up.  Ruptured  economic  cells  must  rebuild  and 
the  world  is  in  for  ten  years  of  an  economic  struggle.  The  blessing 
lies  in  old  values  again  being  reestablished :  frugality,  industry,  moral¬ 
ity,  honesty,  moderated  ambitions  for  economic  supremacy.  The 
breeching  of  the  wall  of  American  self-sufficiency  and  the  end  of  her 
aloofness  from  world  affairs  emerges  from  it. 

I  refrain  from  expressing  all  I  think,  because  you  are  an  English¬ 
man,  anyway  you  know  my  ideas.  Just  one  thought  that  I  ponder 
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over  and  am  amazed  that  the  rest  of  the  world  has  been  unable  to 
find  a  salutory  check  to  the  size  of  the  big  spoon  with  which  we 
feed  ourselves.  Sixty  per  cent  of  the  world’s  gold  lies  in  the  vaults  of 
the  American  treasure  house.  We  have  lost  the  ability  to  measure  with 
other  yardsticks.  If  the  rest  of  the  world,  crowded  out  of  our  mar¬ 
kets  by  the  tariff  wall,  took  the  one  drastic  step  of  the  demonetiza¬ 
tion  of  gold,  it  would  leave  us  with  sixty  per  cent  of  this,  then,  use¬ 
less  metal  and  the  entire  loss  of  our  foreign  trade.  Your  pound  would 
drop,  measured  in  our  value,  to  two  dollars,  your  factories  would  hum 
with  manufacturing  the  goods  for  your  own  needs  and  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  manufactured  goods.  Such  gold  as 
would  come  to  your  coffers  would  be  sent  to  us  to  pay  your  debts. 
This  you  would  not  mind,  as  you  would  have  no  use  for  it  and  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  imagine  what  we  would  do  with  it.  The  greatest  mistake 
that  England  ever  made  was  going  back  to  the  gold  standard.  But  I 
suppose  this  is  merely  the  “idle  thought  of  an  idle  fellow.” 

If  this  reaches  you,  and  it  must  go  via  England,  to  the  address  on 
your  letter,  I  shall  hope  to  hear  from  you  in  White  Plains,  to  the 
effect,  first,  that  you  are  your  old  self  again,  second,  that  you  are  in 
Africa  somewhere  that  I  may  see  you,  and  third,  the  something  that 
comes  from  Tracy  Philipps  and  can  come  from  no  other  source. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  every  good  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

On  board  Yacht  Rio  Bonita 

Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia 

\ 

August  27, 1931 

My  Dear  Fred: 

I  feel  somewhat  guilty  at  not  having  written  you  sooner.  While  it 
would  appear  that  knocking  about  on  a  yacht  on  the  Alaskan  coast 
is  a  loafing  life,  to  us,  anyway,  it  has  been  hectic,  possibly  due  to  my 
inability  to  avoid  starting  something. 

This  experience  you  must  sometime  add  to  yours,  in  your  career, 
but  do  not  attempt  to  have  it  along  the  usual  tourist  routes  and 
methods.  Tourists  usually  spend  their  time  in  avoiding  being  swin¬ 
dled.  The  usual  tourist  route  is  lined  with  swindlers,  parasites, 
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skunks,  wolves,  porcupines  and  other  wild  animals  walking  on  two 
legs.  It  is  best  to  avoid  them  in  this  form  and  confine  your  experience 
with  these  animals  to  their  natural  habitat  when  they  are  perambulat¬ 
ing  naturally  on  four  legs.  In  spite  of  all  this,  Alaska  has  been  one  of 
my  most  delightful  experiences.  So  much  so,  that  if  I  am  able  in  the 
future  to  dampen  Mrs.  de  Ganahl’s  objections,  I  hope  to  return. 
There  are  28,000  miles  of  thrillingly  beautiful  fjords,  bays  and  chan¬ 
nels.  Each  in  a  setting  all  its  own,  designed  and  executed  by  some 
Tiffany  of  Heaven,  granted  there  is  such  a  place,  and  that  Tiffany 
has  a  branch  there.  The  question,  of  course,  arises,  if  there  is  no  such 
place  some  Power  somewhere,  some  how,  laid  out  the  Works.  If  it 
just  happened  without  rhyme  or  reason,  all  our  ideas  about  plans, 
drawing  office  and  engineers  are  wrong. 

I  have  from  time  to  time  written  letters  to  the  children,  skimming 
over  some  of  our  experiences  and  wanderings.  I  am  wishing  copies 
of  some  of  these  on  you.  Not  by  way  of  punishment,  as  you  may  con¬ 
sign  them  to  the  waste  basket  at  your  own  volition.  Shove  them  in 
your  pocket  and  when  idling  on  some  train  and  have  reached  the 
limit  of  your  schemes  to  convince  some  poor  oil  man  that  one  of  your 
cracking  plants  is  the  only  way  to  save  him  from  drowning  himself 
in  oil,  pull  them  out  and  read  them. 

I  enjoyed  your  cowboy  book  immensely.  Two  books  I  suggest 
your  reading,  Man  and  his  Universe  and  The  Believing  World . 
Would  send  them  but  unobtainable  here.  The  book  you  sent  me 
carried  me  back  to  the  days  of  my  youth. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  best  wishes, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 

On  board  Yacht  Rio  Bonita 
Prince  Rupert,  British  Columbia 
August  27,  1931 

Rupert  Pratt,  Esq. 

Medway  Oil  &  Storage  Co. 

Isle  of  Grain,  Kent 

England 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pratt: 

We  are  nearing  the  end  of  a  five  months  cruise  in  British  Colum- 
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bian  and  Alaskan  waters.  Archipelago  of  the  Gods,  one  might  call 
them.  Lakes,  fjords,  bays  and  glaciers  encrusted  with  crown  jewels 
designed  and  executed  by  the  Cartiers  and  Tiffanies  “by  appointment” 
of  the  Heavenly  Father.  When  these  master  craftsmen  finished  de¬ 
signing  all  the  other  glorious  places  of  the  world,  the  Lord  called 
them  together,  paid  them  high  compliment  for  the  Alps,  the  Hima¬ 
layas,  the  Andes  and  even  the  Scottish  Lakes  and  said,  “You  have 
now  had  long  experience  and  are  wise,  deft  in  giving  expression  to 
glorious  things  in  My  world,  select  from  among  you  the  best,  go  forth 
to  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  and  create  for  all  time  the  master¬ 
piece  of  My  great  artists.”  They  did  so  and  British  Columbia  and 
Alaska  stand  out  evidencing  the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  selection  of 
his  craftsmen  and  artists  and  His  great  love  for  the  people  of  the 
world  by  giving  them  a  picture  in  which  they  can  see  God  Himself! 

From  time  to  time  I  have  sketchily  written  to  the  children  stories 
of  my  wanderings.  They  may  be  of  passing  interest  to  you  and  Johnny 
and  Mr.  Ford  and  some  of  the  boys  who  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  so  long  in  Grain.  Pass  them  along,  if  you  care  to,  with  my 
best  wishes  to  them  all. 

Mrs.  de  Ganahl  joins  me  in  this  to  the  boys.  With  all  our  best 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Pratt  and  the  babies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  F.  de  Ganahl 
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— Extract  from  a  tribute  by  Dr.  James  Ewing,  which 
appeared  in  the  Report  of  Quadrennium  1936—39, 
Memorial  Hospital,  for  the  Treatment  of  Cancer  and 
Allied  Diseases. 

Mr.  de  ganahl,  born  in  Ganahl,  Kerr  County,  Texas, 
traced  his  descent  from  old  families  in  France  and 
Austria  and  a  Virginia  mother,  and  to  these  he¬ 
reditary  influences  he  attributed  his  tendency  towards  world¬ 
wide  excursions  in  business  and  travel.  At  the  end  of  a  busy 
life  he  had  organized  enterprises  on  three  continents,  in  sugar 
production,  river  transportation,  oil  production,  ship  building, 
exploration,  gold  mining  in  Africa  and  in  British  Columbia, 
and  finally  in  airplane  manufacture — thus  completing  one  of 
the  most  versatile  careers  in  the  history  of  American  in¬ 
dustry.  .  .  . 

After  being  cured  of  a  grave  malady  at  Memorial  Hospital 
he  joined  the  Board  of  Managers  in  1936  and  was  indefatigable 
in  his  efforts  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  hospital.  He  con¬ 
ceived  the  idea  of  establishing  units  like  the  Memorial  all  over 
the  country,  and  this  plan  has  been  adopted  by  state  and 
national  organizations  in  cancer  control. 

He  possessed  literary  ability  of  a  high  order.  He  was  a  man 
of  prodigious  energy,  which  he  drew  upon  without  restraint 
and  thus,  after  several  warnings,  he  fell  a  victim  to  overwork. 
In  his  passing  Memorial  Hospital  lost  one  of  the  outstanding 
figures  of  its  history  and  one  of  its  most  loyal  friends. 
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